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PREFACE. 


TIil- contents oi’ the following pages have been the 
subject of a series of Lectures delivered by me, as 
Tagore Law Professor for the year 1908, at the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta during the latter end of January and 
the first week of February 1909. 

Though under the revised rules the manuscripts of 
the entire lecture were submitted by me to the Syndi- 
cate and approved of by a Committee as “ complete 
and ready for the Press” before it was actually 
delivered, there has been an unfortunate lack, of expedi- 
tion in its publication. For this regrettable delay, 
though it was beyond my control, I beg to tender my 
apologies to the Profession. 

In preparing these lectures I experienced considerable 
difficulties in my. search for old reports and references. 
The decisions of the Sadder Dowanv Adawluts are 
pre-eminently important on questions of customs and 
usages, but some of these reports are of such rarity that 
I was unable to consult them. Consequently I have 
not succeeded in making these lectures as comprehen- 
sive as I desired. Further, the time limit, within which 
an elected Tagore Law Professor has under the new 
rules to write out his lectures, lias in no inconsiderable 
degree hampered me in doing justice to the subject, 
which, 1 need hardly say, is not merely vast but also 
original. In this book I have only succeeded in embody- 
ing most of the decisions bearing upon various customs 
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rind usages which came up before Courts ofijiaw for their 
decision. But outside these, there exist innumerably 
customs arid usages in all parts of the country, among 
civilized and uncivilized people, which have not yet 
come to Courts of Law Into these I have not been 
able to extend my investigation for want of time and 
means. Moreover in order to carry on an investigation 
into these customs and usages, it would be necessary to 
have the collaboration of other workers without which 
so stupendous a task would be impossible of accomplish- 
ment. Should such voluntary cooperation and means 
Ire ever forthcoming in the future, I should feel it an 
honour to be allowed to contribute my humble quota 
of labour towards the completion of that magnum opus. 

The numerous difficulties that have attended me in 
preparing these lectures will, I hope, induce the 
generous Profession to look with a favourable eye upon 
its many imperfections of which no one is more con- 
scious than myself. I will consider my humble labours 
well-recompensed if I can think that I have facilitated 
the future labours of others in this line. 

I beg to express my indebtedness to Sir W m. Rattigan 
from whose excellent work I have taken the subject- 
matter of my lecture on the Punjab Customs. 


CALCUTTA. I 

34 th December, rpio. } 


S. .ft. 
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CUSTOMS AND CUSTOMARY LAW 

IN 

BRITISH INDIA 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It requires no special reasoning to satisfy oneself 
that of the two — Custom and Law — Custom is of far 
earlier origin than Law. Law which is the product of a 
rather complicated machinery of Social and Political 
organization was unknown, at any rate, in its present 
sense, in the primitive ages when society was not, “ as at 
present, a collection of individuals but an aggregation of 
families." There was then no king or sovereign to frame 
rules or set ‘ law ’ for these families. One family was 
independent of another and followed its own head, whose 
will or pleasure was ‘law’ unto its own members. As 
families expanded into a community and the community 
into a tribe, rules and principles were established for the 
guidance of its members, and for the regulation of its 
internal economy. They continued for ages, and existed 
long before any attempt to legislate was made by a 
Sovereign authority, and, having been handed down from 
generation to generation, came to be regarded as sacred 
traditions and customs governing the tribe. 

It is not merely that ‘law* is of very recent origin but 
that, in most cases, it has been based upon custom and 
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Law. 
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usage . 1 Ill tracing the gradual development of ‘law/ 
one thus sees how custom has been tho very corner-stone of 
the legal superstructure. It has been so not in ancient 
Greece, Rome or India alone, but in every country, ancient 0 
or modern. The Common Law of England, most of which 
is now embodied in Acts of Parliament or judicial decisions, 
at one time consisted of a collection of unwritten customs 
which had subsisted immemorially in the Kingdom . 8 
The Roman law, which theoretically rests on the twelve 
Decemviral Tables and, therefore, on a basis of written 
laws, was, to use. the words of Sir Henry Maine, “ merely 
an enunciation in words of the existing customs of the 
Roman people .” 8 Savigny remarked that the oldest 
law in Rome, as among all nations, was founded on the 
common understanding and consent of the people without 
any other apparent basis, and this we are accustomed to call 
consnetudinanf law . 4 And as regards Hindu law, it is 
not merely based on immemorial customs, hut customs 
form a very important branch of that law . 5 
um Before we proceed further, let us have a clear under- 
ternl standing of the term Maw/ As we all know the term 
* law* has been applied rather loosely to various matters 
which are not the proper subject of jurisprudence. For 
instance, we speak of Maws of God/ Maws of Nature/ 
Maws of Gravity/ Maws of fashion * or Maws of honour/ 

‘ physical Jaws/ { moral laws, and so forth* In these, no 
doubt, the term 1 law ; is applied either as a metaphor or 
by way of analogy. But the term, in a more . strict 

* Prof. Newman observed ‘Law G rote's Plato, Vol*Uf, p. 47. 
is everywhere built upon crust ;om.’ 1 Vide Stephen's Commentaries, 

•— Mise, Lee. ii, p.166. Vol. I, pp, 2, 19, et seq, 

Herbert Spencer speaks of the * Ancient Law, p. 18. 

“gradual establishment of law by 4 History of the Homan Law 

the consolidation "of custom/'— during the Middle Ages, by 
Study of Sociology, p, 108. Cathcart, p. 2. * • 

. Plato recognises . customs, as . 4 Strange’s II. L*, VgL J, p; 256, 

existing before law.— Rcpub, ii ? Mayne’s H. L„ p. 4, 
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sense, is generally associated in peopled minds with a 
command or commands of some definite human authority, 
the disobedience to which will be followed by some 
•perialty. This sense, broadly speaking, accords with the 
meaning generally attached to the term by the jurists, 
principally, of the school of Austin. 

Law, rather, positive law , according to Austin, is a rule [t s definition 
a set by. political superiors to political' inferiors ” 1 It is Au * t,n * 
“a creature of the Sovereign or State) having been 
established immediately by the monarch or supreme body y 
as exercising legislative or judicial functions ; or having 
been established immediately by a subject individual or 
body, as exercising rights or powers of direct or judicial 
legislation which the monarch or supreme body bad expressly 
or tacitly conferred .” 2 Practically what Austin means 
is that law is the express enactments by a Sovereign or a 
State and certain judicial decisions. Now, this definition 
of law excludes a large body of rules and customs, 
collectively termed unwritten laws, which existed and 
regulated the life and conduct of human societies long 
before any regular political or civil Government came into 
existence. Austin, holding that until a custom is recognised 
by a judicial court it cannot become a positive law, 
has placed these rules and customs under the term positive 
morality . As we shall see later on, Sir Henry Maine does 
not, and rightly too, agree with this view of Austin. 

Holland, who practically adopts Austin's definition of 
law , 8 differs from him in regard to his (Austin's) opinion 
that a custom becomes a law only when it receives judicial 


. 1 Austin’s Juris. Vol. I, p. I j duty, and threatens a penalty (or 
see also Maine’s Village Commum- m act ion) in the emit of <lis- 

ties, p. ()7— ‘ A law, they say, is a' obedience.’ 
command of a particular kind,. * Austin’s Juris. Voi. II, p‘ 221. 

It is • addressed ; by political 1 “A general rule of external 

superiors or sovereigns to political human . action enforced by a 

inferiors or subjects; it imposes sovereign political authority/’— 

on those subjects an obligation or Holland’s Juris., p. 37. 
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recognition'. Holland says: “The State, through its 
delegates, the judges, undoubtedly grants recognition as 
law to such customs as come up to a certain standard of 
general reception and usefulness. To these the courts give * 
operation, not merely prospectively from the date of such 
recognition, but also retrospectively ; so far implying that 
the custom was law before it received the stamp of judicial 
authentication .” 1 In giving the recognition a court 
“ merely decides as a fact that there exists a legal custom 
about which there might, up to that moment, have been 
some question, as there might about the interpretation 
of an Act of Parliament.” * 

Holland, though lie has proceeded a step further than 
Austin, in that, custom was law before it received judicial 
recognition, and that, all that the court does is to decide 
as a fact that such custom exists, has not given such a 
broad definition of law as to include customs. Both 
customs, that have attained all the force of law, and laws, 
statutes, are principles or rules which govern and 
regulate the life and conduct of human societies. The 
former have their foundation in the collective will or 
common consent of the people, just as much as the latter 
have, on the will or pleasure of a Sovereign or a State. 
The objects and the functions of both arc alike, though the 
procedure is different. To say, therefore, that customs and 
usages, which have all the force of law, nay, sometimes 
even greater force than statutory laws, are not to be called 
law, is a mere verbal contest and nothing else. To give 
therefore a comprehensive definition of law, so that both 
customs of the above •description and statutes may be 
included under the term law is not very easy, but yet the 
following brief description may be considered as adequate. 
Law is a body of rules of human conduct, either prescribed 
by long established usages and customs or lakbdown by a 
paramount political power. 

Holland’s Juris, p* 53, 2 Ibid, p, 55, 
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Now let us consider the term custom, a correct definition definition of 
of which, may be stated with less difficulty. “At its ' u * tum ' 
origin,” says Austin, “a custom is a rule of conduct which 
’ the governed observe spontaneously, or not in pursuance 
of a law set by a political superior , m A rule of conduct, 
by uniform series of acts in pursuance of it, turns into 
a custom, which the people observe and follow without any 
coercion from any body. The rule or rules come into exist- 
ence without any apparent author. Their birth and 
growth is the natural consequence of the progress of 
human society ; since no association of persons can exist 
permanently without adopting, consciously or unconsciously, 
some definite rules governing reciprocal rights and 
obligations. These rules of conduct may have been based 
on utility, or may have arisen from social or communal 
necessity, but they have always the express or tacit 
sanction of the collective will or common consent of the 
(people among whom they prevail. 8 Custom, therefore, 
may be defined to be a rule of conduct uniformly governing 
a community from time immemorial. 

A custom cannot be created by agreement among certain 
persons to adopt a particular rule so that it may be binding 
on others. 8 A mere arrangement by mutual consent for 

1 Austin’s Juris., Vol, 1,, p. 23. provided that the custom is not 
Vide Ilnrpunhnd v. Shco Dijul , unreasonable and applies lo 
3 I. A 259 (1H7U) : s.C. 2(1 W. K. 55, matters which the written law has 
wherein the Judicial Committee left undetermined. A custom, 
defined custom as “a rule which therefore, to hold good in law 
in a particular family or in a requires besides the above nega- 
particular district has from long tivc conditions, the following 
usage obtained the force of law.” positive conditions, Ws., that the 

2 See Thibaut, Sptem tie* majority at least, of any given 
PentlcMeu llevhtc , p. 15.— “Where class of persons look upon the rule 
a class of persons by common as binding and it must be establish - 
consent have followed a rule ed by a series of i well-known, con- 
iuteiitionally, either by positive or eordant, and, on the whole, 
negative acts, a law arises out of continuous instances.” 

the common consent for each 1 Mym\ Boyee v. Ootaram , 8 

person belonging to that class^ Moore’s I. A. *100 at p. 420(1801); . 
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peace and convenience, or an arrangement which is 
determinable at the will of any member of the family 
cannot be regarded as custom of the family . 1 

Prescription is not a custom. It, being personal, 
attaches to a man and his ancestors or to those whose 
estate lie has. Whereas, a custom is, properly speaking, 
a long-standing local usage .' 1 

"Custom” and "usage” arc not synonymous. In 
fact, there is a great difference between them.' Custom 
carries with it an idea of great antiquity. One of the 
essential points of a valid custom is that it must uniformly 
exist from time immemorial. No such antiquity is 
necessary to prove a usage. A usage may be of far recent 
growth, and yet may be proved to be valid. The essential 
condition regarding its validity is that it must have 
"fluctuated into maturity” and that it must not be 
growing? A usage may grow up within a very short 
period but a custom must have a halo of ages and centuries' 
uniformity and consistency attached to it in order to be 
recognised as such. Usage may be delincd to be a uniform 
practice among a people or class with respect to certain 
matters or things. 

Even in these days of codes and statutes, there is still 
growing up pari passu a body of unwritten laws, or, 
customs and usages, in every sphere of human activity, 
which commands all the reverence and obedience of a 
king-made law. Just look at the English constitution. 
A series of political changes have been made without any 


Abraham v. Abraham, 9 Moore's 
I. A. 195 at p. 2 42, (180H) ; 

.Jihaoni v. Mnharnj Singh, 3 All. 
738. (1881). 

1 Mm Nanqji Vtjmt v. 
Sundrabuj , 11 Bom. 11. C. H. 219* 
(1871) ; lbrnrao 7\ Despanilc v. 
}\ 31. D&pamU, 10 Bom, 327. 
(1885), 


* Stephen’s Commentaries, A r ol. 

1., p. 121. 

1 Vide MiCfird Dnhjleixh v. 
(ro:a far Jfamui, 3 C. YV. JST# 21 
(1898) : 8. o. 23 Cal. 427 (189(1) 
in remand ; SariatuUah Sarlmr v. 
Pran Nath Nandi , 20 Cal. 181 
(1898) ; Pagan Promt v. Posun 
Sahoo, 8 C, W, N, 172 (1903). 
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^legislative enactment whatever. A whole code of political 
maxims has grown up without any aid of the legislature. 
“We have now,” says Freeman, “a whole system of 
political morality, a whole code of precepts for the guidance 
of public men which will not be found in any page, either 
of the statute or the Common Law, but which are in 
practice held hardly less sacred than any principle embodied 
in the Great Charter or in the Petition of Right. In short, 
by the side of our written law there has grown up an un- 
written or conventional constitution .” 1 

A£r. Freeman, in his admirable little work we have 
just quoted, has given a number of instances illustrat- 
ing and elucidating his proposition, and we take one or two 
of them. First: the passing of a resolution declaring 
want of contidence in the Ministers of the Crown. We all 
know that now this means that the Ministers must resign. 
Rut there is uo statutory enactment to that effect. The 
&ct that, under such circumstance, the Ministers must 
resign, rests solely on traditional principles and not on 
written law. Second : the relations of the two Houses of 
Parliament to one another, the theory of the Cabinet and of 
the Prime Minister and the practical working of the 
government— all belong to the unwritten constitution, and 
not to the written law. Third : the British Sovereign 
has, under the written law, power to select, appoint, and 
remove from office all his ministers and agents, great and 
smal|. But the unwritten constitution makes it practically 
impossible for a Sovereign, either to keep a Minister in 
office of whom the House of Commons does not approve 
or to remove from office a Minister of whom the House 
of Commons does approve . 1 Many more instances of the 
same kind may be given. 

As in the region of politics, so in social and domestic, 


1 Freeman’s Growth of the pp. 112-114. 

English Constitution, Chap. III. * Ibid, pp. 118-119. 
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private and public relations, between man and man, it 
may be observed that, side by side with written law, 
there has grown up and is still growing up, silently 
and without any acknowledged author, a number of 
customs and usages, precedents and conventions* 

It is impossible to ascertain the precise beginning 
or to discover the rudimentary growth of an ancient and 
long established custom. It is of such high antiquity 
that neither human memory nor historical research can 
retrace it. Indeed, on its antiquity and immemorial 
practice depends the goodness of a custom. But though 
we are unable to trace the origin of a custom which is 
enshrouded in the mist of ages, yet we can ascertain the 
process by which a certain rule of conduct is gradually 
established into a custom. 

Let us picture to ourselves for a moment the primitive 
aga of the archaic family when it was ruled by the 
paterfamilias. The head of the family, the father, governs 
his wife, children and slaves and directs their conduct 
according to his wishes, The commands or rules in which 
his wishes are expressed are obeyed by the different 
members of his family. Whenever the same circumstances 
arise, the same conduct, as first directed by the rule, is 
followed. The repetitions of conduct in the various matters 
of domestic life come at last to be regarded in the family 
as a rule of conduct or custom. Aqd as years go by, 
the same rule or custom continues to be observed and with 
the lapse of years the rule becomes more and more binding, 
and any attempted departure from it by any member is 
resented by the rest. In the course of long years, the 
origin of the custom is lost, how the rule came to be 
made becomes unknown and unknowable: the members 
observe it because their ancestors followed it. Those f-ules 
and principles, few in number, on account of the simple 
mechanism of an ancient community or tribe, would, 
though being uniformly followed and acted upon, gradually 
become inviolable and obligatory. The original tacit 1 
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Consent of the people on which they were based would 
gradually crystallize into a collective will of the 
people. And by this collective will of the community or 
tribe those rules and principles would gradually become 
firmly etablished as customs. 

Custom differs from law in its flexible and plastic 
nature. This is the inevitable consequence of their 
respective origin. Law, rather, positive law, originates 
from the will or command of the Sovereign power, whereas 
custom has no direct author : it grows and fashions 
itself r as the exigencies of a community arise and need. 
A law or statute once enacted cannot be altered or repealed 
by any other power than that of a Sovereign. A custom, 
on the contrary, may change or modify itself or may be 
abandoned by a community or a class without the interven- 
tion of any authority whatever. 

Lord , Beaconsfieid in his famous speech on the Irish 
Land Bill observed : "The value of a custom is its flexibility 
and that it adapts itself to all the circumstances of the 
moment as of the locality .... customs may not 
be as wise as laws, but they are always more popular. 
They array upon their side alike the convictions and 
prejudices of men. They are spontaneous. They grow 
out of man's necessities and inventions, and as circumstances 
change and alter and die off, the custom falls into 
desuetude." 1 

"The preservation," says Sir Henry Maine, "during a 
number of centuries which it would be vain to calculate, 
of this great body of unwritten custom, differing locally 
in detail, but connected by common general features, is 
a phenomenon which the jurists must not pass over/' 2 
That customs have been handed down to us from the 
remotest ages and not allowed to pass into oblivion is due 
to the conservative nature of man and to the reverential 
regard with which each member of a community or a 

1 Hansard, Vol. 199 p. 1806. 

2 


Nature of 
custom. 


How custom 
preserved. 


1 Village Communities, p. 55. 
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tribe looks upon them. To violate a custom is to him 
nothing short of a sacrilege. Thus by right observances 
and constant practices, the traditional rules have been 
always kept in evidence and transmitted from generation 
to generation without any way being warped by extraneous 
influences. Further, the frequent discussions regarding 
the various customs among the people themselves, as 
occasions arise, have tended, in no small measure, towards 
their preservation. 

A divergence of opinion exists amongst jurists as to 
what is meant by the expression Customary Law, This 
difference is due to the different conception of the term 
f law > by the two different schools in which the jurists 
have arrayed themselves, viz., the Historical and the 
Analytical. Hale, Blackstone, Maine and other English 
jurists and many Roman and German writers representing 
the Historical School, trace back law to before the period 
when Sovereigns or States came into existence ; whereas 
Hobbes, Bentham, Austin and others representing the 
Analytical School, trace law from the period when 
Sovereigns and States first came into being. Both the 
Schools, however, agree that, before the king-made, law, 
there existed a large body of rules regulating societies. 
The Historical School cull them unwritten laws in contra- 
distinction to the written or statutory and judiciary laws. 
But the School of Austin, as they own the existence of 
no other law than the king-made one, will not apply the 
term ‘law* to them and prefer to designate them as 
unwritten rules or rules of morality. These unwritten 
rules or rules of morality, as called by the Analytical 
School, are collectively called Customary Law, It is the 
jus non scriptum of the Romans. 

Thus Customary Law/ or as it is called, mores 


i Cicero has described Custo- sanctioned by the common content 
mftiy Law as “that which without of all men,” De Invent , 2. 22. 
any written law antiquity has 
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Majonim or consudiidinarinm , is composed o£ a large body 
of rules, observed by communities, evidenced by long 
usages and founded on pre-existing rules sanctioned by the 
will of the community. It exists independently of a 
Sovereign authority. It forms the ground-work of every 
system of legislation. 

According to Austin, Customary Law is “ positive 
law fashioned by judicial legislation upon pre-existing 
customs.” 1 Oi; in other words, it embraces only those 
customs which have been recognised by the established 
tribunals. But the inconsistency of such a definition is 
quite apparent. In the first place, it excludes a large 
body of customs which exist with all the force of law, just 
like those which as a matter of accident having been 
brought before the court received judicial sanction. In 
the next place, according to Austin, the moment a custom 
receives judicial recognition, it becomes part and parcel 
of the jmUice law , and, therefore, for him to call it again 
a customary law is simply, if not contradicting, certainly 
confusing, himself. Lastly, in India, as we shall see 
presently, a judicial decision or recognition can not confer 
on custom all the rigidity of a positive law. A custom, 
though judicially sanctioned, may not be followed at the 
discretion of courts. 

Now let us see what constitutes the binding force of 
Customary law. The Romans attributed the binding force 
of customs to a principle of utility (consensus iitenlium) 
rather than to a religious or reverential respect for the 
practice of a long line of mythical ancestral gods. The 
Greeks attributed a divine origin to the customs and 
usages which had been handed down from their mythical 
ancestors. In England the weight and authority of a 
custom depend upon its having been used since the ( time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary/ 
In india the binding force of customs lies in their sacred 

1 Austin's Juris., Vol, I, p. 148 ; see also lh'd s Vol. II, p* 222 t 
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antiquity and in the reverential obedience to them by the 
people themselves for generations. 

Yangerow says, “ just as law is said to derive its force 
by publication, it is equally correct to say Customary lqw 
exists by usage.'” It will not seem paradoxical to say 
that the same collective will or common consent of a 
community that originates a custom, obliges every indi- 
vidual member to observe and obey it. Save this there 
is no other coercive force to enforce obedieuee. “ A 
custom,” says Thibaut, “ is binding in itself, and 

does not require either the special recognition of the ruling 
power or its confirmation in Court of Law or the efflux of 
time, definite or indefinite, — least of all does it require 
prescription although either of these latter tends very much 
to prove the existence of the common consent ; and from 
a uniform series of decisions common consent may be 
inferred .” 1 * * 4 

According to Austin, however, a custom cannot have a 
binding force until it has become- law by some legislative 
or judicial act of a Sovereign power. Similar view was 
expressed in one s of our early Indian cases, probably on 
the basis of the view of Austin, but such view is no longer 
tenable. Holding the view as Austin does, he calls customs 
as nothing more than rules of morality. Sir Henry Maine 
has assailed this view in no measured terms. In dealing with 
the Indian Village Community he writes thus : — ■“ Those 
most entitled to speak on the subject deny that the natives 
of India necessarily require divine or political authority 
as the basis of their usages ; their antiquity is by itself 
assumed to be a sufficient reason for obeying them. Nor, 
in the sense of the analytical jurists is there right or duty 
in any Indian Village Community; a person aggrieved 

1 ‘Lelirlmch der Paudekten’ t. * Vide, Xtirammvial v. j Balti- 

I, § xiv. ' rumactittrhi, 1 Mad. 420, at 

* Thibaut, System der Paudekten p. 421. (1808). 

Itecbte, p. 15. 
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complains not of an individual wron^ but of the disturbance 
of the order of the entire little society. More than all, 
the customary law is not enforced by a sanction. In the 
almost inconceivable case of disobedience to the award of 
the village council, the sole punishment, or the sole certain 
punishment, would appear to be universal disapprobation. 
And hence, under the system of Bentham and Austin, the 
customary law of India would have to be called morality — 
an inversion of language which scarcely requires to be 
formally protested against . 1 * ' 1 

Judicial decisions are noi indispensable for the establish- 
ment of customary law . 4 The Courts by recognizing a 
custom simply declare that it exists as legal and valid 
custom, Of course, any judicial decision about a certain 
custom will govern all future cases of like nature or at any 
rate supply weighty testimony to its existence or non- 
existence. But such decision is by no means conclusive or 
absolute. A Court may, in the exercise of its discretion, 
refuse to follow the past decisions under certain circum- 
stances : as for instance, if a custom which has once received 
judicial recognition is considered to have become prejudicial 
to the public interests at some subsequent time . 3 

Now let us examine what place customs and usages 
occupy in the Hindu law. There can be no question that 
the Hindu law, like most other laws, is based on customs 
and usages. The Code of Manu was by far the earliest 
attempt at a compilation of the then prevalent customs and 
usages, though it contained but a very small body of such 
customs and usages. They have been long since recognized 
as a branch of Hindu law by the British Courts here as 
well as by the Judicial Committee. Writers on Hindu 
law have, one and all, declared that the law is based on 
immemorial customs. These customs, wherever they 

1 Village Communities, p. 68 . * Mathura KaiUn r. Fm Naikin . 

1 Vide, Tara Chantl v. Beeb 4 Bom. 545 (1880). 

Ran, 3 Mud H. C. R. 50 (1866 ). 
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prevail, “ supersede the genera! maxims ." 1 Manu says, 
“ the whole Veda is the first source of the scared law, next 
the traditions and the virtuous conduct of those who know 
the (Veda further), also the custom s of holy men, and 
(finally; sel f -sat i sf ac ti on . This injunction helped in a 
considerable measure in rendering the customs and usages 
prevalent in India so stable and firm. 

The Code, or Laws, or Ordinances, or Institutes, of 
Manu, as they are variously called, are, as we have said, the 
earliest attempts among the Hindus to fix ancient customs 
and traditions in a systematic form. The Code is, at best, 
only a large collection of “ the usages of a peculiar tribe of 
the country” and a compendium of “ moral and religious 
duties and precepts to pious Hindus.” This compilation or 
Code of Manu dates back, according to various authorities,* 
from the thirteenth to the third century before the 
Christian era. Whatever the age of the magnum opus 
may be, it is now beyond all shadow of a doubt that it 
is the earliest record we possess of Indian customs and 
usasres existing? from time immemorial. Whether or not 
the present Code .of Manu is the original work of the 
author whose immortal name it bears we need not stop 
here to discuss. It is sufficient for our purpose to say that 
the original compilation of Manu must have suffered 
mutilations and interpolations, modifications and alterations 
at the hands of the glossa'ors, and under the later school 
of Brahmanism, as, in accordance with the general 
principle of progress and advancement, the needs of the 
growing communities demanded. • 

u The Hindu Code, called the Laws of Manu/' observes 
Sir Henry Maine, “ which is certainly a Brahmin compila- 


1 Strange’s H. L., Vol. I. p 251. at tbout 900 B C. ; Prof, M. 
* See Infra, p. 15. Williams, at about the 5th Century 

1 Sir William Jones places its B, 0. ; Prof. Max Miiller, at a date 

age at 1200 B. C. ; Scblegel, at not earlier than 200 B, O.^Vide 

about 1000 B. 0.; Elphin stone, Mayne’s H. L., p, 12, 
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tion, undoubtedly enshrines many genuine observances of 
the Hindu race, but the opinion of the best contemporary 
orientalists is, that it does not, as a whole, represent a set 
of rules ever actually administered in Hindustan. It is, in 
great part, an ideal picture of that which, in the view of 
the Brahmins, ought to be law/ n Again : “ The Codified 
law — Manu and his glossators — embraced originally a much 
smaller body of usage than had been imagined, and, next, 
that the customary rules, reduced to writing, have been 
very greatly altered by the Brahman ical expositors 
constantly in spirit, sometimes, in tenor/' 1 2 

Tfiat Manu recognised the vast importance of customs 
and usages will be found from the following passages quoted 
from Prof. Max Muller's < Laws of Manu/ 8 
Chapter I. — 108. The rule of conduct (usage, ) 

is transcendent law, whether it he taught in 
the revealed texts or in the sacred tradition ; 
v hence a twice-born man who possesses regard 

for himself should be always careful to 
(follow) it. 

Chapter II. — 0. The whole Veda is the (first) source of 
the sacred law, next the traditions and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know the 
(Veda further), also the customs of holy men 
and (finally) self-satisfaction. 

,, — 12. The Veda, the sacred tradition, the 

customs of virtuous men, and one's own 
pleasure, they declare to be visibly the four- 
fold means of defining the sacred law. 

„ —18. The custom handed down in regular 

succession (since time immemorial) among the 
(four chief) castes (Varna) and the mixed 
(races) of that country, is called the conduct 
of virtuous men. 

1 Ancient Law, ]>, 17. 3 Sacred Books of the East, Vol, 

* Village Communities, p. f>2. XXV. 
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Chapter II.— 20. From a Brahmin, born in that country, 
letallmenon earth learn their several usages. 

Chapter IV. — 155. Let him, untired, follow the conduct 
of virtuous men, connected with his occu- 
pations, which has been fully declared in the 
revealed texts and in the sacred traditions 
(Smriti) and is the root of the sacred law. 

„ — 156. Through virtuous conduct lie obtains 

long life, through virtuous conduct, desirable 
offspring, through virtuous conduct imperish- 
able wealth ; virtuous conduct destroys (the 
effect of) inauspicious marks. 

„ — 178. Let him walk in that path of holy 

men which his fathers and grandfathers 
followed $ while he walks in that he will not 
suffer harm. 

Chapter VIII.— 41. (A King) who knows the 6acred 
law, must enquire into the laws of castes 
(gati), of districts, of guilds, and of families, 
and (thus) settle the peculiar law of each. 

„ — 46. What may have been practised by 

the virtuous, by such twice-born men as are 
devoted to the law, that he shall establish as 
law, if it be not opposed to the (customs of) 
countries, families, and castes (gati). 

Monu went father and enjoined the Kings, after they 
have conquered a new country, to uphold the customs of the 
conquered country. (Vide Mann, Chapter VII, 203). 

A few quotations from the later commentators will 
show that they also laid stress on the authority of customs 
and usages in their respective -works. We do not desire to 
quote from every one of the leading commentators whose 
names are familiar to the students of Hindu law, but 
we need only mention Gautama, Vasistha, Apastamba, 
Yajnavalkya, Narada, Vrihaspati, and Katyayana. To 
exemplify, we quote the following texts from some of these 
authors. 
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Gautama—* Chapter X. 19-20. The laws of countries, 
castes, and families, which are not opposed 
to the (sacred) records (have) also authority. 
Cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money- 
lenders, and artizans, (have authority to lay 
down rules) for their respective classes. 

Vasistha — Chapter I. 17. Manu has declared that the 
(peculiar) laws of the countries, castes and 
families may be followed in the absence of 
(rules of) the revealed text. 

Yajnavalkya — Chapter I. 313. Whatever customs, 
c practices and family usages prevail in a 

country they should be preserved in tact 
when it comes under subjection. 

Narada — Chapter I. 40. In case of conflict of Smritis 
decision should be based on reason. Custom 
is powerful and overrules the sacred law. 

Kri7iaspali~-B ook II. Ch. iv, V. 17 (cited in the Vyavaliara - 
tatwd) 

A decision must not be made solely by 
having recourse to the letter of written 
codes ; since, if no decision were made accord- 
ing to the reason of the law, or according to 
immemorial usage (for the words yncti 
admits both senses), there might be a failure 
of justice. Raghunandana . 

Vacha&pati and Raghunandana cite the following from the 
Vamana Parana : — A man should not neglect 
the approved customs of districts, the 
equitable rules of his family or the particular 
laws of his race* 

In whatever country, whatever usage has 
passed through successive generations, let not 
a man there disregard it ; such usage is law 
in that country. 1 

See Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, pp. 137, 102 . 

3 
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Influence of 
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It is important to consider the influence of Brahma** 
nism, which is of later development, on the then existing 
customs. History tells us that the first country in which 
the Aryans settled was the tract of land drained 
by the great river Indus and its tributaries. The 
holy land of Brahnamrta was, as described by Manu, 1 * 
situated between the two ancient rivers, Sarasvati and 
Drisadvati in the Punjab, and this Brakmavarta, according 
to that sage, is the land where “ the custom handed down 
in regular succession (since time immemorial) among the 
(four chief) castes of that country is called the conduct 
of the virtuous men.” 8 Manu further says “ from a 
Brahmin in that country let all men on earth learn their 
several usages.”* It is worth noting that Manu has 
throughout his treatise enjoined unqualified reverence for, 
and implicit obedience to, the Brahmans, and placed them, 
as a class, above all other human beings. The Brahmans, 
armed with such skaslric injunctions, assumed for them- 
selves the position of sole interpreters of the Vedas and 
Shastras, and became the expositors of usages and customs, 
both secular and religious, and ultimately attained an 
ascendancy even higher than that of the rulers of the 
soil. It was through their inti uence that ancient customs 
and usages, which had originally been free from any 
religious significance or superstitious ideas, became clothed 
with all sorts of religious rites and superstitions. 

But whatever may have been the influence of 
Brahmanism in modifying the customs and usages of the 
country where it became paramount, there exists a large 
body of customs and usages, absolutely pure and untouched, 
amongst the indigenous population of India who were 
unaffected by Brahmanism. Even in the Punjab, the 
birth-place and cradle of Brahmanism, the ancient customs 
and usages did not suffer much change. Because, soon 


1 Laws of Maim,- Chap. 1L 17, 

3 Ibid, Chap, li, IS. 


3 Ibid, Chap, If, 20. 
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after the Aryans began to move further eastward, the 
hold of Brahmanism slackened to a considerable extent. 
In Southern India also, the Brahmans never settled in 
sufficient numbers to produce a lasting* effect on the 
existing customs and usages. Consequently, in Malabar, 
Canara, and among the Tamil inhabitants of the South 
of India, and the Nambudri Brahmans on the West Coast 
of the Madras Presidency, certain peculiar usages and 
customs arc noticed which remained uninfluenced by 
Brahmanism. 

The case of the Nambudri Brahmans is very singular. 
They belong to the same stock as the Aryans who invaded 
and conquered India and subsequently settled in it. They, 
however, separated themselves from the main stock before 
Brahmanism had been fully developed, and went to settle 
in Malabar. -Naturally, their usages and customs were 
not affected by Brahmanism. But the singularity lies 
in the fact that though they have been in Malabar over 
1200 or 1500 years, their customs have not been modified 
or influenced by those of the people among whom they 
have lived so long. They have retained their old customs 
and usages unchanged. The customs and usages which 
prevail among the Nambudri Brahmans of the 'present day 
are the same as existed among the Brahmans of Eastern 
India at the time of their emigration. Their archaic 
character exactly accords with such a conclusion. 1 

The Village Community and the Punehayet arc two 
institutions which were instrumental in producing and 
preserving many customs. The former is the older of 
the two and “ is to be found in every part of the world 
where men have once settled down to an agricultural life ” 
The Indian village system had its foundation in the 
communal principle, the essential features of which are 
that, whilst the individual house-holder may be the supreme 

1 Vide, Vamdemn v. Secy, of (1887). 

Stute t 1 1 Mad." 157 at pp. 180, 181. 
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head of- -his own family, ho is still bound, as a member of 
the community, irrespective of his creed or caste, to 
strictly conform to the village rules and usages regulating 
the internal economy or administration of the whole 
community. In the Punjab and the adjoining districts 
this village system is still found in its primitive vigour. 
Similarly this system is also prevalent among the Dravidian 
races in the South and among the Nairs of Malabar and 
Canara. These communities have not been affected by 
the Brahmanie innovations, and, as a result, have handed 
down their customs and usages unchanged and unmodified. 
Among the Hindus of the Punjab, for instance, the 
order of succession is determined by custom and not by 
religious considerations. The right of pre-emption, another 
village custom, is to be found in the Punjab, and is now 
recognised by Statute. The Tamil settlers of Northern 
Ceylon retain many of their ancient customs, unaltered by 
Brahmanie influence owing to causes which cannot now be 
ascertained. 

The Puncliayet, or the Council of Village Elders, is 
an institution of comparatively modern times. Elderly 
men of the village formed its members, managed the 
affairs of the community, interpreted customs and settled 
all disputes. The Elders made no new rules but interpreted 
the meanings thereof. They declared what the rule of 
custom was, as the judges in England even now declare 
what the Common law is. The Punchayet possessed 
no power to alter any peculiar order of succession 
immemorially observed. It had nothing to do with any 
matter involving private rights except merely declaring 
what had been the custom of that particular family or 
locality in regard to them. Its chief functions lay in 
settling civil or municipal rights of individuals in relation 
to neighbours. As the authoritative interpreter of customs 
and usages, the Punchayet settled and adjusted the various 
disputes between private individuals. This course of 
procedure naturally tended to the rigid observance of a 
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body of customary rules which being traditionally handed 
down to posterity acquired a force in proportion to the 
frequency of its recognition and application. But it must 
not be forgotten that by these very interpretations and 
declarations the old rules and customs came insensibly 
to be modified and altered to suit the times, and so the 
changes and modifications went on from age to age. 

When, however, records came to be made of such 
interpretations and declarations, the gradual modifications 
of the ancient rules and customs naturally ceased. 

The first stage in the evolution of the human race, Origin of 
after the primitive state, is what is known as the heroic law^thc 
or military age. At this stage of humanity, the King ^^ ratlc 
used to be regarded as a divine agent, and whatever he 
did or said was looked upon as imbued with direct divine 
inspiration. Not Kingship alone, but every cardinal 
institution of the age, in fact, was supposed to have 
existed under supernatural presidency. The heroic age was 
succeeded by an era of aristocracies. During this age, 
the kingly rule was supplanted by that of oligarchies. 

The sacredness of the kingly character having become 
weakened, the dominion of aristocracies sprang up It is 
not only in Europe but also in India that these oligarchies of 
aristocracy came into existence. Here the aristocracies 
became religious, whereas in Europe, they were civil or 
political. These aristocracies were universally the deposito- 
ries as well as the administrators of law. They claimed 
to monopolise the knowledge of law, to have the exclusive 
possession of principles by which disputes w r ere to be settled 
and civil rights adjusted. This period, according to Sir 
Henry Maine, is the period of Customary Law. "Customs 
or observances,” lie observes, “ now exist as a substantive 
aggregate and are assumed to be precisely known to the 
aristocratic order or caste 

We remarked while dealing with the influence of 
1 Ancient taw, p, 12. 
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Brahmanism, that at one time Brahmanism or the 
sacerdotal order became a paramount power in the land of 
the Hindus. It was at this period that a body of custo- 
mary laws grew up in India. The period of the 
sacerdotal order or Brahmanism in India corresponded with 
that of aristocracy in Europe. And like the aristocracy 
of Europe, the hierarchy of priesthood in India became 
the depository and custodian of customs and principles 
regulating the whole society. “ The epoch of Customary 
law and of its custody by a privileged order,” says Sir 
Henry Maine, ‘‘is a very remarkable one. The condition 
of jurisprudence which it implies has left traces which 
may still be detected in legal and popular phraseology. 
The law, thus known exclusively to a privileged minority, 
whether a caste, an aristocracy, a priestly tribe, or a 
sacerdotal college, is true unwritten- law. Except this, 
there is no such thing as unwritten law in the world.” 1 

In the history of jurisprudence this period of customary 
law was succeeded by the Era of Codes or written laws 
like those of the Twelve Tables of Rome, the Attic Code 
of Solon, Laws of Dracco, or the Laws of Manu. 

Sp CC i a l In India, as it is generally admitted, Government by 

importance of legislation, in the modern sense of the expression, is of 

customary ° ’ 

law in India, very recent date. The Hindu rulers and chiefs or various 
provinces never made any serious attempt to rule their 
respective states or dominions by legislation. They never 
framed a code of laws regulating purely private rights. 
They did not attempt to interfere with the.diverse social 
and domestic rights, duties and interests ( like marriage, 
adoption, succession, &c. ) of the people over whom they 
lteld their sway. It would seem that all these domestic 
and social matters were severely left to be shaped 
and moulded 1>y the people themselves or, rather, by 
accidents. The people, no doubt, guided themselves in 
these matters by rigidly following their ancient customs 


Ancient Law, p. 13. 
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and traditions, which the practice of their forefathers 
consecrated in their eyes. So far, therefore, as India is 
concerned the importance of customary law is very great 
indeed. 

It is worthy of note that by the Act of the British 
Parliament, 21 Geo. Ill, c. 70, s. 17, and by the Indian 
Regulation IV of 1793/ s. 15, the customs and usages 
of this country were early recognised and all the British 
courts in India were required, in determining questions 
of civil rights and status in cases between Indians, to 
decide according to such customs and usages. Both these 
Statutes^ provided that in suits regarding inheritance and 
succession to lands, rents and goods, marriage, caste and all 
, other matters of contract and dealing between party and 
party the laws and usages of Hindus, in the case of Hindus, 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans, in the case of 
Mahotnedans, should he observed by the Judges in coming 
to r final decision. Shortly after, the Privy Council, in 
their decisions of cases, solemnly declared that “ under 
the Hindu system of law clear proof of usage will out- 
weigh the written text.”* The legislatures of the different 
Indian Provinces have, whenever necessary, always provided 
a saving clause in the Acts passed by them guarding 
the observance of the customs and usages of the country 
whether of a family, of a tribe, or of a district, so that 
the judicial officers may in deciding cases give effect to 
the ancient customs and usages of the people. 8 

' Vide Act Xlt of 1887, s. 87 * Vide Bombay lteg. IV of 1827, 

which has been substituted for s. s. 2(5. 

15 of the Regulation. Act II of 1864, s. 15. 

* Vide Collector of Madura v. Burma Act XVII of 1875, s. 5. 

Mouttoo Rmnalmja Saihupathy, 12 Central Provinces Act XX of 

Moo. h A. 397, at p. 436 (1868); 1875, s. 5. 

Bhyah Bam Singh v. Bhyah Ugur Madras Act III of 1873, s. 16. 

Singh, 13 Moo. L A., 373 at p. 390 Oudh Act XVIII of 1876, s. 3. 

(1870); Matangini JJebiv. Jay It all Punjab Act XII of 1878, s. 1. 

Defri, 5 B. L. It. 466 at p. 469. Burma Courts Act Xf of 1889, 
(1869). s. 4, 
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Whenever a custom is pleaded and proved to exist, 
and if it be not repugnant to pubile interests or abhorrent 
to public morality, and if it satisfies all the requisites of 
a good old custom, —such a custom is “entitled to receive 
the sanction of a court of law/’ Nay, it will out-weigh 
the written texts of law and supersede the general law . 1 

We will now consider what are the requisites of a valid 
custom. In order that a custom may have the force of 
law, it is necessary that it should be ancient and invariable , 
continuous and uniform , reasonable and not immoral, certain 
and definite, compulsory and consistent . a In re Sivanananja 
Perumal v. Muttu Ramalingu * the learned Judges made 
the following observations What the law requires 
before an alleged custom can receive the recognition of 
the court and so acquire legal force is satisfactory proof 


Arakan Hills Reg. VIII of 1876, 
s. 5. 

Terai Reg. IV of 1870, s. 5. 

A j mere Reg. VI of 1877, s. 4. 
Indian Contract Act IX of 1872, 
S8. 1 and 110. 

Indian Trusts Act II of 1882, s. 

1. 

Bengal Tenancy Act VIII of 
1885, s. 183, et passim. 

Oudh Land Revenue Act XVII 
of 1876, 8. 31. 

N.W. P. Rent Act XII of 
1881, s. 29. 

&c., &C., &C. ■* 

1 Vide Perry’s 0. C., p. 121. 
Sunder v. Khurnan Sing , 1 All. 613 
(1878) ; Mahomed Sidick , 10 Bom. 1 
(1885) ; Bhagirthibai, 11 Bom. 285, 
(F. B.) (1886) ; Demi Ranchhoddm 
Vithaldas , 21 Bom. 110. (1895). 

* Huro Prasad v. SJteo JDyal , 
26 W.ll. 65(1876): S.C, 3 I. A. 259 ; 
Rajkishen Singh r, Ramjoy Surma 
Mozomdar, I. Cal. 186 (P.C.): s.c. 
}9 W.R. 8(1872) ; Mathura Naikui 


y. Em Nmltin , 4 Bom. 545 (188 0) ; 
Sivanananja Perumal v. Muttu 
Ramalinga , 3 Mad, H, C. R. 75 
(1866) ; Ilaja Koermrahi lloy y. 
Dhorinidhnr Hoy, S. I). Decis 
(1858), p. 1132 ; Smirun Singh 
v. Khedun Singh , 2 8, I), Sel. 
Rep. 116 (117) (1814) ; See also 
Joy Kishen Mooherjeo v. Doorga 
Narain Nag , 11 W, R. 348 (1869) ; 
Amrit Nath Chowdhry v. Gown 
Nath Chowdhry , 6 , B. L, R. 232 
(P.C.) at p. 238 ; (1870) ; Ramehnrn 
Mvjmooadar v. Rajah. Bishoomitk 
Singh , 12 S. D, Decis 399 (1856) ; 
Sooretdronath Roy v. Ileeramonee 
BurnwHiah, 12 Moo. LA. 81 (1868) ; 
Patel Vandra Van Jckmin , 16 
Bom. 470 (1891); Lntehmiput Singh , 
9 Cal. 698 (1882) ; Bfum Namji 
Utpat, 11 Bom. H. C. R. 249- at p. 
271 (1874) ; Tara Chmd v. Reeb 
Ram, 3 Mad. H. C. R. 50 at p. 57, 
(1866). 

8 3 Mad. II , C. R. 75, at p, 77, 
( 1866 ). 
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of usage so long and invariably acted upon in practice as 
to show that it has, by common consent, been submitted to 
as the established governing rule of the particular family, 
class, or district of country ; and the course of practice, upon 
which the custom rests must not be left in doubt but be 
proved with certainty.” This case came on appeal before the 
Privy Council, and their Lordships in affirming the judgment 
of the Madras High Court made the following remarks:— 
“Their Lordships are fully sensible of the importance and 
justice of giving effect to long-established usages existing in 
particular districts and families in India; but it is of the 
.essence of special usages, modifying the ordinary law of 
succession, that they should be ancient and invariable : and it 
is further essential that they should be established to be so h y 
clear and unambiguous evidence. It is only by means of such 
evidence that the Courts can be assured of their existence, 
and that they possess the conditions of antiquity and 
certainty on which alone their legal title to recognition de- 
pends .” 1 A custom should not only be ancient or immem- 
orial, but it should have been exercised in a uniform manner. 
( Velutimma et jiujifer observata). A custom being irra- 
tional, absurd, and contrary to equity and good conscience 
cannot be sustained in a court of justice . 2 A custom set 
up must be definite , so that its application in any given 
instance may be clear and certain and reasonable . 8 A custom 
to be valid must be consciously accepted as having the 
force of law * 


■ llama la/tnh mi Annual v. Sicun- 285 [ IS 7(1] ; llamalahsfnni Annual 
anantha Perumnl, 1. A. Supp. I at v. Sint taut a nth a Fenmml I. A. 

p. 3. (1872) : s. o., 17 \V\ It.. 558 Supp. 1 (1872' : s. <\ 17 W. K. 553 

(P. C.) (P, c.) : JJoovtja Per* had Sintjk v. 

3 Vide Inditv Ch under 1) in/a r v. Ihmvtja Knovret\ 20 W. it. 154 at p. 
Luchin i If ihl, 7 15. L. It. 082 157 (187;}): Jfhm/atcan Dam v. 
(1871): s. C. : 15 W. It. 501. JlaLjollnd % ; i'b. L. It. (s. N.) 

3 Lachman Hal v. Akhav Khan, IX. (1808). 

i All. 440 (1877) ; Laid v. Jlira * Mira hid v. Yella ya ma, 

All. 49 (1878); UuvptLrnhad Mad. 104 (1885). 
v. Shea Df/al, 3 I, A. 259, at p. 

' 4 
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Stephen, in his Commentaries , 1 has enumerated certain 
conditions that are necessary to make a special custom good 
and these are : — 

(i) The custom must have been used so long, that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 

iji) A custom must have been continued. Any inter- 
ruption would cause a temporary ceasing ; revival would 
give it a new beginning, which would be within the time of 
legal memory, and therefore the custom will be void. 
But this must be understood with regard to an interrup* 
tion of the right ; for a temporary interruption of the 
possession only will not destroy the custom, But if the 
right be any how discontinued, even for a day, the custom 
is quite at an end. 

(iiij A custom must have been enjoyed peaceably, and 
not subject to contention and dispute. 

. (iv) A custom must be reasonable; or, rather, taken 
negatively, it must not be unreasonable. 

(v) A custom ought to be certain. 

(vi) A custom, though established by consent, must 
(when established) be compulsory, and not left to the 
option of every man, whether he will use it or no. 

(vii) Lastly, customs must also be consistent with each 
other ; one custom cannot be set up in opposition to an- 
other. 

Legal Both the Hindu and the Roman jurists required that 

Memory. usa g e or custom should be immemorial. But neither 

of them laid down any specific rule for determining precisc- 
. ly either the length of time or the exact number of repe- 

titions necessary to constitute such an immemorial custom. 
In England the rule is that the usage must be so ancient 
that it must have existed ‘ from time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary.’ This hypothetical 
period, which is, in jurist’s language, known as legal 
memory in contradiction to living memory, has been fixed, 


Vol. I, pp. 26-29. 
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arbitrarily no doubt, anterior to the first day of the reign 
of Richard I. (1199 A. D.) ; the living memory being com- 
puted from the first day of Richard I/s reign. The reason 
why the reign of Richard I. was accepted as the extreme 
limit of living memory is because from his reign the 
records of all the legislative enactments have been jDreserved, 
and all traces of parliamentary legislation prior to his reign 
have been lost. 

The principle laid down by Grey, C. J'., by way of 
analogy to the English legal memory, is to be found in a 
reported case of the then Supreme Court of Calcutta and 
is worth quoting. The judgment was delivered on the 
2 1st November, 1831. His Lordship observed as fol- 
lows: — 

“1 have no hesitation in saying, that we are bound to 
take notice of any special customs which may exist among 
the Hindoos, or which can be considered as the law of any 
particular part of the country, but then there must be an 
averment in the pleadings to show that this custom pre- 
vails, and ought to be received as the law of that place, 
notwithstanding that it varies from the general laws of 

the Hindoos It may be said that from the year 175C to 

the year 1765, there was a double Government in this' 
country, and during which period there was no registry of 
any Regulations. To those who minutely study the 
history of that period, it must be evident, that many 
usages were then introduced, that arc now recognised as 
Hindoo customs, and if any of the usages which were 
introduced at that period are relied upon as Law, we are 
bound to take notice of them, should it be shown to us, 
that they have become written Law of the land, but even 
if they have not become the written Law, and they are 
specially pleaded, we must still recognise them as a valid 
subsisting custom, on the presumption, that this custom 
had its origin in some lawful authority, and there will be 
no more difficulty in doing this, than there is in recognis- 
ing the local customs of England. Although in this 
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country we cannot go hack to that period which constitutes 
legal memory in England, viz., the reign of Richard 1., 
yet still there must be some limitation, without which a 
custom ought not to be held good. In regard to Calcutta 
I should say, that the Act of Parliament in 1773, which 
established this Court, is the period to which we must, go 
back to found the existence of a valid custom, and that 
after that date, there can be no subsequent custom, nor 
any change made in the General Laws of the Hindoos, 
unless it be by some Regulation by the Governor-General 
in Council, which has been duly registered in this Court. 
In regard to the Muffasil, we ought to go back to 1793, 
prior to that, there was no Registry of the Regulations, 
and the relics of them are extremely loose and uncertain. 
I admit that a usage for 20 years may raise a presumption, 
in the absence of direct evidence of a usage, existing 
beyond the period of legal memory. 

“ In administering Hindu Law in this Court, there 
are four distinct authorities which we are bound to recognise. 

1 si. A usage in accordance with the Sastra, contained 
in the Smritis or original Text Books. 

2 nd. A usage in accordance with the DItarma Sastra 
being the works of the Commentators. 

3rd. English Acts of Parliament. 

\tli. Usages in Calcutta prevailing previous to 1774, 
and in the Muffasil previous to 1793, as their existence 
for that length of time presumes, that they were established 
by Acts of Sovereign Authorities.” 1 

Thus in Calcutta 1773 is the period which constitutes 
legal memory, and in the Muffasil, 1793. These are the 
periods to which we must go back in order to establish 
the existence of a valid custom. ’ But a custom for twenty 
years may raise a rebuttable presumption of the custom 
existing beyond the period of legal memory . 

1 Doe d. jagomohan Bm v. Clarke’s Rules and Orders of the 
Srimati Nimn Dad, Montriou’s Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Cased o£ Hindu Law, p. Fort William, p. 112. 
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In re Garunulhwaja Parshad Singh v. Saparandhwaja 
Par shad Singh 1 it has been held by the Privy Council 
that the evidence of unbroken custom for eighty years, 
since the British occupation of that Province, is sufficient. 
A family custom cannot be binding where the estate to 
which it is alleged to attach is so modern as to preclude 
the possibility of any immemorial usage* 

It should be noted that this rule of immemorial anti- 
quity is to be restricted to custom only and not to usage. 
As we have already stated a usage may be of quite recent 
growth yet, if established, will be valid. 

Fro rr^ the first few lines of the passage we have quoted 
from the judgment of Grey, C. J., it is clear that the 
British Courts are bound to take notice of any special 
cutsom that may be pleaded. In the concluding lines 
his lordship has laid down that in administering Hindu law 
the British Courts are bound to recognise authorities of 
usage — usage as contained in the Smritis , usage as men- 
tioned by the Commentators, and usage existing anterior 
to legal memory as fixed by his Lordship. The Judicial 
Committee in the celebrated Ramnad case , 1 * 3 observed : 
4f The duty of an European Judge,, who is under 
the obligation to administer Hindoo law, is not so much 
to enquire whether a disputed doctrine is fairly deducible 
from the earliest authorities, as to ascertain whether it has 
been received by the particular school which governs the 
district with which he has to deal, and has there been 
sanctioned by usage.” By the Charter Act, the Supreme 
Courts of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras were directed 
to determine cases by the laws and usages of Gentoos and 
Mahomedans . 4 And in numerous decided cases it has 
been laid down that the function of the Court is to as- 
certain, to compare, to explain, and to ratify, and not to 

1 27 I, A 828 (1900). 8 Collector of Madura v. Moottoo 

8 llmvithnath Cko'wihry v. Ramalinya Sathmipathy, 12 Moo. I. 

Gmreenath Chowdkry, 13 Moo. A, Hi) 7 at p. 436 (1863). 

I. A. 642 (1870); 4 4 Vide Charter Act, s» 17. 
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create a custom. A Judge, as a witness and as an ex- 
positor, has to give a clear definition of the custom, usage 
or rule as to which the opinion of the community has 
arrived at the requisite degree of maturity . 1 * * * * * * 

It should be noted that it is as much a Court’s duty 
to abrogate or veto a bad, immoral or illegal custom as 
to sanction or ratify a good one. No doubt, a Court is 
bound to give recognition to any custom or usage proved 
to its satisfaction ; still it possesses a very wide discre- 
tion in not recognising a custom which is prejudicial to 
public interests, or repugnant to public morality, or in 
conflict with the express law of the country.’ 

That a custom may be abandoned is now beyond all 
shadow of a doubt. The Privy Council have, in at least two 
very important cases , 8 pronounced so. In the last ease 
their Lordships said that they “can not find any 
principle or authority for holding that, in point of law, a 
manner of descent of an ordinary estate, depending solely 
on family usage, may not be discontinued, so as to let 
in the ordinary law of succession. Such family usages 
are in their nature different from a territorial custom, which 
is the lex loci binding all persons within the local 
limits in which it prevails. It is of the essence of family 
usages that they should be certain, invariable, and 
continuous, and well-established discontinuance must be 
held to destroy them. This would be so when the 
discontinuance has arisen from accidental causes ; and the 
effect cannot be less, when it has been intentionally 
brought about by the concurrent will of the family. It 


1 Mathura Naik'm v. Em Naikirt, 

4 Bom, 545, p. 559 (1880). 

* Vide Mathura Naik'm, 4 Bom, 

545 (1880) ; Batata . v. Ling an ,* 

gmda , ,19 Bom, 428, p. 459 [1894] ; 

Khojah's cases, Ferry’s 0. C. 110 ; 

Tata Chand v, Rrrb Ram. 3 Mud, 

H. C. R. 50 (1860) ; Bhan tfanaji 


Vtpat v. Smdrabui , H Bom. H. 
C. li. 249 (1874) ; Advyapa v. 
Rudrava , 4 Bom, 104 (1879). 

9 Abraham v. Abraham , 9 
Moo. I. A. 195 (1863) : VC. 1 W. 
K. 1 *, Rajhixhen Singh v. Rawjoy 
Svrmah Mummdar, 1 Cal. ,186 
at p. 195 (1872) : s.C. 19 W. R. 8. 
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would lead to much confusion, and abundant litigation, if 
the law attempted to revive and give effect to usages of 
this kind after they had been clearly abandoned, and the 
abandonment had been, as in this case, long acted upon.” 1 

West, J., in re Mathura Naikin /' following these Privy 
Council decisions, has remarked that judgment in accordance 
with a usage as existing does not imply, of necessity, 
either that it always has existed, or that it always must 
exist, so as to limit the operation of the Statute. A 
change in the popular conviction may, without inconsis- 
tency, be followed by a change in the course of the 
decision® by which the Legislature intended to reflect them. 

In re Abraham v. Abraham , the Privy Council have said 
that customs and usages dealing with property, unless their 
continuance is enjoined by law, may,, as they are adopted 
voluntarily, be changed or lost by disuetude. In Soorendra - 
nath Boy v. Ileeramonee Bnrmoneah , s their Lordships, 
‘following Abraham v. Abraham > observed “ whether the 
property be ancestral or self-acquired, the custom is capable 
of attaching and of being destroyed equally, as to both.” 

In a country where the law is fixed, such as in the 
civilized countries of the world, the law governing the 
devolutions of land is also settled ; so that a person coming 
to live in such a country and acquiring land will be 
governed with regard to his immoveable property by the 
settled law of tjhe land, that is, the lex loci . On his death 
his real estate will be inherited by his relations according 
to the lex loci , and not according to the law of the land 
from whence he came. But in India there is no lex loci 
governing immoveable property ; matters relating to pro- 
perty being governed by the law of one's own personal 
datns. Among the Hindus in India there are several 
distinct schools or systems which operate in different 

llajhihm Singh v. Ram joy * 12 Moo. I. A. 81 afc p. 91 (1808): 
Sn rmah JMdzimn da /*, 1 Cal. 180, p. s. c. 10 W. R. 35 (p. c.). See Vmhn 
195 (1872). v. Mukalinfja , 11 Ma*L 393, p. 400 

* 4 Bom. 545 at p. 5G1 (1880). (1888). 
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provinces. As for instance, a Hindu of Bengal is governed 
by the 'Dyabhaga ; of Behar, Northern India, Marhatta 
Country, and Northern Oanara, by the Mitahhara ; of 
Madras, by the Smriti ChiXnrlnka ; of Poona, Ahmednagar 
and Khandesh, by the Mayukha and so forth. Except in 
Bengal, the system of Mitahhara , however, practically 
prevails in all other provinces, although the special autho- 
rities mentioned as prevailing in them have also a con- 
siderable weight. But whether it be the Dyabhaga or 
Mitahhara that may prevail in a place, the law is not 
merely a local law but also a personal law, and becomes 
part of the status of every family which is governed by 
either school. Consequently, when any such family 
migrates to another province, governed by a different 
school of law, it carries with it its own law. 1 Thus if 
a family governed by the Dyabhaga in Bengal comes and 
settles in a place where the Mitahhara prevails, it will 
not be governed by the Mitakshara but by the Dyabhaga 
And this rule will apply not merely in respect of succes- 
sion and * inheritance to landed properties but also in 
matters of personal relationship of the members of the 
family. This is quite unlike the general rule that obtains 
in other countries, according to which, lew loci governs 
matters relating to land and the law of domicile governs 
. personal relations. 

The above principles are also applicable to families 
which have acquired any special custom of succession 
differing from that either of their original or acquired 
domicile. The same rule applies to a family which has 
changed its status. 2 

Buddhist Beyond some vestiges of the great religion of Gautama 

Customs. very litile is to be found in India of the Buddhistieal 
customs and usages. When Buddha was born, Brahmanism 

1 See Vasuderan v. Secy, of A. 132 (183U) ; Soomidea with 

State, 11 Mad. 157, p. .162 (1S81). Roy v. Heeramonee Rurmonmh, 12 
* Vide Rutehepuity fj-utt Jha v. Moo. 1. A. SI (1868). 

Jtujender X&raik Rue, 2 Moo. 1. 
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was in its ascendancy. But the teachings of Buddha soon 
succeeded in checking the tide of Brahmanism . The wide 
and rapid spread of Buddhism once threatened the existence 
of Brahmanism . But luckily for the latter, the great 
Sankaracharya appeared at an opportune time to preach 
his doctrine of Fed autism. His teachings not only re- 
tarded the progress of Buddhism , but soon resuscitated 
Brahmanism, and eventually expelled Buddhism from India. 
Buddhism, thus arrested and expelled from its native soil, 
found a congenial field in Ceylon, Arakan, Burma, China, 
and Tibet, where it has since taken root and become the 
religion qf the people of those countries. 

It is said that Burma was originally colonized by the 
Hindus and that the Buddhist religion was introduced 
there in the second century of the Christian era. Like 
the Hindu Code of Manu, the Burmese Dhammathats 
embody rules and principles, customs and usages, relating 
to social and religious, public and private rights, — the 
traditions, as it is said, from the foundation of the world, 
beginning from King Maha Thamada. The Dhammathats, 
in their origin, are Indian and Brahmanical and not 
Burmese or Buddhistical ; they have, however, been greatly 
modified by the Buddhist religion. The original Dham- 
mathats are in Sanskrit or Pali and have been translated 
into Burmese. Up to 1847 these books existed only in the 
form of palm leaf manuscripts. In that year Dr. Richard- 
son, Principal Assistant to the Commissioner, Tenasserim 
Provinces, published at Moulmein an edition in Burmese, 
with translation into English, of the Menu Kyay Dham - 
mathat and from that time it has been the sole book of 
reference. Mr. Jardine, late Judicial Commissioner of 
Burma, has, in his u Notes on Buddhist Law,” translated 
some portions of other Dhammathats relating to marriage, 
divorce, and inheritance. According tp Mr. Jardine u The 
Menu Kyay is fuller than most of the Dhammathats, , But 
in the present dearth of learning it is as difficult to appraise 
its authority as to determine its age, or the name of the 
5 . 
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author . . • it is probably a compilation made from the 
Dhammaihats ” 

All jurists agree that the marriage laws of a nation 
depend on the social, moral and religious ideas of the 
people. As regards the Burmese, it will be observed that 
round the central ideas of marriage, customs governing 
real and personal property, and its devolution and partition, 
range themselves. The Dhammathals recognise the cus- 
tom of polygamy. In Lower Burma it has prevailed so 
universally and for so long a time that it has acquired the 
force of law. 1 The Burmese had, like the Indians, their 
Pnnchaget . It was composed of Elders or Looggees who 
settled all questions of divorce, inheritance and partition 
of property, according to the customs and usages laid 
down by Menu, the recluse. 

The Government of India in legislating for the Courts 
ill Burma have recognised the rules and customs of the 
Burmese as will appear from the Burmese Courts Act XVII 
of 1875. Sec. t is as follows : — v ' 

“ Where, in any suit or proceeding, it is necessary for 
any Court under this Act to decide any question regarding 
succession, inheritance, marriage or caste, or any religious 
usage or institution, the Buddhist law in cases where the 
parties are Buddhists .... shall form the rule of deci- 


sion, except in so far as such law has, by legislative enact- 
ment, been altered or abolished or is opposed to any custom 
having the force of law in British Burma. 

a In cases not provided for by the former part of this 
section, or by any other law for the time being in force, 
the Court shall act according to justice, equity and good 
conscience.” 

In I860 Major Sparkes found a Code of Burmese Law 
combining the written law as found in the Menu Kyay 
with the lex loci or local custom. Besides Menu Kyay, 


* Ma, In Than v. Mi any Saw 
Ilia i Civil Refce. No. 1, 1880, de- 
cided on July 20, 1881 , 


*’ Sec M* Xu v. Mama/ Saing A 
Civil Appeal, June 24, 1874, per 
Sandford, J. 
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there are numerous rulings of the special Court and the 
Judicial Court of the Commissioner of Burma. All these 
rulings have authoritatively decided many doubtful points 
in Buddhist Customary Law. 

Among the Karens, Chins and other hill tribes, peculiar 
customs obtain and these customs differ from those of the 
.Burmese. 

So far as India is concerned the importance of Custo- 
mary Law has more reference to the Hindus than the 
followers of Islam. Yet, it is not a fact, as is generally 
supposed, that custom has no place, in Mahomedan jurispru- 
dence. cNo doubt the two principal sources of Islamic law 
are the Koran , as containing the words of God, and the 
Sauna or traditions, being the inspired utterances of the 
Prophet of Arabia and precedents derived from bis acts. 
Next in authority, as is well-known, are Ijuia or consensus 
of opinion among the. learned and Qigas or analogical 
deductions from the above three. But the same texts upon 
which Ijma is founded have led to the recognition of 
custom or Urf as an independent source of law. Indeed, 
the Prophet himself in his life-time recognised the force 
of customary law, as in many instances he either gave his 
express sanction to certain pro- Islamic usages prevalent 
among the Arabs or suffered such usages to continue with- 
out any expression of disapprobation. His companions 
after his decease similarly recognised many customs which 
were not inconsistent with the teachings of the Islamic 
faith. With the progress of time when the Mahomedans 
spread over different countries and included a variety of 
races the area of customary law became widened. The 
principle that regulates the validity of custom or usage in 
Mahomedan jurisprudence is that it must not be opposed 
to a clear text of the Koran or the Svnua . Otherwise it 
is broadly laid down that usage obtaining in a particular 
country among Mahomedans overrides any rule of law 
based on analogical deduction. It is further stated that a 
custom, to have the force of law in Mahomedan jurispru- 
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deuce, need not be general. Again, a custom has force 
and effect only in the age and the country in which it 
flourishes. 

A Full Bench of the High Court of the North-West 
Provinces has ruled that where a family has professed the 
Mahomedan religion for successive genei*ations, the Courts 
in this country, on the occasion of a claim to succession 
being met by a plea of social usage, are bound to dispose 
of the case under the Mahomedan law, and cannot re- 
cognise any such plea of usage which is opposed to the 
Mahomedan law. 1 The Privy Council in a case referred to 
this question as one which had not till then been settled. 
And although it was unnecessary to decide it in that case, 
their lordships used language which clearly indicated, 
that, in their opinion, it was doubtful whether Mahomedan 
law did admit of any control by custom. 2 * * * The Chief 
Court of the Punjab, however, in a case, held that by 
special family custom the females of a certain family 
were excluded from inheritance. The Court felt itself 
bound to give effect to this custom under provisions of 
Act IV of 1872. 8 

Act IV of 1872 has been amended by Act XII of 
1878, which provides that questions regarding succession, 
special property of females, betrothal, marriage, divorce, 
dower, adoption, guardianship, minority, bastardy, family- 
relations, wills, legacies, gifts, partitions or any religious 
usage or institution shall be decided according to any cus- 
tom applicable to the parties concerned, which is not 
contrary to justice, equity or good conscience, and has not 
been by this or any other enactment altered or abolished, 
and has not been declared to be void by competent 
authority.* Similar provisions have been made in Oudh, 

1 Surmnut Khan y. Kadir Dad 638 (1866). 

Khan, Vo! I F. B. Buie N, W, P. * liastam Ali v. Navoah Azniat 

88 (1866). Ali Khan, P. R. (1876) 21. 

* Jowala Buksh y. Dharum * Vide amended g. 6. 

Singh, 10 JIoo. I. A. 611' at p. 
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the Central Provinces, and Bombay Muffasil, i.e. } territories 
outside the Presidency , town of Bombay, where customs 
take precedence of Mahomedan law. 1 

The case of a Hindu embracing Christianity or Moslem- 
ism presents some difficulties as to the law applicable 
in such cases in regard to succession and inheritance. Ac- 
cording to the Koran, a convert to Mahomedanism changes 
his personal law also, ; so the general presumption is that 
a convert from Hinduism to the Islamic faith is governed 
by the Mahomedan law. In regard to converts from 
Hinduism to Christianity the case is somewhat different. 
Upon the conversion of a Hindu to Christianity, the 
Hindu law ceases to have any continuing obligatory force 
upon the convert. He may renounce the old law by which 
he was bound, as he renounced his old religion, or, if he 
thinks fit, he may abide by the old law notwithstanding 
the fact that he has renounced the old religion.* “The 
profession of Christianity releases the convert from the 
trammels of the Hindu law, but it does not of necessity 
involve any change of the rights or relations of the 
converts in matters with which Christianity has no concern, 
such as his rights and interests in, and his powers over, 
property." 8 

Before the Indian Succession Act was passed, Christian 
converts could elect to attach themselves strictly to the 
old Hindu usages or retain them in a modified form, 
or wholly abandon them. But now the Indian Succes- 
sion Act (Act X of 1865), governs Native Christians since 
the passing of the Act. And their rights and interests 
as to succession and inheritance of property are entirely 
regulated by it. * 

In this connection one matter worth noting is this. 
In dealing with converts, both Hindu and Mahomedan, 

' Vide Beg. IV of 1826, eg.3,26. W.R. l. (P. C.) 

Abraham v. Abraham, 9 ’ Ibid, 289, 

Moor. 1. A. 195 (1868); 8.0. 1 
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there may be eases in which the injunctions of religion 
and law are the same. In such cases no party can take 
shelter under custom and defend an objectionable practice. 
For instance, monogamy' is an essential part of Chris- 
tianity. A Mahoniedan or a Hindu convert to Christianity 
could not possibly marry a second wife, after his conver- 
sion, during the life of the first ; and if he did so, the issue 
by such second marriage would certainly not be legitimate, 
any Hindu or Mahomedan usage to the contrary . 1 
Illegal and A custom which is contrary to public policy or preju- 
tonrs° ra * CU ^* Hieial to public interests or against morality cannot have 
the force of law, nor will it be recognised by any Court 
of law. It may be ancient and uniform, certain and 
continuous; in fact, it may have all the requisites of a 
valid custom ,* yet because it is repugnant to public moral- 
* ity, or against general interests, it can not receive the 
same recognition from Courts of law as other customs and 
usages obtain when proved, though at variance with the 
general law. Following this sound principle, the custom 
of Hindu widows burning themselves on the funeral 
pyre of their husbands, (known as a suttee) was dis- 
countenanced by British Indian Courts ; and an enactment 
was passed making the aiding and abetting an act of 
suttee a crime and punishable . 2 Similarly the practice of 
adopting daughters for prostitution by the Naikins of 
the Western India was held to be bad and the Bombay 
Court refused to recognise it. 

Such evil customs, even though sanctioned by judicial 
decisions in the past, are not recognised now-a days. Like 
the custom of adoption of a daughter among the Naikins, 
there are other customs generally known as immoral usages 
or customs. For instance, the custom of recognizing the 

* Hyde v. Hyde , , IP . & I). 17 W. K. 77; Smdiumi v. T, 

130(1866) ; Skinner v, Ovtle , 14 Hariprasad , 28 Bom. 597 (191)3), 
Moo. I. A. 309 at p. 324 (1871) : 1 VUh Keg. XVIJ of 1829. 

8.0. 10 B, L. R. 125 (P, 0.) : s. tv 
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right of heirship of illegitimate sons born of adulterous 
intercourse/ of the custom of dancing girls, attached to a 
Pagoda, going through a sham marriage and practically 
leading a life of prostitution, 2 or a caste custom authoriz- 
ing a woman to abandon her husband and marry again 
without his consent/ and so forth. 

The custom of demanding and taking pou [hoonda or 
pain, as it is called in Bombay), as consideration for mar- 
riage is against the injunctions of Mauu. 4 Garth, C. J., 
in one case 5 held that such contracts arc “so far void as 
to be incapable of being enforced by the rule of equity 
and good conscience.” The Bombay Court went further, 
and, in a very recent case/ held that a marriage contract 
for the payment of pou is illegal and opposed to morality 
and public policy/ 

The English jurists divide customs into two classijication 
classes : — General and Particular or Special . The former of customs, 

are, the universal rule of the whole kingdom and form 
what is usually known as the Common law of England. 

The latter are exceptions to the Common law and usually 
designated as customs, e. g, } customs of Gavelkind, or 
customs of a Manor. Under this head are also included 
the Customs of Merchants, or rules relative to Bills of 
Exchange, Partnerships, &c. 3 The Indian Evidence Act 
deals with three classes of customs, viz., Public, General, 
and Family or Private. ( Tide ss. 32, 48, and 49, of the 
Act). The distinction between Public and General cus- 


1 Naragan Martin v. Luring this purpose is a seller of his off- 
Bkarthu 2 Bom. 140 (1877). spring.”— Harm, 111, s. 51. 

1 Meg, v. Jalli Bharin , 6 Bom. h Hum Chand Sen v. Audaito 
H. C„ C. C. 60 (I860). Sen, 10 Cal. 1054 (1884). 

8 11. v. Kansan Goja, 2 Bom. FT. * Dholidm Mrar v. Fulchad 

C. It, 124 (1864). Chhagan , 22 Bom. 658. (1807), 

4 “Let no father, who knows the 1 See Baled Das v. Nadu Das, 
law, receive a gratuity, however 0 C, W. N. 00 n. (1005). 
small, for giving his daughter in H Stephen’s Commentaries, Vul 
marriage, since the man who I, pp, 22-25. 

through avarice takes gratuity for 
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toms, as drawn under the English law, seems to be that 
the former concern every member of the State or King- 
dom, whereas the latter are limited to a lesser though still 
a considerable portion of the community * 1 

We do not desire to follow the classification of the 
Indian Evidence Act but will treat the question of customs 
and usages with reference to the people, the communities, 
the professions, the guilds, and the trades among which 
they prevail and are observed. In British India we find three 
principal communities occupying the country — the Hindu, 
the Buddhist and the Moslem. Now each of these commu- 
nities has its own peculiar customs and usages. So again, 
the people of Malabar and the Punjab. And as to the 
professions, guilds, and trades they too have their own 
customs and usages which govern their mutual dealings. 
We propose to classify and deal with customs and usages 
prevailing in British India as follows. 

Hindu customs and usages are usually grouped under 
the heads of Knlachar and Desachar. Kulachar (or Ram wa 
Rewaj'i«Khaii(lan as it is called in Upper India), i.e. y 
Family Customs embrace all the various customs which 
obtain in a particular family. Desachar i.e., Local Cus- 
toms are those which prevail in any particular District 
or within a local area. In dealing with Hindu customs 
we propose first to deal with Family and Local customs 
in a general way and then under the head of Hindu cus* 
toms we shall consider separately the customs in respect 
of Adoption, Impartiality, Religious Endowment, In- 
heritance, Marriage and Divorce. Under each of these 
heads the peculiar customs prevailing in different parts 
of India and among different classes or sects of the 
people will be fully and exhaustively considered. 

The Buddhistical customs of the people of Burma, 
Arakan, Shan aud other provinces differ materially from 
those of the Hindus. The consideration of their interest- 
ing customs will occupy a place in this work. 

Bee see, *8, Explanation, Indian Evidence Act. 
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The Mahomedans in India form a considerable part of 
the population and their customs and usages though not 
numerous will be treated in a separate chapter. 

Besides these, we have to consider the peculiar customs 
which prevail in Malabar, Canara and in some places in 
Southern India, and also among Tamil emigrants of 
Northern Ceylon. The Nairs, the Kandhs, the Moplas, 
the Numbudris, the Tamils— all of them have customs 
and usages which are archaic and primitive in their 
character. And as the study of these customs is very 
interesting, they will be treated under the head of Malabar 
customs . 0 

The customs and usages prevailing in the Punjab, 
both of the Hindus and Mahomedans, are so varied and 
numerous that they cannot be treated as fully as we 
should desire, but yet we will deal with them as far as 
we can in the course of this work, noting the most 
important ones. 

There are certain customs and usages which have force 
between landlords and tenants and as their respective 
rights have often to be determined by such customs we 
must notice them. 

Further a large body of customs and usages has come 
into existence among the various guilds and professions 
and is commonly known as Mercantile or Trade Customs. 
Again, certain peculiar customs are also found among 
brokers and agents, and these are known as customs in 
Agency. Both Trade and Agency Customs are very im« 
portant in determining commercial matters and we will 
deal with them separately. Finally, illegal and immoral 
customs and usages, not recognized by our Courts, 
deserve a passing notice. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FAMILY CUSTOMS. 

A family custom or kulachar is defined to he “ the Definition, 
usages of a family transmitted successively ( from father 
to son) according to law.” 1 It generally relates to matters 
affecting the members of a family in their relationship 
to each other and to the family as a unit. Amongst the 
members of a family it has an obligatory force and 
distinguishes the family by its rules from other families. 

These rules chiefly concern adoption, marriage, descent and 
devolution of property. In its nature it is quite different 
from deshachar or local custom and stands on a different 
footing. Unlike deshachar , which binds all persons 
within the local limits in which it prevails, a family 
custom governs the members of a particular family only 
and beyond that its controlling influence cannot extend. 

Under Hindu law a family usage or custom, when clearly 
proved, outweighs the written text of the law. 2 

The reason why a family custom is allowed so import- 
ant a place in the constitution of Hindu law is obvious, 
when we remember the intimate connection between the 
celebration of the family sacrifices and the ownership of 
the family property which is found subsisting in early 
times. By many of the Hindu sages this connection was 
made the basis of the theory of the spiritual origin of the 


1 Katyayana cited in Vimmitro * 
daya. See also Sumrun Singh v. 
Khedun Singly 2 S. D. Sel. Kep. 
147 p. 149 (1814) “To legalize 
any deviation from the strict letter 
of the law, it is necessary that 

the usage should have been pre- 
valent during a long succession of 


ancestors in the family, when it 
becomes known by the name of 
kulachar .” 

9 Collector of Madura v. Mootoo 
Ramalinga Sathnpathy 12 Moo. 
I A. 397 p. 433 (1868); Bhm 
Nanaji Utpat v. Sundrabai 11 
Uom. H. C.-B. 249, p. 268 (1874). 
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proprietary rights.' “There is” say their Lordships of 
the Privy Council, “in the Hindu law so close a connection 
between their religion and their succession to property, 
that the preferable right to perform the shradk is commonly 
viewed as governing also the question of the preferable right 
to succession of property; and as a general rule they would 
be expected to be found in union.”* 

A family custom, to constitute a law for that family, 
must be shown to have been uniformly observed or of 
long continuance. A mere convention or an arrangement 
by mutual assent for peace or convenience cannot be 
recognized as a family custom. The testimony must show 
clearly that it has been submitted to as legally binding 
and not a mere arrangement or a pact among the members 
of the family themselves.* In Myna Boyee v. Ootaram ,* the 
Judicial Committee observed that “the parties could not by 
their agreement give new rights of succession to themselves 
or their heirs unknown to the law.” 

As regards what are the requisites of a family custom we 
must refer our readers to the Introductory. Chapter . 1 
Thte necessary and indispensable elements which give 
custom its obligatory character and binding force 
of law are mentioned there. Those requirements are 
never so rigidly enforced as in the establishment of a 
family custom. Its antiquity and invariableness must be 
established by clear and positive proof. Where such 
evidence was not forthcoming the question at issue was 
decided according to the ordinary rule of Hindu law.* 
Markby J., said that in order to establish a kulachar or 
family custom of descent, there must be shown “either a 


» Vide 11 Bom. H.C.K, 249 p. ‘ 8 Moo. 1. A. 400 p. 420 
264 (1874). (1861). 

* 8 ovrendranath Boy v. Eeera- * Vide p. 24 twpra. 

monee Bummeah, 12 Moo. I. A. * Ramekurn Mujmeoadar Chtne- 

81 p. 96 (1868). dhree v, Baja BUKooMth Singh, 

• 11 Bom. H.C.B. 249 p. 277 12 S.D. Deris. 899 ( 1866 ) . 

(1874), 
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clear, distinct, and positive tradition in the family that the * 

Knlachar exists, or a long series of instances of anomalous, 
inheritance from which the Knlachar may be inferred /” 1 

The discontinuance of a custom even from accidental Effect of Dis- 
cs, uses, rentiers it inoperative. When it has been, inten- c ^ )ntinu ^ nce 
tion^lly abandoned or discontinued, by the concurrent will 
of the family it will be absurd to expect that any Court 
will revive or give effect to it. In the great Soosung 
estate case, the Calcutta High Court said that “one 
departure from a custom is sufficient of itself to destroy 
the custom if . ever it existed” and the Judicial Committee 
in the satfle case observed that “a well-established disconti- 
nuance must he held to destroy them (usages).”* 

In this case the special custom of descent was found to 
have been designedly discontinued for a long time and, 
therefore, though the estate was descendible to the eldest 
son to the exclusion of other sons and was impartible 
and inalienable, the Judicial Committee held that the 
succession in this estate should be regulated not by custom, 
but by the ordinary rule of Hindu Law. In a very 
recent case 8 the Allahabad High Court following the 
Soosung case observed that where, however, such a custom 
has been proved the onus is upon the party who alleges 
the discontinuance thereof to prove that fact. But such a 
discontinuance was held not to be established by one 
instance in which a female having no title had usurped 
possession of the family property and had then gone 
through the form of making, by way of a compromise, 
a gift of it to the rightful heir, there being otherwise clear 
and consistent evidence of the existence of the custom. 

But when a family emigrates from one district to 

* Maharanee Eeeranath Kooeree Part I, 297 at p. 810 (1865) : s, c. 
v. Baboo Burnt Narain Singh in the Privy Council 1 Cal. 186 at 
16 W. R. 375 at p. 386 p. 196(1872). 

(1871); 1 Sarabjit Partap Bahadur Sahi 

* ttajkishenh Sing v. Rdmjoy v. Indrajit Partap Bahadur Sahi ? 

Surma Mommdai\ 8 Sevestre, 47 All* 203 (1904), 
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another it may retain its religious rites and observances, 
and yet acquiesce in a devolution of property in the common 
course of descent amongst persons of the same race in 
the district in which it has settled. 1 

A family custom cannot be binding, where the family 
or estate is so modern as to preclude the idea of 
immemorial usage. So where it was contended that the 
disputed property was ancestral property and descended 
to the eldest male heir by reason of its being subject to a 
custom of primogeniture, the Privy Council found the 
evidence “insufficient to found a family custom, which the 
Courts below have held must be proved by something like 
what we should call, in this country, immemorial usage. 
It is a thing which cannot be predicated of a simple and 
single estate, the title to which dates from comparatively 
a short period of time back/'* 

In a suit for partition a custom was set up according 
to which the family property was not subject to partition. 
It was found, however, that the family was indisputably 
a joint Hindu family. There had been partitions of the 
family property in former times, But during the last six 
or seven generations the estate had never been divided. 
The Privy Council held that this fact alone could not 
control the operation of the ordinary rule of Hindu Law 
or deprive the members of a joint and undivided family 
of the right to demand a partition.’ 

As long-existing family usages supersede the ordinary 
laws of inheritance in large zemindaris or petty Rajships/ 
we propose to deal with some of the important ones now : — 
A very curious custom of succession prevails in the 
Tipperah Raj family, according to which the reigning 

1 Soorendranath Boy v, Keera* 1 Durriao Singh v Bavi Singh, 
nut nee Burmoneah, 12 Moo. I. A 81 1 I. A, 3 (1873;. 

(1868). * Vide Maharajah Gvmmram 

% Umrithnath Chowdhry v. Deo v. Unund Lai Sing , 6 8. D., 
Boureenath Chowdhry, 13 Moo. Bel. Hep,, 282, (354) (1840). 

IX 642 at p. 549 (1870). 
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Rajah in his life-time appoints two persons as his possible 
successors to the Raj. Of these, one is called the Jnbraj 
and the other, the Burra Thakur. The Jubraj succeeds to 
the Raj on the death of the Rajah in preference to the 
next of kin. The Buna Thakur is next in rank to the 
Jubraj \ On the death of the Rajah and in default of the 
Jnbraj , the Burra Thakur succeeds to the Raj. The choice 
of the Rajah in Ins selection of Jubraj and Burra Thakur is 
restricted to the legitimate male members of the Raj family. 

The succession to the Tipperah Raj has led to much 
litigation from time to time. The earliest case reported is 
Jtamgunga Deo v. Doorgamnnee Jubraj V In this case I) 
brought an action against R in the Provincial Court of 
Dacca, on the 12th August, 1805, to recover from R the 
Raj. The case of D was that in 1785 on the death of the 
then Rajah there being no Jubraj or Burra Thakur , his 
(deceased Rajah's) second son succeeded to the zemindari 
with the sanction and authority of the British Government. 
The newly installed Rajah had appointed Das Jubraj and 
his own son as Burra Thakur. R resisted lTs claim on the 
ground that he (R) was the eldest son and legal heir of the 
late Rajah and denied the custom alleged by the plaintiff. 
The Sudder Dewany Adawlut found that the custom, 
specified above, having existed in the family of the parties 
for many generations, D, on the death of the Rajah, was 
entitled to succeed as Jubraj , and R, as the son, had no title 
to succession This case recognized the custom of the Jubraj 
succeeding to the Raj in preference to the next of kin. 

The next case is Urjnn Manic Thakoor v. Ramgunga 
Deo } This suit was instituted after the death of Durga- 
munee mentioned in the first case. On the 18th April, 
1813 , Durgamunee died without having nominated any- 
body to the Jtibrajship. His opponent in the former case, 

1 I S. D. Sel. Rep., 270, (361) [1815]. See the genealogical 

[1804], table of the Raj family given in 

* 2S.D. Sel. JJep,, 139, (177) this ease. 
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Ramgunga Deo, put forward bis claim to the Raj now, 
on the ground that the deceased Rajah had not appointed 
any Jnbraj and as he had been appointed Burra Thakur in 
the life-time of the deceased Rajah, his claim was superior 
to that of others. The Sudder Devvany Adavvlut decicled 
in his favour holding that, by the special usage of the 
Tipperah Raj family the person appointed Jnbraj takes 
the inheritance in preference to the next of kin, and the 
person appointed Burra Thakur is considered next to him 
in succession and takes the inheritance in his default as 
well as at his death, provided the Jnbraj , after becoming 
Rajah, has not appointed any other person to be his Jubraj, 
Prom this case it is clear that a Burra Thakur , once appoint- 
ed, continues as such after the death of the Rajah unless he 
be appointed the Jubraj by the new King, and also that, 
if there be no Jubraj , the Burra Thakur succeeds to the 
gadi . 

The third case 1 * decided by the Sudder Dewany Adavvlut 
was one brought by the widow of Durgamunee. She, in 
a separate suit, asserted that as her husband had died with- 
out appointing a Jubraj , she, as his widow, was entitled 
to succeed to the Raj and Zemindari. Both the Provin- 
cial and the Sudder Courts decided against her. The 
latter Court in summarily dismissing her appeal, simply 
referred to their decisions in the llrjun Manias case 
before mentioned. This case also upholds the above 
family customs as against succession under the ordinary 
Hindu law. 

The next case 3 involving the right of succession to the 
Tipperah Raj is the Privy Council case, lit* this case 
the principal issues were (i) whether the last Rajah had 

1 Ranee Soomitra v. Ramgunga ( 1 * 0 .) [See the genealogical chart J : 
Manik, 3 S. D„ Sel. Rep. 40 (54) s.o , 3, B. L. R. [3: s.c. 12 W. 
[1820], R. 21 (p.o,). The same case in the 

* NeelMxtnt Deb Burma no v Beer- High! Court 1 W* B, 177, (1864) 
ehunder Thahoor, 12 Moo, I. A. s.c., .1.0 Sevestre 136. 

623, £(1869) ; s.c., 10 Sevestre, 163, 
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power of his own free choice to appoint a person Jubraj in 
preference to a senior member , of the family and nearest 
of kin to him, and (it) supposing there was no valid appoint- 
ment of Jubraj, who was entitled to succeed to the Raj ? 

. The suit was. brought by the half-brother of the late 
Rajah against his ( the Rajah’s ) uterine brother to recover 
the Raj. The plaintiff alleged that the defendant had not 
been validly appointed Jubraj and whereas the former Rajah 
had promised that the plaintiff should succeed him and 
whereas the plaintiff was the eldest surviving son of the 
former Rajah, and as such belonged to a class out of which, 
according °to the family custom, a Jubraj could alone be 
elected, he was entitled to succeed. The Judicial Com- 
mittee, however, found that the defendant was duly 
appointed Jubraj by the late Rajah, and that the right of 
succession to the Raj was governed by Knlachar and devol- 
ved on the defendant, as there was no restriction by the 
family custom on the reigning Rajah obliging him to 
appoint the eldest of his kindred Jubraj. . 

In the above Privy Council case, their Lordships, 
after referring to the three Sudder Dcwany cases, observed 
thus : “ These three cases establish that, according to the 
custom, a reigning Rajah should name a Jubraj and Burra 
Thahir, of whom the first succeeds to the throne, and the 
latter to the office of Jubraj. Both parties to this appeal admit 
the custom so far ." 1 From the above passage it would appear 
that on the Jubraj succeeding to the Raj, the Burra Tkakur , 
ipsa facto, became Jubraj. But from the facts as reported 
in the second case, it is clear that the Jubraj on succeeding 

* C* 

to the Raj has the right and privilege of appointing a 
Jubraj who may or may not be the Burra Tkakur, For we 
see when Rajdhur Manic was Rajah, Doorga Munee was 
Jubraj andRamgunga Deo was Burra Tkakur. On Doorga 
Munee succeeding to the Raj. he did not, as a matter of 
fact, appoint any Jubraj. And Ramgunga Deo’s claim to 


1 Vide. 12 Moo. LA. p. 638. 
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succeed on the death of Durga Munee was based on the 
fact that he was Burra Thahir and not Juiraj. 

The most recent case, 1 * * connected with this Raj was 
heard by a Special Bench of the Calcutta High Court on 
appeal from the District Court. The case, however, was 
disposed of on the point of jurisdiction. There the plaintiff’s 
contention was that according to the custom the appoint- 
ments of a Juiraj and a Burra Thahir by the reigning 
Rajah " fix irrevocably the succession in the parties nomi- 
nated, and the Juiraj so appointed is indefeasibly entitled 
to succeed on the demise of the reigning Rajah, who 
appointed him to the Rajship” and “ the Burra Thakur so 
appointed is indefeasibly entitled to succeed to such 
property on the demise of the J ubraj. ” The defendant 
on the other hand stated inter alia that “each reigning 
Rajah is, after his succession to the throne, empowered of 
his own absolute and free choice to nominate and appoint 
a member of the royal family to be his immediate 
successor under the title and designation of Juiraj , 
who, on such nomination, and appointment, becomes 
entitled to, and does, if alive on the death of the 
Rajah by whom he was so appointed, succeed to the 
Raj.”* 

It is a matter of great regret that the High Court was 
precluded from settling this much disputed family custom 
once for all. What their Lordships of the Judicial Com- 
mittee deduced from the above three Sudder Dewany cases 
to be the family custom of the Tipperah Raj* was merely 
an obiter dictum , the main issue in the case being whether 
the reigning Rajah was obliged to appoint the eldest of his 
kindred Juiraj . And further more, that deduction, as we 
have already pointed out, was not borne out by the faets. 
From all these cases, however, we think that the following 

1 8Kavmrendra Chandra, Deh 12 C.W.N, 777 : S,C. 8 Cal. L.J, 1. 

Barman v. Bircndra Kishore Deh 9 Vide Ibid pp. 785, 786. 

Barman, 35 Cal. 777 (1908) ^ * Bee supra 49, 
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customs pertaining to the Tipperah Raj may be considered 
as established. 

Firstly — According to the family custom, the reigning 
Rajah nominates and appoints a Juiraj and Burra 
Thakur, So long as the nominees are alive 
the appointments of Juiraj and Burra Thakur 
are irrevocable. 

Secondly — On the death of the King, the Juiraj succeeds 
to the Raj, and is at liberty to appoint a new 
Juiraj, or affirm the previous Burra Thakur as 
Juiraj and appoint a new Burra Thakur. 
Thirdly — The choice of the Rajah in these two appoint-* 
ments is restricted to the legitimate male members 
of the Raj family. 

Fourthly — The Burra Thakur has no indefeasible right to 
succeed to the Jubrajship on the installation of 
the Juiraj to the throne, but it depends entirely 
- ■ on the will of the new Rajah. 

Fifthly — When at the demise of the Rajah there happens 
to be no Juiraj but only the Burra Thakur, the 
latter succeeds to the Raj in preference to the 
next of kin. 

Sixthly — It would appear that if at the death of the Rajah 
it happened that neither Juiraj nor Burra Thakur 
were in existence, the succession to the Raj would 
“devolve on the next of kin, respect being had 
to primogeniture.” 1 

The Tipperah estate being indivisible, the reigning 
Rajah is not competent to make a grant or give what may 
be termed a lease, the effect of which might be to alienate a 
portion of the lands comprised in the estate for a period ex- 
tending beyond his life. “It appears,” said the learned J udges, 
“ from the cases of Bamgunga Deo v. Doorgamnnee Juiraj, 


* Vide Vrjun Manic lltakoor v. Lurmono v JSecrchunder Thaiooi) 
Ramgunya Leo, 2 S. I). Bel Rep. 2 Moo. I. A*, pp, 541*42 (1869). 
pp. 178/180 (1815); Neclkido Deb 


Power of 
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Rajah of 
Tipperah. 
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Ur jim Manic Thakoor v. Ramgunga Deo, and Ranee Soomitrd 
v. Ramgunga Manick that by special usage the Jubraj or 
person nominated by the reigning Rajah of Tipperah suc- 
ceeds on his death to the Raj, and the estate is one of those 
of the nature contemplated by Regulation X of 1800, and 
not liable to division. The estate, therefore, being indivisible, 
it is clear that the late Rajah was not competent to make 
a grant or give What may be termed a lease, the effect of 
which might be to alienate a portion of the lands comprised 
in the estate for a period extending beyond his own life. - ” 1 * 3 
In a note appended to this decision it was remarked that in 
another case by the same plaintiff against Ranee Kotee 
Lukkea Debee? the competency of the Rajah of Tipperah 
was the point directly at issue, and the decision was in 
favour of the plaintiff on the ground of family usage as in 
the foregoing case. 

But if the lessee was an outsider and not a member of 
the Raj family, such alienation would be unaffected by the 
family custom. Thus in a case where the Maharajah sued 
to recover lands from the defendant, which, the latter 
alleged, had been leased to him in perpetuity by a former 
Rajah, the learned Judges distinguished the case of 
Maharajah Kishen Kishore Manik v. llurree Mala 8 as the 
defendant in that case was a member of the family, and 
the Court there ruled that it was not competent to the 
reigning Rajah of Tipperah to alienate the lands of the 
Zemindari of the Raj to one of hie own family for a period 
extending beyond the term of his own life. In the present 
ease the lessee was not a member of the family, and conse- 
quently, not the custom of the family, as between its several 
members, but the ordinary law of landlord and tenant must; 
govern the decision. 4 - ' 

1 Maharajah Kishen Kishore (1837), 

Manick v. llurree Mala, 0 S. D, Sol , 1 Maharajah Ishutt Ch under 

Rep* 155 (186) [1837]. Manik Bahadur v. Myntirn y .8. T>. 

* Ibid 15.7. . Decw. 1375 (1857). 

3 See C> S. D. Sol. Rep, 155 (18ii) 
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A rather ingenious defence was set up by a married 
daughter of the Raj family, when the reigning Rajah 
sought to recover from her certain lands alleged to have 
been held on a moknrruvee pottah given by his predecessor. 
The Rajah based his claim upon the custom of the family, 
vt that any grant of this nature was resumable on the 
death of the grantor. The lady asserted that she, having 
married into another gotra (race^ was no longer a member 
of the family of the Rajah of Tipperah, and therefore she 
was not affected by the alleged custom. But the Court, on 
consideration of the two foregoing cases, observed that 
u grants of such a nature as was sought to be resumed, 
when made by the Rajah of Tipperah to a member of his 
family, were, by recognized custom, voidable by his suc- 
cessor, and that, in fact, the grantee took subject to this 
condition, and that a daughter of the Rajah, whether 
married or not, was a member of the family / n 

Succession to the Tirhoot Raj is governed by Kidachar 
and the estate devolves entire on the eldest son and is not 
subject to division. In a suit to recover a moiety of the estate, 
the plaintiff asserted that succession was to be governed by 
Hindu law, while the defendant rested liis claim on Kidachar , 
alleging that the Raj and domain appertaining thereto had 
never been separated, but had devolved entire on each holder 
on the death of his predecessor for fourteen generations, and 
that such custom was still in force; that this had been 
maintained for some generations past by virtue of a deed 
of settlement under which the Raj and estates had, on each 
occasion, been conveyed to the eldest son, suitable provision 
being made for younger branches; that in case of there 
eing no sou, it would devolve on the next brother 
and his descendants in right line according to primo- 
geniture. The Court found that the evidence was 

1 titop Moorfmj Koorec v. Bee* thunder Manichja v. Man Chunter 
winter Joobraj , 5 Wyman; 170 Thabor, 2 Shame, !M (1878) which 
( 18<iS). See also Maharajah Bee* followed this ease 
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conclusive as to the existence of the immemorial family 
custom or Kulachar regulating succession as contended by 
the defendant/ 

Baboo 7, Ganes/t Bait Singh , a younger member of the 
family, brought a suit against the then Maharajah to recover 
possession of a moiety of the ancestral estate of Tirhoot. 
The Privy Council dismissed his claim, following the ruling 
of the foregoing case, and observed : “ We apprehend that 

the principle upon which we are about to proceed in this ease 
admits of no doubt or question whatever. By the general 
law prevailing in the District, and indeed generally under 
the Hindu Law, estates are divisible amongst the sons when 
there are more than one son $ they do not descend to the eldest 
son but are divisible amongst all. With respect to a Raj as a 
Principality, the general rule is otherwise and must be so. It 
is a Sovereignty, a Principality, a subordinate Sovereignty 
and Principality no doubt, but still a limited Sovereignty 
and Principality, which, in its very nature, excludes the 
idea of division in the sense in which the term is used in 
the present ease. Again, there is no doubt that the general 
law with respect to inheritance, as well as with respect to 
other matters, may, in the case of great families where it is 
shown that usage has prevailed for a very long series of 
years, be controlled, unless there be a positive law to the 
contrary /” 1 

In the Tirhoot Raj family a custom prevails to the 
effect that the Rajah in possession in his own life-time may 
abdicate and assign by deed the Raj-title and domain to 
his eldest son or next immediate male heir, provision being 

1 Maharaj Kotour Basdeo Singh warty of his successors were called 
t. Maharaja Roodur Singh Thahoor* , and not Rajahs or Malta* 
. Bahadur , 7 S. I). Bel. Rep. 271 rajahs The younger sons were 
(1846) : s.C. 2 S. D. Dec is. 52. Bee called “ Balms ” or Maharajah 
Baboo Guirnh Bntt Singh^w Baboo s. See 6 Moo. I. A. 164, p. 
Mahotaj Kownr Baodur Singh* 2 S. 191 (1855). 

D. Decis. 79 (1846). •Vide Baboo Gwmsh JJmtt 

* The original founder of the Singh v, Moheshur Singh, 6 MoO. 
family of the Tirhoot Raj. and J.A. 164 at p. 187 (1855). 
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made for the Balooam allowance for the younger sons. 

Such custom has been recognized by the Privy Council. 1 

The Bettiah Raj now consists of two Pergunnahs— Bettiah 
Simrown and Msjhowa. But at the date when the East 
India Company became the rulers of Bengal in 1765, what 
is now known as the Bettiah Raj was included in a larger 
property called the Raj Reasut of Sirkar Champaran, which 
was an ancient impartible Raj comprising in addition to 
Pergunnahs Simrown and Majhowa, two other Pergunnahs 
called Maishi and Babra. The Sirkar Champaran was 
formerly, held by Rajah Guj Singh, who died in 1694, 
leaving Dhalip Singh, his eldest son and successor to the 
Raj, and two other sons, Pirthi Singh and Satrajit Singh. 

Rajah Dhalip Singh died in 1715 and was succeeded by 
Rajah Dhrub Singh who died in 1763 without sons, but 
leaving a daughter. On the death of Rajah Dhrub Singh, 
his daughter’s son, Rajah .Tugal Kishore Singh entered into 
possession of the Sirkar Champaran and was in possession 
thereof at the date when the East India Company assumed 
the Government of the Province, 

In 1766, one year after the acquisition of the Dewany 
by the Government, Rajah Jugal Kishore Singh having 
joined in opposition to the British Government, and having 
been defeated by the forces of the East India Company, 
fled to Bundelkund; whereupon the British Government 
took possession of his estate and placed the zemindari under 
the management of their Revenue officers. In the year 
1771, he returned upon the invitation of the members of 
'the Patna Council and upon that occasion a portion of his 
estates, consisting of the Pergunnahs and other particulars, 
were restored to him. But in consequence of his failing 
to discharge the revenue assessed upon them, he was, in 
the following year, again deprived of the management and 

1 Vide 6 Moo. I. A. 164. (1865) ; Bahadur , 7 S. D. Sel, Bep. 271 
also see Maharaj Kowur Basden (1846). 

Sinyk t. Maharaja Boodur Singh 
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possession of these Pergunnahs, and ordered thenceforth to, 
reside at Patna. 

At the time of Rajah Jugal Kishorc’s restoration to 
' a portion of his zemindari, the residue thereof ' was 
bestowed by: the Government upon Kajah Sri Kishen Singh 
and Baboo Abdbut Singh, who were first cousins on the 
paternal side of the deceased Rajah Dhrub Singh. 

Bir Kishore Singh was the son of Rajah Jugal Kishore, 
He was allowed the same allowance as his father and the 
allowance continued until .1790, when the decennial settle- 
ment was established. 

Under orders of the Governor-General in Council, 
certain Pergunnahs of the Sirkar Champaran, viz., Simrown 
and Majhowa, were settled with Bir Kishore Singh and the 
remainder viz., Pergunnahs Maihsi and Babra, were settled 
with Rajah Sri Kishen Singh. 

Rajah Sri Kishen died in 1798, and was succeeded by 
his son Gunga Persbad Siugh. In 1808 Gunga Pershad 
filed a suit against Bir Kishore, to recover Pergunnahs 
Majhowa and Simrown. The suit was dismissed on the 
ground that the cause of action was barred by limitation, 
and the decree was ultimately affirmed on that ground by 
the Judicial Committee. 1 

Recently another suit was brought by Ram Nundun 
Singh to recover the Raj of Bettiah, on the death of 
Maharajah Sir Iiarendra Kishore Singh without issue, 
which happened in 1893. The plaintiff contended, that 
according to the custom of the family the estate des- 
cended to male heirs only in a course of lineal primogeni- 
ture in exclusion of females. He also contended alter- 
natively, that the Bettiah estate was the joint family 
property of the predecessors of the deceased Maharajah 
and himself, between whom there had been no division 
of estate, and he was therefore entitled to succeed as 

1 Vide Dundial Singh y Anund (1837)* 

Jfyhtoar Singh, I Moo. I. A, 482 
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co-parcener by right of survivorship in exclusion of the 
widows of the deceased Maharajah, the family being 
governed by the law of the Mitakshara. The defendants on 
the other Hand contended that tlie Bettiah estate, consisting 
of the Pergunnahs of Simrown and Majhowa, became and 
was the self-acquired property of Rajah Jugal Kishore by 
grant from Government. The suit ultimately went to 
the Privy Council, and their Lordships decided the matter 
against the plaintiff. Their Lordships have held that 
The Bettiah estate is and has always been treated as 
an Impartible Raj. The Government was at liberty to 
divide the Sirkar into two portions and to grant one portion 
away from the heir of the former owner of the estate; 
and, it (the Government) was equally at liberty to grant 
the whole away from him though, from reasons of policy, it 
preferred to extend its favour to him in a certain measure. 
The grant of Maihsi and Babra to Sri Kishen and Abdhut 
was a direct exercise of sovereign authority, and proceeded 
from grace and favour alone ; and the reinstatement of 
Rajah Jugal Kisbore's heir to a portion of his father's 
former estate also bore the same character. The present 
Bettiah Raj must be taken to be the self-acquired property 
of Bir Kishore Singh, though with all the incidents of the 
family tenure of the old estate as an Impartible Raj. 1 

The alleged family custom, excluding females from in- 
heritance, affecting the Bettiah Raj has not been proved. 
The widows of the last male holder dying without issue and 
without leaving collateral heirs, may, therefore, succeed 
to their deceased husband's estate. It is important to 
note that the Bettiah Raj domain is now under female 
ownership. 

Though succession by the eldest son is a feature peculiar 
to large Estates or Principalities, yet the question as to 
whether that right belonged to a son of the j mat or eldest 

1 Rm* Nmdm 8. V*gh v. p 193 (1902) g. q, 7 0. W, JT, 57, 
Mdhami Janki Koer , 29 I, 4* 178 

8 


Manbhom Es- 
tate. 


- 1 
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Rani, to the prejudice of an elder son by another wife was 
once a matter of contention in the Manbhom estate. The 
deceased Rajah had five Ranis. The eldest son was born of 
the youngest or fifth Rani. He claimed the Raj by virtue of 
an immemorial family custom whereby the eldest son 
succeeded to the Raj and the other sons received only 
subsistence allowance. The son of the eldest or paat Rani, 
who was a younger son, alleged that it was the family 
custom for the eldest son of the first or paat Rani to 
succeed. The parties joined issue upon this point of family 
custom. The S udder Dewany Adawlut, by a majority of 
the Judges, found that the prevailing family custom, as 
established by evidence, was that the eldest son, and not 
the son of eldest Rani, was to succeed . 1 Barlow, J. 

( dmentiente ) observed that the evidence tended rather to 
show, that in the Jungle Mahal estates, the custom was 
for the eldest son of the paat Rani to succeed to the 
Raj. 

J ang le A question arose, as to whether the widows of the 
• s> deceased Rajah in the J ungle Mahals were entitled to succeed 
in preference to the brother of the deceased. On both 
documentary and oral evidence it was found that the zemin- 
dari in question had always been held by the chief male 
heir, the remaining heirs receiving only food and raiment. 
It had never been held by a Rani or other female. Agree- 
ably to the family custom it was decided, that the brother 
of the deceased childless Rajah should take his estate to 
the exclusion of his widows.* 

ibutary In several cases before the Sudder Dewany Adawlut in 
^ m connection with the succession to the Raj, in the Tribu- 
tary Mahals in Cuttack, the question was raised as to 
whether by family custom a son born of a phoolhibahi 
woman was entitled to succeed. By a practice in vogue 


' Rajah. Rughonath Singh v. • The widow of Rajah Zonmr 
Beyah Hurrihur Singh, 7 S. D. Bel Singh v. Koonumr Pertee Singh 4 
fiep. JSf6 (186) (1843). g.D. gel. Rep. 57 (72) (1826), 
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among the Rajahs in these Mahals* they usually have three 
kinds of wives known as “Paat," “ Phoolbibahi " and 
" Kaneez ." 1 2 The Paat Rani is the first or chief wife of the 
Rajah and must be of the same caste as himself. The 
Phoolbibahi Rani may be a woman of another caste and is 
taken into the Rajah's establishments by the ceremony of 
his putting round her neck a garland of flowers. The 
Kaneez is a slave concubine. 

In Pachees SawaP the status of a phoolbibahi wife 
has been clearly described by the chiefs in their answers. 
They said that if a Rajah receives as a wife the daughter 
of any respectable person not of his own caste, she is 
called a phoolbibahi . In non-regulation Mahals or 
GnrJiSy if a Rajah leaves no son born of any of his Ranis 
but leaves a brother and sons by his phoolbibakis and con- 
cubines, the brother will succeed ; and if he leaves no 
brother, the succession will go to his brother's, sons ; in 
default of a brother's son, though there may be sons by 
phoolbibahisy slave-girls or concubines, one of the brethren 
of his (the Rajah's) grandfather, who is the nearest kin, will 
be the rightful claimant to the Raj. In the absence of 
any such, the son of a Phoolbibahi has the next right. 
The Gurhjat Rajahs said that the “son of a concubine or 
of a slave-girl ha* no right to the succession." There 
is a remarkable difference between the Gurhjat and Killa - 
}at custom of descent. 

1 Vide llajah Sham Soonder 
Mu, huruler v. Kishen Chunder 
Bhowurbur Rai , 4 S. IX Scl. Rep. 

39 (94) (1825). 

2 This is a document which em- 
bodied the answers given by the 
chiefs of the sixteen Tributary 
Mahals in Cuttack and of certain 
Killahs in the Province of Orissa 
to questions put by the Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mahals 


in 1814. After that statement 
had been drawn up, Regulation 
XI of 1816 was enacted which 
provided that the estates of these 
sixteen Tributary Mahals should 
descend entire to the person hav- 
ing the most substantial claim 
according to local and family 
usage. See NIHamnd Mur diraj 
v. Sreekurnn Juggernath, 3 W. R. 
116 (1866). 
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The Rajah of Kenderpara in his statement in a case 1 * * * * * * 
said that Kaneez-zadas were not entitled to succeed to the 
Tributary estates ; that a Phoolbibahi Rani was esteemed 
in a little higher light than a Kaneez or concubine. He was 
corroborated by other chiefs, 

Such being the position of a Phoolbibahi Rani, a claim 
to the Raj of a deceased Rajah by a son of such Rani 
has in several instances been rejected* preference being 
given to a brother of the deceased Rajah when leaving 
no legitimate issue. Tn Rajah Sham Soondnr Muhnnder v. 
Khhen Chunder Bhowurhur Rat * the plaintiff stated that the 
Kiliah of Dekenal was the hereditary estate of his family 
and that the occupant thereof bore the title of Rajah* 
and according to the custom of the family, the eldest son 
of the Rajah by his wife ( Paul Rani )* or, on the failure 
of such* the adopted son of the Rajah would take the estate 
on his death ; that in the event of the Rajah leaving 
neither legitimate son* nor adopted son* the brother or 
bother's son of the deceased* supposing him to have been 
born in wedlock* would take the estate to the perpetual 
exclusion of illegitimate sons of the Rajah by a Kaneez or 
concubine* who according to the family custom could never 
become Rajah. The defendant stated* inter alia, that* 
according to the custom of the family* the eldest son of 
the deceased Rajah, whether he was the son of a Paat Rani 
or Phoolbibahi or Makadve Rani, would take the estate* and 
that* in default of sons* it would go to the next of kin. 
The Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals decided the 
case in favour of the plaintiff* but it was reversed by the 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut and the plaintiff's claim was disr 
missed as being barred by s. 4<* Regulation XI of 1810. 8 


1 See Rajah Sham Snndur 

Muhnnder v. KUhen Chunder 

Bhowurhur Bat, 4 8. D. Sel. Rep. 

39 at p. 44 (1825), 

• 4 S. D. Set. Rep. 39 (1825). 

* S. 4 is as follows : — “ Super- 

intendent is prohibited from 


taking cognizance of any suit 
the cause of action of which shall 
have arisen antecedent to the 14th 
day of October, 1803, the date on 
which the Fort and town of Cuttack 
were surrendered to British arms, 1 ’ 
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la another case arising out of the same estate, the 
plaintiff who was born of a Vhoolbibahi Rani claimed the 
Raj. It was proved in this ease that the Vhoolbibahi 
women of the Rajah resided in the Mahal-Serai or family 
dwelling, and the mother of the*elaimant never resided in 
the Mahal-Serai: The mother, therefore, being only a 
kept mistress, her son could not, conformably to the usage 
of the family, succeed to the Raj. 1 2 

The Killah of Bankee is another Tributary Mahal. Killah 
In an action to obtain possession of the Raj, of the fort 
of Bankee by the plaintiff who was the issue of a phooU 
bibahi miyriage, the defendant stated that he was the 
collateral relation of the late Rajah who, having no legiti- 
mate child of his own, adopted the defendant and placed 
him in the Raj, and that the plaintiff was the son of the 
late Rajah by a slave-girl, and according to usage, could 
not succeed to the gadi. it was found that the plaintiff 
was the son of a slave-girl, and, as such, not entitled to 
succeed to the Raj. a 

In Nitianmul Mmliraj v. Sreeknrun Juggernath Attgurh Raj. 
Bewartah Vainaick , 8 the above three cases were referred 
to, and it was held that a brother of the Rajah of 
Attgurh had a preferential title over the Rajah's son by a 
Vhoolbibahi wife to succeed to the Raj. This custom was 
well borne out by the answers of the chiefs of the sixteen 
Tributary Mahals, to whom the Superintendent of those 
Mahals addressed a number of questions bearing on the 
point. All the answers have been recorded in a document 
which is known as hackees Sawal already alluded to. The 
High Court, in deciding this case, mentioned it as an 
authority oft the subject. 

. Koenghur is another Tributary Mahal, and according Koenghur 

Raj. 


1 Bajah Jemrdhm Ummur Bajah Jtiggwtiath Sree Chundun 

Singh Mahendur v. Ob hoy Singh, Mahapatuv, 6 8, D, Sel. Rep. 296 
6 S. D. Sel, Rep. 42 (1885). (1840). 

2 BuWiuddur Bhourbhur v. 1 3 W. R. 116 (1865). 
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to the family custom of the Raj, the sons of a Rajah by 
wives of a lower class than the Rajah rank after the sons 
of the same caste as the Rajah. The plaintiff, who was a 
widowed Rani of the late Rajah, claimed the Raj on 
behalf of a minor, alleged to have been adopted as bis son 
by her late husband, the Rajah. The defendant, who was 
said to be the son of the late Rajah by a Pkoolbibaki 
marriage, alleged that his right to succeed to his father 
had been recognized by the Superintendent of the Tributary 
Mahals and by the Government. In this case, though the 
sole question was the truth or otherwise of the alleged 
adoption, arguments were addressed to the Court on behalf 
of the plaintiff as to whether the defendant was the Son of 
the late Rajah, and, if a son, whether he was born of such 
a marriage as entitled him to succeed to the Raj on the 
death of his father. The Court, however, thought that 
it was not necessary for them to go fully into these matters 
until the question of adoption was fully established. 
Their Lordships observed : “ The plaintiff's claim must 

stand or fall upon its own merits, independent of the 
sufficiency or otherwise of the defendant’s title, the more 
so as it may be admitted, and was indeed admitted by the 
defendant’s Vakils in the course of the argument, that 
the defendant has not such a son as would have any title 
to succeed to the Raj, if the late Rajah had left any son 
by his regular wives, or even if the late Rajah had adopted 
a son. The defendant is a son by a wife of a lower caste 
than that of the late Rajah ; and the sons of such wives 
admittedly rank below and after the sons by wives of the 
same caste as the Rajah.” 1- 

In certain instances, however, a son by phoolbibahi 
marriage succeeded in the absence of any other son by % 
superior kind of marriage, and in preference to a next of 
kin. The case of Durrap Singh Deo v. Bazzardhur Roy* 
was an instance in point, and that was in Killah Pooteah 

Rani Biztmprm Patmuhadm 2 W. K. 332 (1865). 

Bmoodeb Bui Btmartee PatmiJt , * 2 Hay 335 (1863), 
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in Cuttack. Prandkur Boy v. Bam Chnnder Mongraj 1 was 
another relevant case, in which it was held that &phool~ 
bibahi son could succeed to the Raj in preference to the 
agnates on failure of male issue by a Paat Rani. Among the 
Rajahs of Ohhedra, illegitimate son by a maid servant, 
and even of a concubine may, in the absence of certain 
other male relations, claim the Raj. 2 

The Dalbhoom family is one of a group of families Dalbhoom 
whose ancestors originally came from the north-west of Esfcate * 
India and established themselves by conquest in the Jungle 
Mahals in Bengal. The estate is an impartible Raj, 
descending 0 upon a single heir according to the rule 
of lineal primogeniture ; and the heir, so succeeding, has 
to make suitable provision for the other members of the 
family, male and female. In a very recent case, the 
plaintiff brought a suit to recover possession of the 
ancestral impartible estate, called Dalbhoom, on the death 
of tire last male proprietor who died childless. The 
defendant set up a custom of lineal primogeniture prevail- 
ing in the family. Both the parties belonged to the 
Dalbhoom family whose head-quarters are at Ghatsila. 

The Subordinate Judge of Bankura dismissed the suit 
finding that lineal primogeniture “ in a limited form " was 
the rule of succession in the family. This finding was 
upheld by both the High Court and the Privy Council to 
which the case was taken by special leave. 8 

A somewhat singular custom with regard to the 
Kkorposh Monzahs was alleged to have been prevalent in 
the family to the effect that they descended from Rani to 
Rani, the senior widow or wife, as the case might be of 
the Rajah, being entitled to hold them for life. This custom 
was not proved and upon evidence the Court found that the 
Rani held a life-estate in the Mouzahs in question and that 

1 17 S. D. Decis, 16, (1861) • Mokesh Chnnder Dhal v. 

* Rungadhnr Nurendra Mardraj Satmghun Dhal , 29 I,A. 62 (1902) : 

Mohapatnr v. Jugffurmth Bhro - s.c., 29 Gal, 343 : s.c., 6 O.W.N., 469, 

mrbar Roy , 1 Shome 92, (1877). See also 2 C.b.J. 20. afcp. 2§. 
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the reversion expectant on the determination of that estate- 
was in the Rajah. As life-tenant she would be clearly not 
entitled to open any new mines. She had no power to 
remove by herself or by her lessees any of the minerals in 
the Mouzahs granted to her as Khorposh . The Rajah as the 
reversioner had the right to restrain her from so doing, and 
that right could be lawfully asserted by his tenant to whom 
he had demised his interest in the mines on the land in 
question . 1 * 

The estate of Soosung was subject to various litigation 
and in more instances than one the family custom of suc- 
cession by primogeniture was set up and sought to be 
established, but all attempts to prove the same failed ; 

and it was finally held by the Privy Council that the 

Soosung estate was a military. Jagir resumable at plea- 
sure, and, not a Raj, succession to which depended 
solely on the will of the sovereign power of the time. 
The first reported case 18 was between the eldest sen of 

the late Rajah of Soosung and the widow of his second 

son. She claimed one-third share of the whole estate 
allegiug that, on the death of the late Rajah, the estate 
became the joint property of his three sons in equal 
portions and that she, as the widow of one of the sons, was 
entitled to it. The defendant pleaded family custom as 
above. The Suddcr Dewany Adawlut found on the evidence 
that the defendant had established the custom, and said 
that the estate in question differed in many respects 
from a common zemindari, and that from several jk'mans 
filed it was clear that the estate was granted as a Jagir . 
It was further established that in “no one instance has the 
rule of succession by primogeniture been set aside since 
the grant; on the contrary, it seemed that Raj Singh, the’ 
father of the defendant Bishennatli Singh, succeeded his 

1 Rritwe Mahomed Buktyar Shah 3 Rani Ilursoondree Dibbeah v, 

Vv. Muni Dlwjamanij 2 C f L. J. 20, Rajah Utehmyiat h Si?igk f 8 1), 

(1905). Pocia. 339 (1W7;* 
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elder brother Kisliwur Singh, notwithstanding* that the 
brother left a widow, who, under the usual practice of 
Bengal t would have succeeded, but for the family usage 
pleaded • ” and the Court further observed <c I do not think 
the neglect and supineness of the defendant in the manage- 
ment of his affairs, which has allowed the plaintiff to get 
her name entered, and to obtain a partial possession, 
sufficient to set aside the established usage of the family, 
which has been handed down for thirteen generations/* 
And thus her claim was dismissed. 

The negt' ease 1 was brought by the eldest son of 
the late "Rajah to recover, from the alleged adopted son 
of the widow of his ( the plaintiff *s ) youngest brother, 
possession of one-third share of the Soosung estate, 
which was given over to the said minor adopted son 
by the Sessions Judge in proceedings taken under Act IV 
of 1810. The plaintiff vested his claim on Kulachar , by 
which flic entire estate of the Rajahs of Soosung devolved 
on the eldest son to the exclusion of all other heirs and by 
which he also sought to invalidate the adoption. It ap- 
peared that the plaintiff with his two other brothers, by a 
joint petition, applied for registry of all their names as 
joint proprietors of the estate on the death of their father, 
arul by other acts acknowledged their right of cb-heirship 
along with himself. The learned Judges of the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut found that these admissions by t-hfc 
plaintiff were positive and absolute and were not to be 
regarded as mere supineness or neglect. Under the Regu- 
lations they were conclusive against his personal claim, 
but the benefit of those admissions could not be claimed 
by any other than a lawful heir of bis brothers. Their 
Lordships therefore remanded the case for investigation as 
to whether there was any family custom which bars inheri- 

1 M/ijah, Hhhrnth Singh v. Hum waiter DiLhcah , widow of Juggcr- 
Churn Mujmmlar [Guardian of: son of the late BajaU] 

the alleged adopted ron of Inderr 0 & p. Pqcte* 20 (1850)* 
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tanoe by adoption and whether the adoption was otherwise 
correct according to law. They did not think it necessary 
to advert to the plea that Knlachar as to primogeniture 
had been established in Hurrosoondree's case. 

After remand the case again came up before the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut on appeal . 1 * The issue arising out of 
the pleadings was simply this : — Is there a custom in the 
family of the plaintiff by which the eldest son alone 
succeeds to the estate of Soosung, and under which custom 
Rani Indramanee received maintenance and in opposition 
to which plaintiff has been dispossessed by the defendant 
under the orders of the Sessions Court, or does the ordi- 
nary rule of succession under the Hindu law current in 
Bengal prevail in the family as pleaded bv the defendant ? 
The question of the validity of the adoption of the defen- 
dant did not arise in this case as it was not pleaded by 
the parties. Their Lordships found, after very carefully 
going through the evidence, that the respondent (plain- 
tiff) had been unable to afford that clear and positive 
proof of the ancient and invariable custom set up in his 
plaint, which the nature of the case required ; moreover 
the appellant (defendant) had proved by most cogent 
evidence that since the death of Rajah Raj Singh, who 
was in possession of the estate of Soosung before, at and 
after the decennial settlement, the ordinary rule of Hindu 
inheritance had prevailed in the family. The decision of the 
lower Court was accordingly reversed. 

The third case 3 which ultimately came before the Privy 
Council was originally brought by Rajah Prankishen Singh 
against Hurrosoondree Dabee, widow of one of his uncles 
(Gopeenath Singh, the second son of Rajah Raj Singb\ 

1 Ram Churn ATuymimlav Chow- 1 Ramjoy Muzoomdar v. Rajah 

dkrtffl (Guardian of Rajah Sree- Pranlrwen. Singh, • 8 Sevestre 297 
kiahen Sin^h minor Defendant) v. (1865) : s. c. in the Privy Council 

Rajah Buhonath Singh , after his Ilaj Kimn Singh v. Ram joy Surma 
death, Rajah Prankishen Singh , 12 Mozoomdar^ 1 Cal. 186 P T C, 1872)* 
g.D Decl8 f 399 {1856)* 
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and some purchasers from her, to recover possession, u by 
family custom," of one-third of the Soosung estate. The 
plaint stated that according to family custom prevalent 
in the Raj or estate, the right of the plaintiff as proprietor 
of the estate accrued after the death of his father 
Itajah Bishonath Singh. The claim was rested entirely 
on the ground of family custom, under which, it was 
alleged, the estate was descendible on the eldest son, 
to the exclusion of the other sons, aud further that it was 
impartible and inalienable. 

It appears that the entire of 1(3 annas of the Pergunnah 
were at one time enjoyed by the ancestors of the family 
but two annas were afterwards alienated, and it appears to 
have been assumed on both sides that these 2 annas were 
a long time ago given as dower on the marriage of a 
daughter of one of the possessors. Rajah Raj Singh, the 
grand-father of the plaintiff Prankishen, died in 1822, 
leaving three sons, Bishonath (the father of the plaintiff 
Prankishen), Gopeenath and Juggernath ; and it is undis- 
puted that on his death the three sons presented a joint 
petition to the Collector, describing themselves as the heirs 
of their father, and proprietors of the Pergunnah, and 
praying to be registered, aud that they were so registered 
for the 14 annas. Gopccnath held the one-third of the 
estate until his death ; his widow Hurrosoondree succeeded 
to the possession and when the present suit was commenced 
against her in 1861, Gopeenath and she, as his widow, 
had been in possession for nearly forty years, viz., from 
1822 to 1861. 

The High Court came to the conclusion that the plaintiff 
had failed to establish by evidence the exceptional family 
custom on which he relied ; and, further, that if there had 
been such custom as pleaded, it was certainly waived by 
the sons of Raj Singh on his death in the year 1822. 
There was nothing in any one of the documents submitted 
to the Court, either before or after thb British Govern- 
ment, which prohibited alieuation while, at the same time, 
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the Court, found that, at- a. period previous to the British 
rule alienation of two-sixteenths of the property in dispute 
did take place and was acquiesced in by the successors. 
It was manifest from plaintiff's statement and evidence 
that the property was, during the- Mahomedan Govern- 
moot, a Military Jagir resumahle at pleasure, and not a 
Raj, and that the succession to it went* on not by the 
right of custom but by the will of the Sovereign power 
of the time. The Privy Council upheld the judgment 
of the High Court . 1 

Nag- Family custom of the Maharajah of Chota Nagpur formed 

the subject-matter of a suit brought by the members of a 
junior branch of the family. The plaintiff, as representative 
of his father, sought to recover possession of a fourth share 
of certain moveable and immoveable properties on the 
ground of a special custom by virtue of which all the 
surviving male descendants of the common ancestor, 
Thakoor Bnlbhuddnr Sahee, were entitled to obtain equal 
shares of the properties left by a childless member of the 
said Thakoor’s family without any reference whatever to 
their position in the family-tree, or to their capability to 
satisfy the conditions of heirship laid down by the ordinary 
Hindu Shastrns. But he failed to establish the alleged 
custom. The defendants, on the contrary, alleged a long 
established custom of the family in conformity with which 
he, as representative of the eldest branch, was entitled 
solely and exclusively to the properties in dispute. The 
Court relying on the evidence, adduced by the defendant, 
decided that according to the custom in the eldest branch of 
the Thakoor A. Sahee’s family, the property left by a 
childless member devolved on the eldest or the gadi 
Thakoor, and as defendant's position in B. Sahee's branch 

1 lUimjoy Muzoomdar v. Eajah Kmen Singh v. Eatnjoy Surma 
Pmnhmen Singh) & S&vestre 297 Mozoomdar, 1 Cal. 186 P. G. (1872), 
( 1865 ) s. c. in Privy Council lUj 
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of the family was similar i.e, } that of a Thalcoor, he had 
every, right to contend that the same custom might 
be presumed to obtain in both until the contrary was 
proved. 1 

In another ease the Sudder Dowany Adawlnt agreeably 
to the family usage, upheld the succession by primogeniture 
to an estate in Chota Nagpur against a claim for division 
of the ancestral estate. 2 

In Koonwar BodJi Singh v. Seonatk Singh? the action was Ramghur Raj. 
brought by the plaintiff to recover two-thirds of the estate 
of Ramghur in Chota Nagpur. In 1772 the estate was 
confiscated its the then Zemindar had become refractory and 
it was conferred on another person in recognition of his 
public services. The estate was held by bis son and afterwards 
by his grandson to the exclusion of all other members of 
the family. On the suit of two sons of the original grantee 
to participate with their nephew, the judgment was given 
against,, them, the Zemindari being one of those estates 
not liable to division, recognized as such by Regulation XI 
of ] 703. Provision was made in that Regulation for the 
future abolition of custom, and it was enacted that after 
the 1st of June, 1 791, such estates should descend 
according to the Maliomedan and Hindu laws of inheritance. 

But this provision was not held to he applicable to the 
present case, the father of the claimants having died in 
the year 177 k 

With regard to the validity of the claim of the plaintiff 
according to the Hindu law of inheritance the Court 
observed that this point turned upon the further question 
whether the estate in dispute was to be considered a 
common Zemindari divisible by the laws of inheritance! 
or one of those estates which, by the custom noticed ia 

1 'I\ahhn' JeetnAth Srt hre v. Singh V. Tkafawrai TlluMltarM 
lolmMSalm 2few r f9 W, R 239 Singh, (5 S. D Sd Rep. 260 (1839). 

(1S'3). 1 2 S D. Sel. Rep. 116 (92) 

* Thahoorai Chutterdharm (1813), 
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and abolished by Regulation XI of 1793, descended to one 
heir in exclusion of all other members of the family. 

Adverting, however, to the extent and situation of the 
estate, to the Zemindar possessing the title of Rajah, 
and to his maintaining » sort of feudal establishment 
of troops and dependant Jagirdars, the Court could 
entertain little doubt that it was not a common estate 
divisible by the laws of inheritance. 

In another case 1 the subject of investigation was the 
right of succession to the Raj or Zemindari of Ramgliur 
in Chota Nagpur, vacant by the death of the infant son of 
the last actual Maharajah. The infant in question was a 
posthumous child. On the death of the Maharajah 
without issue the Court of Wards had assumed charge 
of the estates. The suit was commenced by the plaintiff, 
as next agnate, against the officer of the Court of Wards, 
and against the widow of the late Maharajah and mother 
of the deceased infant. The lady alleged that she was 
entitled as heir to succeed on the death of her husband 
and her son. Both sides relied on custom. The plaintiff 
emphatically relied on Kulachar , but the defendant gave 
her own version of it, so as to show her own right and to 
exclude the plaintiff. 

The real question in this case was whether the custom 
of the Ramghur Raj favours succession of the male lien- 
or of the widow aud mother. It was held on evidence that 
no custom, either family or local, to exclude females had 
been established and that the plaintiff had failed to make 
out his title. 

In this case Markby, J., held that where the imparti- 
ality of the dignity and estate of a Raj had its origin not 
in any custom, family or local, but in the peculiar character 
of the Raj itself and which by its very nature was 
indivisible, the nature of the Raj would not exclude from 

1 Maharani If per a Nath Kootrec W. R 375 (1871). 

V* Babvo Burnt Narain Sinffk, 15. 
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inheritance any persons of either sex if without physical 
or intellectual infonnity. 1 

The Pactutn Raj in Chota Nagpur is admittedly an p aC '.um Raj 
impartible Raj and one in which the custom of primo- 
geniture exists. There is also a custom that the younger 
sons of the Rajah are entitled to maintenance, the second 
being called Hakim, the third, Kotrnar, and the fourth, and 
subsequent, Lais, but the maintenance given according to 
this custom ceases with the life of the grantor and has to 
be renewed upon a succession to the Raj. It so happened 
that a Rajah, during his life time, executed two instru- 
ments in favour of his third son. Of these two instruments, 

0 7 
one was pon-haba mohirrari pottah or permanent lease at 

a fixed rental granted in consideration of a bonus or fine, 
and the other a Khorjmh mohirrari pottah , or permanent 
maintenance grant. The eldest son, on succeeding to the 
Raj, brought a suit to set aside these two instruments and 
for possession of the Mouzas included in them. The lower 
Charts having found that the instrument relating to main- 
tenance ceased to have effect on the death of the grantor- 
Rajah, the other instrument was the one issue to be decided 
upon. With reference to this both the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and the Judicial Commissioner concurred in the 
finding that the plaintiff failed to prove that the granting 
of the mohirrari pottah was contrary to family custom, 

The general power of alienatian on the part of the late 
Rajah was established, The High Court pointed out that 

1 Ibid p. 381. Markby, J., said as be used to include an estate where 
follows that estate is appurtenant to the 

“I am not aware of any definition dignity. And from the expressions 
of a Raj which will enable me to which have been currently used 
say precisely whether or not the in the family, such as ‘ascending 
succession in dispute in this th e-gad? ‘affixing the Muck' 
case is properly denominated the and so forth, I imagine that 
succession to a Raj. I imagine there was in this family some 
that where the term is used, it hereditary dignity and this dignity 
rather represents a dignity than an has been sometimes called a Itaj” 
estate,— though it may sometimes 
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Zemindar! 

PacMe, 


Tomknhi Raj 
in iSamii. 


it was necessary for the plaintiff, in order to succeed, to 
show that there was some custom which would prevent the 
operation of the general law and which would give 
a power of alienation ; and the only custom proved was, 
that the estate descends to the eldest son to the exclusion 
of the other sons, and that instead of there being proof of 
a custom against alienation what evidence there was showed 
that alienation had been made. The Privy Council expressed 
the same views in upholding the decision of the High Court. 1 

The recognized custom of the Zemindari. of Pachete in 
Hazaribagh is that the reigning Rajah is succeeded by his 
eldest son on whom the estate devolves entire. The other 
sons as well as the minor branches of the family receive merely 
an allowance for their subsistence. The reigning Rajah 
has full power of revoking, cancelling, altering, modifying 
or confirming all grants made by his predecessor. The 
power of making such grants is restricted, in regard to the 
period of the grant, to the life-time of the grantor. 2 * * * * * 

As to the persons who can claim of right maintenance 
or grant in lieu of maintenance, it has been held that 
no one “ except a sou or daughter ” can claim it* Thus 
it has been decided that a grandson or other more remote 
descendant is not entitled to maintenance. 8 

The Tomkohi Raj consists of a large number of villages 
in the districts of Gorakhpur, Gya, and Basti, and 
is situate in the territory which formerly belonged to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudli but was ceded to the British 
Government in the year 1801. It lies on the west side of 
the river Gandak, on the opposite bank of which lies the 

1 Rajah V Haifa Aditya Deb v. S. D. Sel. ltep. 140 (1837) ; Maha- 

Jaduh Lai Aditya Deb , 8 I. A. 218 rajah Gnmnamin Deo y. Unwad 

(1881) : S. c in High Court 5 Cal. Lai Shiah, lb kl 282 (1840): f». c. in 

113. the Privy Council 5 Moo. I. A, 82 

* Muxri Maharanee v. Done (1850), 

Per shad Rai, 4 S. p. Bel Rep. <52 1 Nilmaney Singh Deo v. Jlingno 

(1825 ; Beebec Pmicham Koomarn Loll Singh Deo, 5 Cal. 250 (1870) ; 

y f Maharajah (hrwwmn Deo } 6 s. c. 4 Sliomes, Notes 18. 
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Raj formerly known as the Hun sapore Raj in tho district 
of Sarun. Both the Tomkohi and the Hunsapore estates 
belonged to Rajah Fateh Sahi and to his ancestors before 
him for many generations. After the battle of Buxar in 
the year 1704, the property in Samn was confiscated by the 
British Government and Rajah Fateh Sahi, who refused to 
acknowledge allegiance to the British, was obliged to leave 
his estate in that territory and settle on property situate on 
the west bank of the river Gan dak, which was formerly 
described as Bank Jogni, By family customs the incidents 
of primogeniture and impartiality were attached to 
the raj-nasat , the younger sons receiving portions of 
the estate by way of “ babuai ” allowance. In a very 
recent suit for partition the plaintiffs claimed to be 
entitled to a share in the estate along with the defendant 
by right of inheritance according to the ordinary rules of 
Hindu law. The defence was that the estate was an im- 
partible Raj devolving . upon the death of the Rajah, in 
accordance with a well-established family custom upon the 
eldest son, the younger son or sons obtaining maintenance 
in recognition of his or their rights as a Baboo or Baboos ; 
and that the defendant, as the only son of the late Rajah, 
was entitled to the Raj and the plaintiffs were only entitled 
to Babooana or maintenance. It was held that the appli- 
cation of the customs of primogeniture and impartiality to 
the Goruekpore property was unaffected by the confiscation 
of the property in Sarun ; and, that even if .which, however, 
was found not to have been the case' the Goruekpore 
property had been altogether acquired after confiscation of 
the property in Sarun, these customs, being part of the 
personal law of the family, would still govern such after- 
acquired property. 1 

^ ihe Hunsapore Zemindari in Sarun is now known Hunsapore or 
as the Hatvya Raj, It is an impartible Raj and by 

1 Surabjit Parfap Bahadur Sahi 27 All, 203 (1904), 

T * htdrajit Partap Bahadur iSahiy 

10 
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family custom and usage, descended, for many genera- 
tions, on the death of each successive Rajah, to his eldest 
male heir, according to the rule of primogeniture, subject to 
the burthen of making Babooana allowances to the junior 
members of the family for maintenance . 1 

Sonepur Raj, According to the special custom of the family of the 
Rajah of Sonepur the estate of the Kowur i. e. the second 
son of the Rajah, is never divided between his younger 
sons. His eldest son, who bears the title of Thakoor , 
succeeds to the entire estate. The younger sons are 
allowed maintenance only. This custom was in issue in 
a case brought by the younger son against his father and 
the sons of his elder brother. The former based his claim 
on the ordinary Hindu law, the latter (i. c. the nephews in 
particular, as the father was merely a pro forma defendant) 
pleaded special family custom as stated above. The circum- 
stances out of which the cause of action arose were these: 
Rajah D. gave to Kowur II. certain lands in Purgunnah Sone- 
pur. The latter gave to his two sons each fourteen villages 
in the same Purgunnah. The plaintiff was the younger son. 
On the death of the elder son. Kowur II. made over the 
whole of Sonepur to his deceased son's) sons. Thereupon 
the plaintiff brought this suit claiming his share of the 
property in dispute. In upholding the family customs the 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut observed that the decision of the 
case rested entirely upon local usage and the customs of the 
family of the parties concerned. The evidence in the case 
conclusively proved that no division was made of the 
Kowur's estate according to the established custom. 
Therefore Kowur's eldest son, the Thakoor, was entitled to 
succeed to the gadi and the entire estate . 2 

1 Baboo Beer Pertap Sahce v. the Estate). 

Maharajah lUjetidm Pertap Sahee, » Lila IndernathSahee JDeyoo v. 
12 Moo. I. A. 1 (1867). SLC. W . Thakoor Camemth Sakee, 1 S. D. 
R. (F. B.) 97 (MS). (See infra, Decis. 17 (1844). See C S. D. Spl, 
Impartiality, the history of Rep. 260, 
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In the Baikantpur family, in the district of Julpaiguri, 
succession by adoption is contrary to the family custom. 
The family could not t ; properly be called Hindu. It 
originally belonged to an aboriginal tribe known as Koch, 
now designated Rajbanm , l * These Rajbansis affect to be 
equal to chheitries , although they have retained many 
usages and habits of their own which are quite irreconcil- 
able with those of Hindus . 4 It may be mentioned that 
even in a Hindu family there may be a custom barring 
inheritance by adoption . 3 

The Jadan Thakurs belong to a family of Rajputs, 
apparently numerous, the clan being known as Jadan 
Thakurs. The family is ancient and noble and has been in 
possession of the taluq or riasat of Umargarh and of various 
villages appertaining thereto for many generations. The 
family property has never been subject to partition and is 
subject to the custom of primogeniture. In Nitr Pal Singh 
v. rjai Pal Singh* the property in dispute was a taluq of 
zemindari villages in the district of Agra and Etah 
held for many generations by this joint family of the 
Jadan Thakurs. The disputants were step-brothers. It 
was contended by one side that the succession should 
be governed by the ordinary rules of Hindu law and 
the other side asserted that the ruling principle was 
the family custom, according to which the whole riasat 
of the family was tikait (meaning thereby, was excep- 
tional as being the property of an individual marked with 
the tiled) and was impartible ; and the estate descended 
by a rule of primogeniture. Upon evidence it was found 

1 See Dr. Hunter’s Statistical Ram Churn Majjmoodar , S. D. 
Aocount of Darjeeling about Decis. 20 (1850). See also Sri Raja 
Kochs, and the Baikantpur family. Bao Venkata Mahapati Surya Bao 

1 Pdnindra Deb Baiket v. Bajes- v. Sri Raja Itao Gangadhara Ram , 
war Da<% 12 Moo I. A. 72 (1884): 13 I. A 97 (1884) : s. o. 9 Mad. 499. 

S. 0 . 11 Cal 408 . 4 23. A. 147 (1890). S. C. 19 

% Rajah Bishomth Singh v. All. 1. 
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that there was a family custom according to which the 
ancestral property descended as an impartible estate and 
should be possessed by a single heir at a time who should 
be the eldest son. 

The Abhan Thakurs are said to have migrated from 
Gujrat some five hundred years ago and settled down in 
Sitapur and the borders of the Barabanki districts of Oudh. 
In Gujrat the Mayukha is recognised as an authority of 
permanent importance when it differs from the Mitakshara. 
According to the Mayukha, the sons of a brother who is 
dead shave along with the surviving brothers. The rule, 
however, as found in the Mayukha, does not go beyond 
brothers and brothers' children. Although the migration 
of the Abhan Thakurs took place before the Mayukha was 
written it may well be that the rule was in force in 
earlier times and that on this point the Mayukha only 
embodied and defined a pre-existing custom. In Chandika 
Bctksh v. Muna Knnwar 1 the right was claimed in favour of 
more distant descendants than brothers under an alleged 
family custom, which was contended to be a legitimate 
and natural extension of the Mayukha doctrine. To 
prove this alleged custom eighteen instances of succession 
were adduced, of which only four, of a comparatively 
modern date, were to the point. The Privy Council in 
dismissing the appeal remarked: “It is obvious that a 
family custom in derogation of the ordinary law cannot be 
supported on so slender a foundation. 1 ' 


It is contrary to the custom of the Patia Raj, in 
Cuttack, for the holder of the Raj to alienate the property 
of the Raj when he has a brother as his heir. 2 


1 20 I. A. 70 (1901) ; s. <1 24 All. Itajah Dibbya Singh Deb, $ Q, W 
273 : S.C. 6 C. W. N. 426. N. 330 (P. c.) (1904), 

* Goggl Pmad flhahat v. 
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According to the family usage and custom for eight Ilaka of Raw- 
generations the property, Ilaka of Rawutpore, in the utpore 
district of Oawnpore, descends entire to the eldest son to 
the exclusion of other sons. Younger brothers cannot 
claim partition of the estate which is indivisible and 
devolves on the eldest son. 1 

A hilacJiar to the effect that the Seohur Raj in Tirhoot Seohur Raj 
is an impartible estate and the Rajah for the time being 
appoints one competent member of the family to succeed 
him on the gadi as Rajah and that the entire property 
passes with the Raj from Rajah to Rajah, the other 
member# of the family being entitled to maintenance 
only — was not proved. It was held that the status of 
the family had none of the characteristics of a Raj and 
that the head of it became a Rajah in fact and truth for 
the first time when the title was conferred by Lord 
Canning. 2 * 

The talukdari estate of Katyari is situate in the district Talukdari 
of Hurdui, in Oudh. According to the custom of the Katyari. 
family, a daughter's son does not succeed to the property 
of his maternal grand-father. 8 

Regulation XI of 1798 provides that after the 1st of Reg. XI of 
July, 1791, if any zemindar shall die without a Will, &c , ; 

and leave two or more heirs, who by Mahomedan or Hindu their effect on 
law ( according as the parties may be of the former tornsl^ ° US- 
or latter persuasion) may be respectively entitled to succeed 
to a portion, such heirs shall succeed. Regulation X of 1800 
enacts that Regulation XI of 1798 will not operate in the 
Jungle Mahals of Midnapore and other districts where a 
custom exists by virtue of which the succession to the 

1 llamt Prjnn Singh v. Rawnt L. R, 310 n. (1871). 

(rkumiam Singly 5 Moo. 1. A. 169 3 Kmwar Samoal Singh v, Rani 

(1851), Satrupa Kmwar t 10 0. W* N. 330, 

2 %e Com of Wards v. (P. d.) (1905). 

hmar Dio ffandm Singh , STB. 
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landed estates invariably devolved to a single heir without 
the division of property. It, therefore, only partially .repeals 
Regulation XI of 1793- The custom alluded to was con- 
cerned with extensive zemindaris or principalities, not with 
petty estates. 1 In Rajah JJerdar Hossein v. Ranee Zuhoor-oon 
Nissaj it was held that the family usage that a zemindari 
has never been separated but devolved entire on every 
succession, though proved to have existed for many genera- 
tions, will not exempt the zemindari from the operation of 
Regulation XI of 1793, which provides in case of intestacy, 
for the division of landed estate among the heirs of the 
deceased according to the Maliomedan or Hindu law. Regu- 
lation X of 1800 does not apply to undivided zemindaris, 
in which a custom prevails, that the inheritance should 
be indivisible, but only to Jungle Mahals, and other entire 
districts where local customs prevail ; and therefore only 
partially, and to that extent, repeals Regulation XI of 1793. 

In Baboo Gunesh Butt Singh v. Maharaja Mohcshnr 
Sing/tf their Lordships observed : “ Now, it is said in this 
case, that there is no positive law which excludes the divi- 
sibility of this inheritance, unless it be clearly proved to be 
an ancient Raj, which it is denied that it is. But Regulation 
XI of 1793 really has no bearing upon the case, for the 
Regulation of 1793 is confined to cases in which there is no 
deed and no Will executed. Where there is a deed, or where 
there is a Will, it does not give a validity to that deed or 
that Will, which the deed or Will would not otherwise 
possess, but it leaves it precisely where it stood before/’ As 
it was alleged that there was a deed in this case, their 
Lordships were of opinion that Regulation XI of 1793 had 
no application and far less that of X of 1800. 

In Baboo Beer Per tab Sahee v. Maharajah Rajender 
Pertab Sahee 4 , the Privy Council held that Regulation XI of 

1 Kali Bass Mitter v. HarUh (1855). ~ ~V 

Chandra Laik, 2 Sev. 167, ‘ 12 Moo. I. A. 1, (1867): s o 9 

* 2 M«). I. A. 441(1841). W. E. 15. ’ ’’ 

•6 Moo. I. A, 164 at p. 187. 
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1793 did not affect the succession, by special custom, of 
a single male heir to a Raj or subject it to the ordinary 
Hindu law of succession, nor can it alter the character 
of the grant made in 1790. 

In Rajhis hen Singh v. Rarnjog Surma Mazoomdar 1 
the previous three cases were referred to and their Lordships 
observed as follows: — “Regulation XI of 1793 has 
been held not to be applicable to the succession of a well- 
established Raj (and here referred to 12 Moo. I. A., 1 
and 6 Moo. I. A., 164). But the respondents contend that, 
notwithstanding the qualification placed upon it by Regula- 
tion X of 1800, it did not govern a case like the present, 
where tlfc claim rests only on a continuing family usage y and 
not on the peculiar character of the zemindari itself or on a 
local or district custom ; see Rajah DeeAar H ostein v. 
Ranee Zahooroon Nissa 2 Their Lordships did not think it 
necessary to give any opinion on the positive effect of 
Regulation XI of 1793, for they thought that, in the 
present case, there was sufficient ground for the presumption 
that after the settlement and this Regulation, the family 
were induced to regard the former state of things, and 
the ancient tenures, whatever they were, as at an end, and 
to consider and treat the property as an ordinary estate 
held under the British Government; and their acts show 
that, in fact, they did so consider and treat it.” Whether 
the Regulation XI of 1793 or Regulation X of 1800 would 
govern a case where the claim rested only on a continuing 
family usage was left undecided in this case. 

In a very recent case 3 the High Court of Calcutta had 
occasion to consider the existence of the rule of primogeni- 
ture in the district of Cuttack and observed : “ It is true 
that by Regulation XI of 1793 the Legislature, after refer- 
ring to a custom which had grown up in consideration of 

1 1 Cal. 186 at p. 192 (1872). v. Ham Manta Das Mahapatra 

% 2 Moo. I. A. 441 (1841). 92 Cal. C at p. 11 (1904). 

8 Shyamamnd Das Mohapatra 
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financial convenience, and by which some of the most 
extensive zemindaris devolved entire to the eldest son/ 
enacted that in future the landed property of all zemindars 
and independent talukdars should devolve, on their death, 
according to the ordinary rule of succession prescribed by 
Mahomedan or Hindu law. In a Regulation, however, 
passed a few years later, X of 1800, it was observed that ‘a 
custom had been found to prevail in the Jungle Mahals of 
Midnapore and other districts by which the succession to 
the landed estates invariably devolves to a single heir without 
the division of property * ; and it was enacted that c Regu- 
lation XI of 1793 shall not be considered to supersede or 
affect any established usage in the Jungle Mahals of Mid- 
napore and other districts, by which the succession to 
landed estates, the proprietor of which may die intestate, 
has hitherto been considered to devolve to a single 
heir to the exclusion of other heirs of the deceased*/* 
Then their Lordships went on and held that by s. 36 of 
Regulation XII of 1805, passed two or three years after 
Orissa had come under British rule, all the Regulations in 
Bengal, not superseded by the special rules laid down in 
that Regulation, were extended to, and declared to be in 
force in, the zillali of Cuttack. Thus in that case it has been 
held that the rule of primogeniture prevails in the district 
of Cuttack in which by established usage succession to an 
entire estate devolves to a single heir provided the rule is 
shown to have been in existence at the time of Regulation 
XII o£ 1805, and has not since been departed from. 

Regulation XI of 1793 does not affect the estate where 
the proprietor died before the Regulation came into force. 1 

As to the application of the provisions of Regulation 
X, of 1800, see The Widows of Baja Zorawur Singh v. 
Koonwur Fertee Singh*. 


KoonwarBodh Singh v. Sew- 116,(1813) 

Hfkk Singh, 2 8. D. Sri. Bep. • 4 S. J). Sri. Kep. 67 (1826). 
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Where the property in dispute is partly ancestral and 
subject to family usage, and partly acquired and subject 
to the ordinary Hindu Law of Inheritance, it is quite con- 
sistent that one rule should be applied to that part of the 
property which has descended, during some generations, 
under established custom, to the elder member of the family, 
and that another should prevail for such other property as has 
been more recently acquired and to which the necessity of 
applying the previous custom of the family is not made appar- 
ent . 1 But if the owner of an estate, the devolution of which 
is governed by family custom, acquires separate property 
but does not in his life-time alienate the property so 
acquired^ or does not dispose of it by his will or leave behind 
him some indication of a contrary intention, the presumption 
■ will be that he intended to incorporate it with the family 
estate. Under such circumstances the self-acquired pro- 
perty will be governed by the family custom which is 
part of the personal law of the family.* 
oln Muhammad Ismail Khan v. Fidayat-un-nissa * 
Spankie, J., speaking of a family custom says : “ It must 
have had a legal origin and have continuance and whether 
property he ancestral or self -acquired, the custom is capable 
of attaching or being destroyed equally as to both” 


It is an undisputed fact, and it stands to reason, that a 
descent of property may be regulated by Knlachar exist- 
ing in a Raj as well as in a petty family. It would be 
absurd to ignore, or not to recognize, such custom in the 
case of the latter because it happened to be a small pro- 
perty. As long as a custom satisfies all the requisites of 
a good custom and is not opposed to ordinary reason 
or public policy, it must be given effect to irrespective of 

1 Annan Santra v. Busrutta Sahi v. Indrajit Partap Bahadur 
Optihh, It S. D. DjcK 989 Sahi, 27 All. 203 (1901'. 

(1 f^ . *'$ AU, 723 at p, 730 (1831), 

SarabjU Partap Bahadur 

. H 
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the consideration that it attaches to a large or small estate, 
to a Raj or to a petty family. Its immemorial and unin- 
terrupted existence gives it a sanctity which should not be 
lightly violated by the mere reason of the magnitude of the 
estate or the status of the family. With great deference, 
therefore, we beg to differ from the observations of the 
learned Judges in Basvantrav Kidingappa v. Mantappa 
Kidingappa , 1 who, referring to the oases of Rawnt 
Ur pm Singh v. Rawnt Ghunsiam Singh * and Gunesh 
Unit Singh v. Moharajah Moheshnr Singh , 1 said: — "In 
both these cases the subject-matter was a Raj or 
Principality which descended undivided to the eldest male 
heir during several generations. And the same law would 
unhesitatingly be applied to some classes of Thakurs and 
Chiefs in the Bombay Presidency among whom, by settled, 
custom, the Principality descends indivisible to the eldest 
son. But it would be a dangerous doctrine that any petty 
family,— and in the case under consideration a third of 
the family property is valued for the purposes of the suit 
at little more than five hundred rupees — is at liberty to 
make a law for itself and thus to set aside the general law 
of the country.” In this case the second of the three sons 
of one Kidingappa brought a suit to recover from his 
elder brother a third share of the inam lands and other 
properties. His claim was opposed on the ground of a 
family custom according to which, it was alleged, the 
plaintiff was entitled to maintenance only and not to any 
share in the lands, that partition had not been allowed 
in the family for several generations the eldest member 
succeeding to the whole of the property. The High Court 
found the evidence in support of the alleged custom in* 
sufficient and so dismissed the appeal. It would appear that 
the italicized portions of the remarks of the learned Judges 
were mere obiter dicta as the case was dismissed on a quite 

' 1 Bom H. C. it, 42 (1865). » 6 Moo. I. A. 164 (1865). 

> 5 Moo. I, A. 169 (1861). v 
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different ground, viz., the alleged custom not having been 
proved. These obiter dicta , however, were considered in 
another case. 1 * * In that case the family was a Desai fainily 
and it set up a custom of primogeniture. The Court held 
that if the custom was clearly proved, it would supersede 
the general Hindu law. Here the learned Judges dis- 
tinguished the above Kidingappa case by remarking that 
there “ the family did not belong to any particular class or 
section of the commuuity and that the custom set up 
was that of a single family ” “ In the present case, ” 

continued the learned Judges, “ the family are Desai s and 
belong to a class who, at one time, at least, occupied an 
important position in this ( Bombay ) Presidency and, 
further, the alleged custom would appear from Steele's work 
on the Laws and Customs of Hindu Castes in the Deccan 
Provinces to be in accordance with a very general usage 
of that class of hereditary offices.” Their Lordships similarly 
distinguished a Madras case* which held that a single 
family could not set up a particular custom in derogation 
of the general law. It is difficult, however, to reconcile 
this view with the remarks of the Privy Council in 
Soorendranath Boy v. Heeramonee Bnrmoneah * and Serumak 
v. Palathan 4 where their Lordships recognized the possibility 
of a family custom being proved, adding that it should be 
distinctly proved. Further, in Mahommad Azmat v. Lai li 
Begum* the custom of a particular family disallowing 
widows to inherit was recognized by the Calcutta High 
Court and approved of by the Privy Council. In a case from 
Bhagalpore* the Privy Council has laid down that a custom 
of descent according to the law of primogeniture may 
exist by Kulachar or family custom, although the estate 

1 Shidhojirm v, Naikqjirm , 10 4 12 Moo. I. A. 81 at p. 91 (1868). 

Bom. H. a K 228 (1873). 4 15 W. R (P. C.)47 (1871). 

* Sri Rajah Yemmwla Gamri- * 8 Cal. 422 (1881). 

devamma Gam v. Sri Rajah 4 Ckowdhry Chintamun Singh v. 

Yenumula Ramandora Garu , 6 Nowlukho Kontmri^ 2 I. A. 263 
Mad. H C.R. 93. (1870). - (1875)* 
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may be neither a Raj nor a polliam. This case was 
followed in Shyamanmd Das Mahapatra v. Bam Kanta 
Das Mahapatra .* 

These last cases, we venture to say, have put the 
matter beyond all doubt and settled the rale once and for 
all. 


How far a family arrangement can be upheld is a 
matter worth some consideration. In Banee Pershad v, 
Maha Bodhi * it was held that in the district of Tixhoot 
under the Mitakshara a widow cannot, as of right, hold 
as the heir of the deceased brother of her late husband, 
though she may, by family arrangement, be permitted 
to do so. In the very latest Privy Council decision* their 
Lordships were of opinion that an unbroken usage 
for a period of 19 years was conclusive evidence of a 
family arrangement to which the Court was bound to give 
effect. Here the arrangement in question was in respect 
of the office of manager of a Hindu temple. The office 
was hereditary in a family, having no beneficial interest 
in the property or in the income of the temple. The office 
of manager was formerly vested in one M., on whose 
death it devolved on his eight sons (four sons by each 
wife) by his two wives. Each of these eight male des- 
cendants continued to hold the office for one year alter- 
nately. After some years, there having arisen disputes as 
to the order in which the issue of the first wife should 
manage the temple, they, by a written agreement, settled 
it amongst themselves. About this time the members of 
the junior branch relinquished their claim to the office in 
favour of the senior branch, During the 19 years im- 
mediately preceding the institution of this suit, in each 
cycle of eight years there had been a settled order of succes- 

' 32 Cal. 6 (1904) gappa Clustti , S3 1. A. 139 (1906) : 

• 8 Wyman 189 (1886). s.c. 10C.WJ4, 825. 

• Ramriatlm, Chetti r. Man- 
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sion among the senior members of the branch. The ar- 
rangement, their Lordships thought, was “perfectly a proper 
arrangement conducing to the due and orderly execution of 
the office. It was one which the Court would no doubt 
have sanctioned if its authority had been invoked. It 
was one which the parties interested were competent to 
make without applying to the Court. If the applicant 
wishes to set it aside and to have a new scheme settled, 
he must take proper proceedings. If he has any ground 
for attacking the management of the temple or adminis- 
tration of the property attached to it the Courts are open. 
But it is not for him, at his will and pleasure, to disturb 
an arrangement of which he has on more than one occa- 
sion taken the benefit. It is plain that the arrangement 
was not intended to be merely temporary nor can it be 
regarded as precarious. It must hold good until altered 
by the Court or superseded by a new scheme effected with 
the concurrence of- all parties interested.” 

In Melon Dost v. Dnrga Das Mundal 1 the question 
came up before the Calcutta High Court and one 
of the learned Judges observed thus : — “ A family 
arrangement may be upheld, although there were 
no rights actually in dispute at the time of making 
it, as the Courts will not be disposed to scan with 
much nicety the question of the consideration. Lord 
Ohelsford, L. C., observed that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the doctrine of family arrangements extends no 
further than arrangements for settlement of doubtful or 
disputed rights, and proceeded to hold that the principle 
is applicable not merely to cases in which arrangements 
are made between members of a family for the preser- 
vation of its peace, but also to cases in which arrange- 
ments are made between them for the preservation of its 
property.... Nor can any weight be attached to the cir- 
cumstance that the family arrangement has been in opera- 

1 4 O.L.J. 323 at p 331. (1906). 
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tion for a short period of time only ; the validity of 
arrangement does not depend upon the length of time 
for which it has been acted upon.. ..If an attempt is 
made to set aside a family arrangement on the ground of 
mistake, inequality of position, undue influence, coercion, 
fraud, or any similar ground the length of time during 
,which it has been allowed to stand unchallenged, may be a 
material element for consideration.” 

The principle to be derived from these cases is that a 
family arrangement may be upheld where it is made for 
the preservation of peace and property of the family. 
No court will disturb such arrangement unless it is clearly 
shown that a better arrangement will be made or that the 
old arrangement was made under circumstances which 
were not in consonance with equity and justice. No 
particular member of the family, at his will and pleasure, 
can disturb the arrangement to which he has been a party 
and in the benefit of which he has participated. But such 
arrangement cannot certainly have the force of a custom 
which, when clearly proved, supersedes the law. No family 
has a right to make its own law of succession. But it can 
make arrangement among the members of the family which 
is conducive to the general good without violating the 
ordinary law of the country. 

In Ramrao Trimbak Dedpatide v. Yeshonantrao Madhav- 
rao Letphande ,‘ which was a suit for partition of the 
Deshpande Fatan, the plaintiff contended that the services 
and the greater portion of the Vatan were entrusted to the 
defendant’s ancestors for the sake of convenience, with the 
consent of all, maintenance being allotted to the younger 
branches; but that, now that the services had been 
abolished, there was no longer any necessity for that ar- 
rangement and that the property should be partitioned. The 
evidence conclusively showed that it had been the practice 
in the family, extending over a century and more before any 

1 10 Bom. 387 (188ty. 
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dispute arose between the elder and younger branches, to 
leave the performance of the services of the Vatan and the 
major part of the property in the hands of the elder branch, 
and to provide the younger branches with maintenance only, 
which, by its nature, was not fixed and permanent. As to 
whether the practice was the result of an established custom 
us stated by defendants or only an arrangement, (as West, J., 
says' 1 , 1 “ by mutual assent for peace or convenience, ” their 
Lordships thought that, though there was no direct evidence 
on the subject “ this practice which has been undoubtedly 
in force during a very long period extending over, probably, 
a century and a half, without interruption, or dispute of 
any kind, is more probably due in its origin to a custom, 
such as is alleged by the defendants, than to a mere 
arrangement determinable at the will of any members of 
the family, more especially when it is remembered such a 
custom is of general usage in the Deccau as shown by 
the passage in Steele’s Work on the Laws and Customs of 
Hipdu Castes in the Deccan Provinces, p. 299 referred to 
ia the judgment in Skidhojirav v. Naikjirav , 10 Bom. 
H.C.R. at p. 232.” Their Lordships accordingly held that 
the plaintiff could only claim maintenance. 

Gopalrav v. Trimbakrav * was another case where the 
parties wanted the partition of the ancestral deshmvhki and 
patelki Vatan. Of the three brothers, the first defendant 
was the eldest and resisted the partition on the ground that, 
by a custom of the family, the eldest son took the Vatan 
and provided the younger members of the family with 
allotments by way of maintenance. The Court found upon 
the whole evidence, that the existence of a custom of 
eldership, as alleged by the first defendant, had been 
satisfactorily established, that it was not a mere arrange- 
ment for convenient performance of the services of the 
Vatan. ■ - *v 


1 Vide Bhau Naneyi Vtpat v. at p. 277 (1874). 
Sundrabai, 11 Bom. H, C. K, 249 * 10 Bom* 698 (18861. 
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It is superfluous to say that, when alleged Kulachar 
is not established, the ordinary law takes its course. Thus, 
where one party claimed a moiety of a zetnindari under 
the ordinary rules of the Hindu law of inheritance, and 
the opposite party pleaded a family custom to the effect 
that the landed property invariably descended to the eldest 
son, or in failure of issue, to the next male heir in 
exclusion of all other heirs, but failed to establish the 
existence of the alleged family custom, a decree was 
given for the plaintiff . 1 * Similarly, where the allegation 
was that succession tvas regulated not by the Mitakshara, 
but by a certain Kulachar whereby elder brothers enjoyed 
special advantages as heads of families, and widows were 
incapacitated from taking possession to the prejudice of 
male heirs, and the alleged custom was not established, the 
plaintiff, who sued to succeed to her husband's estate, was 
declared her husband's heir . 3 Instances can be multiplied . 8 

The ordinary law of descent and disposal applies also 
to lands where a particular custom concerning them has 
been abandoned , 4 * or where they have passed into a family 
not subject to the custom . 6 * Where service lands (Vatan 
estate) are freed from obligation of public service and when 
there is no concurrent family custom operating to keep 
the estate together, the lands become subject to the 
ordinary law of descent and disposal . 8 


1 Baja Koernam Boy v. 

Dhornidhar Boy, S, D. Decis. 

1132 (1858). 

1 Baboo Bhowany Sohye Singh 
v. Ooday Pertap Sing, 1 Hay 
205 (1862). 

* See the following eases 

amongst others : Pcrtaub Deb v. 

Samp Deb Baikut, 2 S. D, Sel. 
Bep. 249, (321) (1818) j Mantappa 
Nadgowda v. Bammntarao 

Nadgowda, 14 Moo. I. A. 24 
(J871); Smrm Singh v. She- 


dkim Sing, 2 S. D. Sel. Rep.* 147 
(1814) ; Durriao Singh v, Dari 
Singh, 1 I. A. 1 (1873). 

* See West & Biihler H. L. 744. 

* Shewlal Dhumehmd v. 
Bhaichand Lvclwdbai, 7 Harr. 8. 
D, Sel. Ilcp. 195 ; Abrahrn v. 
Abraham , 9 Moo. 1. R., 195 at p. 
242 (1863) ; Svvrendra Bath Bay 
v, lleemmonee Burmoneah, 12 
Moo. I. A. 81 at p. 91 (1868). 

* Radhabai v. Anantrar, 9 Bom. 
198 (F.B.) t 1885). 



CHAPTER II. 

LOCAL CUSTOMS. 

The peculiar law of a country prevailing from time 
immemorial without conflict with the Vedas is called 
Desachar # or local or territorial custom . 1 It is the lex loci , 
which, unlike a family custom, binds all persons within 
the local limits in which it prevails . 2 

A local custom being exceptive in its nature must be 
pleaded jvith reasonable certainty . 8 To establish a local 
custom in a certain district, the district must be stated 
and described geographically, in which the custom is now, 
and for a long time has been, prevalent, and which includes 
the property in question. A sufficient number of in- 
stances of the particular custom within that locality must 
then be adduced to prove that it extends to the whole 
district and therefore governs the question in dispute. 
Until some connection, geographical or political, is shown 
to exist between two districts there is no ground for in- 
ferring the existence of a custom in one district from its 
existence in another . 4 

In order to prove a local custom to be invariable it 
is not necessary to show that the particular custom has 
been resisted unsuccessfully, or that there has been liti- 
gation in regard to it. Litigation is a test of the existence 
of a custom but not the sole proof of it . 8 

The following are some of the instances of local 
customs prevalent in various parts of the country 


1 Katyayana cited in the Vira- 
mitrodoya . 

• Bajkishen Singh v. Ram joy 
Surma Mozoomdar, 1 Cal. 186 p, 

195 (p. c.) (1872). 

* Storm v. Ham fray, Tay and 
Bell 331, p. 387, (1850), 

U 


4 See per Markby J, in Maha- 
ranee Heeranath Kooaree v. Baboo 
Bunn Naralti Singh, 15 W. R. 375 
( 1871 ). 

5 llun'omokun Monkery ee r. Lal- 
Immony Dame, l Wyman, P$rt 
II, 36 (1886). 
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ht* o t Jdkand or Jedangsha is the right of the elder or the 

EWeralip. first bom son to get a larger share of the ancestral property 
than that of his younger brothers . 1 It would seem that this 
right of primogeniture, which was recognized by the ancient 
Hindu law, is of no force in the present day, except where 
family or local custom sanctions it.* Consequently we find 
that where, in a case from Shahabad, the plaintiff sought to 
obtain possession from his younger brother of per cent, 
of the moiety of landed property which devolved on him 
by inheritance from the father, in right of Jetkand, his 
claim was disallowed on proof that Jetkand was not 
authorized by law.* In another case from Patna it was 
similarly held that, in a division of property among Hindus, 
priority of birth did not entitle to a larger portion.* In 
Chowdree Junumjoy Mohapalra v. Pumttim Van-dak? the 
plaintiff sought to recover possession of his share in 
the family property, real and personal, and some of 
the defendants pleaded that the estate had been 
divided by arbitration and that the rest of the property 
claimed was self-acquired. It was further pleaded that 
this arbitration was conducted according to a family 
custom under which the eldest son received, by right of 
primogeniture, a double share of the property. But as 
the defendants failed to establish the alleged custom, 
plaintiff’s claim was allowed. 

Jedhangsha may not be authorized by Hindu law, but 
the custom of granting the eldest born an additional 
share over and above that of his other brothers is prevalent 
in many parts of India. This is apparently for “his services * 
in managing the family property and in acquiring other 
property and so increasing the value of the family estate."' 

1 See Wilson'* Glossary p. 237. * Taliwar Singh v, Puhluwn 

* Vicky Sir William Jones’s In- Singh, 3 8, D. Sel, Rep. BOX (1824$, 

stifcute of Mann. * 14 S. D, Decis, 848(1858). j 

• Shoo PuM Singh v. The Hein 0 Mdnick Chand v, Mira Laly 

of FM Singh, % & D. Sel. Rep. 20 Oat 45 at p. 47 '(IMfy 

^0 (285)(i8J8). W ; ; ; 
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Huq ChabirM is the light of a landlord, based on local ffuq Chaha- 
custom, to receive one-fourth of the purchase-money when ran ' 
a house in a village is sold. In a Pull Bench Case 
of the N. W. P. High Court it was laid down that where, 
by custom, the zemindar is entitled to a quarter shave of 
the sale-proceeds of his huq zemindnri, he is entitled to 
recover it on the occasion of sales either absolute or ori- 
ginally conditional but subsequently becoming absolute 
by foreclosure, from the vendor and the purchaser, and 
the latter cannot be discharged from his liability by prov- 
ing that he has paid all including zemindar's dues to the 
former, it being incumbent on him to see that the zemindar 
is satisfied in respect of his dues . 1 

Whether a zemindar's customary due extended to public 
sales by auction was the point for decision before a Full 
Bench of the Allahabad High Court. There a house was ' 
sold in execution of a decree. The zemindar sued the 
decree-holder for one-fourth of the sale-proceeds. The 
Lower Courts dismissed the suit on the ground that, al- 
though the plaintiff had proved that the custom set up 
by him existed in the case of private sales, he had failed 
to prove that it existed in the case of sales in the execution 
of decrees. The Full Bench held that the proof of a custom, 
whereby the zemindar of the village is entitled to one- 
fourth of the purchase-money when a house in the village 
is sold privately, is not proof of a similar custom in respect 
of sales in the execution of decrees’ 

There is in existence in old reports a large body of ^ 
rulings in reference to the respective rights of a purohit kiti ‘ 
and a yajantana. The term purohit means a family priest 
and a yajamma is his employer. A purohit belongs to 
the Brahman class and for his services and ministrations 
to the family of- his yajamana, in performing religious 

1 Heera Ram v. Iton'bU Sir * Kalian J Dm v. Bhagimthi, 6 
Raja Dm Xhtr«in SitigK, Ag.Hr All. 47 (F,B.) (1883). 

(Full Bench Rulings) 63 (1807). 
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ceremonies or religious worship, he receives certain remunera- 
tions, Sometimes such relationship continues for generations 
and becomes quite hereditary. Owing to this peculiar 
relationship of the two> certain customary rights have 
sprung up through ages of usages and practices, a»d those 
rights were claimed by the one or the other of the parties 
in litigating with each other for the enforcement of such 
rights. In many of these disputes between priest and 
yajamana, the Civil Court had to determine whether 
they were cognizable by the Courts of Law. Generally, 
as the privileges claimed or denied by the parties involved a 
mere personal right and not a civil one, the court had to 
non-suit them. 

The yajamanas have a right to select their own priests 
but no suit to enforce the claim will lie in the Civil Courts . 1 * * 
But “if the holder of an office was entitled by law to claim 
dues from the inhabitants of certain places, and a person 
could establish that he, by right of inheritance, was entitled 
to fill that office, probably the Civil Courts would defend 
his right against any disturbance of it, m The obligation 
of the yajamanas to employ a particular pvrohit is a mere 
matter of conscience and not an obligation which a court 
can enforce . 8 But having selected and employed a priest 
a yajamana cannot discard him in the absence of any 
disqualifying cause . 4 

Since the yajamanas are at liberty to choose their own 
priests to perform ceremonies no third party who has not 
performed them can, on proof of hereditary right established 
by custom, claim the fees either from the yajamams or 
from the priest who received them . 8 

1 Beham Lai v. Baboo, 2 Ag. 

H, 0. R. 80 (1867); followed N.-W. 

P. Decis. 314 (1862). 

# Ibid p. 80. Mohnn CkuckrbuUy, 6 8. p. Decifc 

• Bamoodur MUser v. Boodur* 428 (1843) ; Hurgobind Surma v* 

mar Miner, I Hay 365 s,c. 1 Bhowaneepenhad Shah , 6 9. D, 
Marshal 161 (1862), Deck 236 (1850) ; Mama Xmt 

4 Muitf. Chowram v. Jeewun Surma v, QoUnd Ohunder Surma x 
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A claim by a priest to the fees bestowed on him by his Priest’s right 
yajamana is not enforcible in a Civil Courts but his claim ed at shrines* 
connected with rights or fees collected at shrines or 
temples from pilgrims is cognizable by the Civil Courts. 

Such claim may include his rights connected with 
religious worship, which are not rights over persons, but 
referring exclusively to his ministration within a temple or 
religious building, together with the exclusive receipt of 
offerings made by any parties who may choose to resort to 
such temples . 1 In this case a distinction was drawn between 
“offerings on festive and other occasions” and “offerings 
at shrikes and temples. ” A series of decisions ruled that, 
for the former description of cases, a suit in a Civil Court 
will not lie, while for the latter they will. Thus, in a case 
where the suit was lor a fractional share of offerings 
presented at a shrine and the suit was dismissed by the 
Lower Court, the Sudder Court held, following the above 
decision, that the suit was cognizable in a Civil Court and 
thftt the precedent cited by the Lower Court related to 
“ offerings on festive and other occasions" and was not 
applicable to the present case. The decision of the Lower 
Appellate Court was reversed and the case was remanded for 
trial on its merits . 2 

In Damoofrur Miner v. Roodnrmar Misser* the suit Purohitx ex- 
was brought by a purohit against another purohil for an clusi ve right* 
interference by the latter with plaintiff in the exercise of 
his alleged exclusive right of performing certain ceremonies 
for the people residing at the places named in the plaint, 
and receiving certain donations or payments in respect of 
such performance. It was held that the plaintiff had no 


8 3. D. Beds. 898 (1852); Bog Penlmd 4 N. W. P. Beds. 720 
Thafow, 4 Sevestre 673 (1857) ; (1861). 

Banco Sadirf Koour v. Jowlla Per * 1 Uswlnt-ooiwima v. Buhim 

M, 4 N, W. P. Beds. 720 (1861). BM 4 N.W.P. Deds. 767 (1861). 
See the cases cited in the last * I Hay 365 (1862): s.c. 1 Marshal 

case. v. • 161. ■ 

1 Bm$e Saint Know y, Jowlla 
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right of suit as no legal right, either of property or person, 
appeared to have been infringed. 

In a case from the Madras Presidency the represent* 
tives of the Arj/a Brahmans claimed, in hereditary right, 
the Mirassi and exclusive privilege of administering 
Pnrohitam (religious rites and ceremonies) to seventeen 
classes of pilgrims who resort to the shrine of the great 
Pagoda and of the temples in the island of Ramaswaram 
in Madura. The suit was dismissed as the plaintiffs 
failed to establish their right either (i) by documentary 
proof of its origin, or (it) by proof of such long and 
uninterrupted usage as, in the absence of documentary 
proof, would suffice to establish a prescriptive privilege . 1 

Where a priest wrongfully officiates for another and 
receives fees, he is bouud to account for them to the 
rightful priest, where such fees are by custom attached to 
the office. Couch C. J. said : “ It is settled law that if a 
person usurps the office of another, and receives the fees 
of the office, he is bound to account to the rightful owner 
for them ; where the payments are merely voluntary the case 
is different, and no suit can be brought.. ..It is contrary to 
equity to make the t/ajamanm pay twice. The parties who 
have wrongfully received the fees are properly liable to pay 
them over to the parties entitled to them/'* 

Whether a sale of the priestly office would be valid was 
a point for determination in the last instance. But in that 
oase the purchasers were " grandchildren who would even- 
tually have succeeded to the office as heirs." And the grand- 
father did nothing more than relinquish his right in their 
favour. Further, there had been previous dealings with 
this office of a somewhat similar nature, which was some 
evidence of a usage justifying the alienation. Consequently 
the sale was upheld. But whether such sale to drangen 

1 Samataimy Aiyan v. Veiikata * SitartmhM, v.SiteramflaiMtt, 
Aehari, 9 Moo. I. A. 344 at p. 384 (i Bom. H C. B. 250 (1868). 
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would be valid or not remained undecided, as the court did 
not discuss that point. It would seem, however, that an 
alienation of a priestly office to strangers would be objec- 
tionable on soveral grounds. Apart from the consideration 
of public policy such sales would infringe the rights of a 
yajamana, to select his own priests. 


The right of pre-emption is “& right to acquire by 
compulsory purchase, in certain cases, immoveable property 
in preference to all other persons ." 1 According to the 
Hindu law there is no right of pre-emption either in the 
schools cof Bengal, Benares or Mithila. It is essentially a 
Mahomedan doctrine ; but being well-suited to the commu- 
nal life of village communities, it is very widely extended 
among non-Mahomedans by local usage. It is prevalent 
not only among the Hindus but also among the Buddhists 
living in Burma ; not only in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
bu,t also in the Punjab, Bombay and Malabar. 

When the right of pre-emption has been shown to exist, 
it is presumed to be founded on, and governed by, the 
Mahomedan law, unless the contrary be shewn. Where 
its existence among non-Mahomedairs has not been judi- 
cially noticed, it must be proved by the person who asserts 
it. The court may, as between Hindus, modify the law 
regarding the circumstances under which such right is 
claimed, and not regarding the preliminary forms.* 

The right of pre-emption arises from a rule of law by 
which the owner of the land is bound ; and it exists no longer, 
if there ceases to be an owner who is bound by the law either 
as a Mahomedan or by custom . 8 It arises by reason of 


Wilson’s Auglo-Mahomedan hahsh, B.L.R. (Full Bench Rulings) 
Law p, 334, See also Mind 35 (1863), 

Dayal y. Imyntullah, 7 All. 775 * Hnrrets Churn Surmah v, 

(F.B.) at p. 799 [1885] for a defini- Timm Aokroyd, 18 W. R. 441 
tion o£ Pn-efhqttwn as given by U872) ; Byjmth Punhad v. Kvp'd- 
Mahnwod J. mnilUngh, 24 W, R, 95 (1875), 

'* fakir Rawot v. Sheik 1'mik- 
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vicinage or co* parcenership ; where either of these causes 
does not exist the right does not exist either. In Macnaugh* 
ton's "Principles and Precedents/' 1 it was laid down that the 
right of pre-emption can be claimed on the following grounds, 
in the order enumerated— a partner in the property sold ; 
a participator in its appendages ; and a neighbour. But no 
right of pre-emption arises where the sale, being not a bona 
fide one, is but a sham transaction.* 

The right of pre-emption is not annexed to the land so 
as to continue to affect it when it has been transferred to a 
person not bound by the law. The right, also, is not one in 
the pre-cmptor. 8 

Holloway C\ J. made the following observations regard- 
ing pre-emption, which are worth quoting: — "The so- 
called pre-emption of Mahomedan law resembles the 
Retract- reeht {jus retract us ) of German Law. It is an 
obligation, attached by written or customary law to a 
particular status which binds the purchaser from one obliged 
to hand over the object-matter to the other party to 
the obligation on receiving the price paid with his expenses. 
The action, in German as in Mahomedan law, is exercisable 
at the moment at which the property is handed over to 
the purchaser (Gerber s. 175 et seq . Detitseh-Priv- Reeht). 

"The right ex jure vicinitalis was one of six sorts and, 
like all the rest, was based upon a notion that natural 
justice required that such preference should be accorded 
to certain persons having specific relations of person or 
property to the vendor. It was once, as an enthusiastic 
Germanist admits, so used as to put the most unreasonable 
restraints upon the right of alienation. With more 
enlightened notions of the public weal, nearly every trace 
of it has disappeared, and it can no longer be considered 
a principle of the common law of Germany. While it 

1 V* 47».Kdn, Cal. 1825. (Cited 1 Per Couch C. J. in Poorrn 
in 1 W,R. 234 at p. 235). Singh Mompvrce v. J furry Chum 

1 Parsasth Nath Teioari v. Surma, 10 B. L. R, 117 at p. 121 
Jpkami Ojha % 2 C.W.N. 874 (1905). (1372): 6.0, 18 W. R 440; 
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existed the antidote to its lawful influences was, as in 
Mahomedan law, the favouring of subtle devices for its 
defeat and the attaching of short periods of prescription 
to its exercise. It cannot be equity and good conscience 
to introduce propositions which the history of similar laws 
shows by experience to be most mischievous. If introduced 
at all, it must apply to all neighbours. The Mahomedan 
law binds Mahomedans no more than others except in the 
matters to which it is declared applicable. It is then 
law becauso of its reocption as one of our law sources 
in the matter to which it applies. Where, however, not 
so received, it can only bo prevailing law because consistent 
with equity and good conscience.” 1 

Whenever a Mahomedan seeks to enforce his right of 
pre-emption against a Hindu he must clearly establish a 
prescriptive usage and local custom. For a Hindu defen- 
dant is not bound by the Mahomedan law in a case involv- 
ing the right of pre-emption, which is a right unknown 
to the Hindu law.* 

In the Madras Presidency the right of pre-emption 
is not recognised even as between Mahomedans except 
by local custom, as in Malabar.® In the Punjab and Oudh, 
the right of pre-emption is regulated by statutes. There 
is no distinction between Mahomedans and non-Maho- 
medans as regards the right of pre emption.* In other 
parts of India the law of pre emption is often modified 
by local customs, defined and confirmed by agreement by 
the land-holders of the village, or district, and embodied 
in the settlement record, called Wajib-ul-urz.* 

1 Ibrahim Saih v. Muni Mir (1870); Krishna Menon v. Kesacan, 
l r din Saih, 6 Vlad. H. C. R. 26 20 Mad. 305 (1897). 

at p. 31 (1870). * See tbe Punjab Laws Act XII 

* Steraj Ati Chmdhry v. Mum- of 1878 and Oudh Laws Act XVIII 
tan Bibee , 8 W. R. 204 (1867): of 1876. 

s. c. 2 lud. Jut. S. 8. 249. * Bug Narain, v. Awad Pertad 

* Ibrahim Saibir. Jfuai Mir 7 All. 478. (1885), 

Udin Suit, 6 Mad. H. O. R. 26, 

19 
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The fixed rule of law as laid down by the Calcutta 
High Court is that, where the custom of the right of 
pre-emption under Mahomedan law has been adopted by 
Hindus in any particular district, it shall be there recog- 
nized as a legal custom. 1 * * The existence of the- custom 
of prc-empti6n has been recognized in Gujrat,* Behar,* 
Bhagalpore 4 * * and perhaps in some places in Caeliar.* 

No local custom enforcing pre-emption prevails in 
Dacca,' Rungpur, 7 Tipperah, 8 Sylhet, 9 Jessore 10 aud 
Chittagong. 11 As regards the last mentioned district, there 
were many decisions of the lower court in favour of the 
existence of a local custom of pre-emption, but no decision 
of the High Court. The matter first came up before the 
High Court in a second or special appeal. The learned 
Judges, ( Bayley and Macpherson JJ.,) who heard the 
appeal had before them three decisions of the lower court in 
favour of, and one against, the prevalence of the custom of 
pre-emption. Upon such conflicting decisions of the sub- 


1 Inder Narain Chowdhry v. 
Mohamed Nazir ooddevn, 1 W. K. 
235 (1864). 

* Gordhandas Gird ha rhhoi v. 
PravJtor , 6 Bom. H. 0, II. 263 
(1809) ; Narun Nu ranee v, Prem - 
ehand Widlubh, 9 Harrington 591. 

* Mu ut, Joy Koe-r v. Sunup 
Narain ThaJmor , W.R. 259 (1861) ; 
Fvheer Raumt v. Shaikh Fauna - 
buk*h, B. L. R. Suppl. Vol, 35 
(F.B.) ( 1863 ). Parmsth Nath 
Teimri v. JJhania Ojhti , 9 C. W, 
N* 874 (1905), 

4 Fukeer Itaimt v. Sheikh 

Fmanibuhsh, 8 Se vest re 1 41 (F.B.) 

(1863) : s. c. B, L. Ii. Sappl. Vol. 

F. B* 35 (see the cases referred 

to and discussed in this ease. 

They range from 1792 to 1862 and 

are both from Bengal and N. \V, 


3 Poor no Singh Mont poo ree v* 
Hurry vhorn Surma, 10 13. L. It# 
117, at p. 120, (1872): s. C. 18 W. E. 
440. 

6 Shi raj AU Chowdhry v. Hum* 
zan Fibre, 8 W. R. 204 (1867); 
Sheikh Kvdratulla v. Mo hint 
Mohan Shtiim , 4 B.L.R. 134 (F. B.) 
(1869). 

7 4 B. L. R. 134 (P.B.) (18691. 

8 De-ioan M unwar AU v. Syud 
Ashurooddecn Mahomed 5 W. R. 
270 (1866). 

® Jam vela Khatoon v. Payul 

Ram, 1W. B. 250 (1864). 

10 Madhiib Chunder Nath Btiwas 
v. Tamer lie wall, 5 W, R. 2711 
(1866). 

n Inder Narain Chowdhry v. 
Mahomed Nazir uddoen, 1 W f B» 
234 (1864). 
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ordinate court, their Lordships held that the custom 
was not established. 1 The matter again came up before 
them in review. 2 On this occasion some more deci- 
sions of the lower court were put in. Bayley J., from 
preponderance of decisions/' held that the Hindus in Chit- 
tagong had adopted the system of pre-emption prevalent 
amongst Mahomedaus, Macpherson J. admitted that 
the decisions in favour of the custom were “in a propor- 
tion somewhat greater than to 1. " Nevertheless, as 
they were conflicting his Lordship thought, they could 
not prove the custom. As their Lordships differed, the 
application for review was rejected. But considering that 
the majority of the decisions of the lower court were in 
favour of the existence of the custom of pre emption in 
the district of Chittagong, and that one of the learned 
Judges who heard the review was of the same opinion, 
we think the existence of the custom of pre-emption may 
be taken as established in this district. 

0 Whether a custom of pre-emption prevailed as among 
Christians or Europeans was considered in two cases, — one 
from Bhagalpur and the other from Oachar. In the 
Bhagalpur case 3 the vendor was a Hindu ; the plaintiff 
claiming the right of pre-emption was a Hindu, The 
defendant-purchaser was a Christian. The locality of 
the transaction was Bhagalpur in the Province of Behar. 
In Behar, as we have already seen, the Mahomedan 
custom of pre-emption has been adopted by the Hindus 
and is therefore binding on them. The court thought 
that the question as to the custom of pre-emption prevail- 
ing amongst Christians in Bhagalpur had to be clearly 
proved on the same principle as that applied to Hindus 
in Behar. In this case the first court decided that 
Mr. Christian was a co-parcener in possession ; but the 

1 fiwk l W/ft; m (1864). (1806). 

% Ntmmddwn, Khan v. Iniler* 1 MaJmhee Lai v. G, Christian 

main Chowdhry , 5 W, ft. 237 6 W. ft, 250, (I860). 
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Lower Appellate Court’s finding was silent on that point. 
“ If Mr. Christian was a co-parcener,” said their Lordships, 
“no right of pre-emption as against a co-parcener could 
exist. The right could,, under Mahomedan law, only be 
against strangers or third parties, not co-parceners.” In 
this view their Lordships remanded the case to be tried on 
the following issues, viz . ; — 

(i) Whether Mr. Christian is or is not a co- 
parcener ; if so, how can this suit for pre- 
emption affect him ? 

(ii) Whether custom makes pre-emption binding 
on a Christian in Bhagalpur ? 

(iii) Whether the vendor and pre-emptor being 
Hindus, their right of pre-emption was 
affected by Christian defendant being the 
purchaser f 

Unfortunately, we are not in a position to say what the 
findings on those issues were, as we do not find any further 
report of the proceedings. 

In the Cachar case 1 a Hindu brought a suit against a 
Christian vendor and Monipoori purchasers to enforce his 
right of pre-emption and to obtain possession of certain 
lands situate in Cachar. The defeuce was, that although 
by local custom the law of pre-emption was applied 
to Hindus in some places, it had nothing to do with 
Europeans. Couch C. J. observed: “We think it is 
essential that the vendor should be subject to the rule of 
law. If it were not so, a Mahomedan might become 
a partner in an estate owned by Christians or Hindus, 
which they could not prevent, and then he might prevent 
their selling their shares to any other person.”* *. The court 
accordingly held that as the vendor in this case was a 
European, there was no right of pre-emption. 

Pre-emption being wholly a question of Jhe law of 

1 Puorito Singh Monipooree v. 117 : s. o. 18 W. B. 440 (1872), 
Mnrrgokurn Surmah 10 B. L. B., * Ibid 121, 
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sale and contract, the applicability of the Mahomedan 
system of pre-emption to non-Mahomedans depends on 
custom. Hindus or Christians, if they adopt the custom of 
pre-emption, will be bound by it, but the custom must 1 be 
clearly proved. 


"Bhabak Mahals’’ are tracts of land comprising a certain 
number of mouzahs of Doobrajpur and the neighbourhood, 
in the district of Becrbhum. In a claim for an eight annas’ 
share the plaintiff said that “agreeably to the long 
established custom, the properties of Vaimals and Paisnabis 
in the aforesaid mahals dying without heir have been 
divided among us according to our respective shares.” 
The defendant claimed a similar right, not under a custom 
but under a grant from the Rajahs of Beerbhum. The 
first Court gave the plaintiff a decree, not upon the ground 
that he had proved the alleged custom but upon the ground 
that he was the guru or spiritual preceptor of the deceased 
person. The Lower Appellate Court reversed the decree 
and found that the right belonged to the defendant. 'On 
second appeal, the High Court observed : “It was admitted 
by both parties at the outset of the case that there was such 
a custom in this district, and although, no doubt, the custom 
is of a peculiar character, yet it appears that it has been 
always recognized by the courts notwithstanding that it is 
in contravention of the ordinary Hindu law. If it had 
been necessary for us to consider the validity of this 
custom, we should'.probably have presumed that the custom 
had a legal origin. But it is sufficient in this ease to say 
that upon the case made by both the parties, there is such 
a custom in this district and that the court below has 
found that the right belongs not to the plaiutiff but to the 
defendant.” 1 

1 M Madhnb Somme t. W. B. 397 (1874). 

Ckunder Moohhes Oomme , 22 
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VaunaU A very curious custom was set up in Gonrdas Byragee v. 

in Dacca*° an Annnnd Mohnn ChmhirbnUy , l There the plaintiffs alleged 
that one Navotum Thakoor founded a sect of Vaisnabs in 
Bengal some generations ago, and that they belonged to 
his family. They claimed that on the performance of a 
certain form of marriage among the disciples of the founder 
(scattered throughout the provinces of Bengal, Behai* and 
Orissa) they were entitled to some fees. They instituted an 
action to enforce this demand as, in this instance, one of the 
sect had paid the fee to his own guru or spiritual preceptor. 
The lower courts gave judgment for the plaintiffs, observ- 
ing that the right to the claim had been established by 
former judgments of the Court, On second appeal, it was 
found by Barlow and Colvin JJ., (Dick J., dissenting) that 
the plaintiffs were unable to produce any judgment by 
which the refund of money received as a voluntary gift 
from a third party was decreed to them against an 
opponent on the ground of his being a disciple. As no 
judgment whatever was produced, the question whether 
former judgments established a custom or usage of legal 
foree, in respect of such a refund, so as to preclude 
further investigation, was not gone into. Further, as the 
plaintiffs who sued on the ground of usage and custom 
failed to substantiate it, the judgments of the lower courts 
were reversed, 


5 S. I). Deck 428 (1849). 



CHAPTER III. 

CASTE CUSTOMS. 

“Caste, in the days of the Vedas”, says Sir Gooroodass Caste : its 
Banerjee, “was an ethnological distinction. There were then ongin * 
two great castes, the Ary as, or the fair-eomplexioned new 
settlers, and the Dasyus , sometimes called the Swims, or 
the dark-complexioned aborigines. Varna , literally colour, 
was then a strictly appropriate word for caste. Gradually 
as the oAryas, according to their occupations, divided 
themselves into three classes of priests, warriors, and 
traders or agriculturists, there arose the four-fold divisions 
into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. By 
intermarriage among these castes, which was then allow- 
able, there arose a number of mixed classes, which have 
been treated of in the tenth Chapter of Maim ; and further, 
by a division of Sudras according to their occupations 
there arose a number of sub-castes, such as the Karma kars 
(Blacksmiths) \ the Tantis (Weavers) • the Kumaras (Potters) 

&c " * 

Mr. Morley, in his “ Digest of cases,” under the heading 
of Caste appended the following note: “Originally there 
were but four castes viz. t the Brahman, the Kshatriya, the 
Vaisya and the Sudra. The Kshatriya and the Vaisya 
and perhaps even the Sudras are alleged by the Brahmans 
to be extinct. At the present day these are replaced by 
a multitude of mixed castes who maintain their divisions 
with great strictness and abide by certain laws and regula- 
tions fixed by themselves. Those mixed castes, in many 
cases, coincide with trades which, in all towns are held 
together as Jamaaf. or companies, under hereditary chiefs, 

1 See Banerjec’s Tagore Ladiim Hindu Law. (2nd Edn.) p. 643 
for 1878. (2 Mi.) p. 68. See also rt * v q. 
bhattacharya’s Comwitaries on 
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who, with a connoil, or Punchayet, settle all disputes 
among themselves, including those of caste; this, however, 
appears to apply to trades earned on in a common locality ; 
and it does not follow that a goldsmith of one city would 
acknowledge common caste with a goldsmith of any other .'” 1 
The term Jamaat is not synonymous with caste. It refers 
to the manufacturing communities or crafts. It is quite 
possible that all the members of a Jamaat might not be 
exactly of the same caste, though community of caste and 
community of occupation generally go together. The 
growth of caste and the origination of different occupations 
have necessarily caused the growth of a body of rules for 
the guidance and preservation of the community and these 
rules have at last crystallized into usages and customs. 

A caste custom binds all the members of a caste residing 
in a particular area. It varies with localities even among 
the members of the same caste. But on general matters caste 
customs agree even among different castes. For instance, 
the custom of expelling a member from caste for violating 
a caste rule or committing any offence is to be fouud 
among all castes. The Guru or the Punchayet or a majority 
of caste-men sit in judgment over a delinquent caste-man, 
and their verdict is absolute and imperative. The condemned 
person lias no remedy oven in Courts of J ustice, unless 
the decision were shown to be not bond fide. In Ganapati 
Bhatia v. Bharati Smami * the head or ecclesiastical chief 
issued a provisional order of excommunication against the 
plaintiff for having committed three caste offences; the 
plaintiff sued to have it declared that the order passed 
against him was unjust and invalid. The court held 
(approving The Queen v. Sri Vidya Sankara Nara&inha 
Bharathi Gnruswamulu* and Mnrari v. Snba)* that the Guru 


1 See Morley's Digest Vw, 1, * 6 Mad., 381. (1883), 

p, 30. ‘ 6 Bom 725. (1882;, 

» 17 M»d., m (1893). 
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had jurisdiction to deal with such matters according to 
recognized caste custom and considering the provisional 
nature of the orders and other circumstances he had 
exercised his jurisdiction bond fide , and hence the Civil 
Court could not interfere in the matter. In Krishnasami 
Cketti v. Vitas ami Chetti 1 it was held that it was open to 
the Court to determine whether or not the alleged expulsion 
from caste was valid, that if a person had not in fact 
violated the rules of the caste, but was expelled under the 
bond fide but mistaken belief that he had committed a caste 
offence, the expulsion was illegal. Kernon J. in the same 
case held that a custom or usage of a caste to expel, a 
member in his absence without notice given or opportunity 
of explanation offered was not a valid custom. His Lordship 
was of opinion that the maxim of audi alterenx partem could 
not be superseded by even an immemorial custom.* 

With regard to notice and opportunity of vindication 
not being given to a person before he or she was declared 
an outcaste, we quote the following from the remarks of the 
learned Judges in Vallabha v. Madusndanan* : — “ It was 
certainly a serious defect in the investigation that the 
respondent was not heard before he was condemned upon 
the uncorroborated testimony of the woman.. ..No inquiry 
can be treated as fair when a person deprived of his 
status in his caste is not heard before he is condemned.” 
Of course when due notice of inquiry was given and the 
person concerned refused to attend such inquiry, he could 
not afterwards complain that no inquiry was held. 4 

As sometimes the violation of caste custom .brings 
the offender within the purview of offences defined by the 
Indian Penal Code, it is necessary for us to see how far 
the Criminal Courts have jurisdiction to inquire into such 

1 10 Mad. 133 (1886). 4 See Qunapati Jihutta v, 

* Vide William y. Lord Bagot^ Bharati Swami, 17 Mad f , 223 
3 B and 0 772 at 766 (1825). <1893) t 

1 12 Mad., 495 (1889)j 
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matters and bow far the plea of custom will prevail. In 
The Queen v. Sri Vidya Sankara Narasinha Bharathi 
Gnruswamnln 1 the complainant was one of the persons 
pronounced out of caste by their Guru or spiritual superior 
for having taken part in the celebration of certain widow 
re-marriages. It would seem that the Guru in response 
to a petition of the orthodox section sent two documents, 
one to the signatories of the petition and the other, a post- 
card, to the complainant, interdicting those who had taken 
part, or attended the celebration of these marriages and ex- 
communicated some permanently and others provisionally, 
i.e. until they submitted to some penance. The post-card 
which was directly addressed to the complainant contained 
the same interdict. After the publication of this interdict 
the complainant was put to serious inconvenience. The 
complainant was prevented from performing vows in the 
temple, lost the society of his relatives and was otherwise 
injured. Thereafter he charged his Guru under ss. 
499 and 500, 503 and 506 and 508, I.P.C., (i.e. Criminal 
intimidation, intimidation by attempt * to induce a 
belief that by an act of the offender the person inti- 
midated would become an object of divine displeasure, and 
defamation). The Joint Magistrate acquitted the accused 
of all the charges. The High Court, however, on 
appeal held that the first two charges were unfounded but 
convicted the defendant of defamation for having commu* 
ideated the sentence of excommunication by a post-card. 

Now, one principal point established in this case was the 
jurisdiction of a Criminal Court to interfere with the custom 
of the people. It was fortunate that of the two learned 
Judges who heard this Criminal appeal one was an Indian 
Judge, no less a personage than Sir Muttus&mi Ayyar, 
and the other was Sir Charles A, Turner, Kt., the 
Chief Justice of Madras. Both were of opinion that ** a 
Criminal Court has no doubt jurisdiction to enquire into 

6 Mad., 381 
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any case of conventional discipline or spiritual oppression 
which exceeds its legitimate bounds and comes within the 
purview of any of the offences defined by the Penal Code." 
“But," said Sir Muttusami Ayyar, “ if it is consistent 
with the usage of the caste and if it is not expressly 
forbidden by law, we are not at liberty to treat it as a 
criminal offence," 1 * Pronouncing a man out of caste is a 
conventional mode of vindicating caste usages. Where a 
Guru exercises his right to excommunicate a disciple in 
good faith and honesty, lie cannot be touched by the 
Criminal Law. The Court, therefore, exonerated him of 
all charges of intimidation by excommunication, but found 
him guilty of defamation for sending such intimidation by 
a post-card which might be read by others and consequently 
was illegal. 

“ This mode of communicating a sentence of excom- 
munication," said Sir Muttusami Ayyar, “is quite new and 
not sanctioned by custom, and the duty arising from the 
relation of spiritual superior and disciple does not protect 
libellous communications to persons who are not disciples 
and for the protection of whose spiritual interests the power 
of excommunication is not allowed by the custom of the 
caste." 4 As between a Guru and his disciples, though' the 
language of the post-card was not inconsistent with what 
the Guru, might have believed to be his duty as their 
spiritual superior, and though the defendant did not exceed 
his privilege in addressing the post-card to the complainant 
over whose conduct lie had authority as spiritual superior, 
their Lordships were of opinion that “ the mode of publica- 
tion adopted by the defendant violated the privilege and 
indicated a conscious disregard of the complainant's legal 
right." 

In Reg v. Sambhu Uaghn 8 it was laid down that 
courts of law would not recognize the authority of a caste 

1 6 Mad/p; 388. 

f Ibid p. m. 
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to declare a marriage void, or to give permission to a 
woman to re marry. A married woman of the Teli caste, 
married again during the life-time of her first husband, 
who was a leper, with .the consent of her caste-people. 
When she was prosecuted for bigamy she pleaded caste 
custom which was, however, not established, The High 
Court in upholding her conviction said the bond fide 
belief that the consent of the caste made the second 
marriage valid might be taken into account as a circum- 
stance in mitigation of punishment but certainly did not 
constitute a defence to a charge of bigamy. 

Civil Courts have no jurisdiction to deal with caste 
questions, as the taking cognizance of such matters would 
be an interference with the autonomy of the caste. 
Regulation II of 1827, sec. 21, has excluded caste questions 
from the cognizance of the civil courts. The principle was 
clearly laid down by the Bombay High Court in a special 
appeal, No. 39 of 1862. There the question was as to the 
right of the plaintiff to be recognized as the head of the 
caste and to be entitled to receive from other members of 
the caste certain privileges and precedence. The Court 
held that the question at issue was a caste question and to 
hold otherwise would be to interfere with the autonomy of 
the caste. The right to an office of dignity in a caste is a 
caste question and, as such, no suit will lie against the 
members of the caste who refuse plaintiff the privileges 
belonging to that dignity. 

This principle was followed in several cases. For in- 
stance, in Murar Daya v. Afagria Ganedia . 1 ' .Here the 
plaintiffs sued to recover from another member of the 
caste fees alleged to be due to them as Mehtars or chief 
men of the caste on the marriage of the defendant’s 
daughter. In Skankara v. Hanma 1 the plaintiff claimed 

' fi Bom. H, 0. R, A. C, J. 17 * 2 801111.470(1877). 

( 1888 ). 
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to be the hereditary holder of the office of Chalvadi in 
the Lingayefc caste of Bagalkot to which (it was found 
by the lower court; no fees as of right were appurtenant, 
and he sued the defendants for damages for having dis- 
possessed him of the office. In Murari v. Suba} the plaintiff 
belonging to the Mohar caste sought to establish his right 
as Guru to certain annual fees from his sis hag as (disciples^, 
and to recover one year's arrears of such fees from them. 
In this case all the previous cases were referred to and 
Sargent C. J., at p. 727 said — “Upon these authorities it 
must be taken as well established that a claim to a caste 
office and to be entitled to perform the honorary duties of 
that office or to enjoy privileges and honours at the hands 
of the members of the caste in virtue of such office is a 
caste question and not cognizable by a Civil Court ; and, 
indeed, we think the same rule ought to apply when there 
are fees appurtenant to the office." His Lordship approved 
of the principle laid down in Appeal No. 39 of 1862 and 
said “ applying that principle, we think, it would be equally 
so, whether the question turns upon the obligation of the 
members of the caste to accord to the holder of the office 
certain privileges and honours or to pay him fees in virtue 
of his office. In either case it is one which, if a caste is 
to be considered in any sense a self-governing body 
as is contemplated by the Regulation of 1827, should, 
we think, be left to be decided and dealt with by the caste 
according to its customary mode of procedure." In Abdul 
Kadir v. DAarma * which involved a caste question, the 
High Court held that the suit was not maintainable in a 
Civil Court. 

The Madras High Court following Murari v. Suba* 
has held that in a matter relating to caste customs over 
which the ecclesiastical chief has jurisdiction and exercises 
his jurisdiction with due care and in conformity with the 

‘ c Bom. 725 (1882). » 6 Bom. 725 (1882). 

’ 30 Bom. 190 ^895). 
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usage of the caste the Civil Courts cannot interfere. A 
Guru, as head of a caste, lias jurisdiction to deal with all 
matters relating to the autonomy of the caste according to 
recognized caste customs. 1 * * * Where the caste heads exercise 
their jurisdiction not bond fide or exceed their legitimate 
powers, an aggrieved person will have his remedy in a Civil 
Court. Thus in a suit for damages for defamation by a 
person against those who had declared him an out-caste, 
the Court, having found that the defendants had not acted 
bond fide, held the plaintiff entitled to damages.® 

According to the usage obtaining among the Numbudri 
Brahmans on the West Coast, a caste inquiry is held 
whenever a Numbudri woman is suspected of adultery and 
if she is found guilty, she and her paramour are put out of 
caste. The inquiry is made in this way. When a woman 
is suspected, her kinsmen and their family priest examine 
her maid servant and ascertain if there is ground for fuller 
inquiry. This preliminary investigation is termed dasi 
vicharam. On its being ascertained that further inquiry 
is necessary, a report is made by them to that effect to 
the Rajah, recognized as the protector of the caste usage, 
and the woman is meanwhile asked to reside in a detached 
part of the house called "anjampura.” On the Rajah 
approving of the report, he appoints a Smarthan (a 
Brahman acquainted with Smriti), four Mimansakars (men 
versed in sifting evidence) and two others called Akomkoima 
and Pnramkoima to aid in the investigation. The 
investigation is conducted at the time and place appointed 
and, if the woman is found guilty, she and her paramour 
are pronounced to he outcastes . 8 

In Venkataohalapati v. Sulbarayadu 4 where a Smarla 
Brahman, who was prevented from entering the inner 
shrine of a temple to present an offering, for his having 

1 ffamjpati Matta v. Marati Mad. 495 (1889). 

Smmi, 17 Mad. 228 (1893). * See Ibid p. 197. 

* Vallabha y. Madusudamn, 12 4 13 Mad. 293 (1889). 
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married a widow contrary to the Hindu Shastras, sued for 
damages for the above obstruction, the Court held that 
the right claimed was of a civil nature and within the 
cognizance of the Court and the question to be deter- 
mined was not the question of the Plaintiff's legal stains, 
since a Brahman widow was at liberty to re-many under 
Act XV of 1856, but it was a question of caste status 
in respect of a caste institution. And in order to deter- 
mine that question the Court ordered inquiry into the 
usages of the temple regarding admission into the inner 
shrine and whether according to such usage those who 
seceded from the caste custom as to remarriage of women 
were debarred from admission. 

The Allahabad High Court, in Bisheshnr v. Mata 
Gholam , l has held that while the Courts have generally 
accepted the decisions of properly constituted Punc/iayets 
on questions of caste, they have accepted them subject 
to the qualification that the decision of the Pmchayet does 
not stop the Courts from enquiring into the civil rights 
of any member of the caste and securing to him the 
enjoyment of such rights, if he be found not to be 
precluded from the enjoyment of them by the Skastras 
or the particular usages of his caste. 

Since Act XXI of 1850 has come into operation mere Loss of caste 
loss of caste does not operate as a disqualification to a of civil rights, 
person's civil rights. Whatever might have been the effect 
of such excommunication prior to the passing of the Act, 
there is now no forfeiture of rights by loss of caste. The 
Act has abrogated so much of any law or usage which 
iuHieted on any person forfeiture of rights or property, or 
which might be held in any way to impair or affect any right 
of inheritance by reason of his or her having been ex- 
cluded from the communion of any religion or bein 6 
deprived of caste. Thus, therefore, in Karuihedatla v. iJ/. 


% JL W> P. 300 (1870;, 
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P. V. P, Namhoodri , l * * * * * it has been laid down tha| exclusion 
from caste of a Hindu for an alleged intrigue does not 
involve deprivation of his civil rights to hold, deal with and 
inherit property. Again, where a Hindu has been depriv- 
ed of caste by the members of his brotherhood on account 
of his intending to give his infant daughter in marriage to 
a man both old and impotent in consideration of receiving 
from him some money, he does not, thereby, under Hindu 
law forfeit his right as guardian of such daughter. Even 
if the Hindu law, in such cases inflicted a forfeiture of 
such right, such rule could not, with reference to the pro- 
visions of Act XXI of 1850, be enforced. A suit by the 
nephew for the possession of the minor and for the declara- 
tion of his right to give the girl in marriage as her guardian 
in lieu of the out* caste father, cannot he maintained.* 
Similarly, where a Hindu widow is entitled to a bare or 
starving maintenance under a decree made in a suit, she 
cannot be deprived of the benefit of that decree by the fact 
that she has since its date been leading an incontinent life. 8 

A widow of the Aheer caste, in the district of Moradabad, 
by her second marriage, does not forfeit her rights to 
act as guardian tocher son by her first marriage. Apart 
from the well known custom among the Aheer caste 
according to which the re-marriage of a widow in no way 
affects her respectability, status or rights, Act XIV of 
1856, sec. 8 saves the rights and status of widows on their 


Questions involving solely the rights of the castes, and, 
not involving any civil rights, will not form the subject- 
matter of any suit and no Civil Court will entertain such 

1 1 Ind. Jur. N. S. 236 (1866). Bom. 556 ( 1877). Bee also 

f Kwmhi Ram v. BMya Ram , Rajah Pirthec Singh v. Rani Raj 

1 All. 546 ( 1878). Kom>\ 20 W. B 21 (P. o.) (1873) 

1 Parmti v. Bhiku, 4 Bom. H. distinguished. 

C, B. A. C. J. 25 (1867) ; followed 4 Kishun v, Erayut Homihy 

jn ffmmm v. Timamibhat, l i N, % Deck 486 (1861). 
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a suit. In Namboory Setapaty v. Kanoo-Colanoo Pullid 1 
the dispute was in respect of the respective rights of the 
Brahmans and the Vaisyas. The Comaties are a tribe of 
merchants and traders residing at Masulipatam in the 
Presidency of Madras. The representatives of the tribe 
brought a suit to establish their right to have performed 
for them and their tribe certain religious ceremonies, called 
Soobha and Asoobha, ( auspicious and inauspicious ) by 
Brahmans in the language of the Vedas, in the enjoyment 
of which they had been disturbed by the Brahmans refusiug 
to perform such ceremonies. The defendants ( who were 
members of the Mantri-maha-nad or secret assembly for 
avenging encroachments on the rights and rules of caste ) 
asserted that the Comaties and the whole merchant class, 
having for many ages neglected to observe some of the 
ceremonies prescribed for their caste, and, in their stead, 
adopted other and spurious ceremonies in conformity with 
rites prescribed in the Puranas and other works, had become 
degenerate, and had so absolutely forfeited the privilege they 
once possessed, that no expiation could restore them to their 
former rights. 

Disputes having for a long time existed between the 
Brahmans and the Comaties, concerning the performance 
of these ceremonies, and disturbances having constantly 
taken place on their performance or on the attempt to 
perform them, the Magistrate of the city of Masuli- 
patam, in order to bring the question at issue before a 
tribunal competent to determine the right, issued an order 
prohibiting the Comaties from the performance of one of 
the ceremonies in question in the language of, or according 
to, the Vedas, until they had established their right to do 
so in a Civil Court. In consequence of this order the 
present suit was instituted. The Zilla Court, taking that 
part of the defendant's answer which set forth the acts 
by which the forfeiture of the rights in question was 

1 3 Moo. I. A. 359 (18*5). 

U 
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occasioned, framed it into a statement for the Opinion of 
the Pundit of the Court ; and upon his opinion declared 
the plaintiff's tribe entitled to have the ceremonies per- 
formed for them by Brahmans. Upon appeal, the Provin- 
cial Court remitted the suit to the Zilla Court to take 
evidence, and upon such evidence and the opinions of the 
Pundit, which the Provincial Court took upon the same 
statement as the Zilla, they affirmed the decree. The 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut, upon the whole case, reversed 
these decisions. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, reversing the decisions of the three Courts, held 
that the whole proceedings were irregular and contrary to 
the express provisions of the Madras Regulations XV of 
1816, s. X. els. 3 and 4 which required the Judge to record 
the points necessary to be established, befoie the evidence 
could be taken ; the opinions of the Pundit being also taken 
upon an assumed statement of facts, not admitted or re- 
corded. But in consideration of the circumstances, such 
reversal was without prejudice to bringing a fresh suit. 
This case, however, left open the question, viz,, whether 
the civil courts in India have any jurisdiction to enter- 
tain a suit not involving any civil rights. The decision 
of the Judicial Committee proceeded on quite a different 
line and the main question still remained undetermined. 
But the decisions in the following cases have cleared the 
point and set the question at rest. 

There are several reported cases 1 in which the point was 
whether a barber could be compelled to render his services 
to the persons whom he refused to shave. The parties 
aggrieved sued for damages on account of loss of honour and 
asked for an order of the Court to compel the recalcitrant 
barber to do his prescribed work. In all these cases it was 
held that the Court had no jurisdiction to 'entertain such 
suits as no suit would lie. In Pi timber Botansi v. Jagjivan 

1 Phagoom Noyee v. Menyc- 22 Novem. 1854), 8 Sevcstrc, II 
C* rom ftul *gpur, decided, (Footnote) (1865) } Mtfh'izto MqjW 
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Romraj / the suit was by a former Satia, (the spokesman or 
leader), of the Lovana caste, to recover from a person 
belonging to the same caste a certain sum agreed to be 
paid by the latter on his re-admission to the caste. The 
High Court held that the suit was not maintainable, as the 
agreement was made with the Satia in his representative, 
and not in his personal, capacity and the benefit of the 
agreement accrued not to him but to the caste. Further, 
as his successor, the present Satia, and other leaders of the 
caste disapproved of the suit, it could not be maintained. 

0 Many caste customs relate to Marriage and Divorce, 
and a reference should be made to the chapter dealing 
with them. Here we will mention a few in passing, 

re-marriage of widows. It is well known that the 
re-marriage of widows is prevalent among many castes 
of the lower orders in different parts of India. And 
since such re-marriages are sanctioned by caste custom, 
they are also regarded as valid marriages by the Courts. 
The position and status of the re-married widows are in 
no way different to those of spinisters on marriage. Their 
offspring do not labour under any disqualification in. 
matters of inheritance and succession. For instance, the 
Akeer caste in the district of Moradabad,* the Raoteas* the 
Koirees and other castes of Behar , 4 the Hnlwaee caste of 
Benares,® the Namasoodras of Midnapur , 9 the Jats of 
A j mere . 7 Among the Koirees such re-married widows are. 

v. Nobaee Seal (From Tipperah,de- 4 Bmurmi Koiree , S C.L.R. 410 
cided, 22 Decern. 1864 XSiSevestre (1878). 

10 and 11 (Footnote) ; Kttmker 4 Kally Charan Shawv, Dukhee 
ttajamv, Sheikh Sudde } % Sevestre Bibee, 5 Cal. 692 (1879): s. c. 5 
9 OW), C.L.R. 505 ; S.C., 3 Shome 81. 

1 16 Bom. 13 1 -(1884). * Hurry Charan Doss v. Nimai 

* Kuhun % Emytti, 4 N.W.P, Chand Koyal , 10 Cal 138 (1883). 

Decis, 486 (1861). s.c. 13 C.L.R. 207. 

* Rmlaik Qhasoriti v. Budaik 7 Mudda v t Sheo Bafah , 3 All., 

Pmhal Sing, 1 Marshal 644 485 (1881). 

( 1863 ). 
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so far the legal wives of their husbands as to justify the 
punishment of persons committing adultery with them. 1 

The Maravers, strictly speaking, are not Hindus, but in 
their customs and observances they are mainly governed by 
the Hindu law. Among them widows may re-marry and 
in this respect their customs differ from the Hindu law. 
In Murngayi v. Firamakal? the question was whether a 
widow of the Maraver caste, on her re-marriage, lost 
her claim to the property of her first husband. The Court 
applying the principle of Hindu law held that she did 
lose her claim to her first husband’s property. The Court 
observed: “The principle on which a widow takes the 
life-interest of her deceased husband when there is no 
male heir is that she is a surviving portion of her husband ; 
(See Smriti Chandrika Ch. XI. s. 1 §. 4 ) : and where the rule 
as to re-marriage is relaxed and a second marriage permitted, 
it cannot be supposed that the law which these castes 
follow would permit of the re-married widow retaining the 
property in the absence of all basis for the continuance of 
the fiction upon which the right to enjoyment is founded. 
From Steele’s Hindu Castes, it appears that it is the 
practice of a wife or widow among the Sudra castes of 
the Deccan, on re-marriage to give up all property to 
her former husband’s relations, except what had been given 
her by her own parents j and we have little doubt that 
the law in this Presidency will not permit the widow who 
has re-married, and who must be regarded as no longer 
surviving her husband, to lay claim to the property left by 
him, and now in the possession of the daughter who, in 
default of the widow, is the right heir.” 

In Mnsst. Dureeba v. <7 uggernath 8 the husband claimed the 
restoration of his first wife, who pleaded that according to 
the custom of the Aheer caste whenever a husband married 

' Biiwram Koiree, 3 C L. R. • 6 N.W.P. Deck Part I, p, 128 
410(1878). (1855). 

• I liad. 226 (1877). 
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a second wife, the first wife was at liberty to take a second 
husband, and as in this case her first husband had taken 
a second wife, he was not entitled to a decree. On refer- 
ence to the Hindu law officer no authority was to be found 
in the Shastras to support this contention, and the Court 
declined to recognize it. It is not clear whether any evid- 
ence was adduced in support of this alleged custom. But 
we venture to think that even if satifactory evidence to 
prove it was forthcoming, the Court would have refused 
to give effect to the custom as being immoral. 

The Sect of Lingayets is largely represented in Mysore, Among the 
stnd, to a certain extent, in the Wynaad ; and also in the Llllfe ' ayet8, 
ceded Districts in Coimbatore, and South Canara in the 
Madras Presidency, and in Dharwar, Kolhapore and 
other places in the Bombay Presidency. They owe their 
origin to one Basava, who reformed the Lingayet religion, 
and repudiated Brahmanieal observances. He introduced 
amongst his followers the practice of wearing the ling, and 
held that, as all toi^-wearers are equal, there should be no 
caste distinction among them. A Lingayet woman stands in 
the same footing as a Lingayet man. She does not marry 
till she comes of age and has a voice in choosing her 
husband. The customs of the Lingayets vary in different 
districts. As for instauce, at Kolhapore neither eating 
together nor intermarriage is allowed among different 
classes of Lingayets. A Jangam, i. e. a Lingayet priest, 
may in Dharwar marry the daughter of a pure Lingayet, a 
Shilvant, or A Banjig . 1 The status of Lingayets as Sudras 
was determined by the judgment in the case of Gojpal 
Narhar Bafmy v. Hanmant Ganesh Safray. 1 Mr. Justice 
Hanade in Basava v. Lingangauda 8 says "The Lingayets 
are admittedly a heretical sect, and are not subject to 
Brahmin religious laws.” The liberty of widow re-marriage 


‘ Vide Steele’s Hindu Castes ; 22 Bom. 227 at 280 (1896). 

Campbell’s Gazetteer, the Dharwar * 3 Bom. 273 (1879). 

District. FaUrgauda v. 6faagi, * 19 Boa, 428 at p. 457 ( 1894 ); 
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and even of wife re-marriage has been allowed to the 
Lingayet community . 1 

Among the Cumbala Tottier caste, females are not 
precluded by any rule of descent, custom or usage from 
succeeding to a Polliam. The Collector of Madura in- 
stituted a suit for possession of the Polliam of Erasaca 
Naiknoor in Madras as an escheat for want of male heirs. 
Evidence as to the custom and usage of females to suc- 
ceed to the Polliam in question was adduced. Prior to 
the institution of the suit, the Polliam was in the pos- 
session of a female for eighteen years after the alleged 
escheat for want of male heirs. The Government acquies- 
ced in the right of female succession to the Polliam. 
Consequently the suit was dismissed . 2 * 

Among the members of the potter caste in Tinnevelly 
there is a caste custom according to which a married woman 
by repaying the expense' of her marriage (which is called 
parisam) to her husband can get the marriage dissolved, 
and is at liberty to re-marry another person. In Sankara- 
lingam Chetti v. Subban Chetti , 8 the Court held that 
divorce in this form is consistent with the original cus- 
toms of the potters and the custom is sufficiently ancient. 
“We do not think , ” said the learned judges, “that it is 
immoral, since lit does not ignore marriage as a legal 
institution but provides a special mode by which it may 
be dissolved. The fact that there is a money- payment does 
not make the custom immoral and among the inferior 
castes similar customs are known to prevail. 

By the custom of the Bogam or dancing girl caste 
residing in the Godavari district, property left by the 
mother is divided equally between sons and daughters. In 

1 Vid* Chapter on Marriage and Veeraoamo Umnal , 9 Moo. I. A. 

Divorce. Infra, 416 (1803). 

\Tke Collector of Madura v, 1 17 Mad. 479 (1994), 
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Ckandrarelca v. Secretary of State for India 1 the plaintiff 
claimed a moiety of the property valued at a large sum, 
in the possession of his sister, as being “ancestral property 
and property jointly acquired ” in which he and his sister 
had equal rights according to the custom of their caste. 
The sister denied plaintiff’s claim and pleaded that she had 
acquired all the property as a prostitute. The District 
Judge passed a decree for plaintiff for a small sum as 
“representing the moiety of the property left by his 
mother.” The High Court held that on the evidence the 

custom set up was established. 

o 

In Taynmana Reddi v. Perumal Reddi 1 a custom was 
set up to the effect that among persons of the Reddi Caste 
a father-in-law could disinherit his heir in favour of his 
son-in-law. One R. had only a daughter and no male 
issue. He, having given her in marriage, executed a deed 
conveying all his property to his son-in law absolutely. 
The High Court said that such custom had not the force 
of law as had been expressly declared by the Special Appeal 
No. 89 of 1859 of the late Sudder Court at p. 250 of the 
published decrees of that year. 

As a Sudra cannot enter the order of Yati or Sanny- 
asi, the devolution of property left by a Sudra who 
has become an ascetic and renounced the world, is regulated 
by the ordinary law of inheritance in the absence of any 
general or special usage to the contrary. 8 

In Ghinnammal v. 7 aradarajulu* a very peculiar custom 
was set up to the effect that, according to the custom of the 
caste or family, children born of parents not married at the 
time of the children’s birth are treated as their legitimate 
children by reason of the parents having performed the 

' 14 Mail., 163 (1890). mdhi v. Viropaniiyam Pillai, 22 

* 1 Mad. H.cCR, 61 (1862). Mad. 302 (1898). 

8 Pluirmynrant PanMm Sait- * Jo Mail. 307 at 310 (1891;, 
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ceremony of pariyam before their birth. The District Judge 
found the custom proved but the High Court said it was 
not, and made the following remarks : “It is not at all 
cleai', however, what is the custom alleged or which the 
Judge considers proved, whether it is that the pariyam 
or betrothal ceremony is equivalent to marriage, and 
children born after that ceremony are legitimate, 
independently of any subsequent marriage, or whether 
a subsequent marriage is necessary to legitimatize 
children so born. Nor is it clear whether the custom 
found by the Judge is a custom of the defendant’s caste 
or only of his particular family, and, if the former, what 
his caste is. The Judge calls it Paligar or Yanadi. 
Neither of these terms is generally known as descrip- 
tive of a caste.” Then commenting upon the evidence 
adduced in this case their Lordships continued : “ This is 

in our opinion wholly insufficient evidence on which to 
find a peculiar custom of marriage or legitimacy prevail- 
ing in the defendant’s caste or family. No judicial 
decisions recognizing the custom are proved. The only 
instances in which the custom is alleged to have been 
followed are in the defendant’s own family. The custom is 
one contrary to the general law of marriage and inherit- 
ance prevailing amongst Hindus and requires strong 
evidence to support it. We notice also that the defendant’s 
mother is said to have . been of a different caste. That 
very loose notions of morality and of the sacredness of the 
marriage tie prevailed in the family to which the parties 
belong, is probable enough, for Thanappa Naicker appeal's 
to have kept the defendant’s mother and another woman 
in his house from the time they were girls, and had 
children by them and subsequently to have married them, 
having in the meantime, married three other women. But 
something more than a prevailing low tone of morality in a 
family is required to establish a binding custom of legitimacy 
differing from the ordinary law. It appears, however, from 
the evidence that sons bom under circumstances somewhat 
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similar to jjhose of the defendant's birth, have inherited 
property in the defendant's caste or family, and we think 
some further inquiry as to the existence of any peculiar 
custom in the caste or family ought to be made/' 
On the case being remanded the Judge returned the 
finding that the defendant's mother was not legally married 
at the time of his birth and that the family was a Sudra 
family. The High Court accepting this finding held 
that the defendant was the illegitimate son of a Sudra. 

The Hindu law independently of special usage or 
custom does not make illegitimacy an absolute disqualifica- 
tion for caste so as to affect in the relations of life not 
only the bastard but nlso the legitimate children. The Hindu 
law, unlike the English Law, recognizes a bastard's relations 
to his father and family. By birth and without any form 
of legitimation, bastards of the three twice born classes 
are now recognized as members of their father's family 
and have a right to maintenance. So, in the case of Sudras. 1 

In Myna Boyec v. Ooiaram a it was held that the illegi- 
timate children of an Englishman by a Hindu woman 
of the Ganda Brahman caste, who were brought up as 
Hindus and lived together as a joint family, were to he 
regarded as Sndras or as a class still lower, but Hindus, and 
their rights to be determined by the rights of the class 
of Hindus to which they belonged. 

1 Pandaiya Telarer v JPvli Rmhan Singh v, Jlahmnt Singh , 4 
'Waver, 1 Mad. H.C.R, 478 (1803) ; C.W.N. 353 (P.C.) [1899] : S. C. 22 
M. J. 7. Xmlier v. F. Yettia, 2 All. 191. 

Mad. H.G K 298 (1865) ; Murdun 9 8 Moo. 1. A. 400 (1861) : s. c. 
Singh v. Purhvlad Singh, 7 Moo. I. (after leave reserved by the decree 
A. 18 (1857); V. Udayan v. of Her Majesty in Council,) 2 Mad, 
Singormelu , 1 Mad. 306 (1877 ) ; H. C. R. 196 ( 1864.) 
fadii y. Gorinda } 1 Bom, #7 (1875) ; 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HINDU CUSTOMS. 

Adoption. 

“ Dattaka Mimansa” and H Dattaka Chandrika” are the 
two Hindu text books on Adoption. Both the works, as 
Sir William Maenaghten has said, “ are equally respected 
all over India ; and where they differ, the doctrine of the 
latter is adhered to in Bengal and by the Southern jurists ; 
while the former is held to be the infallible guide in the 
Province of Mithila and Benares.’ 1,1 In the well-known 
Rarnnad case® the Judicial Committee expressed a similar 
view in respect of these two treatises. Mr. Mayne expresses 
a doubt as to whether they are regarded as authorities in 
the Bombay Presidency and in Southern India. 1 * * * * * * 8 We are 
not concerned, however, with what authorities are respected 
in any particular province. We find from these and other 
Hindu text-writers that in early ages no less than about 
twelve sorts of sons, besides the legitimate or anraaa son, 
were recognized by them. 

The origin of these subsidiary sons is rather interesting 
from a juridical point of view. For the practice of having 
a subsidiary son where legitimate issue had failed was 
common to the Aryans as well as to the non- Aryans.* And 
«we venture to say that the same circumstances, the same 


1 "Maenaghten V Hindu Law, 8 M ay ne’s Hindu Law and Usage 

Preface xxiii and p. 74. pp 28 arid 149. (1892), 

Collector of: Madura v. Mootoo 4 u There can, I think, be no doubt 

llamalinga Sathupathy, 12 Moo. I. that if the Aryans brought the habit 

A# 397 (1868): s.c, : 1 B.L.R. 1 (p.o.): of adoption, they also found it there 

s.c# 10 W. B. 17 (p. c.\ and s.c, in already ; and the non-Aryan races, 

the High Court 2 Mad. H.C.R. 206. at all events, derive it from thi&H' 
Bee Bhugwan Singh v. Bhugwan own immemorial usage and not from 

Singh, 26 I*A. 163 (1899): S.C 21 Brahmanical iuven 6 
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necessity, the same environments operated on the minds of 
the people, whether they happened to be in ancient India 
or in ancient Europe, in evolving the practice of having 
a sort of substitute son. In early ages a sonless father 
would naturally be anxious to procure a substitute for a son 
to support him in his old age, assist him in his sickness 
and maintain his property in his own family. Thus 
it would seem that this practice or custom of taking 
into the family a stranger to fulfil the duties of a natural 
son had its origin in secular rather than religious necessity. 
The spiritual theory of adopting a son by one who has none 
“ &r the sake of the funeral cake, water, and solemn rites, 
and for the celebrity of his name” 1 * * was too complicated 
for the early stage of humanity. In fact its secular origin 
was not only consonant with the early communal life of 
the primitive village communities, but is also clear from 
other facts, such as the absence of any religious ceremonies 
in connection with adoption amongst various peoples in 
different parts of India, notably Jats and Siks, (both Hindu 
and Mahomedan ) in the Punjab ; Jains in the North- 
Western Provinces ; Tamils in Southern India ; some castes 
in Western India, where their principal object in adopting 
is to find or appoint an heir. The desire for perpetuating 
or the celebrity of one’s name does not certainly indicate a 
religious motive. Giving and taking are the operative parts 
of the whole ceremony of adoption and absolutely necessary. 4 
Even among the three superior classes dattani homam is 
not regarded as an essential ceremonial. It is notorious 
that among Sudras no religious ceremony is at all necessary 
to Validate an adoption ; mere giving and taking are 
sufficient for its purpose. 

Of the various forms of subsidiary sons ( as enumerated 
ky Mann*) most are now obsolete. Practically only one 

1 Set Dattaka Chandrika i. § 9 ; 7 I. A. 250 p. 256. (1880). 

3 Dig. 2$7. • Institutes of Manu, Chap. IX, 

* Mahathaya Slummth Qhote, §§ 159 and 160, 

v. SriffMfi Krithna Styrndari 
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form viz. Dattnka is in force now. Kritima form is confined 
' to Mithila and to the Nambudri Brahmans of Malabar 
only. There is another form prevalent in some parts 
of India known as dwyamushyayana. Of these three species 
of adoption we will consider the last first. 

The term Dwyamushyayana is a compound word, 
and its root-meaning is ‘son of two persons.” Originally 
the dwyamushyayana was restricted to one description of 
adoptive son, viz., the Kshetraja i. e., the offspring of a 
wife by a kinsman or person appointed to procreate issue 
to the husband or the son of the wife. But the term is 
diverted from its original meaning and now signifies any 
adopted sou retaining his filial relation to his natural father 
with his acquired relation to his adoptive parent.* 

Like the Roman adoptio minus plena, a dwyamnshya- 
yarn remains in the family of his natural father but 
gains a right of succession to his adoptive father . 8 This 
double relationship may be the result of express agreement 
at the time of adoption between the adopter and the person 
willing to give his son for the purpose; or it may be 
established without any special contract as when a sonless 
brother adopts the only son of another brother. 

Sir William Macnaghten, in his work , 4 describes dwyamux- 
hyayana as a peculiar species of adoption where the adopted 
son still continues a member of his own family and 
partakes of the estate both of his natural and adopting father 
and so inheriting is liable for the debts of each. To this 
form of adoption the prohibition as to the gift of an only 
son does not apply . 8 It may take place either by special 
agreement that the boy shall continue son of both fathers, 

'JIM ( two) + 'Amushya' (of » Strange’s H.L. Vol. 1, pp, 86, 
ft person) + ’ ay am ’ (an affix 100, 101, 
signifying sou). 1 Macneghten's H. L. Vol. I. 71. 

» Golebrooke’s Hindu Law 206 ; * See Baja Ilaimm Chull Sing 

Strange’s Hindu Law Vol. 1. 100 k v. Kumar Ohmtlmm Sing, 1 
Vd.II. 118, Knapp 203 (P.O.) [1884], 
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when the son adopted is termed Nitga Dwyamushyayuna, or, 
otherwise, when the ceremony of tonsure may have been per- 
formed in bis natural family, when he is designated Anitga 
I) wya m ashy ay an a ; and in the latter case the connection 
between the adopting and the adopted parties endures only 
during the life-time of the adopted. His children revert 
to their natural family. 1 

As to the distinction of nitga or absolute, and anitga or 
temporary Dwgamushgayana Sir Thomas Strange says 
thus : “ According as this double filial connection is 

consequential, or the result of agreement, the adopted is 
! nitga or anitga, a complete or incomplete Dwgamushgayana, 
though by some, this distinction is made to depend upon 
the adoption taking place before or after the performance 
of tonsure, in the family of the adopted ; the effect in the 
latter case, where the adopted is from a different tribe 
(gotra) being, that the adoption, so far from being permanent 
from generation to generation, continues during the life- 
time of the adopted only ; his son, if he has one, returning 
to the natural family of the father.” * 

Mr. Ellis of Madras made the following remarks on the 
opinion of the Pundit in llanimnnlo Bhutloo v. Bhgrapak 
(June 9, 1808), where the question was whether XJpanagana 
of the son of an adopted son should be in his adoptive or 
in his natural yotra : — “ Nitga datta is a son adopted 
from th,e same gotra, before or after the ceremony of tonsure j 
or a son adopted from a different gotra, before the tonsure ; 
Anitga datta is a son adopted from a different gotra, after 
he has received the tonsure in his natural gotra. The 
performance of the tonsure is the cause of the temporary 
nature of the latter species of adoption.” 8 

Mr. Colebrooke says : “I am not aware of any authority 
for holding that the issue of an Anitga datta may be 

‘ See Raja Shiimtherc MM 1 Fulton 75 (1837). 

V. Rani IHlraj Komoar, 2 * Strange’s H. L. Vol. I. p. 100. 

S. D. Sol. Rep. 169 (216) [1916] ; * Strange’s H.L. Vol. II. p. 133. 

Aoymvny Dome v. Stbgsoondry, 
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initiated in either family. An adoption which renders 
the party son of wo fathers [dwyamushyayana) is not un* 
known to the law. (See Mitakshara on Inh. ch. i sec. x). 
But, in such case the issue remains in the same gotra, in 
which the son sf two fathers received his Upanayana 
or initiation , m 

The Allahabad High Court, upon consideration of the 
above authorities has, in a very recent case, held that 
an adoption in the Nitya or absolute dwyatn uskyayana 
form depends upon, and has its efficacy in, the stipulation 
entered into at the time of adoption between the natural 
father and the adoptive father, and does not depend upon 
the performance of any initiatory ceremony by the natural 
father.* 

Notwithstanding the opinion of the Pundits,* the 
< Iwyamishyayaua form of adoption is customary in the 
present age. The Anitya form of it may be said to be 
obsolete now; but the Nitya form in the shape of an 
adoption by one brother of the son of another brother 
is still prevalent. What is very strange is that though 
the Hindu text-writers are very much against the prin- 
ciple of giving in adoption the only or eldest son, an 
exception is made in the case of a sonless brother adopt- 
ing the only son of a whole brother. Mr. Sutherland 
lays down that an only son of a whole brother, if no 
other nephew exists for selection, must be adopted by his 
uncle requiring male issue, and is the son of two fathers . 1 * * 4 
The Privy Council in Nilmadhab Doss v. Bis/mmber Doss * 
recognized the principle of adoption of the eldest or only 
son of a brother by another brother as a dwyamushyayana, 

1 Strange's H.L. Vol. II. p. 122. (P.c.\ See also Srimati Uma Deyi 

• Behari Lai v. Shib Lall } 26 v, Qocoolmund Da* Mahapatra^ 

AIL 472 (1904). 6 I. A. 40 (1878) : 8. 0.3 Cal, 

• Strange's JELL. Vol. II. pp. 82, 687 (p. C.) : s. o. in the High 

118* Court 15 B. L. B. 405 : 23 W. R* 

• Sutherland's Synopsis II. 840 (1875) ; Chinm Oamion tv 

18 Moo, 1 A, 85 (1868): Sc. 12 Kumara Gtiundm*, 1 Mad, BY 0. & 

WJL 29 (PC.): S.CU0 Sevestre 289 54* <1862 ) per Scotland CU. at 
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t. e., sou to both to his uncle and natural father ; and they 
held that such an adoption would not sever the connection 
of the child with his natural family. A similar view was 
expressed by the Allahabad High Court in a very recent 
case, to which we have already referred. Their Lordships 
said : "It seems to follow from this that if the gift is a 
qualified gift, as it is in the case of an adoption in the 
absolute dwyammhyayana form, the son who is so adopted 
does not cease to have filial relation with his natural parents, 
nor is his relation generally with the family of his natural 
parent severed.” 1 * * And their Lordships held in this case 
G that the natural mother of a Nitya dwyammhyayana did 
not, on account of such adoption, lose her right of suc- 
cession to her son in the absence of nearer heirs. 

Whether dwyammhyayana form of adoption prevails Whether^, 
in Bombay is a question which in the light of the obser- 
rations of their Lordships in several reported cases may Bombay, 
be answered in the negative. Mr. Steele, no doubt, 
states that though an only son should not be given in 
adoption, an exception m ty be made in the case of such 
an adoption by his uncle.* This certainly means a 
dwyammhyayana. But the decisions of the High Court, 
barring a few early cases, have been uniform in condemning 
the adoption of an only son. In 1889 a Full Bench 
decided that the adoption of an only son was absolutely 
invalid and the doctrine of factum valet could not im- 
prove the situation. 8 Ranade J., in Batata v. lAnga Uganda f 
(in which it was held that according to the custom of 
Lingayets in the districts of Dharwar and Bijapur the 
adoption of an only son was valid) in meeting the argument 
of the defence counsel observed thus “We may, however, 
observe in passing that the defendant’s counsel sought to 
give an unwarranted enlargement of the doctrine of duya- 

1 *Bi hari v. Skit Lai, 26 AIL ' Raghupati v. Kruhiuyi, 14 

472 at p 478. (1904.) Bom. 219 (r.B.) [18$9j. 

8 Steele pp; *5, 18$, * Boq 428 (1894;. 
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mmhyayam when he urged that it covered not only the 
cases o£ brother’s sons, but brother’s grandsons also. 
This enlargement was sought to be justified by the ana- 
logy of the rule of Hindu law by which the existence of 
a son, grandson or great grandson bars the way to adoption. 
This analogy, however, is too far-fetched to be readily 
accepted. The original dwyam why ay a na son was a relic of 
the Niyoga form and as such this order of son is prohibited 
in Kaliyuga. (West and Biihler 3rd. Edn. p. 879). 
Dwyamusltyayan a of the second and more modern form is 
still permitted, but ttao Salreb Mandlik has stated in his 
work that he had not come across such adoptions in this 
Presidency ("p. 506). Steele also (p. 183) has stated that 
such adoption seldom takes place. The Madias Stuldev 
Dewany Adawlut came to a similar conclusion in 1859. On 
the other hand, the learned authors of the Digest state 
that this form obtains in the Southern districts of this Presi- 
dency (West and Biihler, 3rd Edn. p. 898), and Steele 
also refers to certain castes where it is still in vogue, 
(p. 385). The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
recognized the existence of this form in the North-West 
Provinces; and there are also some Bengal cases to the 
same effect. — Wooma Daee v. Gokulannnd Dags, 3 Cal. 587. 
The presumption in the case of an adoption by a united 
brother would certainly be in favour of the son adopted 
being the son of two fathers. No such presumption can be- 
made in the case of separated brothers, for the dwyamtahya - 
yana is not equally effective as the Dattaka son to secure 
the spiritual salvation of the person adopting. — Srimati 
Uma Deyi v. Gokoolanund Dans, 5 I. A. 51— as also of his 
natural father (West and Biihler, 3rd Edn. p. 899). 
It is, thus, not difficult to understand why this form of 
adoption should have become generally, if not altogether, 
obsolete in this Presidency. Even if it still exists, the 
best test of it is either the proof of a special agreement, pr 
evidence to the effect that the son inherited, or has a 
right to inherit, in both families. There is no such proof 
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of agreement in the cases relied upon, and only one or 
two instances were cited where the son appears to have 
succeeded to the estates of both his father and uncle, 
who apparently were united. On this bye-issue accordingly, 
we find that the large bulk of the instances adduced on 
plaintiff’s behalf are not touched by this ground of exclu- 
sion, and that for' the purposes of this suit we may 
safely leave it out of consideration, except in regard to, at 
the most, two out of the twenty-five cases in which the 
custom of adoption of an only son has been satisfactorily 
proved .” 1 

Prom the above it would seem that dwyamushyayana is 
not altogether obsolete in Bombay, at all events not in the 
Southern districts of the Presidency. And from the autho- 
rities discussed and cited in the above passage it is also 
clear that this form of adoption is also recognized in the 
North-West Provinces and Madras. Dr. Jolly says: “I 
have been informed by Pundit Dundiraj of Benares, that in 
the N.W. Provinces also adoptions of the Dwyamuskyayam 
type are very common now a-days, though express 
stipulations to that effect are as unknown as the term 
1) my a m why ay ana.” 1 The Sudder Dewany Adawlut held 
in a case brought in . the City Court of Benares that a 
woman after her husband’s death was incompetent to 
give her only son in adoption as a dwyamishyayana 
without authority previously given by her deceased 
husband.* 

It is an universal rule in Bengal and Benares that a 
woman is not competent to adopt a son or give away her 
son in adoption, without the permission of her husband 
previously obtained. But according to the doctrine of Vach ■ 
esp di, whose authority is recognized in Mithila, a woman 

‘ 19 Bom. p. 454. ’ Debca Dial v . Mur Hor Singh, 

* Dr. Jolly’s Tagore Law Loo- 4, S.D. Sel, Rep. 320 (407) (1828 j. 

twes. (W83.) p. 188. 

IT 


Where dxoya* 

muthyayam 
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cannot, even with the previously obtained sanction of her 
husband, adopt a son after his death in the Duttaka 
form; and to this prohibitory rule — says Sir William 
Macnaghten — may be traced the origin of the practice of 
adopting in the Kritima form which is prevalent in 
Mithila . 1 But this cannot be said to be the l’eason of the 
existence of this species of adoption among the Nambudri 
Brahmans in the West Coast of Malabar. For there a 
woman is competent to adopt without her husband's 
consent.* Similarly a childless Brahman widow in Mithila 
may adopt a Kritima son without her husband's per- 
mission.* 

The Kritima form of adoption has no connection with 
any religious ideas. No particular ceremonies appear to be 
necessary to such an adoption.* Nor is there any restriction 
as to the age of the person to be adopted. The performance 
of Upanai/ana in his natural family is no bar to the accept- 
ance of a boy in Kritima form . 5 The adoptee must be of 
the same class as the adopter and must consent to the adop- 
tion.* A Kritima son when adopted by a widow does not 
become the adopted son of her husband, even if the adoption 
had been permitted by him. The Kritima son will 
perform his adoptive mother's obsequies, and will succeed 
to his adoptive mother's property and has no claim 
to that of the collaterals. Such son would not, by 
virtue of such adoption, lose his position in his own 
family . 7 

**1 Macnaghtcn 97. (1867) : s. c. 4 Wyman 121 ; s. C. 8 

* Vasudevon v. Secretary of W. It. 156 ; Collector of Tirhoot v 

St, ate for India, 11 Mai l. 157 at pp. Ilurropershad Mohvnt , 8 Sevestre 
174, 176. (1887). Part IV 391 (foot note) (1867) : s.O. 

* 2 Macnaghten 196. 7 W. R. 391 ; Musst. Decpoo v. 

4 KuUean Sing v. Kirpa Sing, 1 Gmoreeshnnker, 3 8. D. Sel. Rep. 

S.D. Sel. Rep. 9 (1 1), [1795]. 307 (410) [1824] ; Mwtet, Sabitma 

* 2 Macnaghten 196, Baee v. Stitur Ghim Sutpvttee, 2 

* Ibid; S, D. Sel. Rep. 21 (26) [1812] ; 

1 Mm*t Shabo Kmreo v, Jugan Sutherland’s Synopsis, 

ft Sevestre Part IV 383 
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In the Kritima form the consent of both parties is the Consent by 
only requisite . 1 * * So where a Mithila Brahman being on the essential ! 168 
point of death makes a verbal nomination of an absent person 
to be his adopted Jcritma) son, it was held that the adoption 
was not valid, because the proposal ‘be thou my son' and the 
consent ‘I agree' to become thy son* which are requisite in 
ratifying a contract of Kritima sonship were not complied 
with : the nominated son being absent at the time 
the offer was made by the dying adoptive father. An 
express consent of the person nominated for the adoption 
must be obtained during the life-time of the adoptive 
father. The offer to adopt is but the act of one of the 
contracting parties and, as being merely a proposal to 
enter into a contract, is insufficient by itself without 
the acceptance thereof or consent thereto by the other 
party.* 

In Baboo Ranjit Sing v. Baboo Obhjo Narain Siug h the Who may be 
Sudder Court has held that an elder brother cannot be the form 

Knrtapntra ( Kritima ) of a younger brother, for it is written 
in the Dattaka Mimansa, according to the doctrine of 
Sounaka, that an elder brother, an uncle &c. cannot become 
a son. Sir William Macnaghten, however, says that the 
authorities cited by the law officers in that case related 
exclusively to the dattaka form of adoption. On the 
authority of Keshuba Misra in the Dwaita Purishishta, a 
man may adopt his own brother, even his own father . 4 A 
daughter's or a sister's son may also be adopted . 5 A son 
of a brother, even though he be an only son, may be taken 

1 Kullean, Sing v. Kirpa Sing, 3 2 S.D. Sel. Bep. 245 (315) 

1 S.D. Sel. Rep. 9(11) [1795.] [1877], 

1 Mmt. Sutpuitee v, Indra- 4 See Macnaghten Vol. I. p. 76. 
nund Jha, 2 S.D. Sel, Bep. .173 5 Oonian Butt v. Kmhia Singh 

(221) [1816] ; Dnrgopal Singh v, 3 S. D. Sel. Bep 192 (145) [1822]; 

Rooptn Singh , 6 S.D. Sel. Rep. 271 Chowdree Purnmmr Dutt Jha v 
(340) [1839] ; Luchman Lai v. flu worn an Dutt Roy, G S, D. Sel. 

Roopm Lai Bhaya Gdyal y 16 W. Bep. 192 (235) [18371. 

R« 179 (1871), 
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as Kritima son. 1 But in Oomnn Butt v. Knnhia Singh* it has 
been laid down that while a brother’s son exists, the adoption 
of any other individual as a son, either in the Baltaka or 
Kritima form of adoption, is illegal. It seems the Pundits* 
in this ease founded their opinion on the texts of the Battaka 
form of adoption. As a general practice 'any person may 
be adopted, with this restriction, that the adopted person 
must be equal in class or of the same tribe as the adopter.* 

It is not uncommon in Mithila for the husband to adopt 
one Kritima son and the wife another. If they jointly 
appoint an adopted son, the latter stands in the relation 
of son to both and is heir to the estate of both. But if the 
husband adopt one person and the wife another, they 
stand in the relation of sons to each of them respectively 
and do not perform the ceremony of offering oblations, nor 
succeed to the estate of the husband and wife jointly, 4 
The relation of Kritima son extends to contracting parties 
only : the son so adopted will not be considered the 
grandson of the adopting father’s father, nor will the 
son of the adopted be considered the grandson of his 
adopting father.* A Kritima son does not lose his rights 
of inheritance in his natural family but takes both in his 
own family and in that of his adopting parents.* 

Kritima form of adoption prevalent in Jaffna is very 
similar to that prevailing in Mithila. Mr. Mayne says 
"there is the same absence of religious ceremonies, the same 
absence of any assumed new birth and the same right of 
adoption both by husband and wife, followed by the samp 
result of heirship only to the adopter," * 

*2 Macnaghtcn 197, case xviii 2S,D, Sel. Rep, 23 (29) at p. 27, 
(1824), (1812). 

* 3 S.D, Sel. Rep. 192 (145)[1822]. 4 Baboo Jan wa nt Singh t Doolee 

* 2 Macnaghten 196; Mmt Shubo Chmd, 25 W.R, 2fi5 (1876). 

Koeree v Jnqun Singh, 8 Sevestre. * Mmt. Dupoo v. QowremnUr 
Part IV 383 (1867) : s.C. 4 Wyman 3 S.D. Sel. Rep. 410 (307) [1824]. 

121 : 8 , 0 , 8 W R. 155. ' Mayne’s Hindu Law and Utagt 

* Sreemrain Bai r. Bhya Jha p. 219, 1892 Edo,; Thmwalem 
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How far a second adoption, while the first adopted son 
is existing, is valid or sanctioned by usage formed the subject 
of decision in several cases. Among the earliest cases, 
two that came before the Sudder Dewany Adawlut are 
Shamchandra v. Narayani Debt 1 and Gauripershad Rai v. 
Mmt. Jymala? The first case decided that a second adoption 
was valid when the first adopted son had died without 
issue. In the second case, a man, having two wives, gave 
authority to each of them to adopt a son. One of them 
made the adoption. He himself, together with the other 
wife, afterwards made an adoption. And it was held that 
the two sons were entitled equally to inherit from the 
husband of their adoptive mothers. The first ease no doubt 
has very little bearing on the point of double adoption, 
but the second case certainly assumes the validity of such 
adoption. The Judicial Committee considered these cases 
as well as various authorities, both Hindu and European, 
in a case which came from the Province of Madras.* The 
facts of the case were these : one V together with his wife 
adopted a son, J. V took a second wife and together with 
her adopted R in the life-time of J. The Privy Council 
held that the adoption of R was invalid. This was followed 
by other Courts in India and also by the Privy Council 
in later cases . 4 

It should be noted that in the above Madras case, (the 
Rmgama case) though their Lordships of the Privy Council 
were unwilling to attach any value to the opinions of 
various Pundits examined in that case, as being more or 

'* — — " — 11 “ — 1 — v 

ii. It may be noted that the Tamils A. 1 ( 1846 ): s. 0. 7 W, R, 67. 
of Jaffna adopt boys as well as 4 See Joychunder Rate v. Bhy* 
girls. In this respect their custom rubckunder Bale, 2 Sevestre 676 

resembles that of the Barmans* s. c: S. D, Decis 461 (1849 ); 

See Buddhist Customs infra : Sudanmd Malapatter v. Bom » 

under Adoption. malee ) 1 Marshal 317 (1863) j 

1 I S. B. SeUtep. 209(1807). OopM y. Mutt. Chundrabalee 

* 2S,D. SeL Rep. 136 (174) Bukoqjee. I, A. 131 (1872) 8.0,11 

[MHJ. , B. L. B. 391 : s. c. 19 W. B. 12, 

Bantam y \Atcham % 4 Moo, I. 
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less influenced by the parties, yet they had to admit that 
the opinion of the Pundits of the Northern Provincial 
Court as well as that of the Centre and Southern Division 
of the Courts, taken before the institution of that case on 
this question of double adoption was certainly “ as free as 
any opinion can be, from suspicion of undue influence/’ and 
in their opinion the second adoption is good and loth sons ate 
equally entitled to inherit. Though the Rungama case is 
supposed to have settled the point, yet we venture to submit 
that such adoption is sanctioned by the usage and custom 
of the people . 1 

As to the plurality of adoption amongst the Naikins, 
see infra. 


Double adoption may be successive or simultaneous, i.e., 
two sons adopted at the same day and time. This latter 
form of dual adoption is also held to be invalid . 4 We should 
note that there is a slight difference between successive and 
simultaneous adoptions. In the former, the first adoption 
is valid and the second invalid : whereas in the latter, both 
the adoptions are invalid. Phear J., sitting on the Original 
Side of the Calcutta High Court, decided the cases of 
Monemothonath Bey v. Onauthnath Bey , and Siddessory 
Bossee v. Bnrgachurn Sett and in the first case exhaustively 
considered all the authorities. But in view of the decision of 
the Judicial Committee in the Rungama case, his Lordship 
could not accept any other interpretation of thp authorities 
cited before him. So, as there was no express law or autho- 
rity on the point, his Lordship held that such simultaneous 


* See Golapchunder Saatri’s 
Tagore Lectures on Adoption p. 182 

et seq, 

* See Monematlmath Day v. 
Onauthnauth Day , Bourkc 189 
0. S. April 20, 1865 ; s. c in ap- 
peal 2 Ind. Jar. N. S. 24 ( 1865 ); 
Siddetorry Dame V. Doorga 


Churn Sett, 2 Ind. Jar. N, S, 22 
(1865) : Gija nendra r, lm nder Lahiri 
v. Kahipahar Hujee. , 9 Cal. 60 
( 1882 ) : s. c. in Privy Council 
Akhoy Chandra Bag chi v. Kalapa - 
ha r Hajee, 12 Cal- 406 (1885 ) ; 
Doorgasoondari Dame v. Suren- 
dm Kitor Rai, 12 Cal, 686. (1886), 
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adoption was invalid. Apparently no evidence of custom 
was given at the trial. For, his Lordship said : 11 It was 
stated by the defendants’ counsel that the usage and 
custom of Bengal gives a childless man the right to adopt 
one son in respect of each of his wives either simultaneous- 
ly or not ; but, as I have already said, no such evidence as 
the Court considered admissible to establish a custom or 
usage was tendered during the trial.” 

Before we leave the subject of double adoption we Widow’s 
may consider a widow’s power of second adoption. The 
earliest case on the point is Gournatk Chowdkree v. Arno- tion. 
poprna Chowdrain . 1 In this case the Bengal Sudder Court 
held that where a widow was directed to adopt a son she 
could not adopt a second son if the first adopted son died. 

But the Privy Council in a very recent case from Madras 
disapproved the ruling laid down in the above case and 
held that the widow’s authority to adopt was not exhausted 
by the first adoption and the adoption of a second boy after 
the death of the first was valid. 3 The main factor for 
consideration in these cases is the intention of the husband. 

Any special instruction which he may give for the guidance 
of his widow must bo strictly followed ; where no such 
instructions have been given, but a general intention has 
been expressed to be represented by a son, effect should, if 
possible, be given to that intention. In the ease under 
consideration the deceased Brahman placed no specific 
limitation on the power to adopt, his object being to secure 
spiritual benefit to himself and to continue his line. And 
their Lordships of the Privy Council approvingly quoted 
from the judgment of Mitter J., in Ram Soondur Singh v. 
Surbanee Dcmee? passages bearing upon spiritual benefit and 
the performance of religious services necessary on different 
occasions for the good of the soul of the deceased father. 

1 S. E>. Decis 332 (1832). 145 (1906) : s.c. 10 C W.N. 921. 

^ KnitmpalU Suryamrayana v. * 22 W.R. J21 (1874). 
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Jain adoption, The j a i ng are seceders from Brahmanical Hinduism 

a:ul their religious tenets have more affinity to the 
precepts of Buddhists than to those of the Brahmans. 
They do not accept the Vedas of the Brahmans and differ 
from the latter in their conduct towards the dead, omitting 
all obsequies after the corpse is burnt or buried. They 
have neither Tithi, nor Shraddha. 1 They retain, however, 
many of the customs of orthodox Hindus.* In Sheo 
Singh Rai v. Muss!,. BahJeo ,* the Allahabad High Court 
considered various authorities bearing upon Jain customs, 
commencing from 1883, and their Lordships held that it 
was not to. be assumed that the Hindu law applied to the 
Jains. Though the Jains are termed “ Hindu dissenters,” 
they have their own usage aud custom quite different from 
the normal Hindu law and usage of the country in which 
the property is located or the parties are residents. The 
adoption of tenets of another sect of Hinduism by some 
Jains will not necessarily affect the laws and customs by 
which the personal rights and stains of the family were 
originally governed. As for instance, the custom which 
enables a Jain widow to adopt a son without the express or 
implied authority of her husband will not be affected by 
the conversion of the family to Vaishnavism.* 

It is now settled that in the absence of a special custom 
or usage, the ordinary Hindu law will apply to the Jains. 
In Chotay Lall v, Chunno Lull ‘ the Privy Council said 
that “the custom of the Jains, where they are relied upon, 
must be proved by evidence, as other special customs and 
usages varying the general law should be proved, and in 
the absence of proof the ordinary law must prevail”* 

i See Abb 6 Dubois pp. 502*3, * 'Munich Chmd Goleeha v* 

1817 Edn. Ward’s History of the Jagat Settani Pratt Kumari Bibi, 
Hindus pp. 229-30, cited by Best 17 Cal. 518 (1889). 

J. at, p. 184 in Perm Ammui v. * 6 I. A. 16 (1878), 

Kruhfwami 16 Mad. 182(1892), 1 See also RuJtfml v. Chmnilal 

i Blmgrandas Tejmal v. Itajmal } Ambnsket, 16 Bom. 847 (1891) ; 
10 Bom. H.CK. 241 (1873), Bachebi v. MMitn Lall $ A1J. 

* $ $.WJ\ (All.) 882 (1871). 55(1880). 
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TBe Calcutta High Court said: "The authorities are 
conclusive that unless a custom be proved to the contrary, 
Jains are governed by the Hindu law of inheritance and 
ordinarily the Mitakshara School of law would be the 
system of law applicable to them. In each case there 
must be clear evidence to prove custom or usage which is 
invariably followed without question." 1 * * 

Doctrine of adoption prevails amongst the Jains 
though they do not believe the spiritual necessity or advan- 
tage of it. Adoption amongst them is absolutely of a secular 
character, and is generally governed by the Hindu law 
except in certain instances where special customs prevail.® 
Gibing and taking of a boy is the essential part of a 
valid adoption among the Jains and no religious ceremonies 
are necessary.® Where a natural father executed a deed 
or ekrarnama in favour of the adoptive father and by it 
recited that he ( the natural father ) had made over his 
third son to the sonship of the adoptive father, so that 
the latter might, whenever he would wish, fulfil the rites 
of adoption in accordance with the Shastras and the usage 
of the country, and from that day the natural father would 
have no claim or right in respect of the son, the High 
Court held that this deed did not of itself operate to effect 
an adoption. It did not even amount to a giving and 
taking of the boy as it contemplated the subsequent per- 
formance of the necessary rites. 4 * * * 8 The age-limit of the 
adoptee may extend to 3£ years.* But according to 
Holloway J., there is no limit of age among the Jains.® 

There is no restriction to the adoption of a sister’s or 


1 Ma ud it Karr y. Phoal C'hand 

Lai, 2 C.W.N. 154 p. 158 (1807). 

* Shea Singh Itai v. Mottt. 

Dakho, $L A. 87 (1878) : 8.C. 1 

All. 888 : s.o. in the High Court 6 

N.W.P. 382 (1874). 

* LakWfai Cfamdi. Gatto Bdi, 

8 All. 310 ( 1886). 

- ifr-.' ' • 


* Mandit Koer v, Phool Chand 
Lai, 2 C. W. N. 154 ( 1897). 

4 Maharaja Gavind Math Bay 
v. Gulal Chayd, 5B.D. SelRep 276 

£i83»3. 

. ® Bithenrn v. Sofgan, 9 Mad, Jur. 
21 cited in Shea Singh Bai v. 
Mast f, jPakho, 8N,W.P. 382 p. 402, 
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option among 
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Alighur. 


Among the 
Oswal jains, 
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daughter *s son or mother's sisters son amongst the Jains . 1 * * 
A sonless widow has the same power o£ adoption as her 
hiisband would have had if lie chose to exercise it. She is 
competent to adopt without the sanction of her husband, or 
for that matter, of any other person * 

By the usage of the sect of Sarogis in the Alighur 
district, who follow the Jain persuasion in contradistinction 
to the doctrines of the orthodox Hindu community, adop- 
tion at the age of nine years is valid, and, on the death of 
an adopted son without issue during the life-time of the 
adoptive mother, the further right of adoption vests in the 
widow and not in the mother . 9 The Privy Council has laid 
down, upon the evidence given in the case, that, according 
to the usage prevailing in Delhi and other towns in the 
North-Western Provinces, among the Sarogi Agarwallas, 
a sonless widow has a right to adopt without permission 
from her husband or consent of his kinsmen, and may adopt 
a daughters son, who, on the adoption, takes the place of a 
son begotten . 4 * * * 

A widow of the Oswal Jain sect can adopt a son with- 
out the express or implied authority of the husband . 8 In 
Manick C/tand Golecha v. Jet gat Settmi Pniu Ktrnan Bibi , B 
it was contended that the Owvah and the Sarogis are not 
the same and therefore the customs and usages of the one 

1 Sheo Singh Ihu v. Dakho, 0 (tnttoo HaU\ 5 N. W. P. Decis, 
N* W. P, 382 ( 1874 ) ; labshml (Set case) 4(50 [1*53], 

(■hand *v. ((otto Bat, 8 All. 313 1 Sheo Shlngh Bui v. Mimt, 

( 1886 ). Dakho, 5 I. A. 87 (1878) : S.C. V 

1 Maharajah Gorin d Nath Bag All. 688 : s. o. in the High Court 6 

v. GM Chmd , 5 S.D. Sel.Rcp. 276 N. W, P. (All.) 382 ( 1874). 

(322) [1833] ; Sheo Singh liai v, * Munich Chrnd Golecha v. 
Dakho y 6N.W.P. 382(1874); Lakml Jagat Sett ant Pratt Knmttri Bibi r 

Cl md ?. Gatto Bail 8 All. 319 17 Cal, 518 (1889) : Govind Nath 
(1886) ; ManM Chand Golecha v. Bay v, Gidal Chand f 6 8. D. Bel. 
Jogat SeUani PrmKmari Bibi, Hep. 276 ( 1833 ). 

17 Cal. 618 (1889). . - 17 Cat 518 (1889)/ ' 

IdmU Cbmnee BmV'Musti* 
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should not be regarded as precedents for the others." But 
their Lordships were of opinion that the term-Sarogi was 
synonymous with .Jains 1 * * * * * * and the decisions in other cases 
were based on a custom prevalent among the Jains and not 
as peculiar to any kibe or caste. “This appears to be clear,’’ 
say their Lordships, “from the analysis which is given in 
the judgment of the High Court, of the evidence upon 
which they found the custom proved. The parties in the 
present case admittedly came from the North-Western 
Provinces, and we think, therefore, that this ease, like 
Govind Natk Bay v. Gnlal Ghand * constitutes strong 
evidence in favour of the custom pleaded by the respondents!” 

And further on their Lordships say: "We think, that 
the oral evidence taken in this case coupled with the judicial 
decisions in Govind Nath Bay v. Gnlal Ghand, and 8/ieo 
Singh Bai v. Dak/to establishes the existence of a custom 
among the Jain Oswals, under which a widow may adopt a 
son to her husband even in cases where he has not conferred 
upon her an express authority to adopt.” 8 

Adoption among Jains in the Bombay Presidency is, by Jains in the 
custom, regulated by the ordinary Hindu law, notwitli- Pre * 

standing their divergence from Hindus in matter of reli- 
gion. Hindu law does not allow any one but the widow 
to act vicariously for the mau to whom the son is to be 
affiliated. The widow is a delegate, either with express Ot 
implied authority, and cannot extend that authority to 
another person, so as to enable him to adopt a son to 
her husband after her decease. Not only a > giving 


1 The word Sttrogi s.eems to be sect of . Jains, Asiatic , Researches 

a . corruption of the Smvafut# j t e.. Vol. IX p. 2&7. Dr. Wilson y s 

secular Jains ,* Tath being the * Works Yol, i p. 27b, Hunierli 

term for Jain ascetics. The secular Statistical Accounts of Bengal Voir 

Jains a to mostly Vaisyas and in* XVI. p. 207. Golapch under Siistii s 

eludes various sects, such as OSW- . Tagore Law Lect. 1888. 

als, Agarwals, Parwars &c.— See * 5 S B.D. Sel. Rep. 276 (1833), * 

Oolebrooke’s observations on the 8 17 Cal. 53o* 
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but an acceptance by the man or his wife or widow, 
m ftnif pa t.pri by some overt act, is necessary to constitute 
an adoption by Hindu law . 1 

Marwadi In Bhagvandas Tejmal v. RajmaP it was alleged that there 

Jain* of was a custom amongst the Marwadi Jains, both at Ahmad- 
nagar and in Marwar, of adoption where both adoptive 
trnwhere^ P ar ® n ^ s were dead. One A B died without leaipng any 
both adoptive natural born issue and without adopting any child. His 
parents dead. w j iQ gurv i ve( j bim, resolved, shortly before her death, 
on adopting the son of C D (a brother of A B ), but did 
not live to carry her intention into effect. After her de%th 
C D and E F (another brother of A B), with the assent of 
the Punch or senior members of their community, went 
through a ceremony of giving the boy in adoption to th«f 
deceased A B and his wife and an instrument of agree- 
ment wholly founded upon that adoption was exeeutp by 
E F to CD, and affected to deal with the property 
moveable and immoveable of A B. Westropp Q )p., after 
laying down the proposition which should govern a Jain 
adoption in the Bombay Presidency as stated above, &ent 
on considering the evidence adduced in the case in support 
of the alleged custom and observed : " Some of them 
(witnesses) speak generally, as to the custom, but as already 
stated, it is to the specified instances that a Court of 
Justice pays most attention. And this is particularly so, 
where, as here, not a single yati or pundit or priest or other 
expert in the lore of the Jains or of Brahmans has been 
called to prove the alleged custom. The witnesses are chiefly 
shopkeepers, or cloth-sellers or gomostkat. There does not 
appear to be a man of learning amongst them. They urn 
voce admit that they cannot point to any authority in the 
book of the Jain sect which supports the alleged custom, 
nor do they pretend that .it has ever been judicially 

1 Bhtftandai Tejmal v, A mat a v. MaJiadaganda, it Bora, 
ttajnml, 10 Bom. H. C. R, 241 416(1896). 

<t8T9> i MM r, Chmial *10 Bom. H. 0,6.841(1878), . 

dmhuket, 16 Bom. 847 HJ891)} 
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recognized. There are in the whole body of evidence, to 
which our attention has been directed, only four specified 
instances of such adoption and of these the most ancient is 
one which occurs about 22 years ago, and one of the four 
breaks down, inasmuch as the widow of the adoptive father 
was living when the adoption is alleged to have taken place. 

There are then but three perfect instances established in 
proof, and of those, the most remote happened less than 
quarter of a century ago. It is impossible to regard such 
cases as proof of an ancient, still less of an immemorial 
custom unsupported as they are, by a single text from any 
book of authority amongst the Jains themselves or amongst 
' the . H indus at large or by any pundit, yali, priest or other 
expert/’ 1 So the adoption in this case was held invalid and 
the instrument of agreement fell together with it. 

In Peria Arnmani v. Krishumni * the custom of adoption, Among Jains 
among Jains of Southern India was fully considered. j*j£ uthern 
There thC" question for consideration was whether a Jain 
widow can falidly adopt without authority of her husband 
or consent of his kinsmen. Such an adoption according to 
Hindu law is certainly invalid. The Jains, as we know, 
are generally governed by ordiuary Hindu lajv except where 
they set up special custom and clearly establish it. In this 
case the onus lay on the party seeking the declaration that 
the adoption in question is valid. As there was nothing to 
show that the parties in the suit are other than natives 
of Southern India whose ancestors have been converted to 
Jainism, and who have, in common with the orthodox 
Hindus, retained many customs and practices of the latter, 
they were required to prove by unimpeachable testimony' 
that such adoption was sanctioned by custom. The party 
alleging such custom, however, failed to substantiate it. 

The learned Judges distinguished the case of Bithcurn 
Lallak y. Boojun Mull ,* in which Holloway J., decided the 

' IW P. 868. • D ltd. Id. Jnr. 21 (1872). 

* 18 Math 183 (1899 ). 
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question the other way. With reference to this case Best J., 
said: “It is to be observed that from the names 
of the parties to that suit, it is cleat* that they were 
immigrants from the north, and it may be that their 
ancestors seceded from the orthodox Hiuduism centuries 
before the text of Vasishta 'Let not a woman give or accept 
a son unless with the assent of her husband' became a part 
of the Hindu law. But there is no reason whatever for 
supposing that the parties to the present suit are other 
than natives of South of India whose ancestors have been 
converted to Jainism.” 1 

In Bengal. There are, however, cases in which adoptions by a 

Jain widow without the authority of her husband or con- 
sent of his kinsmen have been upheld on proof of special 
custom . 2 * * * * * In a recent case the Calcutta High Court on the 
basis of the aforesaid cases, held upon the evidence, partly 
of judicial decisions, and partly of testimony, that a soilless 
Jain widow was competent to adopt a son to her husband 
without his permission or the consent of his kinsmen. 
This case further laid down that in this respect there was 
no material difference in the custom of the Agarwal 
Choruwalf Khanclwal and Oswal Sects of the Jains ; and 
that there was nothing to differentiate the Jains of Arrah 
from the Jains elsewhere . 8 

It should be noted that judicial decisions recognizing the 
existence of a disputed custom amongst the Jains of one 
place are very relevant as 4 evidence of the existence of the 
same custom amongst the Jains of another place unless 
it is shown that the customs are different ; and oral evidence 
of the same kind is equally admissible. There is nothing to 

1 16 Mad. p. 192. C. L. 11. 193 ; Lakxhwi (Jkand v. 

1 Maharajah Govind Nath liay Gatto Bui, 8 All, 319 ; Munich 

V. Gulal Chand, 6 8. D. Sel-Report Chrnd Golecha v. Jag at Settani 

276 (1833) ; Shco Singh flat v. Pran Kumuri MM, 17 Cal. 618 

Musit, Mho,\S N. W. P. Rep, (1889); ^ . 

382 <1674) : », 0. in P. o. 6 IV A. t JIarnah Pvrshml v. Mandtt 

87 (1378) : s. o. I All. 688 : s, 0 . 2 M, 27 Oak 379 (1899); 
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limit the scope of the antiquity to the particular locality 
in which the persons setting up the custom reside. 

Gyawals are a sect of Brahmans residing in the district 
of Gya. There exist, amongst them, peculiar and loose 
customs in regard to adoption and in particular that, 
although adoption of a son may be made so as to give 
him rights of succession to his adopting father, this will 
not necessarily sever his connection with his own natural 
father or his family. In the district of Gya there are 
many places of sanctity connected with ancient Buddhism, 
and the Gyawal Brahmans have the privilege of acting as 
giydes to the pilgrims who visit these places, and thereby 
mako considerable sums ; and by adoption into different 
families facilities are given for the acquisition of property, 
without severing the adopted son's connection with his 
own family. 1 With regard to this loose practice of adoption 
prevalent amongst the Gyawals we reproduce certain 
observations made by the Subordinate Judge in the lower 
Court and quoted by their Lordships of the Privy Council : 2 — 
“Even a person who gets another's property by gift assumes 
the surname of his donor and calls himself as his adopted 
son. This loose practice had its origin in order to induce 
the pilgrims of his donor to acknowledge the donee. These 
form the bulk of their (Gyawals') property and the greatest 
source of income of these Gyawals. In adoption even, 
they adopt anybody quite contrary to Hindu law. They 
adopt daughter s and sister s sons, and only son ; and widows 
even adopt without their husband's authority previously 
given. From what time such practices arose does not 
appear from the evidence; but apparently from the decline 
of the Gyawal dynasty. These people are found in Gya 
alone, and their marriages etc., are confined to this place. 
The fabulous 1484 families of Gyawals have now dwindled 


1 Lack man lid Ckoicdki't/ v. at p. 55 (1894). 

Kanhi/a Lai jtyow, . 22 I. A, 51 2 Ibid pp f 55-0ti. 
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to 200 or 800. Hence every one, more for the pilgrims 
than for their properties, makes such gifts or adoption in 
favour of those whom he or she loves, and the donees call 
themselves adopted sons. This practice also does away 
with escheats/' 

' In Mnsst. Inchmi Dai Mohutain v. Kitten Lall Dalian 
Mahatoti Gayal, 1 the plaintiff set up a special practice pre- 
vailing amongst the Gyawal community at Gaya, according 
to which when a Gayal priest dies childless, he is succeeded 
by his widow. As women cannot have their feet worshipped 
by pilgrims, she (the widow) takes a son in adoption in order 
that he may get his feet worshipped by the clientele of 
her family for her own immediate benefit and ultimately 
for the benefit of the adopted son, who upon her death, 
takes by inheritance her estate as well as the estate of her 
husband. The plaintiff further alleged that according to 
the practice and usage prevalent amongst the Gyawals a 
son so adopted may be dismissed for misconduct and 
replaced by another. The son adopted in this case was 
a married man, twenty-four years of age and already a 
father. It was held that the so-called adoption was neither 
a claltaka nor a kritima form of adoption and further as 
the special custom supporting such adoption was not 
proved, their Lordships declared the adoption as invalid. 
It may be noted, however, that the Subordinate Judge has 
held that a soilless Gyawal widow can, by custom, adopt a 
Son even though he may have previously been invested with 
the sacred thread and married, but there was no custom by 
which an adoption so made could be cancelled in case of 
disobedience and general misconduct on the part of the 
adopted son. Upon appeal, however, the District Judge 
found that the custom of adoption set up by the parties was 
not established by evidence and the High Court said that 
they were bound by the finding of the District Judge that 
the custom alleged had not been established. 


1 a c. W. 147 (1906) : b. c, 4 C. L, J. 037, 
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The Naikins or Dancing girls are a class of abandoned Adoption by 
women, attached to pagodas or temples in Madras and 0 r Dancing 
Western India. They are also called dasis or devadam. 1 As S irIs \ 
a rule they do not marry and are supposed to consecrate their 
life to the services of the gods or goddesses of their respective 
temples. But they, as a class, practise prostitution which, 

,it may be noted, is recognized by Hindu law and usage and 
consequently the existence and continuance of such a class 
of temple-dancers have been condoned by the public. 

These Naikins in order to perpetuate their class and also 
with a view to secure heiresses for their estates are in the 
habit of taking minor girls as adopted daughters who, as 
they grow up, follow the profession of their adoptive 
mothers. But Hindu law docs not sanction the adoption of 
girls, as that would be opposed to the very purpose and 
theory of adoption. 

Adoption of girls among the Naikins is purely of 
secular origin and has not the remotest connection with 
spiritual motive. It requires no particular ceremonies to 
be performed on the occasion ; recognition alone being 
sufficient.* As to how girls are made Naikins, we take 
the following from Steele's Law and Custom of Hindu 
Castes " In the caste or profession of dancing girls, 
girls of beauty and accomplishments are made Naikins 
by the ceremony of applying misee (a powder made of 
vitriol) to their teeth; cardamums are distributed to the 
guests ; turmeric is put on the girl's person ; after which 
a religious ceremony is performed in honour of the gods or 
Peers. The members of the caste are feasted, the "misee” 


‘ “The word 'dm 'C in its ordinary 
and accepted signification means a 
dancing girl in a pagoda. The Tamil 
expression means ‘the slave ot 
deed/ (godak The dancing girls 
arc admitted as dam after a certain 
ceremony in the temple called the 
tying of bottvs or thali. This has 

19 


been put a stop to since the passing 
of the Indian Penal Coder— Vide 
Muttukannu v. Parmasami, 12 
Mad, 214 p. 216 (1888). 

1 Vmik'ita()kcllu>m v. Venkata- 

mmmy, Mad* Deeis. (1856) >* 05 ; 
Steele’s Law and Hindu 

Castes p.A$6* 
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is applied by several Naikius, one of' whom, of hereditary 
office and repute in caste, takes the girl on her lap, and 
presents her with a Sarec. A girl of another caste may be 
madeaNaikin, In general, expense is incurred by obtaining 
the sanction of creditable Naikitis. The misee of a daughter 
precedes that of a paluk-kanya or adopted girl.” 

As regards the validity of an adoption of a girl by 
a Hindu we have a distinct decision of the Bombay 
High Court, where it has been held that the adoption of a 
daughter by a Brahman is invalid under the Hindu law. 1 
Knowing the object and purpose of a Hindu adoption 
and having in view the dictum of the Shastras " Males 
only need sons to relieve them from the debt due to an- 
cestors” 2 * and in the absence of any authorities 8 in support 
of such adoption, the Court could not have come to any 
other conclusion. The question of custom was not raised 
in the case. 

In Bengal. Though it is well-known that the adoption of daugh- 

ters among prostitutes and dancing-girls is practised too 
frequently and sanctioned by immemorial usage of the 
class or caste, yet the question of the validity of such 
adoption did not come for decision of a Court of Law 
until the year 1818, when the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
had to determine the point incidentally in llencower Bye 
v. Hau&mm Bye.* There, the Court, on the basis of the 
opinion of the Court Pundit-, who, in answer to question 
referred to him by the Court, said that there was no such 
instance of the adoption of a daughter to inherit by 

1 (tOHf/abai v. Anant , 13 Kom. supported only by some Puronic 

Mi) (1888). in, stances’ ‘—See 13 bom.ao. 

* Colebrook’s Digest Bk, V, T, Numla Bandit was in favour of 

273 Comm. adoption of daughters on the basks 

1 Jagannaih says that only a of peculiar spiritual benefit deriv- 

mftle can be adopted and not a ed from the gift of a daughter in 
female*— Vyamlwm Umjakhu marriage and from daughter's son. 
Chap. IV. «. v. Para v. See Golapchunder Sastri’s Tagore 

‘•Adoption of a daughter is not Law Lee. (1888) p, 1I4 # 

warranted by any* Smiiti, it it 4 * * * 2 Morley’s Digest 13§. 
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Hindu law, rejected the plea of adoption. It should be 
noted that there was no pleading of special custom in the 
case and the so-called adoption was found to be without 
any actual ceremony : the adoptive mother having taken 
the girl when a mere child in her family and having 
always treated her as her daughter who also followed her 
adoptive mother's profession. It was not contended that 
such adoption was in accordance with the usage and 
custom prevalent among the prostitutes. 

In Madras there is a body of decisions on the subject, 
extending over a period of more than half a century. 
The latest decisions on the point declare such adoption by 
the Naikins as invalid since they are made with criminal 
intention viz., prostitution of minor girls, and thus trans- 
gressing the express legislation, i.e., the provisions of secs. 
372 and 373 of the Indian Penal Code. It would seem, 
however, that the giving and accepting of a minor girl 
for adoption by a dancing woman is mi per se an illegal 
act : but it becomes so if the specific intent which makes 
the act criminal is established. One of the latest cases 
on the subject is Kamalakshi v. Ramasami Chetli , l decid- 
ed by Best and Subramania Ayyar J J.. The former review- 
ed all the eases on the point in a well-considered judgment, 
and came to the following conclusion : “There is thus 
authority for the following positions (t) that the institution 
of dancing women cannot be ignored by the Courts, («V) 
that adoption by such women is not necessarily illegal. 
And (referring to Q. R. v. R a manna*), this case is also 
authority for the position that if the adoption was made 
with the intention of training the child to a life of prosti- 
tution, the act would be criminal."* 

In a later case, where the adoption took place in 
1871 (i.e. subsequent to the Indian Penal Code, which 
came into force in 1861), when the girl was six 

1 19 Mad. 127 (1895). • 19 Mad pp, 136-137. 

1 12 Mad. 275, 


In Madras. 
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years old, and was made with the indention of bringing 
her up to practise prostitution even daring her minority, 
it was held that such adoption was invalid . 1 * * But where 
adoption took place prior to the coming into force of the 
Indian Penal Code, it was regarded as valid . 8 We should 
mention here that the view, viz., the Courts should not re- 
cognize an institution such as that of dancing girls, the 
object of which is prostitution, and the gain to be derived 
from that source, was expressed in one of the earliest 
Madras cases . 8 But with reference to this case Best J., says 
“it is open to question whether Chiuna Ummayyi v. Tegarai 
Chelli has not been overruled by a subsequent decision 
reported in the same volume, Kamalam v. Sadagopa Sami.* 
No doubt the latter case was sought to be distinguished 
from the former ou the ground of its including a claim for 
honours and income as appurtenant to the hereditary office 
of dancing girl which plaintiff was seeking to recover ; but 
as observed by Muttusami Ayyar J., in Venkn v. Ma/ialinga * 
‘it is not clear how, if the custom which is the source of the 
hereditary right to the office is an immoral custom, the 
existence of an endowment or emolument makes a differ- 
ence and removes the legal taint in the source of the 
right ’.” 8 

The view expressed in Chinna Ummayyi’s case 
found some support in the dicta of West J., in Mathura 
Naikin v. Em Naikin , 7 who held that adoption by the 
Naikins cannot be recognized by Courts of law and confers 
no right on the person adopted. His Lordship farther 
observed that an adoption by a woman presupposes a hus- 
band to whom she adopts as her representative, and a 
Naikin, while she remains a Naikin, can have no husband. 

1 Sanjivl v. Jalajahhi , 21 Mad. Chetti, 1 Mad 168 (1870), 

229 (1897), 4 1 Mad. 356 (1878) 

s Venku x, Mahulmga, 11 Mad, 5 * 11 Mad, 393 (1888). 

393 (1883) ; Muttu Kamu v. • j KamalaMi v. Banmam Chttir 

Paramammi , 12 Mad. 214 (1889). 19 Mad. 127, p. 136 (1895), 

1 Chima Ummyyi v, Tegarai 7 4 Bom, 646(1880)* 
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So a Naikiy cannot adopt at all. The latest Bombay case 
about the Naikius is Tara Naikin v. Nam Lahhman .* 

There Sargent C. J., referred to the decision in Mathura 
Naikin as having been disapproved of by the Madras High 
Court in Veu kit v. Mahalvuia' 1 and observed as follows: — 

“In Mathura Naikin West J., speaking of temple dancers 
says it is a question ‘ whether in such circumstances the 
endowments enjoyed by such guilds of women ought to be 
recognized and protected by the law without a reform of 
their essential constitution'. However in Kamalam v. 

Sadagopa Sami 8 such endowments were recognized. Now 
the existence of dancing girls in connection with temples is 
according to the ancient established usage of the country 
and this Court would, in our opinion, be taking far too 
much upon itself to say that it is so opposed to the * legal 
consciousness' of the community at the present day 
as to justify the Court on refusing to recognize existing 
endowments in connection with such an institution.” The 
lower court in this case rejected the claim of the plaintiff 
(who, as the adopted daughter of a dancing girl, attached to 
a temple, sued to redeem and to have her right to manage 
the ilia m lands assigned as the remuneration for the temple 
office recognized), on the ground that the adoption could 
not be recognized by the Civil Court. The High Court 
reversed the decree and ordered a retrial having regard to 
the above remarks. 

Where a prostitute, not a Naikin, adopted a girl of Adoption by 
thirteen years of age as her daughter and by a will left all 9 P rostitutfl ‘ 
her property to the adopted daughter so that the latter could 
perform the former’s funeral ceremonies and inherit her 
'property, and where there was nothing to show that she 
contemplated the girl following the profession of a prosti- 
tute, the Court held that such adoption was valid, and 


‘ 14 Bone 90 (1889). * 1 Mad. 3S6 (1888). 

*11 M&d, 303 (1888), . 
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that the adopted daughter was entitled to the property 
under the will* 

adoption ° f Double or simultaneous adoption may be contrary 

among the to the doctrine of Hindu law, but it has been found that the 

Xaikm. custom obtaining among dancing girls in Southern India 

permits plurality of adoption. In Muitu Kannn v Paramo.’ 
sand 1 a dancing woman adopted first one daughter and 
subsequently, in the life-time of the latter, adopted another 
daughter. The question for decision was whether such 
custom ought to be recognized as having the force of law in 
the class in which it obtained. Their Lordships referred to 
Yenlcu v Mahalinga 8 where a Naikin, in South Canara, 
affiliated three girls and a boy and all four lived together as 
a joint family till 1849, when a partition of their joint 
property was decreed between them in equal shares. It 
would seem that in this partition suit, at least, such adoption 
was considered valid. But subsequently when one of the 
adopted girls (call her T) died in 1880 leaving certain 
property and one of the surviving sisters (call her V) sued 
to recover T's estate from T’s uterine brother, the Court 
held that though the adoption of a daughter by a Naikin 
can be recognized by the Civil Courts, there being no 
warrant for plurality of adoption in the analogies of .Hindu 
law and no special custom having been proved, V could not 
claim T's estate. In Mv.fiv. Kannu’s case, however, there 
was the undisputed evidence of custom of the caste or class, 
and the adoptions in question took place before the Indian 
Penal Code came into force. So their Lordships held that 
according to the custom obtaining among dancing women 
in Southern India plurality of adoption was valid and 
conferred the rights and status of a daughter on the 
adopted girls. The same question arose in Sanjivi v. 
falajakshi .* There the plaintiff sued to recover a moiety 



1 Manjamma V. Sheskgiri Eao , * 11 Mart. 393 (1888). 

26 Bom. 491 (1902). * 21 Mart. 229 (1897). 

• 12 Mad. 214 (1888). * 
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of the property left by a deceased dancing woman who 
had adopted successively the defendant and the plaintiff. 
But as the adoption of the plaintiff was found to be invalid, 
on the ground that it was done with the criminal intention 
of bringing her up to practise prostitution even during her 
minority, the Court did not go into the second objection 
to the validity of the adoption, viz., that there was no 
sufficient proof of local usage sanctioning a second adoption 
by a dancing girl during the life-time of a daughter 
previously adopted. So the position is this : plurality of 
adoption by the Naikins is good if authorized by caste or 
local custom ; but if such adoption is made with criminal 
intent, it will be illegal and invalid. 

We have already noticed that by KulacJm of the 
family an adoption may not be permitted . 1 In Patel 
Vandravan Jekisan v. Patel Manilal Chtmilal ,* a 
custom prohibiting a widow from adopting a son was 
set up. The Subordinate Judge held that there existed 
among the Kadwa Kunbi caste of Amedabad such a caste 
usage forbidding a widow to adopt without the express 
consent of her husband. He did not record a distinct 
finding on this point but said that he was inclined to 
believe in the existence of such a caste usage, on the 
ground that in Borrodaile’s collection of caste rules it. 
was said that Kadwa Kunbis at Surat could not adopt ; 
that the oral evidence on the record showed that a widow 
of the Kadwa Kunbi caste could not adopt without the 
express authority of her husband; that the defendant’s 
pleader admitted that with the exception of two eases no 
other instance had occurred in the Kadwa Kunbi caste ; 


1 fcee Family Custom *wpm, Raja It v. Rajmmr Da m, 12 L A. 

Btekmtfi Bingk v. Ram Chum (1884), 

(i & IX Deck 20 1 15 Bom, 565 (1890), 
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lastly, that it was highly probable that there would he such 
a custom in a caste in which widows freely contract Natra 
marriages and would be able by adopting to frustrate the 
Hindu Widows’ Marriage Act XV of 1856. The Sub- 
ordinate Judge also admitted in evidence under s. 82 (4) of 
the Indian Evidence Act a statement signed by several 
hundred witnesses to the effect that a widow of the Kadwa 
Kunbi caste could not adopt without the express authority 
of her husband. As this statement was illegally admitted 
and was therefore inadmissible to prove the alleged custom, 
the High Court remanded the ease for a clear finding on 
the following issue : — Whether, according to the custom 
or caste usage of the Kadwa Kunbi caste of Ahmedabad, 
the adoption by a widow was forbidden without the express 
consent of her husband. The finding of the Subordinate 
Judge on the issue was in the negative. Sargent C.J., said : 
“ Although the spiritual efficacy of adoption is probably 
uot much regarded by the members of the Kunbi castes, a 
caste custom prohibiting widows from adopting is one which, 
before the Court can give judicial effect to it, ought to be 
established by very clear proof that the conscience of 
the members of the caste had come to regard it as for- 
bidden, That evidence, we think, was not forthcoming 
in the present ease. The statements of two hundred and 
two witnesses called by the plaintiff doubtless show that it 
lias not been the practice in the caste for widows to 
adopt; but it also shows there has been no caste resolution 
forbidding such adoption. At the same time the evidence 
establishes that there have been, as a matter of fact, two 
adoptions by widows, so far back as 1881, and 1882, without 
any caste protest against them ; and that the latter of 
these adoptions was actually impugned in Court, but nothing 
wa%; stated at the time as to its being contrary to caste 
custom— and, lastly, that the adoption in question was 
attested by sixteen patels of the caste, which could scarcely 
have taken place had there been a well-established custom 
forbidding such an adoption. This evidence, as a lyholv 
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leads, we think, to the conclusion that, in the language of 
Mr. Mayne, ‘ a uniform and persistent usage had not 
moulded the life of the caste.’ It is also to be observed that 
this particular caste is not mentioned in Borrodaile’s Caste 
Customs when alluding to other Kunbi castes of Gujaratin 
connection with such a custom .” 1 So the plaintiff’s suit 
was dismissed as the alleged custom was not proved. 

Similarly in another case the Privy Conncil, in concur- 
rence with the findings of the lower courts, held that a 
custom alleged to exist in the Hindu caste of Chudasama 
Gameti Garasias of Ahmedabad in Bombay prohibiting 
adoption was not proved. Their Lordships observed : “The 
evidence adduced to show that adoption is forbidden by the 
custom of the caste consists entirely of what is said by a 
number of witnesses, who say that if a man dies leaving a 
widow and no son, the widow cannot adopt a son and that 
no custom to adopt is recorded. But it appears that there 
are no written rules as to custom. Some instances to prove 
the statements made by the witnesses are adduced ; but as 
pointed out by the Subordinate Judge they are all explicable 
on other grounds than the existence of alleged custom.”* 

In Gujarat and in the Marathi country a Hindu 
widow may, without the permission of her husband and 
without the consent of his kindred, adopt a son to him 
if the act is done by her in the proper and bond fide per- 
formance of a religious duty and neither capriciously nor 
from a corrupt motive.* Parke J., said : “ According to 
the native text-writers, it seems to be clear that the strict- 
ness of that law (vis., an adoption by a widow after her 
husband’s death, without any authority from him is invalid) 
has been in many districts, relaxed or modified by local 
usage ; and the opinion of the Shastris, as published in 
Mr. Borrodaile’s Bombay Reports, is very strong to show 
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that in the Markatta States, to the West of the Peninsula, 
the law does not require ang such authority to render the act 
valid.” 1 * * But the adoption must not have been expressly 
forbidden by the husband, and must not have the effect of 
divesting an estate already vested in a third person.* A 
widow has implied authority from her husband to adopt 
even though her husband be a minor. Where a widow 
adopts there is a presumption that she has performed the 
duty from proper motives and the onus lies heavily on him 
who seeks to set aside the adoption on the ground of 
corrupt motive . 8 An elder widow has tho power to adopt a 
sou to her deceased husband without the consent of a 
younger widow. Sir Richard Couch said : “ It would seem 
to be unjust to allow the elder widow to defeat the interest 
of the younger by an adoption against her wish. But on 
the other hand, if an adoption is regarded as the perform- 
ance of a religious duty and a meritorious act to which the 
assent of the husband is to be implied wherever he has 
not forbidden it, it would seem that the younger widow 
is bound to give her consent, being entitled to a due pro- 
vision for her maintenance ; and if she refuses, the elder 
widow may adopt without it /’ 4 

In the Dravida country a Hindu widow may, without 
having her husband’s express permission, adopt a son to 
him, but she must be duly authorized hy his kindred to do 
so. In the case of an undivided family the requisite 
authority to adopt must be sought within that family and 
cannot be given by a single, separated and remote 
kinsman . 8 


1 Raja Haim on Chnll Singh' x 9 JI.C.ll. 181 p. 102 (18G8). 

Kmtmr (hmham, Singh, 2 Knapp 5 * * The Collector of Madnm t. 

203 p. 221 (1834). Moottoo llmiaUntja Sethupatky, 

* Patel Vatidramn Join nun ,v. 12 Moo I.A. 397 ; Sri Virnda 

Patel Mu titled Ckunilal, 15 Bom. Pratapa Rayhmada Deo v. Sri 

565 (1800), Jirozo KUlwro Putt a Deo, 1 JMt 

• Ibid. 60 (l\c.) [18761. 
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In liavji Vinayakrav Jaggannath Shankanett v. Lukh- 
mihai 1 it was alleged that according to the custom of the 
Dairadnya caste an adoption by an untonsured widow was 
invalid. For the purpose of proving such custom the evi- 
dence was tendered to the following effect : (i> that there 
had been many instances of adoption in the caste and in 
every such case the adopting mother had undergone tonsure 
and that there had been no instance the other way j \\i) that 
the caste was divided in opinion as to the validity of the 
adoption, but that at a meeting of the caste it was declared 
by a large majority that the adoption was invalid, The 
Court refused to allow such evidence to be called, holding 
tjjat“ it would merely prove what the court, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, would assume to be tlie case, 
viz. f that the widows of the caste usually or invariably 
followed the dictates of the Hindu ceremonial or religious 
law, which ordains that widows shall shave their heads, 
and that it would prove nothing more ; and with regard to 
the opinion of the caste, that such opinion, even if expressed 
by a majority at a caste meeting, as it would not of course 
be binding upon the Court, ought not to affect its judg- 
ments The Court, however, held the adoption in the case 
as valid, as the widow, before taking part in the religious 
ceremonies requisite for adoption, consulted Sha&trh as to 
whether she, while untonsured could properly do so, and 
according to the opinion of the latter she, having made 
certain expiatory gifts, was pronounced competent. Under 
such circumstances the Court could not hold her to be 
incompetent, Even if the 8 hastris were of a different 
opinion, a Civil Court, “ could not decide between 
conflicting opinions upon such a question of ecclesiastical 
etiquette” 

This case has laid down that if an adoption bfc performed 
with all the requisite rites, with the assistance of priests, 
and in accordance with the opinions of the 8/tastris, the 
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Court will uphold it, even against the opinions of other 
Shadris expressing or entertaining contrary views. 

In the last case Farran J., said that he should hesitate 
long before holding that an adoption is valid among 
Brahmans, even in Western India, without the performance 
of the essential religious rites . 1 We have already observed 
that even Batta Honiara, or oblation to fire, is not an 
essential ceremony even in the case of three regenerate 
classes. Sir Thomas Strange says that the sacrifice to fire 
is important in a spiritual point of view, but it is so with 
regard to Brahmans only by whom the Batta Ilomam, with 
holy texts from the Vedas, can properly be performed. “The 
other classes, and particularly the Sudra, upon this, and 
other like occasions, perform an imitation of it, with texts 
from the Puranas. And even with regard to Brahmans, 
admitting their conception in favour of its spiritual benefit, 
it by no means follows that it is essential to the efficacy of 
the rite, for civil purposes ; but the contrary is to be 
inferred; and the conclusion is that its validity, for 
these, consists generally in the consent of the necessary 
parties, the adopter having at the time no male issue, and 
the child to be received being within the legal age, and 
not being either an only or the eldest son of the giver ; 
the prescribed ceremonies not being essential, Not that 
an unlawful adoption is to be maintained ; but that a 
lawful one, actually made, is not to be set aside, for any 
informality that may have attended its solemnization/ 1 * 

A full Bench of the Calcutta High Court has decided that 
amongst Sudras in Bengal no ceremonies in adoption are 
necessary: the giving and the taking of the child constitute 
a valid adoption.* The Madras High Court following this 


1 Ibid p. 395, 

* Strange’s Hindu Law Vol. 1, 
pp. 96-97 ; see Dr. Jolly’s Tagore 
Law Lee : (1883) p. 159. 
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decision held that adoption by a Sudra widow under pollution 
was not invalid. 1 . As 'the females of the regenerate class labour 
under the same religious disability as the Sudras, the same 
Court in another case 2 laid down that in the event of an 
adoption by a female of the Brahman caste the performance 
of Datla Ilomam was not essential. Following this ruling it 
was held that among Kshatriyas in the Madras Presidency 
an adoption without religious ceremonies was valid. 8 
Bat in a subsequent case a doubt was expressed as to 
the correctness of the last case and it was held that 
Batta Homam was an essential ceremony in adoption 
among the Brahmans. 4 A Full Bench; however, has held that 
the ceremony of Batta Homam is not essential to the valid 
adoption among Brahmans in Southern India, when the 
adoptive father and son belong to the same gotra* In a 
very recent case where a Brahman after taking a boy in 
adoption died without performing Batta Iiomam which was 
solemnized by his widow after his death, it was held that 
the adoption was valid. 4 

A full Bench of the Allahabad High Court has held that 
in the case of Bakhani Brahmans the Batta Homam 
or any other religious ceremony is not recognized to give 
validity to the adoption of a brother's son ; the giving and 
taking of the child is sufficient for that purpose. 7 The 
parties were Dakhani Brahmans, whose family came from 
Poona about a hundred years ago into the Jalaun District. 
Stuart 0. J., said ; u It thus appears that the parties in 
the case are not bound by the law of adoption prevalent 
in Bengal or any part of Bengal, but being Marhattas, 
are entitled to have administered in their family relations 

1 Tkangatkanni v, Raiw Mud all, 4 Venkata v. Subhadra , 7 Mad. 

6 Mad. 858 (1881). 548 (1883). 

1 V • Singamma v. Vhyamuri * Oovindayyar v* D orasami 11 
Vmfcituvliarln, 4 Mad. H.O.K, 165 * Mad. 5 (1884). 

(1868), * « 6 Subbarayar v. Subbammal, 21 

1 Chmdramah Patti Mahadm Mad. 497 (1898). 
v. Mnhtamala Patti Mahadet'i, 6 7 At mar am v. Mad ho Rao^ All. 

Mil. 2) (1882), 276 (F. B.) [1884]. 
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the law of adoption as current and practised in the 
Marhatta States. So considered it is perfectly clear to me 
that the factum of adoption, as evidenced by the form 
of giving and taking without any other ceremony, is all that 
is absolutely essential and. that therefore the Judge is right 
in upholding the adoption in the present ease, in which 
the parties are of the same family or goira. I may add that 
it appears from the authorities that a like practice of the 
law of adoption is generally prevalent not only in the 
Marhatta States but in Western India generally and also in 
some parts of South India .’’ 1 

A very curious point was raised in a very recent 
Bombay case . 1 There the question was whether the adop- 
tion of a Rajput was valid, whose natural mother was dead 
and whose natural father had become a convert to 
Mahomedanism, and who was given in adoption by his 
uncle to whom the natural father had given the necessary 
authority. The Court held that it was valid, as a Hindu 
father does not lose his capacity to give his son in adoption 
by reason of his conversion to Mahomedanism, But, 
does this hold good in the case of Brahmans among 
whom the A ait a homam ceremony is necessary? With 
reference to this point the Court observed as follows : — 
“ Adoption may be regarded as a civil transaction 
as well as a religious ceremonial. If civilly the father 
is competent to give, he is equally competent to sanction 
the giving. Were the parties here Brahmans and not 
Rajputs, and Datta liomam essential, then possibly the 
father after becoming a Mahomedan could not sanction his 
brother to be present at the giving during the datta-homa , 
but the point does not arise here. The question is really 

narrowed to this : — If the father is not civilly dead, if 

* 


1 Bee 4 Mad. H. 0. E. p. 165 and 83 (1821). 
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he is still the guardian of his son, why should he not be 
able to exercise his volition and sanction his son being 
given in adoption according to the Hindu religion ? The 
son is still a Hindu : he is one who may be taken in adop- 
tion. We see no reason why the adoption should not be 
treated as invalid .” 1 On the basis of this case it has been 
held that a Hindu becoming a Brahrao can validly give 
his son born while a Brahmo in adoption to a Hindu.* 

It should be noted that in the case of Sudras many 
restrictions to adoption are relaxed. As, for instance, the 
adoption of a Sudra boy, otherwise eligible, is permissible 
at ^ am/ age previous to his marriage as that of boys of the 
higher castes is at any age before investiture with the 
thread ( Upanagana,)* This holds good in Bengal, 
Benares and Madras, In Western India even a married 
man with a son nmy be adopted .' 1 

The rule of propinquity which forbids a Hindu to 
adopt a boy whose mother he could not have married- 
such as mother's sister's son 6 or a daughter's or a sister's 
son 8 —does not apply to Sudras. Similarly the prohibition 
against adopting an only son or eldest son has no force 
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among them . 1 Nor are any ceremonies, besides giving 
and taking a child, necessary for the validity of a Sudra 
adoption* 

Adoption by Restrictions regarding age and propinquity of the 

Re g en e rate c p,ild to be adopted and the performance of religious cere- 
monies are rigidly observed among the three regenerate 
classes. Their non-observance in certain Provinces is 
justified on the ground of custom or usage. We will now 
note some of these customs or exceptions to general rules. 

Age. According to Hindu text-writers a child must not be 
adopted whose age exceeds five years or upon whom the 
ceremony of tonsure has been performed in his natural 
family . 8 But the decisions of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut 
are not uniform on the point. In two eases the Pundits 
gave the opinion that a boy exceeding five years in age 
could be adopted if the tonsure had not been performed in 
the natural family. In two other cases it was broadly 
laid down that amongst the higher castes adoption is 
permissible at any aye before investiture with the thread . 4 
In Madras the same rule has been repeatedly laid down.* 


Vide Macn. Vol. 2 p. 187. note, 
(adoption of a daughter’s son). 
Gopal Narhar Safray v. Ilammnt 
Ganexh Safray 3 Bom 273 (1879) 
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classes. Bmam v. Lingangauda 19 
Bom. 428 (1894) among Lingayets, 
adoption of the only son is valid, 

* Jndrammi Gkmdkmm v. 
jdvhardtd Mtdlkk t Q Cal. 770\i\C.) 


[1899] : s.C. 4 Shornc, Notes p. 43. 
s.C. in H.C., 13 B.L.R., 401 (F.B.) 

3 Batfca Mima iv § 22 ; Bafcta 
Chaud ii § 25. But sec Kecrut - 
mnthi v. Mmat . Bhohineme 1 
S. IV Bel Rep. 161 ( 1806), 
JDuUubh Be v. Mauve Bcbee 5 S. D. 
Bel, Kep. 50(1830); llance Bullaba- 
kfi/it Ghowdhnrm v. Kwhmpmi 
Dame 6 S. D. Sel. Rep. 270 (219) 
[1838]; Banco Nttrodayv v. Bkola* 
nuth Bans 9 S. B. Beck 553 (1853). 

4 Ramkmhore Ackarja Chmc- 
dkuri v. Bhoobunmoyee Bebia 
Chowdraniy S. D. Beck 220 (I860), 
affirmed on review S. D. Deck 
485 ( 1860 ) ; S.C. in p.o, 10 Moo. 
LA. 279 ( 1865 ).: 8 C.| 3 f. IL 
15 (p.o>, 

* Mootinf Vi M, SalmpuUy v f 
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In Viraraghava v Eamalinga 1 it has been laid down 
that according to the custom obtaining amongst Brahmans 
in Southern India, the adoption of a boy of the same goira } 
after the npanayma ceremony has been performed, is 
valid. The usage in Pondicherry admits of adoption after 
the upancty ana. 2 In Uamamami [yen v. Viraragava Iyengar 1 
it has been held that the restrictions against the adoption of 
one on whom the upanay ana ceremony has been performed 
in his natural family is clearly directed to a ease where the 
gofra ot adoption is different from that of the natural father 
of the boy adopted. In Western India and Bombay there 
is practically no restriction of age. It is a settled fact 
ngw that in these provinces not only among Sudras, but 
among Brahmans also, even a married man may be adopted 
and it is immaterial whether he belongs to a different or to 
the same golf a as the adopter , 4 

The general rule of prohibited degrees based on propinquity, 
incestuous theory is not observed. The rule of prohibited 
degrees is not observed universally by the three regenerate 
classes. In Mithila the adoption of a sister's son in the 
hr ilium form is valid . 5 In Southern India adoptions within 
the prohibited degrees are quite common even among the 
Brahmans, In Yayidinamia v. Appn* a Full Bench has 

Sr ruga m y Xarhiat\ I Mad. Deeis, •fha v Unknown n Butt Boy, 0 

106 ; Vytbilinyo Muppanur \\Vyht- S. 1). Sel. Rep 2115 (192) [1837]. 

thaunnalfi Mad. 43(1882) : Pinhuray- See Bhugimn Singh v. fllntytra n 
gun wSubhaygan, 13 Mad, 128(1889). Si tty h, 20 I.A. 153 (1899): s. c. 

' 9 Mad. 148 (1883). 21 All. 412 : 8.0. 3 C.W.N. 454. 

* 1 Gibclin 94 cited in Mayne’s adoption of mother’s sisters son is 

li.Ii. p. 151. Void. Mtrni. Lali v. Mtnii Dhvr 10 

* 8 Mad. .lur. 58 (1873). . O.W.N. 730 (P C.) [1908], adop- 

1 4 Bom. H.O.B. A.C J, 191(1807); tion of a sister’s son among Mar- 

8 Bom. H.O. II. A.C J. 07 (1871) ; wari Brahmans is not warranted by 
SadaXh ir Mornhmr Glut to v Hari family custom and invalid according 
Mowhmr Gkatv, 11 Bom. H.C.Il. to the general Hindu Law. Baboo 
190 (1874); LaUhmappa v. Hum* Ran jit Singh v. Baboo Ohhye 
ara i 12 Bom. H.C.R. 304 (1875); Xamrnn Sing , 2 S.D. Scl. Hep. 245 
Bkuma Bag a v. BamhfUbm (315) [1887], a brother cannot he 
(■hrnnaji, 10 Bom, 10 (1885). *' adopted in Mithila. 

4 ChouHlnee Purnmmr Bait 8 9 Mad. 44 (1881). 

il : 
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held that the custom, which exists among Brahmans in 
Southern India, of adopting a sister’s or daughter’s son is 
valid . 1 * * The Court observed : "Among Sudras the adoption 
of daughters’ and sisters’ sons has always obtained, and 
whether the Brahmans who settled in the south of India 
never recognized that such adoptions were prohibited in 
their case or whether they adopted the practice which they 
found prevalent among the people of the country in which 
they settled, we are satisfied that the practice of making 
such adoptions has prevailed among Brahmans in what 
are now the Southern districts of this Presidency from time 
immemorial .” 4 Similarly by the custom of Malabar the 
adoption of a sister’s son among the Nambudri Brahmans 
is held to be sanctioned by the customary law of Malabar 
by a Full Bench of the Madras High Court . 8 In Minakshi 
v. Ramanada ,* which is also a Full Bench case, the Court 
observed : "Another objection is that, according to this rule, 
the adoption of a daughter's son, of a sister’s son, and of a 
brother is not permitted, whilst according to usage it is 
permitted. In the case of the two former, the special usage 
is referable to the ancient law of Putrika Putra ; and in 
the case of a brother if a special usage is proved, it may 
be referable to the ancient practice of regarding the eldest 
brother as a father. On this point, however, we do not 
consider it necessary to express any opinion in the absence 
of evidence as to usage. But these special cases do not seem 
to us to negative the applicability of the rule under con- 
sideration as a general rule.’’ 

Adoption of a son of the paternal uncle was held valid.* 
Adoption of a nephew was held to be legal if performed 

1 A decision to the contrary by • Eraiyoli Math VUhnu Nam* 
Halloway J., in Narasammal v. budrl v. Era/ybli lllath Krhhnan 
Jialarama Charlu, 1 Mad. H.C.R. Nambudri^ 7 Mad, 3 (F.B ) [1883], 
420 (1863) was based on a inis- * 11 Mad. 49 p, 55* (F.B) [1886]. 

conception of the force of custom. 1 Virayya v. Ifanumanta , 14 

Sec Supra, Mad. 459 (1890). 

4 9 Mad. p. 53, * 
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by word of mouth alone. 1 * * * * * In Kashmere the general 
principle amongst the Hindus is to adopt their younger 
brother.* The son of a wife’s brother may be adopted. 8 
Similarly the adoption of the son of a maternal aunt’s 
daughter is not iuvalid* 

Amongst the Bohra Brahmans of the Northern districts 
of the North-Western Provinces there exists a valid and 
legal custom in virtue of which a person of that caste 
can adopt his sister’s sou.* Their Lordships referring 
to the Madras Full Bench cases observed : “ The 

validity of such a custom by which a sister’s sou may 
be adopted amongst Nambudri Brahmans in Malabar, 
Ujlid of a similar custom by which a daughter’s son may be 
adopted amongst the Brahmans of Taujore, Trichinopoly 
and Tiuuevelly have been judicially recognized by Full 

Benches of the Madras High Court The validity 

of a custom by which amongst certain tribes of Brah- 
mans in the Punjab, a sister’s son or a daughter’s 
son may be adopted has been judicially recognized by the 
Chief Court of the Punjab. (Sarkar’s Tagore Law Lee. : 
1888 pp. 311-812.) That generally accepted rule of the 
Hindu law, which prohibits amongst the twice-born classes 
the adoption of a sister’s or daughter’s son, has been in 
many parts of India controlled and varied by custom or 
possibly never followed, may be gathered from the cases 
collected iu the notes to paragraph 121 pages 137 aud 138 
Mayne's H.L. tth Edit.” 

In Bombay it is a general rule amongst Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, that they are absolutely prohibited 
from, and iucapable of, adopting a daughter’s or sister’s son 
or sou of any other woman whom they could not marry 

1 llaebut Ran Manknr v, (fvetitd- 15 (1881), 

Tao Bulteant Rao Manknr 2 • Venkata v. SMadvu . 7 Mad. 

Bom. 88 p. 95 ( 1821 ). 548 (1883). 

• Vide Colapchandra Sastri’s 4 Chain Utikh Ham v, Purbati , 

lee. (1888) p. 318. 14 All. 53 p. 57. (1891). 

* Seiramh v, Bamayya, 3 Mad, 


Amongst 

Bohra 

Brahmans in 
the N.W.P. 


In Bombay. 
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%. reason of. propinquity... The burden of proving special 
custom to the contrary amongst any members of these 
three regenerate classes, prevalent either in their caste or 
in a particular locality, lies upon him who avers the exis- 
tence of that custom. 1 

Adoption of t An adoption of an only son is prohibited by the Shas- 

A*- cli.ie-t soii, tras, and so is the adoption of an eldest son. But both in 
Madras and Allahabad such adoption is valid.® In a 
Calcutta case it was urged that an adoption of an eldest 
son was not legal inasmuch as he was an elder son and 
could not be legally adopted. The Court, however, said 
that there was no evidence to show that the adoptee was 
the eldest son of the family at the time of his adoption, 
and precedents showed that the adoption of an elder son 
though improper, was nevertheless not illegal. 3 The' 
Bombay High Court held the same view, i,a, } the adoption 
of an only son though improper was not invalid if made, 4 
But since KS08 both the Calcutta and Bombay High 
Courts have held that such adoption is invalid and that 
even the doctrine of factum raid cannot be extended 
to such cases of adoption. 5 This view has been approved of 
by the Bombay High Court in several eases 4 and a Full 


‘ do pal Xarhar S.t/ray v. I la ti- 
nt a nt (riuu'xh Sa/rai /. 3 Bom. 273 
(1879). , ■ 

! (It in tut. (in timid ti v. h u unit'd 
(ianndun u 1 Mad. II.O.K. 51 (1802): 
S. C\ 1 1 lid. Jut*. 115; Jfautnnnn 
Tctmri v. (lit rat. 2 All, Kit 
( r. n. ) [1879] Turner J.. dissent- 
ing. But See Tahiti- Ham 
v. Hr hart La/, 12 All. H28 (K B.) 
[1889]. 

1 Stmt non v. J)h nn ninth JMiarcr 
Sn/nje, 1 Hay .200 (1802). See also 
Jntjmoiur, Hamm v. Silw Sundary 
IMkmw, Fulton 75 (1801). 

1 Mhahahai v. Yithakt Khan- 


dnjtjtn , 7 Bom. II. C. K App. 20 
(1802) ; Hnjn Yyntihatrur Anan- 
time yimhal/tnr v. Jayararfrar , 1 
Born. H.C. U. A. C. J. 191 (1807). 

* Hnjn 1 pen (Ira Ln/I liny v. 
Han’t Prasanna May i, 1 B.L.B, 
A.C. 221 (1808): s.c! 10 W.B. 347. 

6 Jiha*hur Trimhuk Ac h ary a 
v. Mnhn dvr Hump, 0 Bom. 

H. C. II. O, O.J. V: tateh- 
ma/tjta v. Ha mu m , 1 2 Bom. H.C K . 
301 ; Hanyuhat v. Bhaijlrathihai, 
2 Bom, 377 p. 379 : Samawhhara 
v. Si/bhaitrawaji, ..(5 Bom. 521 : 
Kits hi ha i v. Tat kt, 7 Bom. 221. 
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Bench has laid down that the adoption of an only son is 
absolutely invalid. 1 

As to whether a father having only two sons could 
properly give them both away in adoption it was held that 
the adoption would not be invalid though the sin would be 
not with the person receiving ui adoption but with the 
father in thus giving away both of his sons and leaving 
himself childless.® 

Iti Cali Chumler Chowdhnry y. ft \hib Chinnier Ji/mloor y* 
it was urged that a palnk-pnlra is a good and valid adop- 
tion amongst Sudras according to Hindu law. The Court 
held that there is but one form of adoption recognized by 
Hindu law books for the Bengal Provinces and there is 
jimd that' no distinction is made between different castes. 4 

As there must be a giving as well as receiving to 
constitute a valid adoption, an orphan cannot be adopted. 5 

Among Ooriya Uajahs and Zemindars of Ganjam, who 
are Kshatriyas, the exeipiial rites arc always performed by a 
Brahmau official, who is permanently attached to the family 
and who is styled a “ pi , o-sou-lii , ahmau. , ‘' i 

Besides Dal taka , Dwyaiuushyai/am ) and KnUma } a fourth 
speeeis of subsidiary son, vi:., KrUaka, may be mentioned. A 
tpiestiou arose in 18B as to the competency of adoption 
by purcha-%\ it was said that that form of adoption was 
sanctioned by usage in (Southern India. But at the trial 
no sufficient evidence was produced to establish it. The 
ipiestiou was not determined as the ease was compromised. 
But the authorities both iu Northern and Southern India 


1 W'aiit'in .U/pjkujktti lim\i v. 

Krishna, ja Krishmji JJdr/i, 14 Bom. 

m (c. b.) [\mi 

1 11 nt-buh ll w Maptitr v. Gorhil- 
>'<(o 2 Bufr. 83. 

3 II Severn* 20 .y (1870). 

1 Wiimna T/iifujipn Mad. 
Beds 124 VI 801) 


UP rantrar HhaHiar v\ Haifa- 
hai 0 Bum. H. C, it. S3 (1 SOU): 
tS 'ahhahf w hi mnl v. , | m laakatt r 

Animal. 2 Mad. H.i*. K. 121) (1804). 
* See May lie's I I. L. p. 107, 
Lak^hminaraijaim l)a*it, II Mad. 
288 (1887). 
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seemed to agree that the Kritaka form was obsolete iu the 
present age. 1 * * * 

The custom by which a Hindu father, in default of male 
issue, might appoint a daughter to be as a son or appoint 
her to raise a son for him is now obsolete.* The question 
came up before the' Judicial Committee in Tkakoor 
Jeebnath Sing v. The Court of Warded Their Lordships 
observed: “ This appointmeut of a daughter may not be 
strictly au adoption but the text writers evidently refer to 
this custom, amongst others, as being obsolete. It is not 
necessary iu this case to decide that this is so, although 
there certainly does not appear to have ariseu in modern 
times any instance in the Courts where this custom has 
been considered. The custom is referred to iu the case of 
Nursing Naruiu v. B/uUten Lull.* But supposing it 
exists, inasmuch as it breaks in upon the general rules of 
succession, wherever an heir claims to succeed by virtue of 
that rule he must bring himself very clearly within it." 
In this case, ( according to their Lordships finding ) 
there seems to be no sufficient authority for holding 
that a father may delegate the power to appoint. The 
rules as to the manner of appointment given in the 
old authorities point to the act of appointment proceeding 
personally from the father and there is nothing said about 
the father’s power to delegate the appointment to his sons. 
Iu this instance the appointmeut was not made by the 
father.* 

Since an adopted son becomes for all purposes the son 
of the adoptive father, his rights and privileges, as to 
inheritance from his adoptive parents and their relations, 


1 Strange's Hindu Law, Vol. II Inti*, Adoption, 

j). HO et. teq. “2 I. A, 103 (1875): s.C. 15 

• Vide Sir Thomas Strange's 130 : a.c. 25 W.K. 409. 

Hindu Law, vol. I 138. Sir Wm. * VV. K. 194 (180-1). 

Macnaghten Treatise <m Hindu 5 Sec Malabar Customs Illatm, 
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are precisely the same as that of a legitimate natural bom 
son. He succeeds not only lineally but collaterally to the 
inheritance of his relations by adoption . 1 In Teencowree 
Chatterjee v. Denonath Banerjeq 2 * * * * * the Court has held that 
a son adopted by one wife becomes the son of all, and 
succeeds to their Stridhan, in ' the absence of daughters, 
just as a natural born son will do. A Full Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court has laid down that an adopted son 
is entitled to inherit from his adoptive mother's relations 
in the same way as a son of her body. This ruling has 
been affirmed by the Judicial Committee on appeal . 8 

An adopted son, ( except a d wj/a in miry ay a na who may 
inherit in both natural and adoptive families ) loses all 
rights of inheritance in his natural family ; but in the 
adoptive family where by virtue of adoption he is appoint- 
ed as heir, his right is permanent and absolute. An adoptive 
father cannot deprive his adopted son of his rights accord* 
ing to his pleasure or caprice by alienating the estate by 
an act inter vivos or by will to the detriment of the 
adopted son. 

In the well-known case in which Rajah Nabkissen 
gave by will the principal part of his property to his son 
born after adoption and deprived his adopted son of his legi- 
timate share, the Supreme Court after consulting all the 
principal Pundits held that Rajah Nabkissen, after having 


1 Sec the following cases : — 

Sumhhoo Chandra Chowdhry v. 
Narnia Dibeh 3 Knapp 55 (1835; : 

1 W. R. 25 ( P.c.) ; Lukhee Nath 

Bay y. Shamasoondree Beng. S.D. 

Dccis. ( 1858 ) p. 1863 ; Kishen 

Nath Bay v. Hurree Qovind Bay 

Beng. SJX Deeis ( 1859 ) p. 18 ; 

Gooroo Per shad Bose v. Bash- 
behari Bose Beng. S. D. Beds. ill 
(1860) ; Taramohim Bhuttaekarjee 
v. Kripa Mayee Dabiaja Wyman 
251 ( 1868 ) ; Puddo Knmaree 


Debee v. Jug gut Ki shore Acharjee 
5 Cal. 015 (1879) ; Puddo Kumar i 
Debt Ckmvdhrani v. The Court of 
Wards, 8 I. A. 229 (1881.) : s.c. 8 
Cat. 302. 

• 3 W.R. 49 (1865). 

1 Uma Sanhar Moitro v. Kali 
Kamal Majumdar , 6 Cal* 256 
(P. B.) (1880) : S. C. 7 C. L.R. 145 : 
S. 0. in J. C. 10 I.A. 138 (1883) : 
S C. 19 Cal. 232 ; s.c. 13 C.L.R. 
379. See Sham Knar v. Gaya 
Din , 1 All. 255 (1876). 
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adopted Oopymohan Deb as a son, could not devise away 
his share of the estate from him, and therefore Oopymohan 
recovered from the Rajah Rajkissen ( son born after adop- 
tion) the half of the property. Maenaghteu J., observed 
with reference to this point that an adopted son was con- 
sidered in the nature of a purchaser for a valuable considera- 
tion as he thereby lost his inheritance in his own natural 
family out of whom he was adopted . 1 

In Sndannuil Malta pail nr v. ])onomalee l which came 
from Cuttack, and in which the adoptive father took 
a second son in adoption in the life-time of the first and by 
a will settled the hereditary property upon the second 
adopted son and disinherited the first son, the Court held 
that the father could not so deprive the first son of all his 
rights. 

The rule that an adopted son loses ail rights in his 
natural family holds good only qua natural son. No doubt 
be ceases to be a member of his natural father's family but 
retains his eonsanguinal sapind relationship to the family- 
of his birth. He cannot therefore after adoption marry 
any damsel in his natural family whom he could not have 
married before adoption . 3 Nor can he adopt any one % 
from his natural family, whom he could not have adopted, 
had he remained in the family . 4 

Two kinds of adoption are prevalent in Bareilly viz., the 
Kevola and the Bwyamnsh/agana . By the first the adopted 
son becomes the son of the adopted father only and thus 
becomes unqualified to offer oblations to the manes of his 
natural parents, or to share in their property ; and that if 
any person bestows his ; only son under this form of 

1 This case was derided about the 1 l Marshal 317 (1883). 
year 1800 or 1801 and referral to in a See Dattaka Mimansa VI § 10, 
Kenemivr Syr v, Hu nrnmr Jtyv Dattaka Chandrika IV § 8. 

2 Morley’s Dig. 138 { 1818 ). See 4 Mootthi MoodalUj x, Uppim 

also Macnughteifs Cmmlemtiou * Mad. Dee is p. 117 (1858 ). 

im Hindu Law, pp. 228*230. 
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adoption it would not be recognized by the Sftaxlras , but 
Under the Dwyamushyayana form the adopted child re- 
mained the child of his natural as well as his adopting 
parents ; and that an adoption of an eldest son or only 
son, in this form, would be permitted by the Sfiastras .* 
In considering the question viz., whether an adoption 
by a widow after her husband’s death without any 
authority from him is valid in the zillah of Etawa, 

the Court observed : “ According to the native text- 

writers it seems to be clear that the ancient law of 

Hindoos tan required the authority of the husband ; but 

it is also clear that the strictness of that law has been, 

in many districts, relaxed or modiiied by local usage ; 
anil the opinion of the Skastrix, as published in Mr. 
Borrodaile’s Bombay Reports, is very strong to show 
that in the Marhatta States, to the West of the Penin- 
sula, the law does not require any such authority to 
render the act valid. But that such relaxation has ex- 
tended to this particular district is not in their Lord- 
ship’s judgment established ; on the contrary, the weight 
of authority is in favour of the opposite conclusion ; the 
opinion of the Pundits of the Sudder Court, both in 
this ease and in the case of Shumshere Mull (Appendix 
83) and that of the Pundit of the Provincial Court of 
Appeal of Benares in the latter, appearing to be entitled 
to more credit than those of the Pundits of the zillah 
and Provincial Courts of Etawah and Bareilly and of the 
City Court of Benares/’* 


* llajah ffainnth (.'hull Sing v. 208 at p. 206 (1834). 

Kumrr Gitmthpam Sing, 2 Knapp * Ibul p. 266. 



CHAPTER V. 

HINDU CUSTOMS. 

Impartibimty. 

The general rule among Hindus is that an estate is 
divisible among the heirs of the holder on his death ; but 
an impartible estate is an exception to the rule. 1 It is by 
nature indivisible and capable of enjoyment by only one 
member of the family at a time. Either by special law 
or custom, it always devolves entire to one heir. A Raj, 
a Principality, % State, or an ancient extensive zemindari 
may be mentioned as instances of impartible estates. 

The reason why such estates are impartible seems to be 
because of the vastness of their area, the impracticability 
of their division and sub-division, ultimately tending to the 
extinction of the whole estate ; and partly, also, to the fiscal 
inconvenience that would arise by the process of sub-divi- 
sion. However, whatever may be the reasons for such 
estates being impartible, a uniform practice and a settled 
custom have arisen which make them indivisible and put 
them beyond the ordinary rule of law. It should be noted 
that there is no presumption of impartibility because an 
estate is large. The custom of impartibility should be 
proved in every case. 

Primogeniture is the rule of descent of these impartible 
estates. The eldest son takes the whole estate, subject only 
to a charge of maintenance, sometimes called Babooana , of 
the junior members of the family. These junior members 
are allowed a certain sum of money out of the revenues, 
and in some cases, lands yielding a certain income, by the 

1 The Secretary of State in Dntt Singh v. Maharaja Mdkedmr 

Council of India v. Kama dice Singh, .6 Moo. J. A. 104 p, 187 
Boye Sahaha, 7 Moo. I A 470 (1855). 

p. 487 (1859) ; Baboo Gane*h 
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ruler or holder of the estate for the time being. Such 
allowances correspond to appanages to younger members 
of powerful European families. 

The customary rights to succession to such impartible 
estates seem to have been the subject of a Regulation in 
1793 , viz., Regulation XI of 1793, which provided that 
in the case of intestacy, notwithstanding such custom of 
primogeniture, these estates would devolve (when there 
is more than one heir) on all the heirs of the deceased 
holder, each heir succeeding to his respective share. This 
Regulation came into operation on the 1st of July, 1794. 1 
Then, by a further Regulation, viz,, Regulation X of 
1800, it was declared that the Regulation XI of 1793 would 
not operate in the Jungle Mahals of Midnapore and other 
districts and subsequently by Sec. 36 of Regulation XII of 
1805, estates or Mahals in Cuttack were declared to retain 
their established usage of devolution to a single heir. 

In considering the question of impartibility as pre- 
vailing in India, we cannot pass over certain tenures where 
impartibility equally prevails. They, as a rule, go under 
the name of Service Tenures. Before the advent of the 
English, Military tenures were very common. The power- 
ful chiefs, as in Europe so in India, held lands of the 
paramount power on the condition of attending the sove- 
reign with a number of soldiers or a body of horsemen, 
whenever called upon to do so. Lands were also given 
to persons who were to hold certain mountainous passes 
to prevent the passage of enemies or wild elephants. 

1 Sec. 2, Keg. XI. 1793 runs shall leave two or more heirs, who, 
thus : — “After the 1st of July, by the Mahomedan or Hindu law. 
1791, if any Zemindar, independent (according as the parties may be 
Talookdar , or other actual pro- of the former or latter persuasion), 
prictor of land, shall die without may be respectively entitled to 
a Will, or without having declar- succeed to a portion of the landed 
ed by a writing, or verbally, to property of the deceased, such 
whom and in what manner his persons shall succeed to the 
or her landed property is to de- shares to which they may be so 
volve after his or her 'demise, and entitled.” 
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These tenures are called Ghatwali . They exist even to t 
this day. Watchmen got lands instead of money to 
perform the duties of policemen in villages. Such tenures 
are known as Ghowkidaris in Bengal, Valam in Bombay 
and Kamanin in Madms. These Chowkidari tenures or 
Chakran lands are gradually being resumed and the village 
Ohowkidars are paid a salary. Besides these, we may 
mention Jaytrs or Saran jams, as they are called in Bombay. 
Jagirs are estates given by the sovereign power to indi- 
viduals for meritorious services. All such tenures bear 
the character of impartibility and descend to the person 
who discharges the services. In Madras there is a class 
of impartible estates known as Vol limits. These as well 
as luam lands and lands dedicated to “Mutts” and Temples 
arc properly included under impartible estates. The mode 
of descent of this class of lands will be treated in the 
next chapter under “ Religious Endowments : 

From old records of decided eases we find that most 
of the Rajes and Principalities were subjects of frequent 
and renewed litigation, in some cases litigation lasting over 
a period of sixty years, and coming up before the Judicial 
Committee about half a dozen times before final decision. 
Among others we may mention the following Rajes as 
of considerable importance :• — 

Tipperah Raj . 1 * * 
Tirhoot Raj.* 

Bettiah Raj. s 

Hunsapore or Hatwa Raj . 4 


1 Bamgunga Deo w.Durga Mnnee Singh v. Maharaja Mahenhur 
Jab raj I S.D. SeU Rep. 270(1809); Sin»h 0 Moo. LA. 101 (1855). 
XeelkUto Deh Bur mono w Beer - * Bam Nundun Singh v Maha - 

ehvnder Thahoor 12 Moo. 1. A. 523 rani Janahi Koir 29 Cal. 828 

(1809) and other cases. (p, c.) (1902) : s. c. 7 C. W. N. 

• Malta raj Kmvtir Bandeo 57. 

Singh v. Maharajah Itoodnv 4 Baboo Beer Pvrtah Sahee v. 
Singh Bahadoor 7 8. D. Sel. Rep. Maharaja Bajvnder Pert fab 
271 (1846) ; Baboo Gunetth Butt Sahee 12 Moo. I. A. 1 (1867). 
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Manbhoom Estate. 

Soosung Estate.’ 

Shivagunga Zernindari. 8 
i Pachet Raj. 4 

\ Pactum Raj (in Cliota Nagpur'.* 

Bliara Raj. 6 , 

Ramghnr Raj in Cliota Nagpur. 7 
Seoliur Raj (in Tirlioot).* 

Pittapur Raj (in the Godaveri District). 5 
Tanjore Raj. 10 

Totapalii Estate (in Rajamuudry). 11 


Devarakota Estate. 1 * 
Vallur Zernindari. 18 
Tank. 14 

1 Rajah llughoonath Singh v, 
Rajah Hurrehur Singh 7 £>. D. 
ScU Kep. I4(i. (1843). 

* Ranee II n mw mitre Dibbea v. 
Rajah Binhennath Singh 3 S. D. 
Decis, 339 (1847). 

3 Katama Natch tar v. The 
Raja of Shivagunga 0 Moo. I. A. 
.">39 (1833) and several other cases. 
The latest being Muttncafruga - 
tut I ha Tevar v. Per lam m i alias 
l Mag ana Tevar 23 1, A. 128 
(1890). 

1 Anuntl Lai Singh Deo v, 
Maharaja Dhiraj (fur rood A a - 
rag tin Deo , Bahadur 5 Moo. 1. A. 
82 (1850) ; Nilntoncg Singh Deo 
\\Uingoo Tall Singh Deo 5 Cal. 
250 (1879). 

b Rajah Cdaya Adit g a Deb 
v. Jadnb hall Ad it y a Deb 8 I. 

A. 248 (1881) : s. C. 8 Cal. 199. 

0 Raja Rujt Singh v. Rani 
Raimi and the Collector of Eta - 
"'ah U I. A, 149 (1884). 

; Maharanee Uvcmmutk Koo • 
e rm v. Da boo Bn rm Nam in 
Singh 15 W. R, (1871); Maharani 


1 lira noth Kocr v. Baboo Rant 
Na rayon Singh 9 B. L. K. 274 
(1873). 

H The Collector of Ward x v. 

Rajhnmar Deo Xnndtut Singh 9 

B. L # R. 310// (1871). 

* Sri Raja Ran Venkata Surga 
Malt i/tat i Rama Krishna Ran 
Bahadur v. Court of Wards 20 
I. A. 83 (1899): 22 Mad. 383: 3 

C. WN. 415, 

lw The Eant India Co. v. Ka mu- 
ch re Doge Stthiha 7 Moo. I. A, 470 
(1859) : 4 W.H. (l\C.) 42. 

" Sri Rajah Ycnumvfla Gar it ri- 
de ram ma Gam v. Sri Rajah 
VcHumula Rama adorn Gam (i 
Mad. H.C.K. 93 (1870). 

1,1 Sri ma ntu Raja Yarlagadda 
Maltha rjuna v. Srimvntn Raja 
Yarlagadda Dnrga 17 l.A. 131 
(1890). 

*• Venkata Xaraximha Xu id a 
v. Bkaxhyaha rlv. Xaidti 22 Matl. 
538 (1899). 

u Muhammad. Afzal Khan v. 
Ghulam Karim Khan 30 Cal. 
813 (P. C.) [1903], 
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Zemindari iu Bhagulpore.* 

Patia Raj (in Cuttack).* 

The normal state of every Hindu family is joint, 
and where there is no proof of division, the presumption 
is that the family is joint in food, worship and estate . 8 An 
impartible estate is, according to Hindu law, a joint 
family property and not a separate property, unless a 
custom to the contrary is shown . 4 An ancestral estate, 
even though impartible, is not the separate or self-acquired 
estate of the single member upon whom it devolves so 
long as the family continues joint . 8 The impartibility 
of property does not per se destroy its nature as joint family 
property or render it the separate estate of the last holder, 
so as to destroy the right of another member of the joint 
family to succeed to it upon the death of the former in 
preference to those who would be his heirs if the property 
were separate . 5 “ The rule upon this subject” observed 
their Lordships “was stated in the Skivagunqa case .' 1 It is 
there said : ‘The Zemindari is admitted to be in the 
nature of a principality — impartible and capable of enjoy- 
ment by only one member of the family at a time. But 
whatever suggestions of a special custom of descent may 
heretofore have been made ( and there are traces of such 
in the proceedings), the rule of succession to it is now 

1 Mnsst. Maharani v. Beni Pentad Singh v. Doorga Konwari 
Perth ad llai 4 8.D Sel. Rep. 02 4 Cal. 190 (1878); Rajah Yarn* 

(79) [1825]. m via Venhiga mah v. Rajah Yam* 

4 Gopal Pruxad Bhukid v. mula Boochia Vanhmdora 13 
Rajah Debbya Singh Dth 9 C. W, Moo. I.A, 333 (1870) ; Perm mini 
N. 330 (1904). , v. Per warn » I.A. 61 (1878). 

* Yrelkhto Deb Dvr mono v, Berv * Rajah Rap Singh v* Rani 

('bunder Thahnr, 12 Moo. I.A. 523 Bahai and the Collector of 
(1809). Etowah 11 I. A. 149 (1884): s.c.7 

4 Bhaicani Ghnlam v. JDcoraj All. 1; Clnnrdhry Chintamnn 
Kmri a All. 542(1883). Sec also Singh v, Kvivhhho Kon- 

Kata tan Natchicr v. Rajah Moot- wart 21. A. 203 (1875). 
too Vijaya 9 Moo. I.A. 539 (1863); 6 Doorga Permd\Shgh v. Doorga 

Ramalahshmi Annual v, Sim • Konwari 4 Cal. 190 (P.C.) (1878J, 
uadhi* Pcrnmal Sethurayar, 14 1 9 Moo, I.A. 588. 

Moo. I, A# 570 (1872); Doorga 
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admitted to be that of general Hindu law prevalent in 
that part of India, with such qualifications only as flow 
from the impartible character of the subject. Hence, if 
the Zemindar, at the time of his death, and his nephews, 
were members of an undivided Hindu family, and the 
Zemindari, though impartible, was part of the common 
family property, one of the nephews was entitled to succeed 
to it on the death of his uncle. If, on the other hand, the 
Zemindar at the time of his death was separate in estate 
from his brother’s family, the Zemindari ought to have 
passed to one of his widows and, failing his widows, 
to a daughter or descendant of a daughter, preferably to 
nephews ; following the course of succession which the 
‘law prescribes for separate estate. These propositions 
are incontestible ; but Gotui Vallabha Taver’s widows 
and daughters have advanced a third, which is one of the 
principal matters in question in this appeal. It is, that 
even if the last zemindar continued to be generally un- 
divided in estate with his brother’s family, this zemindari 
was his self-acquired and separate property ’.” 1 The same 
rale was laid down by their Lordships in the case of 
Periasami v. Periamni . 2 * 

Impartiality of a Raj does not render it inalienable Inalienabi. 
as a matter of law. Its inalienability depends upon VnfpaHiWc 
family custom which must be proved . 8 Or in other words, estate, 
inalienability, like impartibility, is a special independent 
incident which lies outside the ordinary Hindu law and 
cau only attach to an impartible estate by family custom 
and cannot be deduced from a theory of dormant eo- 
ownersbip . 4 * * * Alienation by the proprietor of an impartible 

1 JMwrga Pentad bitty h v. 11(1879). Sec A mind Lull Singh 

Doorga Koumri } 4 Cal. 201. v. Maharaja Out hid Xu rain Pro 

• 5 1.A. 01(1878): 8.C. 1 Mad, 312. 5 Moo. I. A. 82 (1850). 

1 Vide Pedum Raj case ; Rajah 4 Mvambramania w Krkhnam- 

Udaga Mitya Deb y* Jadab Lai ml 18 Man. 287 (1894) ; Nit r pal 

Aditya Dd 8 I,A. 248 (1881): 8 C. Singh v. Jai Singh 23 I. A. 137 

8 Cal. m (P. c ) : S. 0. in Cat. (1896) ; ac. 19 All, 1. 

H, C. 5 Cal. 113 ; 4 Sborne Notes 
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Raj, which is inalienable by custom is valid if made for 
legal necessity; and his successor who takes the Raj by 
right of survivorship is, under the Mitakshara law, liable 
for the debts proved to have been contracted for legal 
necessity. 1 — 

Where, by virtue of a custom, an ancestral immoveable 
property is not partible among the members of a joint 
family governed by the Mitakshara, but descends from 
the father to his eldest son, the father cannot alienate 
such property without the concurrence of his son, unless 
such alienation is justified by family necessity. 2 

In Bant Sartaj Kuari’s case, the point for determi- 
nation was whether a gift of certain villages by the 
Kajah in favour of his younger wife, without the consent 
of his son, was valid. The villages in question were a 
part of the ancestral Raj, which was governed by the Mitak- 
shara law in all other respects, except that, by custom, it 
was impartible, and descendible to a single heir by the 
rule of primogeniture. The Judicial Committee held that 
in order to render the Rajah's gift invalid, as made 
without the consent of his son, it must be shewn that the 
Rajah's power of alienation was excluded by the custom 
or by the nature of the tenure. Their Lordships said that 
“ the eldest son, where the Mitakshara law prevails, and 
there is the custom of primogeniture, does ml become a co- 
sharer with his father in the estate ; the inalienability of the 
estate depends upon custom which must be proved, or it 
may be in some cases upon the nature of the tenure."* 

In the same case the Judicial Committee made certain 
observations, with reference to the nature of the evidence 

' Uopal Pr anal lihakat v. 1 Per Sir Biehard Couch in Rani 
Itaghumth lkb % 2 Cal. 158 (p.c.) Sartaj Snarl v. llani Deoraj 15 1. 
[11104], A. 51 p. 65 (1887) ; a. C. 10 All. 

• Itajah Pam Sara lu Singh 272 ; see also 18 B* L.Il. 445 which 
Pertmi Singh 1 1 BJJt. 397 : s.c. was followed in the above ease, 

20 W.B. 189(1873). 
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necessary to prove a custom of inalienability, which 
should be noticed. Their Lordships said : “The fact that 
there is no evidence of a sale of any portion of the estate 
is in the Plaintiffs favour, but this is not sufficient. The 
absence of evidence of an alienation without any evidence 
of facts which would make it probable that an alienation 
would have been made, cannot be accepted as a proof of 
a custom of inalienability." 1 Where the custom of inalien* 
ability is established, any alienation by the holder of an 
impartible estate will be regarded as invalid, 2 * 

The principle laid down in Rani Sarto } Kuari’s case 
has been followed in other provinces, and this case has 
become the leading* case on the subject. In pursuance 
■of this ruling the Allahabad High Court in a later 
case 8 has bold that if amongst Hindus, governed by 
the law of the Mitakshara, a Raj happens to be imparti- 
ble and governed by the rule of primogeniture, it does not 
therefore follow that it is inalienable. The condition of 
inalienability depends upon special custom or, in some 
cases, upon the special tenure of the Raj, and must be 
clearly proved. 

Prior to the year 1889, and as far back as 1822, a series 
of decisions established a custom of inalienability of im- 
partible estates in the Madras Presidency, But a departure 
from these old decisions was first made in the ease of 
Romford v. Ramambha , 4 In this case the holder of an 
impartible zemindari, governed by the law of primogeniture, 
and having a son executed a mining lease of the part of 
the zemindari for a period of twenty years. The Madras 
High Court following the Sartaj Kuans ease, held that 
the lease was not invalid as against the grantor's minor 
son, and the person to whom the Court of Wards granted 
certain mining rights on the same land. The learned 

1 13 I. A. 66, 1 Rap Singh v. Pi M u Xarain 

• Skasubramnhi Naicker v. Singh 20 All, 537 (1898). 

Kmlmmmal 18 Mad. 287 (1891). 4 13 Mad. 197 (1889), 
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« Judges said they were bound by the decision of the Privy 
Council and overruled the old decisions, which were based 
“upon the construction of Regulation XXV of 1802 and, 
afterwards upon the rights of the members of an undivided 
family under the Mitakshara law.’' The Privy Council 
in a very recent ease' has finally settled the point, holding 
that an impartible zemindari is not inalienable by Will or 
otherwise by virtue only of its impartibility, and in the 
absence of proof of some special family custom or tenure 
attaching to the zemindari and having that effect. It 
was contended before their Lordships that Sarlaj Kuans 
ease was not binding in the Madras Presidency and that 
a long course of decisions had established a custom of 
inalienability. The Judicial Committee examined a 
number of cases ;and after carefully considering them held 
that the ruling in Sartaj Knari was applicable to the 
zemindaris in the Presidency of Madras. 

In Venkata Narsimha Naidu v. Bha.ihjakarlu Naidu * the 
Madras High Court, following the Judicial Committee’s 
decision in the above case, has laid down that the sons of 
the present holder of an impartible estate have no loens 
standi to question the acts of their father. 

In provinces where the Bengal school prevails, a holder 
of an ancestral impartible estate with descent by the rule 
of primogeniture can, without the consent of his sons, sell, 
give or pledge the estate, and, by Will, prevent, alter or 
affect their succession to such property. 

Where the impartibility of a Raj had its origin, not in 
any custom, family or local, but in the peculiar character 
of the Raj itself, and which by its very nature was in- 
divisible, the nature of the Raj would not exclude from 
inheritance any persons of either sex, if without physical 


1 Sri Rajah ttao Venltuta fiitrya 26 I. A. 83 (1899): S.C. 22 Mail. 

Makiputi Rama Krishna Ran 383 : 9. c. 8 C. W. N. 415, 

(tahadnr v. Cm iff of Ward* * 22, Mad. 538 (1899). 
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or intellectual infirmity. 1 * * * But where the right of succes- 
sion to a Raj depends upon the custom which regulates 
the devolution of the Raj, the true question as between 
rival claimants is: Which of them is favoured by the custom 
as -known to the public functionaries of the district, as 
recognized by the family itself of the late Rajah and as 
established by precedents?* 

On the question as to the extent to which property of 
the nature of an impartible Raj is excepted from the gene- 
ral law by a special rule of succession entitling the eldest 
of the next of kin to take solely, it has been held that 
such a usage does not interfere with the general rules of 
succession further than to vest the possession and the en- 
joyment of the corpus of the whole estate in a single 
member of the family, subject to the legal incidents attached 
to it as the heritage of an undivided family. The unity 
of the family right to the heritage is not severed any 
more than by the succession of coparceners to partible pro- 
perty ; but the mode of its beneficial enjoyment is different. 
Instead of several members of the family holding the pro- 
perty in common, one takes it in its entirety, and the com- 
mon law rights of others who would be coparceners of 
partible property, are reduced to rights of survivorship to 
the possession of the whole, dependent upon the same 
contingency as the rights of survivorship of coparceners 
infer si to the undivided share of each ; and to a provision 
for maintenance in lieu of co-parcenary shares. 5 

The sound rule to laydown with respect to undivided 
or impartible ancestral property is, that all the members 
of the family who, in the way pointed out, are entitled to 
unity of possession and community of interest, according 
to the law of partition, are co-heirs, irrespectively of their 

1 Maharanee liwramuth Koo- 1 Sri Itnjah Yennmuht Garari- 

rrrr v Jiahoo Bu rm y«Min Singh (hramma Guru v. Sri liajah Ye- 

W, It. 876 (1871*) per Maikby numuUi Ramandora Gam r» Mail. 

H. C. R 93 (1870). 
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degrees of agnate relationship to each other, aud that on 
the death of one of them leaving a widow and no near 
“Sapiudas” in the male line, the family heritage both 
partible and impartible, passes to the survivors or survivor 
to the exclusion of the widow. But when her husband was 
the last sovereign, the widow’s position as heir, relatively to 
his other undivided kinsmen, is similar to her position with 
respect to his divided or self and separately acquired 
property,' 

The question whether an estate is subject to the ordi- 
nary Hindu law of succession, or descends according to the 
rule ol‘ primogeniture must be decided in each case ac- 
cording to the evidence given in it.® In determining the 
right of succession to an impartible estate the class of 
kindred from whom a single heir is to be selected should 
be first ascertained. Next, it should be seen whether 
family custom or KtUnchar discloses a special rule of 
selection, and, in default of such custom, seniority of age 
constitutes a title by descent to impartible estate bv 
analogy to general Hindu law . 3 When an impartible 
property, governed by the Mitakshara, passes by survivor- 
ship from one line to another, it devolves not necessarily 
on the coparcener nearest in blood but on the nearer 
coparcener of the senior line . 4 When an estate is imparti- 
ble, it is enjoyed in a different mode from that prescribed 
by the ordinary Hindu law; but the inheritance is to be 
traced by the same mode, unless some further family custom 
exists beyond the custom of impartibility.* 


1 Ibid, 

f Sriimi ntv Jtffja Yurlayudda 
Mai ikarjum v. Sri want n Ituja 
Yarlayadda Ihtrga 17 I. A, 131 
(1800). 

• Snhmiu ant/a Pandya fliakka 
Tala car v. Sim Subramaayn 
Pilfa 17 Mud. 310 (1831). 


4 Karhi Yum Hu "(jap pa Koloh * 
ha Tbnla f/dayar v. Kurhi Kalya mi 
Ituuyuppa Kalla hu Tholn 1 da yar 
21 Mad. .569 iJ901). 

& Mutt it radnya hu dh a Tv tar v. 
Pvramimi 28 1 A. 128 j», |37. 
( 189 ( 5 ). 
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Where, by the usage of the country and family of 
parties claiming certain prerogatives and property, it was 
customary that such should vest in the senior male of a 
particular branch of the family, the court held that a 
testamentary disposition in favour of any other member of 
the family was void and of no effect . 1 Where, in consequence 
of a suit for partition of the entire family property, a 
portion of the property is divided, but the remaining 
portion is declared impartible, the family retrains undivided 
in respect to the latter portion . 2 

The right of the eldest among the males to inherit real Prim 
estate or dignity is called Primogeniture. This right was tum 
ifot acknowledged by the Romans among whom sons and 
daughters all shared equally the property of their parents. 

In continental countries it exists in a modified form only, if 
at all . 3 Amongst Hindus in India succession in consequence 
of primogeniture seems to he the rule only in the case of 
large zeniindaris and estates which partake of the nature 
of principalities . 4 By the ancient custom of the family 
an impartible zemindari may descend to the eldest son 
only, other sons getting maintenance for life . 5 Au 
estate may not be a Raj nor a Pulliam , yet a custom of 


1 Maloxhernj Kowilagom Hum a 
Wurwa. Rajah v. Moot h oval' a! 
Koirilagont Rama Warm a Rajah 
1 Mad. Decis 501) (1825), 

1 Mullikarjuna Praxada Xdida 
v. Ihirgo Praxada Xu id a 17 Mad. 
M2 (1893). 

* Kyrc and Lloyds’ Right x of 
Primogeniture and Sneer xxiou. 

1 (rarumdhimja Praia! v. 
Superw tidkmju, Praxad 23 All. 37 
i\c. (1300); Rknjangra r v. Malo- 
Pnie 5 R*fei. H, V. R. 101 (1868). 
Rhuwetni (thuhnn x Deo Raj Kauri 

5 AIL 612 (1888): >x\ tn \\ c. 15 
J * A. 51 (1887) : S, C. 10 All. 272 ; 


Katina Xatehirr v Rajah Mott on 
Yijaga Raganadha Rod ha 3 M<»o. 
1 . A . 539 ( 1 883) ; Du ma la hsh m i 
Animat v. Sir an a nth a 11 Moo. 
LA. 570 (1872) : Rajah Yanu - 
mulu Yinhagunmh v. Rajah Y, R, 
Yanhondora 13 Moo. I.A. 333 
(1870) ; Periuxam i v. Periaxami 
5 I.A. 61 (1878) ; Thukoor Jxhri 
Singh v\ Raldeo Singh 11 I. A. 
135 p. 115 (1881). 

3 Lull Mu nee Koomrarrr v. Rajah 
Xe mgr na rain 6 S. ]). Sol. llop. 
255 (319) [1839] : Thahoorai Chut - 
turdharrr Singh v. Thahoorai 
Tel ah dim rrr Singh II S, D. Sol. 
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descent according to the law of primogeniture may exist 
by Knlachar or family custom. 1 But in the case of petty 
Hindu family a custom of primogeniture i.e, the eldest 
son alone succeeding to the estate and other sons being 
entitled to maintenance only, cannot be supported.* The 
question whether an estate is subject to the ordinary 
Hindu law of succession or descends according to the rule 
of primogeniture, must be (jecided in each case according 
to the evidence given in it,. 3 

fiincal piimo- By lineal primogeniture is meant a “continual descent 
K ' to the eldest member of the eldest branch in exclusion 
of nearer members of younger branches.” Thus, in the event 
of an eldest son dying before his father, and leaving a 
son, the latter, surviving his grandfather, shall succeed 
to the prejudice of the other sons of the Rajah. 4 The 
only alternative to lineal primogeniture is primogeniture 
by proximity of degree and among those who are equal 
in proximity the elder line is to be preferred. 8 

ltep. 260 (325) [1830]; lino Dan Muhapatra. 32 Cal. 0 (1004) ; 

(Mull Singh v. Baa Omit run YarlagaiUU Malikarjunti v. Y. 
Singh N.W.P. Deck. 205 (1859); Darya 17 I. A. 131 (1800); 8. c. 13 
-inn ltd Lai Singh Dm v. Malta- Mad. 406. . 

raja Dhiruj Oarrnml Xuragan 1 flan rant me Kidingappa v, 

Dm Bahadur 5 Moo. l.A. 82 Mantappa Kiddingappa 1 Bom. 
(1850) : s. c. in the Lower Court H.C.R. App. 42 (1865), 

6 S. D, Sel. Itep, 282 (1810); 1 Sri mu at it Malliharjan r. Sri- 

Balinti Brer I'rrtab Sabre v, manta Dung a 17 1, A. 131 (1890). 
Malta rajah Btijritdrr Pert ah Suhee Followed iu Karhi Kuliyana B, 
12 Moo. I. A. 1 (1367) ; Bahaa K.J, Udayar v. Karhi Y. 11. K , 
Gunrnh Butt Singh v. Maharajah T. Udayar 28 Mad. 508 (P. C.) 
Mahrnhur Singh 0 Moo. 1. A. 161 [1905] : 10 C.W.N. 95 ; S.C. 2 C. L 

, (1855); Xit r Pal Singh v. Jai ,J, 231. 

Pal Singh 19 All. 1 (p. c.) [1896], < Lull Manner Kontwari v. 

Chmcdhrg Ohintamnn, Singh lUjah Xrmyenamm 6& D. Sel. 

v. .if Hunt. Xtimluhhn Konmri 2 Rep. 255 (319) [1839] ; llawvt 
I. A. 2t.3 (1875) : s. c. 1 Cal. 153 ; Urjun Singh v. Hmvat Gkmmm 

21 W. R. 253 : s. c. in 11. C. 20 Singh 5 Moo. 1. A. 169 (1851). 

. I, mt l V** dVeMl deader Dkal v. Satrv 

v. IUmit (than tarn Singh 5 Moo. ghan Dhal 29 1. A. 62 (1901) j 

I. A. 169 (1851); Skyamanand B.c. 29 Cal. 313 : s.c. 6 C.W.N. 459. 

Dai Mahapatra v. llama Santa 3 Muhammad foam. Mi Khan 
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Among others the folowing may be mentioned as 
the estates where primogeniture prevails : — Purgnnnah 
Palaoon in Chota Nagpore ;' Rungpur zemindari ;* 

Purgnnnah Raipur in Manbhoom ; 8 Hatwa ;* Bettiah ;* 

Zemindari of Kooeheysur in Meerut ; 6 Baswan family 
of Jats in Alighnr ; 7 Dhalbhoom Estate ; 8 Chiefship 
of Tank in Dera Ismail Khan ;’ in the district of 
Cuttack in Orissa Zemindari of Pnehete." And the 
following, where the rule of primogeniture has not been 
established : — Talook Snnkra in Bhagulpore Talook 
Majhouli in Bhagulpur ; 18 Jhajpur in Meerut ; 14 Zemindari 
in Mymensingh .' 8 

The term gadinus/tini employed in the N. W. Provinces (inAmathm. 
is used in the same sense as primogeniture in Bengal or other 


v. Sartlar 1 In. main Khan 2 C. W. 
N. 737 s. e. 2fi Cal. 90 (r. c. 
(1898). 

‘ Th akoom i Ch utt n rdha rec 

Singh v, Thalmrai Teluhlharee 
Singh 0 S, D. Sel. Rep. 2(50 (325) 

[1 my 

% Moohind Dab llaiknt v. Ranee 
Bimmtrcc 9 S. D, Decis 159 
(1858). 

* Rajah Raghoonath Singh v. 
Rajah Ilurrihur Singh 7 S. D. 
Sel. Rep. 146 (1843). 

4 Mentioned in 8 Sevestre 291 
(1865) re Rajah RajkrUto Singh 
Primogeniture prevails in Hatwa 
and Bettiah. 

s Ram Nuudan Singh v., Malta - 
rani Janki Kuer 29 I, A. 178 
(1902) ; P. C. 7 C. W.N. 57. 

* Rao Golub Singh v. liao 
Oomrao Singh N. W. P. Beds 205 
0859), 

7 Garnrndkmja Par shad 

Singh v. Saparandhwajh Penkad 
Singh 27 I. A. 238 (1900) ; 23 All. 
37 : 5 C,\V,N. 83. 


“ Mohesh Ckundcr Dhal v, 
Satrughan Dhal 29 1. A. 62 (1901): 
29 Cal. 343: 6 C.WN, 459, 

* Sardar Muhammad Afzal 
Khan y. Namh Ghnlam Kasim 
Khan 30. I. A. 190 (1903) : 30 
Cal. 140: 8 C.W.N. 81. 

10 Shyamannnd Das Mahapatra 
v, Ram ah a at a Das Mahapatra 
32 Cal. 6 (1904). 

11 Maharajah Gurunarahi Dev 
v, Anund Lai Singh 6 S. 1). Sel. 
Rep. 282 (1840). 

11 Musst. Sheo Soondooree 
v. Pirthce Singh 21 W, R. A. 9 
(1872). 

11 A mrit Nath Ckotvdhry v. 
Gmri Nath Chowdhry 6 B. L. R. 
232 (P.C.) [1870]. 

11 Mnhammail Ismail Khan 
v, Fidayat-nn-nissa 3 All. 723 
(1881). 

14 Re Rajah Rajkristo Singh 8 
Sevestre 291 (1865). Rajkisken 
Singh v. Ramjoy Burma 
Mozoimdar 1 Cal. 136 (p. c.) 
(1872). 
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Provinces. Lord Hobhouse said : “The other remark is a 
suggestion that there is no necessary connection between 
gadinadini and primogeniture. That may be so ; but it 
is impossible to read the evidence without seeing that the 
witness on both sides treat the two as identical, or the 
former as proving the latter. Not a single question is 
put to any witness who has affirmed or denied gadinadini 
for the purpose of disconnecting it from primogeniture. 
It is clear that the Subordinate Judge had no suspicion 
that the evidence applying to gadinadini could be taken 
as not applying to primogeniture. The first suggestion of 
such a distinction comes from the High Court. Their 
Lordships think that when the witnesses affirm or deny 
gadinadini, they mean to affirm or deny primogeniture ; 
and their constant identification of the two things show 
bow closely they are connected in the minds of the families 
of that part of the country. The custom of gadinadini 
has clearly an important bearing on that of primogeniture 
though the connection between them may not be a neces- 
sary one/ 1 11 

In another very recent case which made reference (o 
the foregoing case, the Judicial Committee discussed the 
oral evidence relating to the practice of gadinadini . From 
the statements of witnesses who deposed to the effect 
that “by gadinadini the practice of one person or t|ie 
eldest son succeeding to the whole estate and the other 
sons getting maintenance” their Lordships gathered that 
“expression of this kind shewed the identification in the 
minds of witnesses of the right of sitting on the gadi 
with succession to the estate.” 2 

Allegation of In a claim to inheritance by a younger son in a family 
aii!fmlc C of * n primogeniture is admitted to be the rule, the 
primogeni. Court requires convincing proof of the illegitimacy of the 

ture. 

1 XUr Pal Singh v. Jai Pal ? Garumdkwaja Prasad v. m* 

Singh 23 I. A. 147 (1890) ; s. c, 19 pawndhtvaja Prasad 23 All. 37 
All* 1. » (P. C.) [1900]. 
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elder brother in order to set Him aside, In the absenco 
of such proof, the claim of the younger was rejected . 1 * * 

"The eldest son who succeeds by virtue of the rule of Priority of 
primogeniture- is ,thc son who was horn first by any of the {)'^ h 
wives and not the first born son of the senior or first ^arriago^ °f 
married wife.* In a Madras case the High Court after care- 
fully considering all the authorities and texts on the point 
held that “as regards the right of sons by different wives 
to inherit, whether in coparcenary or as sole heir (except 
perhaps the son of the first wife) the priority in point of 
time of their mothers’ marriages has never been regarded 
when the wives* were equal in caste and rank, and that 
the rule of primogeniture was and is the same in the 
case of sons by several wives of equal caste and rank as 
in the case of sons by one wife ." 6 

In Ramalahhmi Animal v. Sivanunfhq Perimal Seth • 
rai/ar* the Judicial Committee laid down that the son of 
a wife married subsequently was entitled to an impartible 
zemindari in preference to the son of a wife married first, 
as by Hindu law priority of birth was not affected by the 
prior marriage with the senior wife. If a party rely 
upon a special custom of a family to take the succession 
to the zemindari out of the ordinary Hindu law such 
custom must be proved to be ancient and continuous. 

In a later case the Judicial Committee following the 
above case held that an elder-born son though of the 
junior wife is entitled to succeed to the father’s estate 
in preference to the younger-born son of the elder wife.* 

1 Moliund Dei Jlaekut v. Ranee latrav Ohorjnide 5 Bom. H. C. 

Dmmitree 9 S. D. Decis. 159 R. 161 (1868). 

(1853). * Siranana nja Permit at Set. /tv- 

* Rajah Raghmath Singh v. ragar v. Afnttu Ramalinga Sethu- 
Rajah E %mkvr Singh 7S. D. Bel. rayar 3 Mad. H. C. R. 75 (1865). 
top (126) 146 [1843]. Ramt 4 * 14 Moo. I. A 570 (1872) : s c. 
l r rjun Singh v. Ramt Ghnmimi 12 B. L. II. 386 : g c. 17 W.K. 553. 

Singh 6 Moo. I. A. 169 (1851) ; 4 Petlda Rainappa Nayaumiru 

Bkujmgrav bin Davatatrav Ghor - v, Bangari Smlwmma Nayankarv 

v; mujim bin Di m. 8 I. A. 1 (1880): s. c, 2 Mnd. 286, 
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Sometimes again, according to custom, an impartible 
estate descends to the sons according to priority in order 
of marriage of their mothers. In a very recent case 
the Privy Council, agreeing with # the . concurrent findings 
of the lower courts, held that the custom was established 
to the effect that the defendant was entitled to succeed 
to an impartible estate (in the Madura district) in pre- 
ference to his half-brother, the plaintiff, by reason of 
his mother having been married prior to the plaintiffs 
mother. The plaintiff in this case was senior in age 
to the defendant, but born of a wife who was married 
subsequent to the mother of the defendant. Further the 
mother of the defendant was a daughter of a zemindar, 
whereas the mother of the plaintiff was a daughter of 
an ordinary ryot. 

In the last Tipperah case the Privy Council has 
observed that the rule of “religious obligation and priority 
marks the brother of the whole blood as preferably heir 
in succession to the estate of his brother, over the brother 
of the half-blood only.”* 

Where a Rajah succeeded to an impartible Raj as the 
only legitimate son of the last holder and died without 
leaving any male issue, it was held that his illegitimate 
brother was entitled to succeed under the Mitakshara 
by survivorship. This was in the district of Cuttack. 3 

A female cannot inherit an impartible ancestral estate 
belonging to a joint Hindu family governed by the 
Mitakshara, where there are any male members of the 
family who are qualified to succeed as heirs. This js a 
rule of law and not dependent on custom. A custom 

See Jagdhh Bahadur v. Sheo Chinnier Thahoor 12 Moo I, A. 
PeM Singh 28 I, A. 100 (1901) : 523 p. 541 {1869). 

S. C* 23 All. 369. * llajah Jogendra Bhupati Ilurri 

1 Smdamlmgammi Kamaya Ckmdm Mahapatm v. Nitya* 
Naih v. Ramammii Kamaya Naih mind Namngh, 17 I. A, 158 
26 L A. 55 (1899). (1890) : s. O. 16Cal. 

• KeelMo BeVBurmmo v, Beer 
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modifying the law must be a custom to admit females 
and not a custom to exclude them.* The case in which 
the above proposition was laid down was approved of by 
the Judicial Committee in Ghowdhury Chintamm Singh v. 
Musst. Nowlukho Komoar i* and their Lordships in Rajah 
Rap Singh v. Rani Baisni* said of it that " it was correctly 
decided and is a binding authority .” 1 * * 4 * * 7 

These cases no doubt establish that a female cannot 
inherit an impartible ancestral estate, but there is no 
inconsistency between a custom of impartibility and the 
right of females to inherit an impartible estate. The 
Shivagwaga case* has laid down that where an impartible 
estate is a self-acquired and a separate property of 
the holder and the latter dies without any male issue, 
leaving a surviving daughter, the latter succeeds him 
in preference to his collateral heirs. The Privy Council 
in the latest Betliah Raj case held that there was not 
sufficient evidence of a custom to exclude females from 
inheritance affecting the Bettiah Raj. But their Lordships 
in considering the evidence on the question whether by the 
custom of this family females arc excluded from inheritance 
observed thus : — “ His (counsel’s) argument was that when 
once you admit a custom, as of impartibility, you are outside 
the common law, and it lies upon those, who maintain any 
particular right, as of females, to take by inheritance, to 
prove it. The answer to this argument lies on the surface. 
‘Where a custom is proved to exist it supersedes the general 
law, which, however, still regulates all outside the 


1 Mdhamni Him Nath Kiwr \\ Gm rikaot ( It owdnj 1-S. 1). Sel. 

Baboo Bam Nimiyan Singh 9 B.L, Bep. 230 (310) [1808] ; 77# <> 

K. 271 (1872) : s. c. 17 W. jR, widows of Itajah Zormcur Singh 

310* v. Kvon war Portu, Singh 4* 

1 2 X* A. 203 p* 270 (1875) ; 8. O, S. D. Sel. Bep, 57 (1825); liana) 
24 W* R, 255. ^ Ilurmwdree Dibhm v. llajah 

1 lU.A.HO l>, 154.(1884) ; S.C* Bislwnmth Singh $ 8. l\ Decis* 

7 All. ' lvi. 330 (1847). 

1 SwMltmL Mahamigii Mhm ' v.. * Sec Infra p. 183* 
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custom .' 1 There is uo iueonsisteuey between a custom of 
impartiality and the right of females to inherit, as may 
be illustrated by the well-known Shivagunga case and, 
therefore, the general law must prevail, unless it be proved 
that the custom extends to the exclusion of females."* It 
may be noted that the Privy Council agreeing with the High 
Court found that “the present Bettiah Raj must be taken to 
have been the separate and self-acquired property of Bir 
Kishorc Singh, though with all the incidents of the family 
tenure of the old estate as an impartible Raj."* 

Properties purchased by the holder of an impartible 
estate out of his savings of the estate, would be his self- 
acquired estates and in the absence of any intention on his 
part to incorporate them with the ancestral estate, their 
succession will follow the course of succession prescribed 
for separate estate . 4 

The term Bakooma signifies certain allowances granted 
to the junior members of a family by way of maintenance 
when the estate or Raj descends to the eldest male heir 
according to the rule of primogeniture. The grant may 
be a landed property or some money allowance. Where the 
grant is a property in lieu of money-maintenance, it is 
generally subject to the proprietary rights of the grantor 
and to his ultimate claim as reversioner on the extinction of 
the grantee’s descendants in the male line. The eldest son 
who succeeds to the gadi or Raj assumes the title of Rajah 
or Maharajah, and the younger male members are called 
either Baboos (as in Behar) or Thkoors (as in Tipperah) or 
Hakim, Konwar , Lah (as in Chota Nagpur) and so forth. 
Hence it is called Babooana. According to the family 
custom these younger members receive from the reigning 
Rajah grants for their maintenance. They have no power 

1 XcdkiMa M fturmim v. [1902] : s. c, 7 C. W, H .flf. 

iiornhu nior Thuhaar 12 Moo. ‘ Ibid 8, >1, 

I, A. 523, i>. 5 12. (1859). ' Srimti H ud 1‘a.rbiiti Kumai't 

* Bm Ntmditn Singh v. Junki Debt v. JagudU Ctmaier OhiUl 
Aw/' 29 Cal. 828 p. 852 (r.o.) 29 I. A. 82 p, 93 ((901 ). ■§ 
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to alienate such grants but to enjoy them as long as they 
live. 1 

The question of the Babooana grant by the Maharajah 
of Durbhunga came up before the Privy Council in several 
cases* In Maharajah Sir Ranmhwar Singh Bahadur v. 
Baboo Jibendar Singh it was decided that “Babooana” 
lauds are alienable, subject to the proprietary right -of the 
grantor and to his ultimate claim as reversioner on the 
extinction of the grautee's descendants in the main line. 
In the last case, ( Rmchmuler Marwari v. Mudcshmr 
Singh) it has been further held that a son of the grantee 
acquires an interest in such a property at his (the grantee’s) 
f death. 

In a suit for maintenance, the plaintiff, as one of the 
widows of the late Rajah of Curb Kishenpershatl in 
Cuttack sued the defendant successor to her husband in 
the Raj for maintenance by a money-pension according to 
the usage of the family. The defendant admitted plaintiff’s 
right to maintenance but pleaded that the family pensions 
were not paid in money but by allotment of land, and that 
the plaintiff had long been in possession and enjoyment 
of the same. But as the defendant failed to prove the 
allotment of lands, a money-pension was decreed to the 
plaintiff. 8 

The zemindari of Shmigunga is au estate of great 
value situate in the district of Madura in the Presidency 
of Madras. The zemindari is said to have been created 
in the year 1730 by the then Nawab of the Carnatic in 
favour of one Shamdna on the extinction of whose 


! See Tipperah Itaj case, Hunsa- 9 C, W, N. 507 (1905) ; h. c. 112 
pore Kaj case, Tirboot Raj- case, Ual 083 : Bam Clonal ra Mur wan 
etc. Supra ufulei’ Family Customs. v. Mudexhmr Singh 10 C. W. N. 

a BuOtw (hntenh Butt Singh v, 978(1900). 

Maharajah Mohwh u r Singh 6 Moo. 1 11 ya fJk under ithhnrc \\ Ikcbtr, 

I.A. 161 aipp. 192, 197; Maharajah II Uhimui tlotec lkye 12 S. l\ 
life v. Dceis 190 (18170; * 

Jkhm Jibe iidar Singh Bahadur 
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lineal descendants in 1801, it was treated as an escheat 
by the East India Company, which had then become pos- 
sessed of the sovereign rights of the Nawab, and was 
granted by the Madras Government to a person called 
(among his many other names) Gowery Vallalha Taver. He* 
had an elder brother, by name Oya Taver , who predeceased 
him, dying in 1815. Gowery Vallalha, who married seven 
wives died on the 19th July, 1829, without male issue 
but leaving three surviving widows, (of whom two were 
childless and one was en eiente at the time of his death, 
and afterwards gave birth to a daughter); several daughters 
by his predeceased wives, a daughter’s son and three 
nephews, sons of his elder brother, Oya Taver. Litigation 
began in the year 1 832, i. c., shortly after the death of the 
Gowery Vallalha, among the various members of his family, 
and for a period of more than sixty years the title to 
the zemindari of Shivagunga was the subject-matter 
of decisions in various courts. 1 The final decision of the 
Privy Council in the case was given in the year 1896. 

The decision reported in 9 Moo. I. A. 539 (1863) was 
the earliest case before the J udicial Committee. Therein 
it was held that the zemindari of Shivagunga was in the 
nature of a Principality, impartible and capable of en- 
joyment by only one member of the family at a time and 
that it was the self-acquired property of Gowery Vallalha 
Taver, the Istimirari Zemindar. That it had devolved, at his 
death without male issue and upon the subsequent death 
of his widows, upon his only surviving daughter Katama 
Nalehiar in preference to collateral heirs. 


1 Kata ma Natch tar v. Th; Raja 
Shiva gungah 9 Moo, I. A, 539 
(1863), S« 0. 10 Se vest re 172 (a) ; 
a. o. on appeal from H- D. A. at 
Madras ,7 Sc vest re 1121 ; Skicny- 
natui Tatar v, Perimami 5 I. A. <51 
(1878) S.c. 1 Mad. 312 (P. Q.yPeria- 
Minty, Jtyriammi 5 1. A, 61 (1878); 
[■-in both those cases ami auotlicr 


appeal a consolidated Judgment wan 
delivered by Sir James W. Colvile] 
Followed 9 Moo 1, A. 539. Matta * 
mduff.inidh i Tvt.ir v, Parlmant i 
alias Udnyann Tatar % 3 I* A. 123 
(L8M) ; Matin ValnyimAdhiTii^r 
v . Dtrathtya Tatar 8 & A. , 99 
(1381). 
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Oft Katmtfa dealt her son claimed to be entitled in 
preference to D, the son of Katama’ s sister, the eldest 
daughter of the Istimirari Zemindar. In the litigation which 
ended in the year 1881 it was established that though the 
zemindari was impartible, Katama took by inheritance a 
limited estate in her father’s property and, on her death, it 
devolved not on her heir but on the heir of her father. 1 

On D’s death, Katama’ s son preferred a fresh claim to 
the zemindari. He maintained that the Istimirari zemindar 
was still the root of title and that he, being a grandson, was 
entitled to succeed in preference to D’s son who was a 
great grandson. The defendant (D’s son) maintained that 
D acquired full and complete ownership and became a 
fresh root of title, so that the property descended to 
his son. Both the Courts below decided that the defen- 
dant’s contention was right and the Judicial Committee 
concurred in the same view. 

In Mnttuvaduganadha Tever v. PeriatamP their Lordships 
have held that an impartible estate, though it is by custom 
enjoyed in a different mode from that prescribed by the 
ordinary Hindu law, yet devolves by inheritance according 
to that law, unless the controlling custom applies specifically 
to the modes of devolution and not merely to the mode of 
enjoyment. There is no rule of law applicable to impartible 
estates that inheritance once obstructed is always obstructed, 
so that the root of title to an impartible estate is not the last 
full owner but the last established owner. The reversionary 
male heir who succeeds at (he death of a daughter to the 
full estate transmits it to his own heir, to the exclusion of 
those claiming as nearer in succession to the daughter’s 
father. 

The principle which the SMvagunga case established 
was, that though, the zemindari was impartible, the daughter 
took it for the ordinary Hindu woman’s estate, and that 

1 See Mutta Vaivgmadha Tevar (1881), 

V. porting Pra'r, 8 I. A. 99 .• 23 I. 4 , 128 (JS96). 
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upon lior death it devolved not on her heir, hnt on the heir 
of her father.' This ease was observed upon and distin- 
guished in Rajah Ynnvmvh T eiiloymuah v. Rajah ham- 
vmln Booc/iia Vmikonilora ,* in which the subject of litigation 
was a Mansubdari Taluq bold as Mansub, li. e., on the 
feudal condition of supplying a certain number of armed 
peons to the paramount Government,) by a joint 
Hindu family. By the custom of the family the Talnq 
was impartible and descendible to a single heir. One of 
the members of the family took forcible possession of 
the Talnq and refused to pay the Zemindar s revenue. 
He was ousted from possession by the Zemindar with 
the aid of A, another member of the family, whom the 
Zemindar recognized and pnt in possession and afterwards 
entered into an agreement with him to pay the revenue. 
There was no division of the family. It was held that no 
forfeiture took place or new title accrued, so as to con- 
stitute a separate acquired estate in A. 

We have already referred to the Hunsaporc ttaj under 
Family Custom, and stated that it is an Impartible Raj and 
its descent is subject to certain family custom and usage. As 
a decision of the Privy Council pertaining to this Raj lias 
laid down a very important principle in regard to impartible 
estates confiscated and restored by Government to the former 
proprietor or his issue and heir, it is treated as a leading 
ease on the subject. The history of the ease is as follows 
In the year 17157, F. the reigning Rajah of Hunsapore, 
having rebelled against the British Government, was expelled 
by force of arms and the Raj w r as confiscated by Govern- 
ment, who kept possession of the same for upwards of twenty 
years, and ultimately, in 1790, granted the Raj to C, a 
younger member of the family of F, on whom some years 
afterwards the Government conferred the title of Rajah. 
Now the question was whether the Raj, under the circum- 

1 See Mutt, urmhga na-dha Tetar • 13 Moo I, A, 333 (1870). 
y, Periammi, 23 1, A. 128 (189fi), 
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stances harl olianged its cliaracter as an impartible estate. 
The ’Judicial Committee held that although the zemindari 
was to be treated as the self-acquired estate of C, yet, the 
grant being from the ruling power, it carried, (in the 
absence of evidence of the intention of the grantors to the 
contrary) the incidents of the family tenure as a Baj, as 
the Government's intention must be taken to have been 
to restore the estate as it existed before its confiscation, 
with no change other than that which affected P and his 
descendants. It was not the creation of a new tenure but 
simply a change of tenant by the exercise of a Vis Major . 
Bengal Regulation XI of 1703 does affect the succession bv 
special custom of a single male heir to a Raj, or subject it 
to the ordinary Hindu law of succession. The Judicial 
Committee observed thus : — •♦There is no expressed inten- 
tion to alter the nature of the tenure. The estate, whilst 
it was in the hands of the company, had never been 
broken up. The policy of the Decennial settlement was 
to form a body of land-holders by ascertaining in whom 
the zemindari interest in the soil actually was, and making 
with those persons a permanent settlement of the Govern- 
ment revenue so as to give them greater fixity of tenure. 

...In the absence of all evidence to the contrary, it must 
be presumed, that the settlement was made precisely as it 
would have been made had the estate continued in the line 
of Rajah F \ and, therefore, that the subject conferred on 
Oh. was the old zemindari with all its incidents, excepting 
at most, its descendible quality." 1 As to the effect of 
restoration this case has been followed by the Judicial 
Committee in the Bcttiah Raj case.* 

1 Baboo Beer Pertab Sahee v. Sahi Deo v. The Government 22 
Maharajah Raj aider Pertab Sahee W. R. 17 (1874) s. c. 13 B. L. li. 
12 Moo. I. A. 1 p . 35 <1867) : s. c. 445 ; Rajah Ya hum id a Venkay- 
tn Cal, High Court, W. R. (F. B.) amah v. Rajah Yammidn Boorhia 
07 (1863). Vahhondora 13 Moo. I. A. 333 

* Ram Nuridun, Singh v. Janhi (1870) ; The East India Co. v* 
Koer 29 I, A. 178. (1902) : S. o. 29 Kamaehee Boyn Sahiba 7 Moo. I. 
Cal 828, See Thaknr Kopilnavth A. 476 (1859): S,C, 4 W.Jt. (F.C.) 42. 
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An Imparti- In the Nuzml ease 1 it was held that a zatnindari created 
mybecome hy sunnad in 1808 in accordance with Regulation XXV 
partible, of 1802 was a partible properly. In a recent ease* it was 
held that, with regard to a zemindari granted in 1803, the 
onus was on the Zemindar to prove that his zemindari was 
impartible. Both these cases have distinguished the 
Hunsapore case. As we have noticed in that case 
the transaction was not so much the creation of a new 
tenure, at the change of the tenant by the exercise of 
a Vis major . In the Nuzvid case, the zemindari prior 
to 1802, formed part of an ancient estate which was 
indivisible and descendible to a single heir, and which 
was a military Jagir held on the tenure of military service 
and in the nature of a Raj. The whole estate was resumed 
by the British Government for arrears of revenue. In 
1802 the zemindari was granted to a person by sunnad 
and became a new zemindari, which, upon the true con- 
struction of the sunnad, was not impartible or descendible 
otherwise than according to the ordinary rule of Hindu 
law. In the Merangi case, the zemindari was originally 
held under military tenure and continued to be held on 
the same tenure after it had been incorporated in another 
zemindari, and subsequently, by conquest, it again 
became part of the Vizianagram Zemindari, which was 
dismembered in 1795. In 1803 a permanent settlement 
was made with the then Zemindar and a sunnad was granted 
to him as prescribed by Regulation XXV of 1802. In 1827 
the zemindari was sold in execution of a decree and bought 
by Government. 

The Government held it for some time and during 
this time the Dewan of the former Zemindar rendered 
f some important service to the Government in capturing 
some rebels and, as a reward, the Zemindar’s men begged 

1 Rajah VenhataKan im ht Appa 1 Zemindar of Merangi v; Sri 

Row Bahadur v. Rajah Narayya Rajah Satru Charla Ramahhudra 
Appa Row Bahadur 7 I. A, 38 Ra:u, 18 I. A. 45. (1891): 8. C. H 
(1879), Mad. 237, 
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that a new grant might be given to the son of the former 
Zemindar. The grant was accordingly made in 1835 
by a sunnad. Under the terms of the sunnad there was no 
intention of the Government to create an impartible estate. 

In view of the natuve of grants and various dealings 
with the estate, and in the absence of proof of any usage 
of impartibility it is cleat* that the zemindari of Merangi 
might have been impartible before, but became “partible 
in a question of succession as it became also subject to the 
disposition of the Zemindar by deed of transfer on sale or 
gift of the whole or part of the property.” 1 

An impartible zemindari, though forming part of the 
family property had, by ancient custom, been held and 
enjoyed by the eldest male member in the direct line. At 
the death of the last owner he left surviving him four sons 
and an infant grandson ( i.e., the son of the eldest son who 
predeceased him). During the minority of that grandson, 
the four surviving sons with the knowledge and consent of 
their father executed sunnad by which they divided the 
family property equally amongst themselves, the zemindari 
going to the share of the grandson. It was held that the 
snnnad amounted to an agreement by which the joint 
family was divided. Consequently upon the death of the 
grandson without issue his widow succeeded to his estate. 

An estate which, according to the family custom of 
the original proprietor, was descendible entire to ttie eldest 
son, may become divisible when passing to another Hindu 
family in which the practice of division exists. The custom 
of succession by the eldest son obtained in the family of 
the former owner is no bar to the division amongst the 
heirs of the purchaser of the estate, in whose family the 
ordinary rule of Hindu law prevails.* 


1 Vadr^eu, ItanjjmeiyakiiMiHa V. * Oojuil Da* Sindh , Maun, D<it(t\ 
Pandrevk Bulli Ramatyit 5 C. L. Mohapatm v. Nurotum Sindh 7 
R 139 (p.o.) [1879] i S O. 3 Sborao S. D. Sol. Rep. 198 (230) [1815] ,s 
90. H. C. l'S. D, Decis. 72. 
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Where it appeared on evidence that the estate had not 
invariably devolved entire on the chief heir, bnt had been 
taken by the most competent and had been occasionally 
held by several heirs conjointly, the Court considered it to 
be divisible among the Jieirs according to the Hindu law 
of inheritance and decreed partition of the estate in opposi- 
tion to the claim of one heir to hold the same as an indivi- 
sible estate. 1 

Under sec. 8 of Act I of 1869 certain lists were pre- 
pared of Taluqdars and grantees in Oudh. Of these lists, 
list i was a list of "the Taluqdars whose estates, accord- 
ing to the custom of the family on and before the 13th 
February, 1 850, ordinarily devolved upon a single heir.” 
The third list was a “list of Taluqdars, not included in the 
second of such lists, to whom sunneuk or grants had been 
or may have been given or made by the British Govern- 
ment up to the date fixed for the closing of such lists, de- 
claring that the succession to the estates comprised in 
such iimtads or grants should thereafter be regulated by 
the rules of primogeniture.” So, in Achal Ram v. Udai 
Pariah Adeliya J)at Singh 2 the estate in question was entered 
in the second list and consequently it was held that 
although the estate was to descend to a single heir, it 
was not to be considered as an estate passing according 
to the rules of primogeniture. Similarly in the case of 
Thahnr Win Singh v. Baldeo Singh 3 the estate in dispute was 
an impartible estate, but as the tailuqdari had been entered 
in list 2, and not in list 3, a rule of selection, and not 
primogeniture, was the governing fule of the family. The 

1 trirwurdhuiw Simjh \\Kulahof (1825), From the decree of the 

SuHfh 1 . H. D. Sol. Kop. *J (12) buddur Adawlut in this case an 
£1825], This decision was con- appeal was preferred to the Judi* 
tinned on appeal by the Judicial cial Committee, but the appeal 
Committee. See 2 Moo. 1. A. terminated in a Mizimmh being 
344 ( 1810 ), filed by both parties. > 

bee also lUjah Soonumy Yen- * 11 1. A, 51 (188 3). 
laUij>ctty Rno v. Rijak Sooramny Ml I, A. 135 (1831): », c, 10 
Jfamackandra Uao^ Mad, Dec is. 195 Cal. 732, 
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usage established by prescription in the family was said 
to be that, out of several sons, an able one had to be 
selected and nominated as taluqdar without reference to 
seniority. This is something like tanistry, which prevailed 
in Ireland and was abolished by James 1. 

Where an estate is placed in list 2, it descends to a 
single heir, not necessarily by the rule of lineal primo- 
geniture. It may be that the heir according to lineal 
primogeniture is more remote in degree from the ancestor 
than other collaterals or other persons in the line of heirship. 
If so, degree prevails over the line according to the classifica- 
tion under the Act ; though if two collaterals, or persons in 
the line of heirship, are equal in degree, then, as the 
property can go to one, recourse must be had to the seni- 
ority of line to find out which that one is.' 

An impartible estate taken by a son by heritage from 
his father, is an asset for the payment of father’s debts not 
contracted for immoral or illegal purposes, and may be 
attached and sold in execution of a decree for such 
debts/ Where debts are proved to have been contracted 
for legal necessity the successor to the impartible estate 
takes it subject to that liability. 6 

In the case of Nachiajijiu O/ieUiur v. Ckhtnaj/asami 
N dicker* the contest was whether the nai/iui is au asset for the 
payment of the debts of the last holder. The question was 
argued on the analogy of au impartible estate being 
alieuable, and therefore it was contended that the plaintiff's 
debt on a promissory note could be recovered from the 
zaoiiii as an asset in the hands of the successor of the last 
holder. In this case there was no issue tried as to whether 

1 Xarindar Bahadur Singh v, Sec also Malta y an Chettiar v. 
Aohil ILm 20 1. A. 7 7 (1803), S ing Hi V'tra l andlua Chimattm • 
Hee also Mtihanmud hnim Ali Otar 9 X, A. 128 (1882). 

A7u/t v. Uamla Kkun 2ii Cal .81 % Gjpd PrMkxdB’vxkut v\ llija/i 

(£. C.) [1898] : s. c. 2 C, W. K. 731 mlhja Singh Djb 9 C. W. N. 330 
* Vcera Suorappa JWigx/ii v. (1001). 

V'*PP* NxUa 20 M i l. 18 1 (1991/* *20 Mad. 153 (1003), 
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the estate was impartible or not. Both the Judges, how- 
ever, held that even if the estate should be shown to be 
impartible, the zamin could not be looked on as an asset in 
the hands of the successor for the payment of the debts 
of the deceased holder. s 

Where the right of primogeniture exists in a Mitak- 
shara family, the sou who takes the estate by descent by 
virtue of that right does not become a co-sharer in the 
estate and does not take by survivorship, and such an estate 
is not prim facie inalienable. The son takes the estate 
with the burden of the decree obtained against the father 
and is liable to be proceeded against in execution . 1 * 

A custom of impartiality must be strictly proved in 
order to control the operation of the Hindu law of succession. 
The fact that an estate has not been partitioned for six or 
seven generations does not deprive the members of the 
family to which it jointly belongs of their right to partition.* 

Okatwali tenures are grants of lands situated on the 
edge of the hilly country, and held on condition of guard- 
ing the ghats or passes. Generally, a small quit-rent is 
payable to the Zemindar, in addition to the service ren- 
dered, and though the grant is not expressly hereditary, 
and ghatwal removable for misconduct, it is the general 
usage on the death of a faithful ghalwal to appoint his 
son, if competent, or some other fit person in his family 
to succeed to the office . 8 Qhaltoali tenures are in exis- 
tence in the districts of Bhagulpore, Bisbenpore, Burdwan, 
Bankura, Beerbhoom, Burrakur and other places in Behar, 
Bengal and Sonthal Pergunnahs. 

1 llamUi Manvari v, y oka it 3 4 * * Kmtoora Kumar i v, Monokur 

Srojo Behan Singh 6 C. W. N. Dco ) W. R, 33.^. 11(1864} > 

876 (1802} rmfiun Singh v. Eagah LeelamnH 

4 TJtuMr Durr fa* Singh v. Thu* Singh 8 Sevctre 830a (1865) : s. 0. 

hur Dari\Singh\ LA. I (1873): s.c t 4 Rev. dudl, Pol 461 1 9. C.5 W. 

13 B. L.R* 165;;$. C. 16 W. li. 142. R. 101. 
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la %m$Zemiidam and Pntnees these tenures are of a 
major, in others of a minor, character. Sometimes the 
tenure of the great Zemindar himself seems to have been 
originally of this character. More frequently, large 
tenures consisting of several whole villages are held under 
the Zemindar ; in other places, as in Bishenpore, the Sirdar 
and superior Ghatwal have small and specific portions of 
land in different villages assigned for their maintenance. 
These are of a nature analogous to the Chakeran assign- 
ments of lands to village watchmen in other districts. 1 

The exact origin of each Qhatmli tenure is generally 
lost in the confusion and obscurity of the troublous ages 
avhich preceded British rule. But there can be no doubt 
that these tenures have been in existence from a consider- 
able period baok and were highly useful in those eavly days. 
They were in cases of large tenures in the nature of semi- 
military colonies, where achief with his followers were settled 
down in a part of the country so unsafe that it could not 
be otherwise occupied. It seems to have sometimes hap- 
pened that when the country liable to be harried and 
plundered by freebooters from the hills, was almost entire- 
ly reduced to jungle and desolation, one of these semi- 
military colonies was settled down under a grant to the 
chief. And, not infrequently, Afghans, Rajpoots, and 
others came from a distance on these terms, and settling 
in the jungle lands, defended themselves and their neigh- 
bours and brought the lands into cultivation.* 

The Ghatwali tenure differs from the common C/takemi 
lands in two respeqts, that the land is not liable to 
resumption at the discretion of the land-holder, nor the 
assessment to be raised beyond the established rate, and, 
secondly, that although the grant is not expressly heredi- 
tary and the Ghatwal is removable for misconduct, it is the 
general usage, bn the death of a faithful Ghatwal, to 


1 Harrington’s Amlpti, Vol. III. • Vide 4 Rev. Judl. Pol, 163. 
510 . ■ ' 
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appoint his son, if competent, or scimo oilier fit person in 
his family to succeed to the office.’ 

Succession to a Ghtmli tenure is regulated by no 
rule of Kvlachar or family custom, nor by the Hindu law. 
By the nature of the tenure, it descends undivided to the 
eldest son to the exclusion of the others. A female is not 
incapable of holding a GJmtmli tenure.* 

The word “descendants” in sec. 2, Bengal Regulation 
XXIX of 1814, is not to be construed in its strictest mean- 
ing. It should not be restricted to ‘issue of the body only’ 
but should mean the heirs generally. Therefore it may in- 
clude a widow of the deceased, who may be one of bis 
heirs.* 

In consequence of the peculiar character of Qtatmli 
tenures as deseribed in Regulation XXIX of 1814, 
they arc intended to be the exclusive property of the 
gliatml for the time being and not joint family pro- 
perty. 4 

The right of succession to a Ghaiwali tenure (Talnq 
Khooria in the district of Bhagulpore) is in the eldest son 
and his descendants and representatives.* In Beerbhoom 
Ghatwali tenuves are held in perpetuity and descend- 
ible from generation to generation, subject, to certain 
conditions and obligations. They are not divisible on 
the death of a (Statical among his heirs, but should 
devolve entire on the eldest son or the next QhaincaV 
A widow of the deceased Glatwat, whose brothers had 


■ Ibid, See also Regin. XXIX 
of 1814 which defines the statvx 
of a GhatwaL 

• Mimt, Kmtoora Komari v. 
Monokur Deo W* R; 89 (1864) ; 
Doorga Permd Singh v, Doorga 
Konwari, 4 Cal. 190 (P.c.) [1878] ; 
Chhatradkari Singh v. $ar<i*mti 
Kumari 22 Cal. 136 (1894). 

1 Chhatradhan Singh v. Saras* 


mil lb inn art, 22 Cal. 156(1894). 

4 m, 

5 Mnsst. Ted oo Koomva ria ?. Snr* 
man $ high 9, 3). Decis 765 (1853). 

llnrlall Singh v. Joramn 
Singh 6 S. I), gel.' Rep. 369 (204) 
[1837]. Referred to; in Baja lihu 
mind Singh Doha door v. The 
Bengal Govt, 6 Moo. 1 A, 101 p< 
125 (1855). 
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separated, succeeded to the Ghatmli tenure on the death 
of her husband. 1 

Ghalwali tenures in Beerbhoom being not the private 
property of the Ghatwal, but land assigned by the State 
in remuneration for specific public service, are not alienable 
or attachable for personal debts. 8 

Under Sec. 2 Regulation X1Y of 1819, the ghatwah of Under tenure. 
Beerbhoom cannot alienate their tenures. Their estates can* 
not be void so long as they perform all the obligations of 
service and pay reut to Government incident to their 
tenure. Therefore, a perpetual sub-lease, granted Iona J'ule 
to a party by a ghatwal will be good not only during the 
tenancy of the grantor, but, after his decease, during the 
truancy of his heirs. 8 

Generally, when the performance of the service for which Resumption 
the tenure was created ceases to be necessary, or when the tcmw. W au 1 
ghatwal is dismissed for his neglect of duty, a zemindar in 
whose estate the ghatwah land is. included may resume 
it. 4 But where an obligation of service continues, the 
Zemindar is not competent to resume the land. Nor is the 
Government competent to resume it. For, if the services 
of the ghatwah are no longer necessary, the land will 
lapse to the zemindar. 5 Such resumption is only possible 
where the tenure is not held under a Sunn ad conferring an 
hereditary indefeasible right.' 

1 Chhitradhan Singh v, Sara- * Takayet Jagmohnn Singh v. 
ttmti Kumari, 22 Cal. 156 (1894). Rajah Neelanund Singh 13 S.D. 

1 Sartnli, (thunder Dry v, Bhagut Decis 1812 (1857). 

Blmrutchunder Singh 9 S. D. 5 Raja Anvndalal Deo r. 

Docis 900 (1853) ; Pi node ram Sein Government 14 S. D, Docis Part IT. 

v. Deputy Commit loner of Son- 1669(1858). 

that Pvrgunnuhs 3 Wyman 124 * Rajah Leelanund Singh y, 

(1867). Snrwan Singly 8 Sevestre, Part 

* The Deputy Commissioner of IV. 311 (1866) : s. C. 5 W. R. 292 ; 

Beerbhoom v, RmgoloU Deo 1 Hay Snrrnn Singh 2 Ind, Jur. N; S. 

200 (1862): s.C.l Marshal 117 :s.c. Vol. If. 149 (1867) applii. for 
1 hul, Juv. 34 ; MvMrbhanoo Deo review; Rajah Leelanund Singh 
v. Kostoom Koomaree 8 Sevestre y, Numb Singh , 2 Wyman, Part I. 

823 (1866). 84 (1866): S.c. 6 W.R. 80 (1866) : 

26 
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A full Bench of the Calcutta High Court held that 
where a Ghatwali tenure was granted under a valid Sunuad 
from a person representing the then Government in that 
behalf, more than 100 years ago, and had been allowed to 
change hands by descent or purchase, without question, the 
zemindar was incompetent of his mere motion, without the 
assent and against the will of the Government, to put an 
end to the Ghatwali, to deprive the Ghatwali of the tenure 
and to treat them as common trespassers. 1 

Where a zemindar compounded with Government for 
money-payment in lieu of police services which he was 
bound to render through the Ghatwali, and claimed re- 
sumption of their tenure held under a Sunnad which, des- 
cribed the tenure as a Mnhtrraree istemraree (the word 
Mnknrraree refers to fixity in respect of jnmma , and the 
word istemraree refers to perpetuity in point of time,) at 
a fixed jnmma, in compensation for services in guarding 
the mountainous country and passes, the Court held that 
“ the contract between the Plaintiff-zemindar and the 
Government being without authority of the Legislature, 
in no way affects the status and rights of the Ghatwali. 
The service being required, they are bound to perform 
it, and by custom they hold the tenure subject to the 
performance of it. No act of Government and the 
zemindar can defeat the rights of Ghatwali. Their status 
is indicated expressly by istemraree, perpetual in the 
Sunnad/'* 

The Privy Council has decided that the lands constitu- 
ting the Ghatwali tenures in Kharagpore in the district 
of Bhagulporc are included in the permanent settlement 
of that estate and covered by the jnmma assessed upon it, 

Jfyhaboob 7f ossein- v. Putasoo s. C, in the Privy Conncil H Moo. 
Kwimaree 10 W, It. 179 (1868). I. A. 247 (1871). 

‘ KooloAeep Naram Singh v. .* Munrttnjan Singh v. Knjah 
Malta deo Singh B.L. It. Supp. Vol. Leelamud Singh 8 Severe 830# 
559 (1866): S. C. W. It. 199, (F. B.) ; <1865), 

I Sa t 
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and they are not liable to resumption under clause 4, Sec. 8, 
Regulation I of 1 793, as included in allowances made to 
zemindars for police purposes. In this ease the Government 
had claimed a right to resume or re-assess lands in the zemin- 
dari of Kharagpore which were in the possession of vari- 
ous Ghatwals who held them under Ghatwali tenure from 
the zemindar. 1 Later on, in another case their Lordships 
held in respect of these lands that a certain Ghatwali tenure, 
which had been created before the permanent settlement 
at a fixed reut, could not be determined by a zemindar 
dispensing with the Ghatwali services (which as between 
him and Government were no longer required) so long as 
the Ghaltmls were willing and able to perform those ser- 
vices. Certain other Ghatwali tenures which had been 
created after the permanent settlement could not, under 
Regulation XL1V of 1798, be cancelled by a purchaser at a 
sale for arrears of Government revenue. In this case the 
Government having wrongly resumed certain Ghatwali 
lands were directed to refund mesne profits thereof, which 
consisted of the rent paid by the Ghatwals under a settle- 
ment in force with them until the resumption was set 
aside.* 

In a very recent case the Calcutta High Court held in 
respect of a Ghatwali tenure in the district of fiankura, 
existing from before the giant of the Dewany to the East 
India Company and descending from father to son for many 
generations upon payment of a quit-rent and the perfor- 
mance of Ghatwali services, that the tenure was not 
merely heritable but also permanent and the holder was 
bound to perform the services ; that a tenure of this des- 
cription could uot be determined or resumed on the ground 
that the services were no longer necessary or had been dis- 
pensed with.* 

1 Rajah Lrwlanund Singh v. The dur v Tkahoor Mwnoorunjan 
Bengal Gorvrnmrnt 7 Sevestre Singh I. A. Sup. Vol. 181 (1878). 
1001(1864). * Jogendra Xath Singh v Kali 

’ Rajah Leclanund Singh Balm- Outran Roy 9 C. W. N. 603 (11)00). 
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An auction-purchaser of a zemiiulari at a sale for arrears 
of Government revenue, cannot resume lands held undef 
a Ghatwali tenure, at a fixed rent created before the per- 
manent settlement, on the ground that the services have 
ceased to be performed by the Ghaiml and there was no 
necessity for such service, if the Government refuse to 
renounce its claim to the performance of such Ghatwali 
services. 1 * * The Ghatwah are dependant Taluqdan within the 
meaning of Regulation VIII of 1793 aud are protected from 
enhancement of rent by cl. 1 of Sec. 51 of that Regulation.® 

On a question as to whether the sale and transfer of a 
Ghatwali tenure in the Kharagpore Zemindari in the 
district of Bhagulpore, in execution of a decree against 
the Ghaiml, is invalid by reason of the tenure being in its 
nature inalienable, the Judicial Committee have held, in 
regard to a proved custom, that the Ghatwali is not inalien- 
able but may be transferred by the Ghatwal or sold 
in execution of a decree against him, if such alienation is 
assented to by the zemindar. This power of alienation is 
not limited to the life-interest of the Ghatwal for the 
time being but forms his right and title to the Ghatwali , 6 
Their Lordships are of opinion that the Ghatwali tenures 
are rendered, by their origin and incidents, distinct in 
some particulars from other inheritances, and to them the 
law of Mitakshara, to its full extent, is not applicable. 
Thus the rules of the Mitakshara yield to a well established 
custom, though only to the extent of that custom. 4 * 

In Raj ki%hwar Leo v. Bannhidhur Manvari 5 it has 
been held that after deduction of all necessary out-goings 
from the total rents due to a Ghatwal the residue, being 
his own absolute property, may be attached in execution 

1 Kooldeqt Narnia, Singh v. Cal. 251 (1877). 

The. Government 14 Moo. I. A. 1 Kali Per ah ad v, A wind Boy 

217 (1871). 15 Cal. 471 (P. c.) £1878], 

5 See Lnianund Singh Bahadur 1 Ibid p. 481, 

v Tkalmr Munrunjan Singh 3 * 23 Cal, 873 (1896). 
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of a personal decree against him. This case distinguished 
Bally Dobcy v. Gomi Deo, 1 and approved Kustoora Knmari 
v, Benoderam Sen* 

A Ghalwal is not competent to grant a lease in perpe- 
tuity, and his successors are not bound to recognize such 
an incumbrance. 8 Any presumption that there may be 
against the right of a Ghalwal to grant a Mokurraree lease, 
cannot be held good against such leases when granted in 
good faith for the clearance of jungle. 4 

The dismissal of a Ghalwal will carry with it the for- 
feiture of his tenure. 6 Where a Ghalwal becomes in- 
capable of personally performing the services and a 
deputy is appointed to act in his behalf, (conformably 
' with the terms of the Suiinad or with the usage), by the 
Magistrate, the incapacity on the part of the deputy to 
discharge adequately the duties incidental to the office 
will not operate as a forfeiture of the appointment of the 
principal. Where, therefore, during the lifetime of a 
Ghalwal, his son, who was appointed deputy, was dismissed, 
it was held that the dismissal of the son did not amount 
to the dismissal of the father. And that after the father's 
death the son was entitled to succeed although during his 
father's life-time he had been dismissed while acting as 
the deputy of his father. 5 

With reference to -Tagir Chaknran lands, granted by 
Snimads rent-free anterior to the Decennial Settlement, 
for the performance of certain services, which though now 
obsolete, might again be required to be performed, the 
Judicial Committee held that the Siiunads created a 
Chakeran or service tenure, not affected by Sec. 11 of Bengal 

1 g Cal. 888 (1882). Singh a Cal. 710 (1878). See also 

* 4 W, It. Misc. Rule 5, Monnrunjuti Singh v. Rajah Lrela- 

3 Grant v. Rung then Deo 15^W. n-nnd Singh 8 Sevestre 830^ jwr 

R. 38 (1871). Kemp J. 

* Ravil'* v. Dvhefi Mahton 18 * Jogendm Nuth Singh v. Kali 

W. R 376 (1872). Outran Rag 9 C. W. N. 003 

* The Secy, of State v. Pa run (1905). 
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Regulation VIII of 1796, were pro tervUitit mpensit et 
impeiulieudis, partly as a reward for past, and partly as an 
inducement for future, services ; and that the grantees, 
though liable to forfeit the lauds, if they wilfully failed in 
the performance of the duties imposed by the Summit, were 
not liable to have such lands resumed, ou the ground that 
there was no longer occasion for the performance of the 
particular service required. As it was a tenure created before, 
and subsisting at the time of the Decennial Settlement, and 
then held rent-free, the presumption was that the lands 
were treated as Lakhra) and the Jugir was within the excep- 
tion of Sec. 26 Act I of 181-3. The onus was upon the 
auction-purchaser who sought to dispossess or to rack-rent 
the grantees under the Summit, to make out a clear title 
for resumption. 1 * * 

Ghakeran lands are lands set apart and appropriated as a 
remuneration for services by village watchmen and zemin- 
dari “paiks.” At the decennial settlement these service- 
lands were not included in the assessment on which the 
settlement was based. As before settlement they were ap- 
propriated to particular purposes so they remained after 
the settlement. Burdened with these charges, these service- 
lands were declared to be the property of the zemindar. 
Though in the case of zemindari “paiks/' the zemindar can, 
at his pleasure, resume the lands, in that of the village 
watchmen he cannot. While the public service required 
them they must remain appropriated to these pur- 
poses. 4 In a certain case the plaintiff contended that the 
lands in question were “ gram saninjami chakerau ” and 
upon the cesser of services he was entitled to take posses- 
sion of them. The Collector asserted that the lands 
were Tanuahdari or Chowkidari Ghakeran and as 
such were not resumable while the holder of the lands 


1 Alexander John Forbes v. * Joy Kitten Mooberjes v. The 

Mcee Mahomed Tui/uer, 13 Moo, I. . Colhvinr of Fust Bnrduan, 7 

A. 438 (1«T8\ Serestre 1153 (I860). 
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continued to perform the police service. The Sudder Court, 
by a majority, affirmed the decree of the Zillah Court, 
which was in favour of the Collector-defendant. The 
Privy Council, too, affirmed it on appeal on 5th May, 1864, 
holding that “the lands in question are to be considered 
as appropriated to the maintenance of a Chowkidar or 
village watchman in the taluq, and that the right of 
appointing such officer belongs to the Tafotqdar, and that 
such officer is liable to the performance of such services 
to the Taluqdar as, by usage in the zemindavi of 
Burdwan, Chowkidars have been accustomed to render to 
the Zemindar” 1 Whether or not it is competent to the 
zemindar on providing an equivalent in money to resume 
the Chowkidari Chalceran lands within his estate was a 
question not then before the Court, the plaintiff asserting 
his right to resume without providing any equivalent. 

A Polliam is explained in William’s Glossary to be Pulliam. 
“a tract of country subject to a petty chieftain.” A 
Polligar is described as having been originally a petty 
chieftain occupying usually tracts of hill or forest, subject 
to pay tribute and service to the paramount state, but 
seldom paying either, and move or less independent ; 
but as having, at present, since the subjugation of the 
country by the East India Company, become a peaceable 
landholder. 

A Polliam is in the nature of a Raj ; it may belong to 
an undivided family, but it is not the subject of parti- 
tion ; it can be held by only one member of the family 
at a time, who is styled the Polligar , the other members 
of the family being entitled to a maintenance or allow- 
ance out of the estate.* 

The decisions in K.Sulba Chettg v. Masti Immadi Rani 8 
and 27. Arhttknotlx. Oolaguppa Chelfg* treated the polliam 

' ll »d. 66 at pp. 85, 86 (1861). 

'Naraguvty Lutckwedavamak * 8 Mail. H. C.lt. 303(1867). 
v. Vengaim A'aidoo 9 Moo. 1 . A. 4 5 Mart. H. C. R. 303(1870). 
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only as life estates and the judgment in C/tauki Oonndeu v. 
fenjcataramanier 1 states that such was then the generally 
received theory. This was probably true under the Hindu 
and Mahomedan Governments in the case of those 
zemindars orj polligars who were only Revenue or Police 
Officers before custom rendered their estates hereditary . 4 

An impartible Polliam governed by the rule of primo- 
geniture, though possessed exclusively by one of the 
members of the family, is the joint property of the 
family and, in the event of death, passes by survivorship. 
When, ou the death of a Polligar, the right of exclusive 
possession passes from one line of descent to another, it 
devolves, in the absence of proof of special custom of 
descent, upon the nearest coparcener in the senior line, and 
not necessarily on the coparcener nearest in blood . 8 

In a suit for partition of a Polliam in the Madura 
district, it appeared that the Polliam had been held on 
military tenure since the sixteenth century apd that it had 
never been partitioned, and that the custom of impartibility 
obtained in a large number of similar Polliams in the 
same district ; on enquiries from the members of the 
zemindars' family and other persons connected with the 
zemindari it was elicited that they understood the estate 
to be impartible and that it descended to a single 
heir. It was held that the Polliam was impartible and 
the plaintiff was entitled to maintenance . 4 

In this case it was further held that certain “pannai'' 
lands within the limits of the zemindari, which have been 


* 5 Mad* H. C, K 208., 211, 

1 JSachiappa Chet tin r v. Chin- 
uayasawi Aaieker^ 29 Mad, 453 p. 
455 (1900). 

* Nargantl Aehammagaru v. 
Yen ) kutaeh alapa t i Na ya n t vu ru 4 
Mad. 250 (1880); Kaclii Yura 
Mangappa Kalakha Thola Udayar 
v. Kaehi Kalyom llanyappa Kith 


laka Thola Udayar 24 Mad* 502 
(1901) ; Kaehi Kallyam llungajh 
pa Kalakha Thola Udayar v. 
Kaclii Yura llanyappa Kalakha 
Thola Udayar 28 Mad* 508 (P. c.) 
(1905); g. C. 10 0. W. ,N. 95 ; 8. 0. 2 
C. L. J. 231* 

4 Lakslrn ipathi v. Kamlasami 16 
Mad. 54 (1892). , ' 
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recognized and dealt with as part and parcel of the zemin- 
dari, were impartible, 

The rule of succession applicable to a Volliau is that 
of Bayadupattam , according to which the person entitled 
to succeed on the death of poll! gar is the senior in age of 
his dayadis, descended from one of those who originally 
formed the joint family and were founders of different 
lines in the family. The polligar for the time being 
has a proprietary right in the estate and is not a manager 
merely. Where the holder of the impartible Polliam 
transferred his estate to his wife by a deed of gift and 
the transferor had at that time living besides his own son 
numerous dayadis , it was held that the custom of inalien- 
ability was established and that the gift in question was 
accordingly invalid as against the dayadis . l 

An impartible Polliapnt or Polliam held by one member 
of the family descends on a single heir as an ancestral 
estate the right to which vests, on the last holder's death 
without issue, iii the next collateral male heir of the un- 
divided family in preference to the widow of the deceased. 2 

As to the succession to a Polliam according to priority 
of birth, sec Pedda Uamappa Nayanivnrn v. Bavgari 
Ses/iamma Nayainvaru , s or priority of marriage of themothev, 
see Sandaralin Gaswami Kamcuja Naik v. Ilamaswavti 
Kamaya Naik.* 1 

The acceptance of a Snnnad in common form under 
Madras Regulation XXV of 1302, does not, of itself and 
apart from other circumstances, avail to alter the succes- 
sion to an hereditary estate. Thus in the case of “ Udayar - 
pedayam ” it was found that the estate of the Udaipur Polli- 
gars was in its origin impartible, and after cession of the 

1 Sivatubrnmnia Naleber v. v. Salulmi Terer alias (h/yn Trrar 
Krkbnamml 18 Mad. 287 (18'M). 8 Mad. If. C. It. 157 (1875). 

Sartaj Koen 10 All 372 dis- *81 A. 1 (1880). 
tingoished. * 2« I. A. 55 (1899). 

• Pareyamml alias Kolia* Tovar 

37 ;; 


JhnjmU-puh 
taw . 


A Snnnad 
under Madras 
Uejr. XXV. 
1802 land its 
effect on here* 
ditary estate. 
« 
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Carnatic to the Company was, for political reasons, cir- 
cumscribed in extent and was converted into a zemindari 
which was granted and accepted as equivalent in value 
to the ancient PolliaiH. It was held that the character of 
impartiality was not changed and the zemindari must be 
regarded as impartible and descendible according to the 
rules of primogeniture. 1 * * * * 


Jagirx are tenures common under the Mahomcdan 
Government, in which the public revenues of a given tract 
of land were made over to a servant of the State, together 
with the powers requisite to enable him to collect and appro- 
priate such revenue, and administer the general government 
of the district * Saranjams are temporary assignments of 
revenue from villages or lands for the support of troops or 
for personal service, usually for the life of the grantee ; also 
grants matte to persons appointed to civil oflices of the 
State to enable them to maintain their dignity. Iliey 
were neither transferable nor hereditary, and were held at 
the pleasure of the Sovereign. 8 

Colonel Etheridge in the Preface to the List of Saran- 
jams published in 18H speaks of these two terms thus : — 
“ Under the Mahomcdan dynasty such holdings were known 
as joujir, under the Mahratta rule as taranjam. If any 
original distinctive feature marked the tenure of jagir 
and saraiijam, it ceased to exist during the Mahratta 
•Empire ; for, at the period of the introduction of the 
British Government, there was no practical difference 
between a jaginhr and a manjamdar , either in the Deccan 
or Southern Mahratta country. The terms jagir and 


1 Kaehni K\ ILK, T, ( do {far v, 1 Mamehandra Mantrl l;>»* 

Kaeki y.lLK.T, Udayar 28 Mad, hifarao^ 0 -Boro. 598 ftt p, 604 fit 

608 (p.c.) ( 1 l>0r> > : s. c. IO O. W. N. wq> 8ee other authorities cited 

95 : 8. c. 2 0 L. J. 231. therein. See also Btccle on jUp 

* Prof : Wilson’s O’hmtry. a ad (Mm p. 207. 
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saraujam are convertible terms in these districts. The 
latter is now almost universally adopted. These holdings, 
being of a political character, were not transferable, nor 
necessarily hereditary, but, as a rule, were held at the plea- 
sure of the sovereign. On succession a nazarana was 
levied. When of a personal nature, they were termed 
Zal Saraujam, when for the maintenance of troops Foitj 
Saraujam .” l * * 

Colonel Etheridge’s observation that jagirs were not 
necessarily hereditary, was taken exception to by Melvill J., 
as not being correct.® The Judicial Committee in Gnlabdas 
Jagjinaudas v. the Collector of Sural j said that a jagir must 
be taken, prima facie , to be an estate only for life, although 
it may possibly be granted in such terms as to make it 
hereditary. 

In the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on Indian 
affairs (p. 80, it was said: “With regard to the jagirs 
granted by Mahomedatis either as marks of favour or as 
rewards for public service, they, generally, if not always, 
reverted to the state on the decease of the grantee, unless 
coutinued to his heir under a new Snunad ; for, the aliena- 
tion in perpetuity of the rights of Government in the soil 
was inconsistent with the established policy of the Maho- 
medans, from which they deviated only in the case of 
endowments to the religious establishments and office of 
public duty, and in some rare instances of grants to holy 
men and celebrated scholars.” 4 

Westropp C. J., in Krisknarav Gaues/t v. Rangrav s 
said “Sanadi grants in Inam, Saranjam, Jagir, Wazifa, 
Wakf, Devasthan, and Sevasthan, are, generally 
speaking, more properly described as alienations of the 
royal share in the produce of land i. e. t of land revenue, 


1 Citc<l in 0 Bom. p, 803 (1882). v. Vcnltutmo fi Bom. 598 p. ISO I 

* 6 Bom. 603. (1882). 

' 3 Bom, 186 (1878). * 4 Bom, H. C . K. A. C. J. I 

* Cit«<l iu liamchandra Muntri (1867). 
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than grants of land although, in popular parlance, they 
are occasionally so-called.” His Lordship repeated almost 
the same observation in Ravji No, my an Maitdlik v. 
Daiaji Bapnji Demi.' In fact this observation has 
frequently been quoted and the principle involved in it was 
approved. 2 * 

Iu the case of Ramcliandra Mantri 8 their Lordships, after 
very carefully considering various authorities, held that 
a grant in jayir or mraujam is very rarely a grant of the 
soil, and the burden of proving that it is in any particular 
ease a grant of the soil lies very heavily upon the party 
alleging it. 

Regarding the impartibility of a mraujam, the rule 
stated by Colonel Etheridge is in accordance with the 
orders conveyed in a despatch from the Court of Directors 
No 27, dated the 12th December, 1855. Iu para. 20 of 
that despatch they say ‘We agree with you that mraujam 
should not be subdivided but that the holders should be 
required lo make a suitable provision for their youngest 
brothers/ A jayir, to which service is attached, is 
eertaiuly not divisible, but descends to the eldest son. 4 
In Ramc/taudra Mantri v. Venicalarao the Court observed 
that the Sara/tjam was originally given for the maintenance 
of a body of horse, and was therefore in its inception 
a Jayir held for service. But independently of this, 
and of any Government rule, the same principle would 
probably be applied to all Saranjam on the ground stated 
by Mr. Mavne (Hindu Law, s. 893', that an estate which 
has been allotted by Government to a man of rank, is 
indivisible, as otherwise the purpose of the grant would be 
frustrated.”* It may therefore be said that a mraujam is 
impartible and devolves entire on the eldest son mid, on the 

1 1 Horn. 523 (1875). • « Horn . 598 (1882). 

* I ii iita a JumtntuH Jon hi v. 1 Vide <; Bom. p. 813. 

the. CWretor of Tham *> Hum, * 0 Bom. 598 p. 8l3. 

II. C'.it. A. C. J. 191(1889). 
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death' of the latter, descends to his son in preference to his 
surviving brother. 1 * 

It is for the Government to determine how saranjams 
are to be held and inherited and in eases where the civil 
courts have jurisdiction over claims relating to mr an jams 
in consequence of the applicability of the Pension Act 
XXIII of 1871 or otherwise, they would be bound to 
determine such claims according to the rules, general or 
special, laid down by the British Government. In the 
absence of sucli rules, the courts would be guided by the 
law applicable to impartible property.* 

Saranjams are prima facia impartible, the holders there* 
qf being required to make a suitable provision for their 
younger brothers. Where, however, it appeared that the 
members of a family had treated saranjams as partible over 
a long period of years and had dealt with them as such in 
effecting partitions of the entire family estate, which consisted 
both of incomes and saranjams, it was held that the 
saranjams were cither originally partible or had become so 
by family usage. 3 In a suit by a junior member of an un- 
divided Hindu family for division of a saran jam and other 
family property, the eldest member contended that the 
saranjam was impartible and that in any case he was entitled 
to retain certain sums in his capacity as the eldest represen- 
tative of the family for the performance of certain offices. 
The court held that the right of vadii/ci (eldership) had not 
lost its original character of impartibility and that it 
was impartible and transmissible to the eldest representa- 
tive of the family. 4 

As a saranjam is ordinarily impartible, if it is resumed 
by the British Government and in substitution thereof 
a political pension is granted, the latter also becomes 


1 (> Bom, 598* tttui Xurtnjti ti 

Jut/ff/t /ninth lHkskit v. Vanudoo 

V 'ixluin Dikxh tt 15 Horn. 247 (1890). 

1 Ihtmrhandm Mantri v. * Vvh- 


hut unto Bom. 508 (1882). 

3 Mad hurra? Mamdutr v. At wa- 
rn m Kesha v. 15 Bom, 511) (1890). 

1 Ibid. 
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impartible and is protected from the process of the 
civil court by See. 11 of the Pension Act (XXIII of 
1871 ).* 

In Nilmoiti Singh Deo v. Bakranath Singh, 1 2 the Privy 
Council without deciding whether the jagir in question 
was a Ghatmli tenure or not, held that its nature had not 
been altered by the permanent settlement, after which 
the services due by the Jagirdars remained as before, 
public services, and continued due to the Government. 
The jagir, though hereditary, was not subject to the 
ordinary rules of inheritance according to the Hindu or 
Mahomedan law, but was held upou the condition of ap- 
proval of the heir by the Government. Therefore either divi- 
sion of the jagir upon the death of the holder or aliena- 
tion during his life was precluded. And consequently the 
jagir mahal was not liable to attachment and sale in 
execution of a decree against the father and predecessor 
in state of a jaginlar so approved, as assets by descent 
in the possession of the latter.' 

hum lauds. Mr. Steele in his Law aud Custom says the following 
about inam grants: — “ Inams were given under the late 
Government from personal favour to Chieftains, Mootus- 
uddies, Sastrecs, Josecs, Physicians, Brahman priests and 
devotees, Gosains and Mendicants, Sahookars, dancing girls, 
artisaus, sons-in-law, friends, dependants, &c. The subjects 
of inani grants are the Sirkar revenues, or portions of them 
(as the different Urnuls of Mokassa, Babtee &c.) due from 
villages, and Government laud, formerly subject to the 
discretionary levy of Nuzzurs on alienation, &c. These 
grants were hereditary, and generally freehold. All the 
Sovereign princes and great chiefs gave (name out of their 
own territories, aud generally obtained the confirmation of 

1 Jlumilmndra Sahharam Vtiyli * llajah Ledamttd Singh 
v. Saltharaui (hpal Vagh 2 Bom. the Gutt. 6 Moo. I. A. 101 wtiM> 
310(1877), was followed iu the above ca«s. 

» 19 Cal. 187 (r.c.) (1882). 
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the supreme authority ." 1 Whether inam lands are subject 
to partition formed the subject-matter of decision in Gopal 
JJari Jos In, Rairikar v. llamakant Ranganath JosM Rairikar .* 

In this case the plaintiff sued for partition of an ordinary 
inam village and of a cash balance payable by Government 
out of the revenue of another village. Admittedly the 
plaintiff was entitled to a one-fifth share. His claim 
was resisted on the ground that one particular branch 
was entitled to manage the village and to receive the 
cash allowance on behalf of all the co-sharers, and distri- 
bute the profits and the cash allowance amongst them 
in proportion of their respective shares, and that the 
pjpntiff was therefore not entitled to partition. It was held 
that such inam land and allowance was liable to partition 
at the suit of a co-sharer, except when it was held on 
saranjam or other impartible tenure, or where the terms 
of the original grant impose a condition upon its enjoyment 
that the management shall rest with a particular branch 
of the family of tire grantee ; and possibly a long- 
continued practice from which a family custom may be 
inferred, may operate to bring about the same result. 

In a suit for partition of inam land, the onus of prov- 
ing impartiality lay on the holder of the inam. Neither 
the terms of the grant, nor the subsequent orders of the 
ruling power, nor any proved custom, as in this case was 
sufficient to discharge it.* 

Vatan lands* are ordinarily impartible and the holders Vata» lands, 
of. them have to perform certain duties. A cessation of 
the performance of the duties of the office of a Patau, 

1 .Sec Steele’s Imo ami Custom p. 4 Vatans have been defined in s. 

4., Act III of 1874. Amongst the 

* 21 Bom 458(1898). Marhatta * it has come to import 

* I' iMyuk WamaH Joitfti Rayn- any hereditary estate, office, pri- 

rihar v. Qopal Ilari Jdski Iliiyit • vilege, property or means of sub- 
Wittr 39 A. 77 (1908): S, C, 27 sistence, a patrimony— Wilson’s 
Bom. 853, * Glossary. 
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even though sanctioned by Government, will not alter the 
nature of the estate and make it partible. 1 

In the caso of Admhappa v. Gnrmhidappd? the ques- 
tion was whether a deshghat vatan or property attached to 
the office of a dm? was impartible or not. The Privy 
Council, concurring with the High Court, held that property 
appertaining to the office of desai was not to be assumed 
prirna facie to be impartible. The burden of proving 
impart ibility lay upon the demi ; and on his failing to 
prove a special tenure, or a family or district or local 
custom to that effect, the ordinary law of succession 
applied. 

A Full Bench of the Bombay High Court has laid 
down that service vatan lands become alienable when 
the services are abolished, except in cases where there 
is a concurrent family custom operating similarly to keep 
the vatan estate together. Sneh a custom may continue 
and may singly bind the hands of the successive holders 
of the property after the former restriction has failed or 
been removed. The abolition of the public duty does not 
alter the nature of the estate. If the family custom for- 
bids alienation beyond the life-time of the alieuor, the 
custom will operate equally after the patrimony has 
ceased to be a vatan , as before. Where, however, such a 
concurrent custom does not affect an estate, then, when it 
is freed from its connection with the public office, the reason 
arising from that connection for the preservation * of the 


1 Saritrinm v. Anandmr 12 
Bom. H. C. It. 22t (1875) : Itmthn- 
bai v. Anantrar Rh a grant Dealt- 
pande 9 Bom. 198 (f. b.) [1885] ; 
Ram r no Trimbah Dealt pande v. 
Yesharant mo Madhahrao Dealt - 
pande, 10 Bom. 327 (1885). 

* 71. A. 162 (1880): S. c. 4 Bom. 
494 : S. c t 7 C. L. ft. 1 : 8. c. 3 
Bhome.206. 


1 The Superintendent or ruler of 
a Pargana or Province, the prinri- 
pal remiw officer of a dhtrirt, 
under the native Government, The 
office was hereditary and frequently 
recompensed by grants of land* so 
that the Dem often became a hind 
of petty chief m the South of 
Lidia—VfWmi's Glossary, 
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estate necessarily fails, and the lands become subject to 
the ordinary law of descent and disposal . 1 

Majumdari Vatans are a kind of service vatans, and the 
Government has no power to resume them, where it 
dispenses with the performance of services in respect of 
them, if the holders of such vatans are ready and willing 
to perform such services. The Law in the Bombay, 
Presidency recognizes the right of females to hold majumdari 
vatans, males being appointed by them to perform the 
service.' 

Where in a family of a deskpande vatandar, there had 
been the practice, extending over a century and a half 
without interruption or dispute of any kind whatever, 
to leave the performance of the services of the valan 
and the bulk of the property in the hands of the elder 
branch, and to provide the younger branches with main- 
tenance only ; it was held that such practice, being more 
probably due in its origin to a family or local usage than to 
a mere arrangement determinable at the will of any mem- 
bers of the family, ought to be recognized and acted upon 
as a legal and valid custom . 8 The holder of an hereditary 
office, such as a Deshpande Valan, cannot create an here- 
ditary deputy. The appointment of a deputy made by a 
particular incumbent cannot extend beyond the life of such 
incumbent* 

In BJ/an v. Ramchandrarao 5 the point referred to the Full 
Bench was whether lands of a service valan become alienable 
when the services are abolished. It should be remembered 
that by the Gordon Settlement, services appertaining to 
a vat an had been commuted ; but that did not convert 

1 Ttaihabai v. Aiinntviir Mag- H.O.R. 202 (18(58). 
taut Ikshjwmle 9 Bom. 198 (V. B ) * liam rao Tvimbak Denlijmnde 

[1885}. But Sec Shan %in Pm- v. YesKmntrao Mtulharvao De*b 
wanna t. Smiehandrarao bin pande 10 Bom 327 (1885). 
Suhipatrao- 20 Bom, 423 (F. b.) ‘ Ravji Ragkwuith v Mnhadcr 

[18S4]. -'nn VithvaMtk 2 Horn. H. C. K. 

* 'Me Qptevmient: of Bombay 250 (1864). 
v. l)amoiha.r Pavnmnanda 5 Bom. 5 20 Bom. 423 (f, B.) (1895), 

, 28 : . : . : 


Mu j ion ilu i- i 
Vatu in. 


Desbjinnde 
in /mi. 


Oat Inn n hh 
Va/ an. 
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then atm lands into tl»c private property of the vatandar g 
with the necessary incident of alienability and left them 
attached to the hereditary office, which, although freed 
from the performance of service, remained in tact as 
shewn by the definition of hereditary office in the declara- 
tory Act III of 1874‘ 

Candy J., who referred the point for the consideration 
of a Full Bench, made the following observations regard- 
ing the previous Full Bench case : “ As was said in 

Radhabai v. Anantrav 4 ‘by section 5 of the Act the 
alienation of any vatan or part thereof is forbidden 
without the sanction of Government to any person 
not a vatandar of the same vatan, and by section 10 
power is given to the Collector to set aside any sale or 
transfer thereof/ If yatans under the Gordon Settlement 
are within the terms of section 5, then, there is nothing 
to exclude them from the provisions of section 10. No 
doubt after the decision of the Full Bench in Radhabai 
v. Anantrav, and dated January, 1885, that vatan lands 
become alienable when the services are abolished (a deci- 
sion now admitted to have been founded on the erroneous 
idea that the settlement of a service vatan eould be made 
under Bombay Act II of 1863) the idea was prevalent in 
some quarters that section 5 of Bombay Act III of 
1874 could not be applicable to vatandars settled under 
the Gordon Settlement.”® 

The question referred to the Full Bench was whether 
section 10 of the Vatandar Act III of 1874 (Bombay) was 
applicable to vatans , which had been the subject of 
the Gordon settlement prior to the passing of the Aet. 
The object of section 10 is to supplement the prohibition 
contained in section 5 against alienation by a vatandar to 
a person not a vatandar by enabling the Collector to undo 



1 For “usual services” of a Dcsh- 107 (1871). 
mulch, see Rangora A'aik v, CvU 1 9 Bom. 198 (V. B.). 

lector nf Bat might* Rom, ff.C. R. * 20 Bom. 423 p, 428 . 
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an alienation which may have been effected since the 
passing of the Act by a decree or order of a Civil Court. 

The Full Bench has held that section 10 docs apply and 
has retrospective effect. 1 * * 

In Adrisfiappa v. Gnrus/iidappa,* the question raised was iMujhat 
whether a deshgat valan was or was not an impartible 1 " h "' 4 
inheritance. A deshgliat valan is a property held as apper- 
taining to the office of desai. In this case the younger 
brothers brought a suit for partition against their eldest 
brother who asserted that inasmuch as he held the office 
of desai and the property in dispute belonged to his office 
he was entitled to hold it as impartible, subject to the 
customary right of his brothers to receive allowance by 
Way of maintenance. The Privy Couucil held that there 
was no general presumption in favour of the impartiality 
of the estates of this kind so as to shift the burden of 
proof ; that it lay upon the desai, who sought to show 
that the estate was impartible, “to give evidence of the 
special tenure of the valan, or of either family custom 
or of district or local custom sufficiently strong to rebut 
the operation of the general law.” No such evidence, 
either of family custom or of district or local custom, 
had been given to prevent the operation of the ordinary rule 
of law whereby the property would be partible. Accordingly 
their Lordships affirmed the decree for partition, accom- 
panied by a declaration that it was to be without prejudice 
to the right of the desai to such emoluments or allowances 
for the performance of the duties of the desaiship as he 
might be entitled to under any law in force. 

There cannot be two separate valaus in connection 
with one hereditary office. Therefore, when a valan is 
broken up into shares or tok&hims, those tahhims do not 
constitute separate. valansS 

1 Sea also (fvjndrae v. Trim- * Ramiisqacda v. Shtropaynetla 

haekmr 10 Bom. 588 (1886). , 23 Bom. 601 (18%). 

’ 1 Bom, <191 (r.c.) [1880] . 
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An alienation by way of mortgage of vatan property 
or any part of it, executed when Regulation XVI of 1827 
was yet in force, had no operation beyond the life of the 
v atandar who mortgaged. The mortgage was in its incep- 
tion void against the heir of the vatandar and had not 
become validated against the heir by reason of the repeal 
of the sections in Regulation XVI of 1827, relating to this 
subject, by Bombay Act III of 1871.' 

* Jhtihtjn w Sictmirao 24 Bom. 1880, which is an Act to amend 
55b (P, C.) [1900]. Hoc Act V of Bombay A<% 111 of 1871. 
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Religious Endowments. 

' Endowments for religious and charitable purposes are 
quite common in India as in other countries. The whole 
land, it may be said without exaggeration, is covered with 
numerous institutions of this character. From a very early 
period, private as well as public munificence poured in 
for the cause of charity and religion, for establishing 
religious centres for teaching and disseminating the sublime 
knowledge stored in the sacred books of the land. And 
the result has been the creation of numberless Mulls, 
Temples, Pagodas, Aslkals and Adhinams throughout 
the country. These are in the nature of permanent 
institutions for the benefit of the public, and may fairly 
be called Public Endowments. Besides these, there are 
other endowments in which the donor holds the property 
himself in beneficial ownership, subject merely to a trust 
as to part, of the income devoted to the support of the 
religious endowment. Among Hindus the common practice 
is to dedicate lands and property in the name of the family 
idol or some deity and to vest them in a trustee; generally 
the donor and his heirs are the trustees or Shebails . These 
we may call Private Endowments. Unlike English law, 
Hindu law makes no distinction between a private and a 
public endowment. 

The English law relating to superstitious uses has 
no application to Hindu religious endowments . 1 Gifts 

* 

' Mupa, Jaffxfa’t v. Kfwhnuji -A ltd me* v. Jonkim 2 B. L. R. 
(fori ttd 0 Bom. 161) (1881); KurnU (0. 0, J.) 118 [1859J ; Joseph E:r- 
<‘hand v» Mahudenjin 12 Bom, H. hid Judah v, Aaron Up 5 B. h 

R. 211 (1875); see also Dus R. TO (1870). 

Mr mu v. Canes 2 Hyde 65 (1661) : 
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for religious purposes are valid without the delivery of pos- 
session and* are not invalid if they violate the rule of 
perpetuities . 1 Public endowments are ordinarily inalien- 
able,* whereas a private endowment is alienable and 
partible, but subject to the charge upon it.* The pro- 
perty dedicated to religious purposes are generally vest- 
ed in trustees, and such trust when properly made is 
irrevocable.* When a gift is made, the donor taking all 
the steps in his power to give effect to it, it is complete 
and he cannot revoke it by a subsequent Will.* Endowed 
lands are not hereditable property, and the management 
of them for religious uses can pass by inheritance.* The 


1 Kumar a, Axbnkrishna Deb v. 
Kumar a Kumar a Krishna Deb, 
2 13. L, It. (O. C. J.) at i>. 17 (1808) 
Per Markby J. — “It. being as- 
sumed to be a principle of Hindu 
law that a gift can be made to 
an idol, which is a Caput mart hum, 
and incapable of alienating, you 
cannot break in upon that prin- 
ciple by engrafting upon it the 
English law of perpetuities.” 

* Maharanee Shihesourec Debya 
v. Mothooranath A aha r jo 13 Moo. 
I. A. 270 (1800) ; Promt n no Ku- 
mart Debya, v. Golahehand Baboo 
2 l. A. 115 (1875) ; Kara you v. 
Sadanand Ha mob and. ra, 5 Bom. 
393 (1881) : Collector of Tluma v. 
Jinn Sitaram 0 Bom. 540 (1882) ; 
Hu pa Jay shot v. Krishuaji Cor hid 
9 Bom. 109 (1881) ; Sri Ganexh 
Dha raid bar Mali a raj dec v. Ke- 
sha rear Gov tad Ku! yacht /*, 15 

Bom. 025 (1890) ; Hamehandra 
Shank arbor a D ratal ; Kashi nut h 
Kara y an Dr arid, 19 Bom. 271 
(1891); Trhnhak Hamhrtxhnn Ila* 
node, v. Lakshmon llamkrishna 
Banade 20 Bom, 495 (1895) ; 

Promt ana Kumar Adhikari v« 


Saroda Promt n no Adhihari 22 
Cal. 989 (1895) ; Shea Shankar 

Gir v. Ham She teak Chowdhri 24 
Cal. 77 (1890). 

9 Mahatah ('hand v. Mir dad 
Ali § 5 S. D. Bel. Rep. 208 (313) 
[1833] ; approved of by the Privy 
Council in Maharanee Brojoxoon * 
dery Debt a v. Dance Lvcktttec 
Koomcaree (1873), see full report 
in 15 B. L. It, 170/a (1875) ; Fnttoo 
Bibee v, Bhurrut Lull Bhuhit 
10 W. It, 299 (1808) ; Dasoo Dhul 
v. Kixhen Chunder Geer , 13 W. I*. 
200 (1870) ; Sonatun By sock v. 
Juyyut. Sound ree Damn ? 8 Moo. 
I, A, 06 (1859) ; Sliaik Mo homed 
Ax ha nulla, Vhmodhry v. J ntor- 
eh and Kundu , 17 1. A. 28 (1889) : 
s. c. 17 Cal. 498 

* Juyyut Mohitti Dosser y. Sa- 
lt her mo net/ Dossee 14 Moo. I. A. 
289 (1871): g. c. 10 B. L. It. 19: 
8. c. 17 W. li. 41. 

* llajaram v, Ganesh 23 Bom. 
131 (1898). 

a Elder Widow of Baja Chatter 
Sen v. Younger Widow of Majn 
Ckutter Sen 1 S, D. Bel. Rep. 130 
(239) [1807). 
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Shebait has not the legal property in the lands dedicated to 
an idol for religious services, but only the title of manager 
of a religious endowment . 1 

When there has been no direct endowment to support 
the worship of the family idol, although a moral obligation 
might be created by Hindu usage and custom, such moral 
obligation will not be held as having any legal operation* 

Of all the religious institutions Mulls are the earliest. Origin 
These institutions were established as centres of theological 
learning and in order to provide a line of competent teachers 
to carry on the work of religions propagandise! and to spread 
tlie particular doctrine of the institution concerned. These 
are almost invariably presided over by learned and pious 
ascetics. The word Mutt "in its original and narrow sense 
signifies the residence of an ascetic or sannyasi or paradesi.'’* 

In regard to origin, growth and object, Mutts in India are 
very much similar to the ecclesiastical bodies in Europe. 

The origin and growth of Mutts is thus described:— 

“A preceptor of religious doctrine gathers around him 
a number of disciples whom he initiates into the particular 
mysteries of the order, and instructs in its religious tenets. 

Such of these disciples as intend to become religious 
teachers, renounce their connection with their family and 
all claims to the family wealth, and, as it were, affiliate 
themselves to the spiritual teacher whose school they have 
entered. Pious persons endow the schools with property 
which is vested in the preceptor for the time being, and a* 
house for the school is erected and a malt am, is constituted. 

The property of the mattam does not descend to the 
disciples or elders in common ; the preceptor, the head of 
the institution, selects among the affiliated disciples him 


1 Maharanee ShihesMuree Delia 5 W. R. 29 (1860). 
v - Mathmranath Aeharja 13 Moo. * (Hi yarn Samba nitha Pandara 
I. A. 270 (1869). Sannadhi x. Kaiidammi Tambimn, 

* Sixmlttll Seiny. Ifura tomdry 10 Mad, 373 p. 380 [1887]. 

ir'upta 1 fnd. .Tur. N, S. 36 ; 8 . C, 
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whom lie deems the most competent, and in his own life- 
time installs the disciple so selected as his successor, not 
uncommonly with some ceremonies. After the death of 
the preceptor the disciple so chosen is installed in the 
gadi, and takes by succession the property which has 
been hold by his predecessor. The property is in fact 
attached to the office and passes by inheritance to no one 
who does not fill the office. It is in a certain sense trust 
property ; it is devoted to the maintenance of the establish- 
ment, but the superior has large dominion over it, and 
is not accountable for its management nor for the expen- 
diture of the income, provided he does not apply it to 
any purpose other than what may fairly be regarded 
as in furtherance of the objects of the institution. Acting 
•for the whole institution he may contract debts for pur- 
poses connected with his madam, and debts so contracted 
might be recovered from the matlam property and would 
devolve as a liability on his successor to the extent of the 
assets received by him"' This description represents the 
nature of the generality of duds and the incidents of the 
property which is devoted to their maintenance. There 
may, however, be exceptions. 

The foundation of Mutts in India dates from the time 
of the great Sanknraeharya, who appeared about the 8th 
century of the Christian era, and was the founder of the 
Adwaita School of philosophy. It was said that before the 
advent of Sankaracharya, Buddhism flourished and took 
firm hold in India and the Brahmanical religion was on the 
point of vanishing from the land. The great Sankaracharya 
by his superior teachings not only arrested the progress of 
Buddhism but gradually restored Vedantism in its 
pristine glory in the land. In his palmy days the great 
Buddha established monasteries for affording 'Buddhist 
monks shelter and abode to learn and meditate, to cultivate 

1 Smmantha Pandam v. Set- (1879). 
lappa Ckrtti, 2 Mad. *175 p, 179 
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spiritual perfection anil attain Nirvana. From these 
Buddhistic monasteries the great teacher of Pantheism or 
Adwailim took his conception of establishing religious 
centres of teachings, i. e., Mutts where his followers might 
learn and cultivate, and teach to others, his sublime doctrine 
of Admitalad. It was said that he actually founded 
fonr Mulls for his followers on the basis of the monastic 
system of Buddhistic Sougharamas. After Sankaracharya, 
founders of other schools of religious philosophy, 
such as Ramanuj, Madhabacharya, Nanak, Kabir, 
Ohaitanya founded many important Mutts for similar 
purposes. 

With regard to the origin of endowed Mutts the fol- 
lowing passage from the judgment in Gii/ana Hawbnndhn 
Pandara $ anuadhi v. Kandasami Tam bi ran 1 may be cited 
here “ In former times these institutions exercised 
considerable influence over the laymen in their neighbour- 
hood ; they became the centres of classical and religious 
learning and materially aided in promoting religions know- 
ledge and in encouraging religious and other charities. 
The ascetics who presided over them were held, owing to 
their position as religious preceptors and often also in 
consequence of their own learning and piety, in great 
reverence by Hindu Princes and noblemen , who from time 
to time made large presents to them and endowed the Mulls 
under their control with grants of land. Thus, a class of 
endowed Mutts came into existence in the nature of monastic 
institutions, presided over by ascetics or sanni/asis who 
lad renounced the world.” 

The distinction between an Adhiuam and a Mutt 
as an endowed institution consists in the latter being 
an isolated institution, whilst the former is the 
central institution, from which the chief ascetic exer- 
cises control and supervision over a group of endowed 
institutions and religious trusts committed to his manage- 

M0MmU75(>. 386 (1887), 
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ment and subject to his jurisdiction as the, responsible 
trustee.' 

M nits may be established by sudra saungasis. In 
fact there are several such mutts in India. Dharmapuran 
and Ternvadnthorai are the chief sudra muffs in Madras. 
These are SMvife mull#} Regarding Dmudra , i. e. 
interdependent muffs, see infra p. 243. 

Like Mulls, Temples are also religious institutions. 
They are the most numerous in India. They have been 
founded as places of common resort for the worship of 
god and for the growth of spiritual knowledge of Hindu 
community at large. As a rule temples are endowed far 
more richly than the sister institutions viz., Muffs. Each 
temple has a presiding deity to which the temple is usually 
consecrated and the worship of this deity is the primary 
object of the temple. Each Unit has also a deity 
attached to it, but its worship is the secondary object, 
the primary object being the teaching and propagating spi- 
ritual knowledge. But, whether a mutt or a temple, 
each is presided over by an ascetic. He has to look- 
after the management of the institution in his charge 
The office of superintendent of these religious establish- 
ments which are variously kuown as Muffs, Temples, 
Mandirs, Pagodas, Asthals. Devast/iaiiams, Adkinams 
Akharas, &c. — is called a Mohantee or Mohmtship and 
the incumbent of the office is variously designated as 
Mohuut Gosavi, Geer, Acharga, Marmakarfa, Smmi, 
Adkikan, Sardar, Panda, &c. 

The Madras High Court in a very recent case has 
drawn a distinction between the position of the manager 
of a temple and that of a head of a mull. It holds that 


1 Ohjnm Stimbandha Pandam 
Sanaa dh i v. Kan data miTamUm n 
10 Mail. 375 at 387 (1887). 

* Sammintha Pandam v. Sri- 


lappa t'hrtti , 2 Mail 175 (1870) : 
(fif&na Samhandha Pan darn San- 
nadhi v. Kandam mi fa m hi m a , 10 
Mad. 375 (1887), 
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the custodian or d karma kart a of a temple is a mere trustee 
who is bound to apply the funds at his disposal in 
carrying* out the object of the trust such as the conduct 
of the daily worship and the performance of ceremonies. 
The head of a Mutt is not a mere trustee but a “ corpo- 
ration sole” having an estate for life in the permanent 
endowment of the Mutt and an absolute property in the 
income derived from offerings, subject only to the burden 
of maintaining the institution. His power to alienate 
or charge the corpus of the endowment is limited to 
purposes necessary for the maintenance of the \lut( 3 and 
alienations or charges will not be binding on the Mutt 
or on his successors merely because they have been made 
fur general religious and charitable purposes appropriate 
to the head of a Mutt” 1 * It would seem that the learned 
Judges came to the above conclusion by holding* that 
“there is a considerable similarity between these mulU 
and ecclesiastical corporations in Europe, in respect of 
their origin, growth and object.” 4 An endowment to a 
mutt is an endowment to the brotherhood, L c. to 
the Mohnut and his disciples, and an endowment to 
a temple is a dedication to the presiding deity of the 
temple. And as idols have all along been treated as 
perpetual infants, so the provisions of human guardians 
have been made for the management and preservation 
of the dedicated property. The Judicial Committee ob- 
served : — “It is only in an ideal sense that property 
can be said to belong to an idol, and the possession and # 
management must in the nature of things be entrusted 
with some persons as shebait or manager. It would seem 
to follow that the person so entrusted must of necessity be 
empowered to do whatever may be required for the 
service of the idol and for the benefit and preservation 
of its property at least to as great a degree as the 

1 Vitbjnpurrm Tlrthti Swann v. 435(1904). 

Vnlffunidhi ft rt ha Stott mf 27 Matt. 1 I bid p. 453. 
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manager of an infant heir.* 1 His Lordship Mr. Justice 
Bliasliyam Ayyanger has very nicely put the distinc- 
tion between a null and a temple in these words : “The 
two classes of institutions, viz., temples and mulls, are thus 
supplementary in the Hindu ecclesiastical system, both 
conducing to spiritual welfare, the one by aftordiug.oppor- 
tunities for prayer and worship, the other by facilitating 
spiritual instruction and the acquisition of religious 
knowledge —the presiding element being the deity or idol 
in the one, the learned and pious ascetic in the other. The 
position of the head of the mull is thus not the same as 
or analogous to that of managers or dhurmnkarlus of 
dcvaslanam and temples, but resembles more that of 
Bishops and Archbishops in the Christian system of 
Europe. In the ease of temples, the endowments, whether 
in the sliape of landed property or lasdik allowances, have 
to be devoted to the carrying out of the specific pur- 
poses connected with the temple, i. the daily 
worship and the periodical ceremonies and festival — pur- 
poses defined and settled by usage and custom and gene- 
rally recorded in what is known as the ‘dittanv’ — and 
the d/iarmakartas are mere trustees for the carrying out, 
or executing such trusts In the case of mulls, however, 
such defined and specific purposes immediately connected 
with the maintenance of the mill as an institution, are, 
in the nature of things, very limited and a large part 
of the income derived from the endowments of the 
mail as well as from the money-offerings of its disciples 
and followers— which offerings as a rule are very 
considerable — is at the disposal of the head of the mill 
for the time being, which lie is expected to spend at 
his will ami pleasure, on objects of religious charity 

1 Kunmri DehUi v. A char jo 13 Moo f. A. 270 (1803) ; 

Golnbchaiul Jtahoo 2 1. A, H5 . Man oh or (witnrxb Tumbekdr v. 
(1875). See al *o Mtikuraiuv Sihe** Lakh minim (rocindram 12 Bom. 
ton rrc Ihbia \\ Mot hooranath 247 (1887). 
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Lands dedicated to the services of an idol being inalien- j\, wtT ,,r 
able, a skebait cannot alienate them, though he can create ,tr/ " 7 "" / or 
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derivative tenures and estates eonrormable to usage. 

Shebaits who succeed one another from a continuing repre- 
sentation of the deontter property, can incur debts for the 
proper expenses of keeping up the religious worship, repairing 
the temple, &e. Judgments obtained against a the hail 
in respect of such debts are binding upon succeeding 
shebaitsy though the decrees could be executed only against 
the current rents and profits of the devnfler property. 

The Privy Council has laid down a rule relating to the powers 
%f a tske bail in these terms: — “Notwithstanding that pro- 
perty devoted to religious purposes, is, as a rule, inalienable, 
it is in their Lordships' opinion competent for the debail 
of the property dedicated to the worship of an idol, in the 
capacity as debail and manager of the estate, to incur 
debts and borrow money for the proper expenses of keeping 
up the religious worship, repairing the temples and other 
possessions of the idol, defending hostile litigious attacks 
and other like objects. The power, however, to incur such 
debts must be measured by the existing necessity for incur- 
ring them/’* The Bombay Court following this decision of 
the Privy Council has laid down that religious endowments 
in this country, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, arc not 
alienable, though the animal revenues of such endowments, 
as distinguished from the corpus, may occasionally b<; 
pledged for purposes essential to the Institution endowed . 1 * * 4 

1 27 Mad, 435 p. 454. Ad hi lane 22 Cal. 989; Shoo 

Maharanee Shihemmrre Delia Simula r v, limn She tea l 24 Cal. 
v Wot hoorn hath A ehttrjo 13 Moo. 77 (18%). 

t . A, 270 (1809). 4 Kara tf an v. Sadauand Ha in- 

* PriMttnnn Anmari Delia v. ehandra 5 Bom. 393 (1881). Set; 

(mlap Chmid Dabtw 2 I. A. 115 al.su Jin pa Jatfdtvt v, KrUhnnji 
0 s < 5)* Seq also Promuw Kumar Go dad 9 Bom. 109 (1884): Colled oe 

4 d/itftaree v. Stirodn Prtmnno of Than Ha v. Hart Sit a ram 0 
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In lYmbak liamkmhna Ramie v. Lakshman Ramkmkm 
Remade^ it was laid down that “ as regards public endow- 
ments, religious oliices are naturally indivisible, though 
modern custom lias sanctioned a departure in respect of 
allowing parties entitled to share to officiate by turns and 
of allowing alienation within certain restrictions.” 
a As to the rights of the MohnuU or Swamis in relation 
<l to the malts and their endowments, the cardinal principle 
is that the properties given for the maintenance of 
charities, religious or otherwise, are ordinarily inalien- 
able . 4 But, f< the Hmmi*” says Mr. Justice Subvah mania 
Ayyar, “were not mere employees or subordinates in 
the institutions, but heads thereof, whose duty it was 
to promote learning and further the interests of religion ; 
such heads moreover as ascetics, not prone to be affected by 
motives incident to worldly life, requiring less restraint in 
dealing with property than ordinary men. It followed 
therefore that the law gave them, over what remained of 
the income after defraying the esfcablishel charges of the 
institutions, a full power of disposition, while in respect 
of the corf an it treated the individuals composing the line 
of succession as in the position of tenants for life /' 8 In 
Kkmalekand v. Mahadevgiri 4 it was laid down that a grant 
to a Gomcami and his disciples in perpetual succession, 
coupled with directions which practically make it an endow- 
ment of a mutt with a limitation of the enjoyment 
to a particular line of celebrants of the worship, does not 
entitle an individual yosmini to encumber the endowment 
beyond his own life. 

Bom. 54f> (1882) : Mancha ram \\ Ktrnurl Ikhht v. (hluhrhand 
Vmwhunbir (i Bom. 298 (1882) ; Baboo 2. U\. 145 (1875) ; Xtmiyan 
Sbri Ganixh v. hrxhatrar 15 v, Chintamon 5 Bom. 393 (1881); 
Bom. 525 U 890) ; llamrhun/hr Coll rotor of Thauna v. Han 
v, KaMnath 19 Bom. 271 (1894). Sitaram 6 Bom. 545 (1882). 

1 20 Born. 495 (1895). * YUlyapnrm Tlrtha Swami 

* Makar a >w Sh tbrxju ret ])bii v. VidyunMi TlHhn Swam, 27 
v, Mnthoom .Yafh Ai harjo Vt Moo. Mad. 435 p, 439. (1904). 

K A. 270 (1859) ; Prtmuum 4 12 Bora, H. C. B; 214 (1875;* 
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'A Mohunt in charge of an endowment, with only a life 
interest in the property, cannot create an interest superior 
to his own, or, except under the most extraordinary 
pressure and for the distinct benefit of the endowment, 
bind his successors in office. If a purchaser from such 
Mohnnl retained possession after the Molmut’s death, the 
successor to the gadi would have a cause of action against 
him from the date of the election ; and no length of 
possession during the vendor's life-time would give the 
purchaser a valid title as against the present Mohnnl. 1 
If this were not so, any Mohunt who was inclined to 
commit waste on an endowment and who lived long enough, 
might ruin the property entrusted to his charge, and leave 
his successor remedy less if more than 1:2 years had elapsed 
since the alienations. 

The right of succession to the property of a deceased 
Mohunt depends upon the custom and practice of the parti- 
cular institution concerned.* The chelos cannot claim the 
property of the deceased guru whether hereditary or self- 
acquired, by right of inheritance, nor can they claim a 
division of the same among themselves. 6 The custom and 
usage governing succession of each institution must bo 


* Mohunt Bum Suroojt Dux* v. 
K kasha 1 Jim 20W.lt. 471 (1873). 
See also the following cases * 
Xarayan v. Sndunand Uamehandm 
T> Bom. 393 (1881) ; Collect or of 
Thatim v, lluri Situ rani, (I Bom. 
*'40(1882;; Dkamnidhur Mahrt- 
i'ajdw v, Keshurrac Gorind Kul- 
gavkar, 15 Bom. 025 (1890) ; Situ- 
aimblmf v. Sitaram Ganesh, 0 Bora. 
H. 0. It 250 (1869) ; Maharanee 
Shtbmourec Delia v. Mothoora* 
mth Ackurjo, 13 Moo. I. A. 270 
(1809) ; Paminw Knwari Debya v. 
Golah Chand Baboo , 2 1. A. H5 
(lS7o) ; ho ntcar Doorganath Buy 


v, Bum Ch under Sen , 4 I, A. 52 
(1870); Bu mat inyam Pillui v, Vy- 
tkiUnguM Pillui, 20 I. A. 150 
(1893) s.C. 10 Mad. 490; Punotam 
Gir v. But. Gir , 25 All, 290 
(1903 ; Suminnthu wPvrvshottama , 
10 Marl. 07 (1892) ; Kasim 

Suiba v. Sudhindra Thirtha 
Smtmi, 18 Mad. 359 (1895). 

2 Greed huree Doss v. Xando - 
liUwre 11 Moo. I. A. 405 (1807): 
s e, in Cal. II. C. 2 Hay 033 (1803) : 
s. c. 1 Marshal 573. 

a At many nd v. At mu Bum 1 
N.W.P. Decis 309 (1852), 
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strictly proved. 1 * * If by usage the office of a Mohmt is 
elective, it must be adhered to in preference to any other 
mode of succession. Any devise or relinquishment by the 
incumbent in favour of another person, in opposition to 
the usage of the institution cannot operate at all. 4 * * * 

The rule regarding succession to a viohmtslnp -ol&mtf 
as laid down in various decided eases, the earliest of which 
came before the Sudder Dewany Adawlut in 1806, is as 
follows According to the established usage a successor 
to the office of a Mohmt is nominated by the last incum- 
bent, who, iq his capacity of guru or spiritual teacher, selects 
one of lvis chelas or pupils to succeed him at his decease. 
On the demise of the Mohmt , the Mohmt $ of other similar 
institutions in the vicinage convene an assembly of the 
order for performing the bundhara or funeral obsequies 
of the deceased Mohmt, at which they confirm the nomi- 
nation made by the deceased and initiate the pupil selected 
as his authorized successor, 8 

The foregoing rule for the election of a successor by the 
Mohmt during life and his subsequent installation by 
an assembly of M ohm is at the obsequies of the deceased 
Mohmt appears to be in all cases indisputable and conclu- 
sive. But the case of Gam/i Gir v, Amrao Gir 4 has laid 
down a precedent that where no successor has been nomina- 
ted by the last incumbent, the proper successor is his 


1 Greedh&ree Do** v. Saudi* 

fyixsore 11 Moo. I. A. 405 (1807) ; 

Haja Mutt u Ha mat in if a Set u pat l 

v. Pemnayagnm^ 1. I. A. 200 
(1874) ; Rajah Vunuah Valia v. 

Ha ri Vurmak Mat ha t 4 I. A. 83 
(1870) \ Sri mat i Juuuhi Dehi v. Sri 

(J opal Acharjia \Q U. 32 (1882); 

turn da Puri v, Chita r Puri 13 1, 
A. 100 (1880) : c. 9 All. 1: Hama- 
l m yam Pifltiix . V yt h ilhuja m Pilia i 
20 I. A. 150 (1893) : s. c. U Mad, 
1110 . 

* Sarah Da* v, Hrindaban Dux 


2 8J>. S el. Rep. 151 (1815). 

1 Dhtnmny (Hr v. My a (Hr 
1 S. 1). Sel. Rcp. 153 (1800) ; Ham- 
ruttuu Dan v, Hunmahv Dan I bill 
170 (1800); Gunexh (Hr v. Amrao 
(Hr Ibid 218 (291) [1807]: 

(rung a Das v. Til ah Bar Ibid 300 
(1810); A a ruin Dux v. IMndabvu 
Das 2 B. 1), Sol Rep. 151(1815): 
Atma/nnul v. Atm a Ham l N. W. 
P. Deeis 309 (1852) ? Si{uper*had 
v. Malm rd as* f» C. L. R. 73. 
(1879). 

1 1 S. }\ M, Rep. 218 (J807), 
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Khaschela or principal pupil. A Mohnnt, being restricted 
from marriage, can have no legitimate children and 
must be succeeded in his rights and possession by his chela 
or adopted pupil Nomination of a successor by the 
Mohmt incumbent may be made either by word of mouth 
or by will/ 

It would seem that nomination of a successor by a 
deceased Mohmt must be confirmed by other Mohnnts of 
the order and the Mohmt elect must be duly installed by 
them in the gadi at the bnndhara ceremony. In a case 
where there was no regular election or installation as re- 
quired by the usage of the sect, the Sudder Dewany Adaw 
lut directed the Mohnnt in possession to convene an 
assembly of Mohnnts to elect and instal him regularly.* In 
the Gaues Gi/s case 8 the claimant, who was the principal 
pupil, was duly installed as the successor of the deceased 
Mohmt at his obsequies by an assembly of the Mohnnts . 
So the judgment was given in his favour. In another case 
the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, in rejecting a claim for the 
superintendence of an endowment, observed as follows : — 
“But a further objection arises to the plaintiff's claim, 
viz,, that were the deed established and were it shown that 
it was the intention of the donor to transfer to the donee 
his rights of office as well as personal rights, and also the 
duties incumbent on the office of Mohnnt , there has been 
no acknowledgment of the Plaintiff by the assembly of 
Mohnnts and others in due form, as is proved in the record 
to be customary on the death of one Mohnnt and the 
appointment of his successor/' 4 


Gmdhamt Bass v. Nundo - (1880): S. c. 9 All, 1. 

kmorc Dans 11. Moo. I. A, I0f> (rung a Bax v # Tilak Bax 1 S, 

(1807); Tritu halt part Guru Sitid D. Scl. Rep. 309 (1810). 
pun v. Gangabai , 11 Bom . 514 1 I. S. D Sel Rep. 218 (1807), 

(1887); liamallngam Pillai v. 4 Alohunt Gopal Bass v. Mohnnt 

fyMhigam Pillai, 20 I. A 150 Kirparam Bass 0 S, D* Deefc, 
(1893) : b. 0. 10 Mad. 490 ; Genda 250 (1850). 

Puri v. Chkatar Puri 13 T. A, 100 
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The bnndhara assembly has full power either to confirm 
or to set aside the nomination made by the deceased Mofoiut, 
If the assembly see reason for setting aside the nomina- 
tion or if no successor has been nominated by the 
deceased, in either of which cases they make an election 
of their own, selecting from among the pupils of the deceased 
the one who may appear to be the best qualified to be bis 
successor and then to instal him in the gcali with the 
usual ceremonies. 1 

With reference to rules of succession to the yadi 
Sir Barnes Peacock C. J., in Qreedkaree Bass v. 
Numl Kishore Butt said: — “ Numerous cases have been 
cited to show what was the usage, but the law to bo laid 
down by this court must be as to what is the usage of each 
mohnutee. We apprehend that if a person eudovvs a 
college or religious institution, the endower has a right to 
lay down the rule of succession ; but when no such rule 
has beeu laid down, it must be proved bv evidence what is 
the usage, in order to carry out the intention of the original 
endower. Each case must be governed by the usage of 
the particular mo/tnuke.’* The Judicial Committee on the 
appeal of the same case said, “ It is to be observed that the 
only law as to these Muhunts and their office, functions 
and duties, is to be found in custom and practice, which is 
to be proved by testimony ." 8 The same principle lias been 
laid down iu various other cases by different courts in India 
as well as by the Judicial Committee. 4 

' Gntuja Da* v. Til it Jt l)a* 1 S. p. 75) (1879). 

D* Sel Kep.3(W (1810) ; Atmanund 4 Raja Mnttu Ilamallnga Seta- 
v, At m a row I -V. W, P, Decis 309 pat l v. Perm myag urn PUlalW. 
(1852). A. 209 (1874) ; Raja Vurrnh 

1 1 Marshal 573 p. 581 (1803) : Yalta v. liar. I Vnrna Muthi 1 1. 

8. c. 2 Hay 033 : A. 70 (1870) : S/ C. 1 Mail. 235 : 

1 Gmdliam Ihm v. Nundo- Srimati Jancdti fleriv, Sri Go pal 

Mmre Ihm 11 Moo. 1. A, 405 Acfonjia 10 I. A. 32 (1882) S. c. 

(1867). See also similar obscr- in the lower court 2 Cal 305; 

rations of Garth c. j., in SHapur - Genda Pnri v. Chhatar Pan 13 
dad Thuhtrdau 5, C,X, R. 73 I, A. 10t> (1880) ; 8* c. 9 All 1 : 
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A suit by the chela otaSravid gam to obtain possession Srutxk yum 
of the temple of his sect at Surat in quality of heir to the snC( ' essioU - 
last gum was dismissed because the xeth of the sect of 
Almiedabed was possessed of the solo power to nominate 
a guru and had already appointed another person . 1 

Laud bestowed by a zemindar in perpetuity upon a Knelicat. 
Gouda escheats on the death of the donee without legal 
heirs, together with any buildings or groves standing 
thereon, to the ruling power, and does not revert to the 
donor* 

According to Hindu law a chela is the heir and personal repro 
representative of the deceased Mohuut. s So the chela ^“^ vcof 
(spiritual sou; and not the gnrabhai (spiritual brother) of 
thi deceased Mohuiil is entitled to collect the outstanding; 
debts due to his private estates . 4 Oil an application for 
Letters of Administration to the estate of a deceased 
Baimgee, it was held that according to the custom pre- 
valent amongst the sect the preceptor of the deceased 
Moltiuifn preceptor was entitled to it. This custom super- 
sedes the Hindu law which contemplates the succession 
only of the preceptor himself . 6 Whether this custom, which 
ignored the right of the preceptor to inherit the property 
of the disciple, was unreasonable or not, Banerjee 
said : “But that of itself does not make the custom so 
unreasonable that we should refuse to recognize it. It 
may be well (and some of the facts appearing from certain 
of the documents go to show that is so) that by reason 

Hunt tiling a m Piltai v, I ijthi- Mohunt Joy rant Dim 5 W, B, 
tiny inn Pillai 20 I. A. 150 (1800): Misc. 57 (1800) : s. c. 2 Wyman 
o. 10 Matt. 100 ; Jiimho v. Cart I 8. 

(rharib Dux 15 All. 250 (1800). 4 Bukhara m Jtharti v. Luvh* 

1 ISh uttintk Kajendra Sqjiynr man Bharti 4 Cal. 054 (1870): S. c, 
tiHtryec v, Sottk Saijur I Burr. 800 1 Shorn, Notes 5 ; Sec also Jihyrub 

(1W9). Marati Mohnnt 21 W. B, 810 

* Suny ra m Singh v. Deber Unit (1874). 

2 N. W, P, Pecis Sel. Rep* 285 4 See Dayubbaga Cb. XI. s. 0. 

(1855). para. 85. 

1 Mohunt Shcoprohash Das v. 
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of superior sanctity attaching to the family, to which the 
applicant belongs, the right to succeed has been conceded 
to the members of that family in preference to the. right 
of the immediate preceptors of the deceased disciples.” 1 * * 

Primarily no person except a chela or disciple is entitled 
to succeed to a deceased mohmt. The chela must be an 
ascetic and follow a life of celibacy.’ Where there are 
more chelae than one, custom and practice intervene. 
Sometimes the eldest or khaschela succeeds to the gaJi by 
right of primogeniture. In some cases the guru selects or 
nominates his successor from amongst his chelae. In some 
As t hale the succession depends upon election from amongst 
the chelae by the superiors of other similar Asthals. The 
reigning king has occasionally the right to elect from 
amongst the chelae of the last Mohmt} In a very recent 
Madras case, one of the learned Judges has thus put the 
law of succession to mutts in Southern India "It is 
regulated in the case of mutts by the custom or usage of 
each particular mutt, but in most cases, especially in 
Southern India, the successor is ordained and appointed by 
the head of the mult during his own life-time and in 
default of such appointment the nomination may rest with 
the head of some kindred institution, or the successor may 
be appointed by election by the disciples and followers of 
the mutt, or, in the last instance, by the Court as 
representing the Sovereign/ 4 

When the last Mohmt dies without leaving any chela 
' the succession goes to the gnmbhai or some other spiritual 
relation according to the usage and custom of the institu- 
tion, In Ram Dass Bairagce v. Gunga Dass* the Mohunt 
of a bairagce mult died without leaving any chela. 

1 The Collector of Dacca v. * Ibid. 

Jaqat Clnimlcr (Sox Kami 28 Cal. * Yedyapvrna, Tirtha Steam* v. 
008 p. 011 (1901): S, C. 5 C, AV. Vidyapurn/i Tirtha Su'ami 27 
N. 873. Mml. 485 p. 457. (1904) 

* Mohunt UamjiDa.it v. Lachhv * 3 Ag. H.C. .295 (1868). 

Dm 7 C, W. N. 113 (1902). 
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Ordinarily a successor to this mutt is appointed by the 
mohnnts of other bairagee mutts . But a custom was 
set up to the effect that the property of a deceased mohnnt 
leaving no chela passed to the brother of his spiritual 
preceptor. The Court directed inquiry into the alleged 
custom. In Mohnnt Bhagaban llamanuj lias v. Mohnnt 
Raghnnundan Rama tin) Bans 1 * * the rule of succession to a 
matt in Puri, called Dakhinpansa , was proved to be as 
follows : — The Mohnnt had power to select his successor 
from amongst his chelas ; that in the absence of appoint* 
ment, a chela succeeds ; if more than one chela, the 
eldest ; and in the absence of a chela , the mohunt's gurnbhai 
or co-chela i e. the chela of the predecessor of the 
' deceased mohnnt) succeeds. 

A Mohnnt by his Will may appoint his spiritual 
brother to be his successor . 8 

If a Mohnnt is found guilty of crimes or misconduct Removal of a 
he may be removed from the office . 8 The Mohnnt of a mhvnt - 
temple is not liable to dismissal at the instance of the 
Advocate-General, when no cause of misconduct has been 
established against him 4 

A Sivanri or head of a mutt who is not mere a trustee Lunacy, 
does not (in the absence of evidence of custom to the 
contrary) forfeit his position by reason of his having 
become a lunatic. Under the Hindu law itself, lunacy 
does not operate to divest a right already acquired . 5 

If leprosy is relied upon as disqualifying a Mohnnt Leprosy, 
from adopting a chela, it must be shewn to have bean 
of a virulent form . 5 

1 22 I. A. 01 (1895) : fl. C. 22 4 Dlumroo verbal v. The Adroeate- 

Cal. 843. General 1 Bom. L. 11. 713 (1809). 

* Grccdharee Dim v. Nund- See Pragag Daxx Jirani v. 
hi**orc Dutt Midi nut » 1 Marshal Pint mala 30 Mad. 138 (P. C.) 

(1803). [1907]. 

* Bhiwhitn Mohnn Deb v. Bib 5 Vulyapunia Thiha Steam i v. 

ram Deb U Bong. Bel. Rep. 387 Vidyatiidhi Tirtha Siva mi 27 Mad. 

(1850) ; Berjaye Go v hid ' Unreal 135 (1903). 

Kalee Brw, I bid 447 (1850). 6 * Mohnnt Bhagaban v, Mohnnt 
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Vaishuam Maras and Bhivitc mutts are no doubt 
religious institutions of a public character. But as in some 
of these the mohuits are householders and allowed to 
marry, the succession to the gadi of these is generally 
governed by the ordinary Hindu law, Where the mhtnts 
are married and their children succeed to the gadi as heirs, 
it is difficult to say then whether those mutts are public 
dev utter property or otherwise, 


The devolution of the office of shebatl or manager is 
regulated by the terms upon which the trust was created, 
or the usage of each particular institution where no express 
trust-deed exists. Where no terms are mentioned in the 
grant, the shebaitship devolves upon the legal heirs of the 
founder. 1 When the worship of a iJuikur has been founded, 
the office of a shebnit is held to be vested in the heir or heirs 
of the founder, in default of evidence that lie has disposed 
of it otherwise, provided that there has not been some 
usage, course of dealing or circumstances, showing 
different inode of devolution. 2 AY lie re a deb ail does not 
appoint his or her successor as provided in the will of the 
founder, and where there is no other provision for the 
appointment of skebtiil , the management of the endowment 
must revert to the heirs of the founder. 8 


Hayhumn/dan 22 I. A. 01 (l^OS) : 
S. c. 22 Civl m. 

<’ Port Kaon tear v. ('hut fur 
Dim nr Singh 13 W. R.300 (1870) ; 
Sr mat l Janohi Dchi v Sri (I opal 
Arharjia 10 I. A. 8 2 (1882) : s. 0. 
9 .Cal. 700 ; Japan nath Prasad 
Gupta v. Hun jit Singh , 25 Cal. 
351 p. 300 (1807). (htxamce Snr 
Greedhareejeo v, IPrna nhdljee 10 
1, A. 137 (1880 ; : a. C. 17 Cal. 3 ; 
Gnamisaphanda Pandora Sauna • 
did v.Vdu Panda ram 27 I. A. 00 
(1800) : 8 , o. 23 Mad. 27 1; 


Jayadindni Aafli Hoy v, Ifnnnda 
Kinnari D/bi 32 Cal 120 (1001): 
s. O. 8 0. W. N. 800 : 

* GoHSnmrr Snr Gnrdhanrjrr 
v. Puma nhdljee, 10 T.A, 137 (1880): 
8.0. 17 Cal. 3. 

3 Jai Band Knnwar v. 
Ch attar dkari Singh 5 B. B, K 181 
(1870): 8. o. 13 W. It. 300 ; Gomt- 
mee Sree Greedhareejeo v, Bunion- 
lolljec, 10 I. A, 137 (1880) S. C, 17 
Cal 3 ; Jay a /math Prasad Gupta 
v. Hun jit Singh., 25 Cal. 351 
(1807.- '' ■ 
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Where the mulwalke of an endowment dies without 
nominating a successor, the management must revert to 
the heirs of the person who endowed the property/ 
Where a testator had made a bequest for charitable 
purposes, and had made no express provision for the 
management of the charitable trust so created, except by 
directing that, in the event of his heirs failing to carry 
out his wishes in respect of the trust fund, the Civil Court 
should take the fund and the management of the trust 
summarily in its own hand, it was held that in the 
absence of misconduct, the widow, and not the Collector, 
was the proper person to be appointed trustee/ 

The Privy Counci} in a very recent ease (which 
°caine from Calcutta) has laid down that in eases where 
there is no evidence as to who founded a religious 
endowment, or as to the terms or conditions of the 
foundation, the legal inference is that the title to the 
property, or to the management and control of the 
property, as the ease may be, follows the line of in- 
heritance from the founder . 8 

In Joy deb Surmah v. Ilurropufty Summit* the question 
for decision was whether a female can succeed to the 
office of dolloi (i.e, priest) of a temple. Hindu text- 
writers 5 say that a priestly office cannot be performed 
by a woman. The Court, however, remanded the ease for, 
amongst other reasons, a finding on the point as to whether 
there was any custom or rule of Hindu law by which 
a woman is entitled to succeed in the priestly office. 
In Miijavar Ibrahim Bibi v. Mnjavar Hussain Sheriff* 
it has been laid down that a woman is not competent 
to perform the duties of Mnjavar (manager) of a 

1 Pent JKoowrtir v. Chiittur • llani Jivmania Kuntari, 32 Cal, 
dham Singh U \V. E. 39ff (1870). 120 (r. c.) [1004], 

IlaH Dari Dak v. The See re* 4 1(5 W. 11, 282 (1871). 

tavy tif State foe India in fintneih 5 Vide Colebrooke’s Digest, 

» Cal, 228 (1879), « 3 Mad. \K> (1880). 

1 Maharaja Jagadhtdranath v, 
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durgci which avc not of a secular nature. In lfari 
Dasi Devi x it was held that a widow can be appointed 
trustee of some charitable trust. But this, the Court held, 
was in accordance with the terms ot the Will ot the 
testator, as there was no direction whatever that the Govern- 
ment should take Control on the failure of Hari Dasi's 
line, but only that the estate should go to Government 
in the event of her being disqualified, /.<?., “if her decease 
occurs before she brings forth a son, or she be 
(when the succession falls in) barren ( amra ), or other- 
wise disqualified, then my whole estate shall go to the 
Government/' Of course her appointment as trustee was 
subject to removal in case of misconduct or negligence. 

In Srimafi Janoki Deli v. Sri Gopal Acharjtd 1 the 
plaintiff, a Hindu widow, claimed to succeed to the shebaxU 
ship in question with possession of the devultur properties in 
dispute by right of inheritance as widow and heiress of the 
last shebait. It was found in this case that the succession 
was not according to Hindu law, that there was great 
difficulty in ascertaining what was the rule of succession 
to this office, but it was certain that the usage had not 
been according to the ordinary rules of inheritance of 
Hindu law. The Privy Council observed that “not only 
does the usage not support the plaintiff's claim but it is 
opposed to it" and dismissed the appeal. 


There seemed to be three descriptions of mutts in 
Cuttack viz.) Monrosi, Punchaiti and Ha Mini. In the first, 
the office of chief Mohunt was hereditary and devolved 
upon the chief disciple of the existing Mohunt , who, 
moreover/usually nominated him as his successor. In the 
second, the office was elective, the presiding Mohunt being 
selected by an assembly of Mohunts. In the third, 
the appointment of presiding Mohunt was vested in the 

5 Cal. 228 (1879). Cal 706. 

• JO I. A. 82 (1882) ; s. C. 9 
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ruling power, or in the party who endowed the temple . 1 
In Mohunt llama Nooj Doss v. Mohant Debra j Dos* 1 
the plaintiff claimed the office of presiding Mohunt 
of a temple at Juggurnath on the grounds of his 
having been principal chela of the late Mohunt , of his 
having been nominated by the latter to the succession, 
and of the nomination having been adhered to by the ap- 
pointing Mohunt during the latter years of his life. The 
mhmtee under litigation was found to be monrasi . The 
Court decided in favour of the plaintiff against the 
defendant who based his claim on a prior nomination 
to the succession by the presiding Mohunt and a deed of 
gift, in his favour, of the temple and its appenages. 

0 In the case of a monrasi mutt the investiture by the 
leading neighbouring Mohunh at the bnndhara ceremony 
of one who cannot prove that he was actually appointed 
by the last Mohunt, is not sufficient, in the absence of 
proof that he has no right to be so appointed as being 
senior chela of the last Mohunt , to entitle him to succeed 
to the gadi? 

The rule of succession to the office of Geer is very 
much like that of a mutt . It seems that in accordance 
with the immemorial custom the Geer for the time being 
nominated his successor. Failing such nomination the 
disciples assemble at the place where he died, elect his 
successor and the person so nominated becomes Geer by 
virtue of such nomination. He must be initiated and 
become a sanngasi, otherwise he cannot be entitled to the 
rights and privileges of • Geer . The essence of initiation 
consists in the person initiated repeating the presha or 
samigasa maiitram as it is pronounced by the Geer 
who nominates him. The text of the presha mavtram 

1 Mohunt Rama Xooj Dot* v. Bom, L. R* 743 p. 748 (181)9). 

Mofotnt .Dcbraj Dorn 0 8. D. Sel. • 6 8. D. M. Rep. 262 (1889). 

Rep. 262 p< 268 (1889). This s Sitaper*hnd v. Thrift nr daw r> 

ease was referred to in Mummer-' % 0. L, R. 78 (1879). 

v. The Advocate- General 1 
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as given in the dishhitiyam means ‘I hereby renounce 
love of children, of wealth, and of the world* ; and when 
time and circumstances permit, it is uttered whilst going 
through the ritual prescribed for becoming sannyasi and 
after performing certain preliminary ceremonies, one of 
which consists in jeeva-sraddham whereby the person 
becoming a sannyasi is required to perform his own sradd/ia 
or death ceremony and thereby determine his status as a 
grihastha or house-holder, or, in legal phraseology, to 
suffer civil death in relation to his natural family. He 
receives npadesam if made in the regular mode, after 
performing jeeva-sraddham q,nd by pronouncing the ptetha 
mantram, 1 Having regard to the intention with which 
the npadesam is made the repetition of the npadesa 
mantram by the disciple was of its essence, otherwise lie 
could not have become the disciple of the late Geer, 
So where a plaintiff alleged that he was nominated 
by the late Geer, although the nomination was not concur- 
red in by the disciples, and that he was directed to become 
a sannyasi a day or two after his initiation but did not 
become so ; the Court held that on its appearing that the 
plaintiff did not repeat the presha mantram his npadesam 
was insufficient, and that as he did not become a sannyasi 
soon after the alleged initiation his right, if any, to the 
status of Geer ceased on his omission to do so.® 

Regarding the rights of succession to the office of a 
DharmaJcarta , or trustee, of a devaslhanam, or temple, at 
Rameswaram in Madura, the only law applicable is the 
custom and practice which are to be proved by 
evidence. The temple is one of the class of religious in 
stitutions described in section 4 of Act XX of 1863. And 
according to immemorial usage the d/iamakarta should be 
a Vellala pandaram, i. e., an ascetic of the Vellala caste. 
According to the established usage of the religious fonnda- 


1 Itn mjiirlwria r v. Yrguu Dili • t * llani/ai'liariar Ye flint Pilnbt- 
shntvr 13 Mail. 524 p. 543 (1890). tur 13 Mart. 524 (1890). 
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tiou, each dhannakarta iuitiatcs a Vellala layman and makes 
him an ascetic and thereafter appoints him as his succes- 
sor while in office and shortly before his death. It 
follows, therefore, that the appointment of a dharmakarta 
by one who has already ceased to hold the office will 
not be in accordance with the usage and will therefore 
be invalid . 1 

A very curious custom relating to the appointment of 
a Swcimi or head of a mutt was alleged in a very recent 
Madras case . 2 There the allegation of the plaintiff was that 
the two mutts , viz,, Bhandarkare and Bhinumfu, were 
dmndoa , i, e., interdependent mulls , aud that therefore, 
the Stoaini of each was entitled to appoint the other, in 
the event of the Smmi of either dying without having 
appointed and leaving a successor, or a vacancy occurring. 
Hut the Court did not go into the question as to whether 
the head of the mutt had such power to appoint as claimed 
by the plaintiff. The case was disposed of on the ground 
that as there was no vacancy no appointment could be 
made. For, it would seem, the tiioami who was adjudged 
a lunatic was alive when the plaintiff was appointed and 
lunacy docs not operate as a forfeiture of the acquired 
rights. 

Religious offices, as a rule, cannot bo the subject 
of sale. The office is res extra conunereium and no trustee 
or shibail has power to transfer or sell it for pecuniary 
consideration. Whether by custom of any particular ins- 
titution such alienation would be valid is a matter worth 
consideration. In a Madras case* the High Court did not 
go into the question, as the trustees of the temple did not 
appear in the Court of first appeal to raise the question 
of the inalienability of the office. But the facts were 

1 Itumalingtm Plllai v. VijthU v. VUlyanUlhl Tirthu Smmi, 27 
Ihif/iiHb Pilltii 16 Mail, 190 pp. 496, Mad. 435 (1903). 

497 (P.C,)|1893]. * Rangasatni v. liana yu 16 Mad. 

1 Vidytqmnm Tirthu Smmi 146 (1892). 
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these : the plaintiff sued for a declaration of his title as 
holder of a mirasi office in a certain temple under a 
sale-deed, by which the office and its emoluments were 
assigned to him by the first defendant. The second 
defendant claimed title to the office by purchase : other 
defendants were the trustees of the temple. The 
Court of first instance passed a decree as prayed for, 
but it was reversed on an appeal by the second 

defendant alone ; the trustees did not appear on ap- 
peal. On second appeal, it was held that the second 
defendant was not entitled to a decree on the sole ground 
that the office was res ejelra comtuercinm. As a matter of 
fact the second defendant himself admitted that the 
office was saleable, and the first defendant, who sold the 
office to the plaintiff, acquired his right, to it by purchase. 
It is, therefore, beyond all doubt, that the office in question 
is saleable and if so, that must be by custom attached to 
the institution. Hut supposing that such custom of sale 
of the office was established, would the alienation be valid V 
In this connection let us consider what the Privy Council 
said in Rajah Vnrmah Valia v. Ravi Vurna Mnlkaj There 
the point for determination was whether the uraima right, 
or the right of management of a pagoda , was transferable 
by custom. A certain Rajah (in Telliehery) claimed to be 
the assignee of the uraima right of certain pagoda and 
its subordinate chelrons under an assignment from the 
nrallers (trustees or managers) of the religious foundation. 
. The nrallers had no power under what may be called 
the common Law of India to transfer the uraima right 
to the Rajah, who relied on the custom of the institution 
sanctioning such assignment. The Privy Council held that 
“no custom which can qualify the general principle of law 
has been established in this case, and they desire to add 
that if the custom set up was one to sanction not merely 
the transfer of a trusteeship, but as in this case,' the sale 

4 I. A. 70 (187(5) S C. I Mad. 235. 
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of a trusteeship for the pecuniary advantage of the trustee, 
they would be disposed to hold that circumstance alone 
would justify a decision that the custom was bad in law." 

In view of this observation of their Lordships and on the 
broad ground of public policy, the sale of religious offices 
even by the custom of the institution should not be per- 
mitted. Apart from the question of public policy, since 
such alienation may render the object of the founder futile 
or frustrate the same altogether, any custom or usage 
sanctioning such alienation should certainly be regarded as 
bad or as an illegal custom, and must not be permitted to 
operate against or qualify the general principle of law; 

In Gnanasambanda Pandarn Sauuad/n v. Vein Panda raw 1 * 
'Where the hereditary trustees of a religious endowment sold 
their hereditary right of management and transferred the 
endowed property, the Judicial Committee held that the 
sales were null and void, in the absence of custom allowing 
them. The Judicial Committee referred to Rajah Vtirma/fs 
case but did not discuss whether such a custom would be 
valid. 

Priestly office may be hereditary, and succession thereto Priestly 
is' chiefly confined to the male line. In default of males, ottlce# 
however, females may succeed.* Like the office of a shdjaif, 
a priestly office with emoluments attached to it is also 
inalienable, and it would be contrary to public policy to 
allow offices like this to be transferred either by private 
sale or by sale in execution of a decree . 3 A person is not 
precluded from raising the question that lus priestly offie^ 
with emoluments are inalienable, because lie mortgaged. Ibe 
same . 4 It has, however, been held that the right to 
perforin worship carrying emoluments with it, is pro- 
perty subject to partition . 5 

1 *27 I. A, 09 (189.8). 493(1897). 

* Sitnrambkat v. Situ mm Ga- * Ibid 

6 Dorn H, 0. K. 250 (18G9). 5 Mitt a Kit nth Amlhicanj v. 

1 ftrimtti Afallika Dad v- lla* Neennytm Andhfmnj , 14 B, L. R. 

Clmkrararii, 1C. W. N 1G6 (1674), s.c. 22 W/K. 437. 
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Ill Sheoram Jirahmacharee v. Sukook/t Brahmackaree , 1 
it was held that the nephew of a deceased Bralmacharce , 
appointed to succeed him in the gadi of a religious en- 
dowment had a superior title to a chela in possession. 
It was found that the late Brahmackaree and his nephew 
belonged to the same tribe and country and that the 
former intended that the latter should succeed to the 
gadi on his death, The nephew being away on a pil- 
grimage to Juggernath his uncle died, and the chela, who 
was in no way related to the deceased, performed his 
funeral ceremonies and took possession of the yadi. The 
Court decided in favour of the nephew on no less than 
twelve solid reasons. 

A Bairuyee is not necessarily such a religious devotee 
that his goods are inherited by his pupil in the event 
of intestacy,* The goods of a lull are inherited by his 
mhga and not by his chela? In ( 'fopaldas Kuhamlae v. 
Uamodhurf in which the alienatiou of a mandeer by one 
of the six chelae of a hair ague guru without the concurrence 
of them all, was declared illegal, the court said : “ It was 
an old and unalterable rule among bairageee that the chelae 
were joint heirs to the mandeer and had an equal interest 
in it, so that one alone could not alienate it without the 
consent of all, 0 A person having become a bairuyee, but 
retained the style and title of Rajah, and mixed in worldly 
aflairand continued with his family, was held not to have 
become an ascetic or religions devotee, to such an extent as 
to exclude his adopted son from succeeding to his property, 
whether acquired before or after his becoming a hairagee? 

The principle of succession upon which one member 
of an order of ascetics succeeds to another is based entirely 


1 3 8. I). Sol. Rep. 477 (1821), t youth of Sittamm Dow, 2 Boulnoi* 

* (rob hid Dim v, Ram mho y 8(1859;, 

Jemadar, 1 Fulton 217 (1843), 4 Molt Hat Mttdhoobun Dam v. 

1 Ibid* Harry Kuhen llhmj, 8 8 s # B* 

1 Borr, 439 (1812). Sec In the Deeis, 1089 (1852). 
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upon fellowship and personal association wiili that other, 
ami a stranger, though of the same order, is excluded. 1 

Den lit tar lands are endowed lands for religious pur- 
poses. They are not heredituble property. But the 
management of them for religious uses devolves on the 
heirs of the person who made the endowment. The 
heirs may, by mutual consent, separate and form distinct 
religious endowments. But should one of the heirs sell the 
portion of the eudowed land under his management, he can- 
not claim a share of the portion managed by the others.* 
Strictly speaking devuUur property is not divisible. 
The succession to the office of the detail is regulated 
by the rules laid down by the founder. Where no such 
rules have been laid down, the management may be held 
by turns by the heirs. 8 In a Madras case, however, it 
has been held that according to the usage, in the Tinnevclly 
district, the eldest male heir of a deceased trustee succeeds 
as trustee.* This, according to the Hindu law, is the 
rule of succession to the office of a shebait, viz., by 
primogeniture. 

The sect of grikustha Cjomiiis living mostly in Hard- 
war, Debra Dun and other adjacent places in the United 
Provinces belong to the order of munyasu known as Giris. 
This order was founded by Sankaracharya in the eighth 
century of the Christian era. Originally the members 
of this order were supposed to renounce the world and 
were strictly ascetics. The wealth of the ascetic consisted 
of his stick, begging bowl and the like, and was invalu* 

' Kfnitfijendur Narnia Chow • 1 XuhaftMen v. //arris Ch under 

dhunj v. Sharupyir Oyhorenath, 2 Morley’s Digest HO. Mitt a 
t Oal. 543 (1878), s. C. 8 Shorn e Kunth Audkicary v. Nverunjun 
29 Notes. See also Chhajjn.Gir Andhieary, 14 B. L. R. 106 (1874) ; 
v* DimH, 29 All, 109 (1900). S. C. 22 W. R. 497 ; Mancha ram v. 

* Elder Widow of Baja Chatter Pro ushanka r, 0 Bom, 298 (1882), 

Sein, v, Younger Widow of Baja 4 Purapparanal inyaw J'hrfti 
Chatter Sen 1 S. D, Set, Uep,, 180 v. Mill as Iran Chetti , 1 Mad. IT. O. 
(1807). R., 4X5 (1809), 
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able to his disciples. In course of. time these bodies ac- 
quired wealth, and so far from practising habits of stem 
austerity took to habits of luxury and worldliness. A 
section of them married and became grihat/ha (house- holder) 
while the remainder observed celibacy and are known as 
Nihaugs. 1 The grihaetha Gosaim are subject generally to 
Hindu Law . 1 Among the Nihangs, i.e., naked, free from 
care, as distinguished from grihastha, succession is governed 
by the special custom of the sect, i. e., in favour of 
the disciples of the gum and not of his heirs . 1 * 

In Chhajan Qir v. liman 4 in which the parties belonged 
to the order of Giris, a sect of grihastha gouains, a 
custom was set up by virtue of which the widow of 
a deceased gosaiu was entitled, with the concurrence 
of the elders of the sect, to adopt a chela and succes- 
sor to her deceased husband. But upon the evidence 
it was found that this novel custom was not substan- 
tiated. 

In the above case the Court also made certain obser- 
vations with reference to a posthumous chela. The 
authority that a posthumous disciple may be appointed to a 
deceased ascetic may be found in West and Bidder's Hindu 
Law . 5 There, in answer to the question whether a Gosain, 
either of the sect Puri, Girt or Bharathi acquired a vatan 
like that of a Patil or Knlkdrani, can it descend to his or 
his wife’s disciple, the reply is : — ‘‘Among the Gosains of 
the above-mentioned sects, a disciple is as good an heir 
<as a son among other people. If a disciple was not nomi- 
nated by the male Gomn his wife may nominate one to 
succeed to her estate in the same manner as a widow 
among other classes is allowed to adopt a son/' The 

1 Chhajju Orr v. Dhcak 29 All. (1001), 

109 J>. Ill (1906) ; see also Bamle.o * Afohvnt Gajraj Puri v. Ach* 
v. Gharih j 9a*, IB All. 256 p. 259 aihar Puri 21 I. A. 17 (1893> 
(1890); * 29 All 109 (1906). 

2 Colludin' of Dacca v, fagot 5 See Vol. I, p. 565. 

Chmfar Gomm g8 Cal 60S , - 
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Court, however, said that the authority cited by the Pundits 
in support of this answer did not hear out the alleged 
practice. Moreover the answer would aim to presuppose 
that the deooftsed gosain for whom his wife may nominate 
a chela to succeed him had disciples, and that it was one 
of these disciples whom she might nominate as his suc- 
cessor. A person who has had no association with a spiri- 
tual guide cannot, except by a fiction, be bis chela. A 
posthumous chela is a contradiction in terms . 1 

In Bombay there is a class of gosains, called gharhari 
Gosains , who are competent to contract valid marriage.* 
Vahhmvite gurus are, as a rule, house-holders and so 
are the Shivltn . A Mohunt of a vaubiavile akfum , or 
of a shivite mutt, may marry. And the ordinary Hindu 
law of inheritance governs the succession to these insti- 
tutions. 

The expressions Dasname Sannt/asi and Gosavis Zundivale 
do not indicate individuals. They indicate a group or 
community of sunny ash or gamins? In Steele's Hindu 
Law and Customs there is an appendix which deals with the 
custom of Gosains , and it is there said that “all questions 
relating to the internal administration and discipline of the 
order are decided by an assembly called the Dasname which 
should consist of the disciples of the ten founders from 
whom they take their name/’ A grant to dasname sunny asi 
or go min zundivale is a grant to an assembly or com- 
munity of sannymisj or to a group or community of 
gosains , ami not any particular individuals as such. 1 

The law of the country recognizes fluctuating commu- 
nities as legal person re capable of owning property, as for 
instance, the caste, the village. Dasname Sannaysis and 
Gosavi Zundivale are similar communities composed of the 
religious elements their names indicate. A corporate body 

' 29 All. 115. 1 Slccle's Hindu Law ami ( 'us* 

• 0 it ba t v. SMcbaha* (Hr a tarns, p. 43a, 

Bom, L. It. 318 (1903). 
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is dissolved by the total loss of all its members, bat on 
such dissolution there is no escheat, to the Crown either 
of its lands or its rent-charges. On the dissolution of 
the corporations the cause of the grant fails and the 
effect of a dissolution on the corporation's rent-charges is 
that they become extinguished. As in the ease of the 
death of a grantee of an annual payment out of land 
to last during the term of his life, the payment sinks 
into laud on its determination, so where a grantee is a 
community and the grant is to last during the term of 
its existence, on its dissolution a similar result follows . 1 2 * 

Ordinarily a marriage by a mokunt or gomu of a 
temple is a disqualification to his right to the gadi. As 
a mohint is supposed to have renounced all worldly 
desires and pleasures his marriage would be regarded as in- 
valid and his widow will have no right to inherit . 4 The 
Hindu Law does not recognize the validity of a marriage 
by a gomin who officiates as a priest of a temple. At 
I lard war no doubt there are gotta in* who contract mar- 
riages. But they are known as gri/iad/ia gomin* and are 
entirely engaged in secular occupations. 

Amongst the class of Fakir*, called Burhit , s marriage 
incapacitates for election to the- office of a mohint. A 
mohint having nominated one of his pupils to be his 
heir and successor is competent to depose such pupil by. 
reason of his subsequent marriage, and to nominate another 
of his pupils to succeed him in his office and property 
dn the room of- the pupil so deposed.* The Court 
Pnndit gave the following opinion :~“The adoption of a 


1 The Secret ary of State for 
India v, JJaihatrao 28 Horn. 270 
(1903). 

* (in hq apt m j \ K Jen nee 

2 N. W.’p. Dccis (Sel. Rep.) 49 
(1854). 

* A Jiurhft ascetic is one who 

has no desire for the enjoyments 


and pleasures, either of tins world 
ei:., the earth, or of the next 
world ri: , paradise. (This is the 
definition given in the Vcdant 
Books), 

1 Xu ruing Dan* v, Pearce Dill 
2N. W. P. Dccis 249 (1855). 
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gosain by a mohml is an act not mentioned in the 
Shaslras, nor spoken of among men ; for adoption is the 
practice of worldly persons ; whereas amongst mohnuls , 
it is customary merely to select pupils. Yet if a mohnnt 
should adopt, the act would not prove worldliness on 
his part, nor would he thereby become a worldly, or a 
family man, but such a procedure would certainly be 
opposed to the religious customs of his fraternity. 
Amongst (maim it is considered highly improper 
for a mohnnt to marry. A guru, can, therefore, deprive 
a pupil, who has contracted marriage, of his right to 
succeed to the office of mohnnt and bestow the same 
to another pupil.” This was a case of the gosaius of 
oUrindabuu, and with reference to them the Pundit said : — 
“Among- the gamins of Brindabun, also, a gum is 
competent to deprive the chela first appointed, if he marry, 
of his title to succession and to appoint auotber chela 
in his stead ; for a virtuous chela , who is entitled to 
inherit the estate of a deceased guru, become disqualified 
by marriage as this is the condition of family men, and 
a chela has no title to inherit the estate of a family 
man.” 

But among the gosaius of the Deccan and certain 
other places marriage does not work a forfeiture of the 
office of mohnnt and the rights and property appendant 
to it. In Gosain Itambharli Jagrnpbharti v. Mahnut Ishvar - 
tj/uirti 1 the Court held that where the plaintiff proved 
his right of succession to a mutt on the death of its 
mohunty the burden of proving that his subsequent mar- 
riage worked a forfeiture of his office and its appendant 
property and rights, lay upon the defendant who 
impugned the plaintiff’s right on account of the marriage. 
Their Lordships observed : “In paragraph i) of Ap- 
pendix B, the Essay of Mr, Warden on Gosaius annexed to 
Mr. Steele’s Work on Caste p. 434 (2nd Edn.) it is, in sub- 



1 5 Hum, m (1880). 
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stance; said that Garnm wandered so far from the road 
'asceticism, celebacy, chastity) they professed to follow is 
to form matrimonial connections and became in every 
respect as worldly as their neighbours, but are not ac- 
knowledged as (lomux except in the Deccan* The evidence 
in this ease, however, shows that the exceptions made by the 
author must be extended to other places than the Deccan 
also* It has been proved that the Marti sect of Gomim 
in the locality whence this appeal comes, very generally 
marry ; and although it has not been proved that there 
has been within the memory of the witnesses in this 
case any instance of a Mo hunt of the mull of Dkndhmlan 
being married, yet it has been established that the 
MoJinnU of several adjacent mull* are so, and there is 
one, if not two, instances, of married member of the Marti 
sect being a Mohunt of a mutt .” 1 * 

The question of the right of women to be Adhihan 
was decided in Vooran Narain Dull v. Kas/tmnrree Dome? 
There it was found that the lady, the widow of the deceased 
Ad/nkari , gave “ monlro* ” which were accepted and was 
nominated by her deceased husband to be Adhihri . Ami 
prior to the institution of the suit no one disputed her 
right to be such* The Court observed: “It has been 
held in tin’s Court that a woman can be a mdmllce and 
that the profits of a devnUur can be received by a female. 
VYY are not shown that a woman cannot bean Adhikari” 
The Court, in this ease, did not call for any Tyataxlhi 
from the Pundits, In an early case 3 in Bombay the 
question for determination was whether a Hindu female 
was competent to perform, either in person or vicariously, 
the services for the maintenance of which a religious en- 
dowment had been granted. There the widow of one of 
the descendants of the grantee of a Vart/tas/tan , or annual 

1 5 Bom, <584, See linltfir v, Gomrh in Bombay Jttfrtt . 

Uhond (Hr 5 Bom. I*. K. 114 * 8 VV. H.180 <1805}. 

(iai)2) ami OH a fat i v. Shirt* ha fat* 1 Knhucbhat v, Jihai/irtti hi JJtti, 

Oir, Ibid 318 ( 1 14 OH). Hoc Gharhari 3 Bom. H. C, It. 75 (1805), 
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allowance, — paid from the Government Treaty for tlie 
performance of religions services ili a Hiudu tempfe ) -- j sued 
to recover arrears due to her husband’s blanch of tire 
family from another descendant who had received the 
whole stipend, and it had been found by tire Court below 
that, by tire usage of the family, the duties of tire office 
had been performed in rotation, and tire stipend distributed 
amongst the descendants of the grantee in certain fixed 
proportions. The High Court, however, dismissed her 
claim on other grounds. . . 

In HiUram Mat v. Sitaram Gancd' the same Court 
held that the descendants claiming through females 
(daughter’s sons) could claim to sueceed to a hereditary 
priestly office. In Mmcooverbai v. The Advocate General* 
it Was . held that, in the emjvgee bairdgee community, 
females are recognized as mhnnts and that the position and 
statue of these bairagee mohtiuts Was almost identical with 
that of mohunk in otlrer parts of India. The Madias 
High Court in several cases has laid down that females 
may be dhamakartae . s But the Stiddcr Court of the N ( -W. 

Provinces ban held that though a female may be the dis- 
ciple of a gossain, she cannot succeed to his property, tire 
succession being confined to male chelae or disciples* 
and Gkarban Gosavis* are foU'nd in 
The former are a class of celibates who are, 
respects* secular. Among them the devolution of pro- Bl) mbay. 
petty is governed by the rules which apply to strict ascetics. 


‘8 lk>m. H, C. IX (A. U. J.) 250 Pad bant ok an Ain tidal v. dadoo- 

mo nee Dome, 23 \V\ K. 300 (i\<J.) 
* l Bom. fi. 11. 743 (1833). [1877)] ; Maharanee Shibt'xwn rcc 

1 S*unidd'ri£ft(ja i'henar v. Poo* Pc bio V. Mtdhooranath Aekarjo t 

mmnngar, Mad. S. IX A. 43 13 Moo. I* A. 270(18^), 

(1850); Sashimmal v. Parker, K Sang rani. Singh \\ PckecPntt, 
Mad. S.D.A. 237 (1853); Sadagopah 2 N. W. P. Dceis, 235 (1855). 

Cherry v, Sadagopah Cherry, Mad. 3 See Steeles Laic and Out oat a 
8. L), A 55 (1854), See also Had Hindu (Me* p, 444 re tiliar* 
Pau Pftbi v. The Secy, of State, bari Gosavis. 

Mia, 5 Cal. 228 (1873) ; 
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But iu practice nispra/ti gosavis have in numerous eases 
contracted morganatic or formal marriages and thus become 
known as gharlari gosavis. The gharlari gosavis arc 
eqmpetcut to contract valid and lawful marriage. They 
do' not form a distinct body governed by a different rule 
of inheritance from the mprahi gosavis. The widow of 
a gharlari gosavi is not entitled to succeed to his property 
in preference to the chela of a gnrulhaubantl of the 
deceased, but she is entitled to residence in and main- 
tenance from the property of her deceased husband. 1 

According to the custom obtaining among gharlari 
gosavis, a stranger may be adopted, who would acquire 
rights of succession superior to a son born, but one son 
is never adopted to the prejudice of the others, and in 
the absence of au adopted stranger, sons succeed equally.* 

A grant to a gosavi and his disciples iu perpetual 
succession coupled with discretions which practically make 
it an endowment of a mitU with a limitation of the en- 
joyment to a particular line of celebrants of the worship 
therein, does not entitle an individual gosavi to encumber 
the endowment beyond his own life. A grant to a gosavi 
and his disciples is intended by a Hindu grantor to be a 
perpetual fountain of merit producing benefit to himself, 
aud this intention would be entirely defeated by the divi- 
sion of the gift at the will of any unprincipled successor 
of the original grantee to purely secular uses. In a 
particular case* the grant declared that the allowance was 
t to be enjoyed by the grantees and by his disciples and 
successors from generation to generation. The grant was 
for the worship of the goddess of wealth aud for feeding 
and otherwise supporting poor and deserving people. Such 
a grant cannot be said to be equivalent to a grant to a 
man and his heirs. 


1 Gita hoi v. Ski en (mi lot# Gif. L. R. Ill (1002). 

5 Bom. L. K. 319 (1003). 8 Khumlekaml v. Mohiidv^jh' 1 

* Jialtjir v, Dhond G'ir, 5 Bom. 12 Bom. H. C. 1(. 214 (1875). 
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In the ease of Mo/mvt Bum Swoop Daw v. Kadee J/in.' 
it lias been held that a moknnl. in charge of an endowment 
cannot, except distinctly for its benefit, encumber it be- 
yond his own life. The same principle should govern the 
grant to a goiavi and his disciples. An individual goxavi 
is no more at liberty to sell the endowment than a 
ratandar the endowment of his office. 

The existence in India of dancing girls in connection 
with Hindu temples is according to the ancient established 
usage of the country, and the Court “would be taking far 
too much upon itself,” (to quote the words of Sargent, C.J.,) 
“to say that it is so opposed to ‘the legal consciousness ’ 
of the community at the present day as to justify the 
Court in refusing to recognize existing endowments in 
connection with such an institution ”. 4 Accordingly, where 
the plaintiff sued, as the adopted daughter of a dancing girl 
attached to a temple, to redeem and have her right recognized 
to manage the hum lands assigned as the remuneration 
for the temple office, her claim having been rejected 
on the ground that the adoption could not be recognized 
by the Civil Court, the High Court held that the 
plaintiff’s suit should be allowed. The lands in question 
were not claimed as being the property of the last in- 
cumbent, but as a part of the endowment of the temple 
of which she had been the manager. The alleged adop- 
tion only had effect as nominating the plaintiff to be the 
successor in the management, and if it was the custom 
of the temple that the actual incumbent of the office of 
dancing girl in the temple should nominate her successor, 
the Courts of Law could not refuse to recognize it, such 
custom being recognized in the country.* 

In ordinary parlance, the term ‘‘kallai,’ as applied to 
temple . endowments, signifies a special endowment for 
certain specific service or religious charity in the temple. 

1 20 W. It, 471. * Tara Anikin v. Nana laiti* 

1 H Bom. 90 p. 93. Man, 14 Rom. 90 (1889). 
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Ardajma kallai, or endowment for midnight service, is an 
iustancc of the former ami Aunadava kallai, or an endow- 
ment fov distributing gratis food for lbs poor, is an 
example of; the latter. In this sense the word, kail at is 
used in contradistinction to the endowment . designed 
generally for the up-keep and maintenance of the temple. 
In the case of some important temples, the sources of 
their income arc classified into distinct endowments ac- 
cording to their importance ; each endowment is placed 
under a separate trustee and specific items of expenditure 
are assigned to its legitimate charges to be paid therefrom. 
Each of such endowments is called also a kallai, and the 
trustee who administers it is called the katlaigar , or the 
stanik of the particular ‘kallai , 1 

Ih Tyihilivga Paudvra Savnadhi v. Somasundara 
Mtidaliar' 1 the term kallai is used in this sense. There the 
jpmcigefdars, or managers of a temple, being directed by 
the Magistrate to repair the gateway of a store-house 
within the temple precincts and under their immediate 
control, spent some money in so doing from the funds of 
a kallai, or endowment of which they were managers. 
They then sued the trustees of two other kalian for re- 
covery of the said sum on the ground that, by the usage 
of the temple* the costs of repairs were payable from the 
defendant’s income and asked for a declaration that the duty 
of executing repairs fell upon the defendant’s katlais. It 
was held that in the absence of any endowment or trust- 
-deed regarding the katlais the decision must be found 
in the usage of the temple, upon proof of which judg- 
ment was given for the plaintiffs, ami a declaration 
added to the effect that the defendants were liable for 
repairs to the temple so far as the surplus funds of their 
katlais should permit. 


Vythil inga Pandura San /tad hi 199 p. 200 (1899). 

v, Somasundara dfvdaUar 17 Mad. * 17 Mad. 199 (1893). 
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The temple of Kachanknrmi is an ancient- Hindu temple 
in South Malabar. It is of such antiquity that nothing is 
known as to its foundation or original constitution. In 
a suit its /trailers , or managers, sought for a declaration that 
they themselves were entitled to the exclusive management 
of the temple and that the defendants had no right over, 
or right of management in, the said temple. The defen- 
dants, representing the Nnmbuidri family, were the descend- 
ants of the former rulers of the locality, and, as such, pos- 
sessed certain sovereign rights of superintending the temple. 
These rights were called their melkoima rights. Disputes 
having arisen, the predecessors of the parties in 1815 and 
again in 1871 had compromised litigation and agreed, with 
flic result that they had since then continued to act upon 
the agreement that they should jointly exercise the powers 
of management. It was accordingly decided that the com- 
promise so agreed to was binding upon the plaintiffs, 

( ’ nnlltn ) and that the usage which had been followed since 
1 8 Id, was the )>est exponent of the melkoima right and 
that the compromise could not be re-opened. 1 

Sanjogec bairagees are religious mendicants, drawn from 
any caste. They are a distinct section of the Hindu com- 
munity in Bombay. The origin and status of the Bombay 
hairagee mohnnts is not wholly free from obscurity. Their 
position, if not identical with that of mohnnts in other 
parts of India, bears a strong analogy to it. Among these 
bairagees a female can be appointed a mohnnt . The proce- 
dure of appointing a mohnnt is the same as in other cases, 
w*., the mohnnt incumbent nominates his successor, and 
other hairagees at the bnndhara of the deceased mohnnt 
invest the person elected with the mohnnt’ s chndder accord- 
ing to the recognized formalities prescribed for such an 
occasion. 2 

ChmiliHAHcth Manuhcl iV7- 8 Dhuneoorerbai v. Advocate* 
'■(thudhen. A ambudivapml v. Ven, General 1 Boro. h. It. 7411 p. 747, 
!tunat Sivarnpatln) /V ft V. v. 740 (1890). 

Nnnbidi 18 Mini. 1 ( 1 S 94 J 
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Uairngcr 
mutt* 1 : 
succession. 


A reference to sauj ogees was made by theSudder Dew 
any Adawlut in relation to succession to a mutt in Puri. 

There it was held that the office of a mohnni of that 

particular mutt passed to that class of moll tints who are 
known as nghunjee ? ov hogjogee, i. <?., ascetics, and not to 
the sanjogees , l 

The term hairagee is applied to the vaishnavas of 
the ratiianumke class or its ramifications. 2 The rama* 
nunilce class would appear to have recognized custom 
in respect of succession, and where on the demise of 
the superior of a mult there is no chela to succeed, the 
heads of the mutts , who look up to some one of their 

own order as chief, and refer to that superior connected 

with their founder as the common head, assemble under 
the presidenee of such superior mohuuf, or, in his 
absence, some other mohunt , and elect a successor from 
the pupils of some other teacher. The Court observed : 
“It should be ascertained upon evidence to what sect 
of bairagees , the deceased mohunt and his predecessors 
belonged, whether they acknowledge any superior of any 
mutt as entitled to preside at the election of a successor 
or whether this mutt is isolated and apart from other 
hairagees ’ mutts , and, further, whether there is any usage 
to regulate the successor to a mull or whether each 
mutt has its own peculiar custom and is not bound by 
what prevails amongst hairagees of the same tribe. 
It may be that hitherto the chela has succeeded to 
r tlie gum as a matter of course. But here, as there are 
no eh das f so the case should be decided according to 
usage of other mulls of the same tribe, unless it be 
established that each mult can regulate its own successor, 
and that some particular rule has prevailed in the case 
of this mutt, so as to entitle the plaintiff to succeed : 
and that the late hairagee belonged to no tribe or com- 


* Mohunt (to pal Dm v, Mobint (1851). 

Kirpa Ram Dasx 7 I). Dec is 162' * Vide Wilson’s Sects of Hindu** 
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munity so as to bitid the succession by the rules of that 
community .’ 1 

The rule of succession to an Adhinam formed the Succession to 
subject of decision in a Madras case . 2 The plaintiff was an Adhinam. 
pandara sannadhi aud, as such, the representative for the 
time being of the adhinam , and the defendant claimed to be 
iambiran of the disputed mutt, which was founded by 
a member of the adhinam. The plaintiff contended that 
the mull belonged to his adhinam , that the appointment 
of Iambiran of that mult rested with him, and that only 
Iambi raus of his adhinam were eligible to be appointed ; 
that the defendant's succession to that appointment under 
the Will of his predecessor was illegal and invalid. The 
Oourt held that the mult was affiliated to the adhinam , 
but that the head of the adhinam was not entitled to an 
order for delivery of the property of the mull to himself 
or to his appointee. On the evidence as to the usage in 
the establishments in question, it was found that, the head 
of the mull was entitled to appoint his successor, but that 
his election was limited to members of the adhinam ; and 
the head of the adhinam was entitled to enforce this 
ride, though he \vas bound to invest a disciple’s property 
nominated by the head of the mull, the defendant not being 
a disciple of the adhinam . 

ll-im /) (x fi tf /\ ///.*.? v, UuHpi Snnnrulfti v Kandammi Turn hiring 

3 Ag. H. 0, m (1808). 10 Mari, l\V> (1880). 

* (iifjom SitntbrnM't Panda tut » 
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HINDU CUSTOMS. 

Inheritance. 

In dealing with customary rules of inheritance in this 
chapter we should remind our readers that those regarding 
Impartible Estates or Religious Establishments have been 
noted under each head separately and we do not wish 
to repeat them here. Herein we propose to delineate other 
customs relating to succession which have received re- 
cognition by the British Courts. In cases of inheritance 
knlacliar or family custom has the prescriptive force of 
law 1 and we will see how family custom has prevailed over 
ordinary law. 

The exclusive right of succession of an eldest son is 
limited to Regalities and ancient zemindaries when the 
common Hindu law of inheritance gives place to the 
usage of the family or of the country . 3 Such right does 
not affect zemindaries acquired by recent purchase, it 
being only applicable to Regalities and ancient zemin- 
daries . 1 

In matters of succession there is no difference between 
sons by a first wife and those by subsequent wife or wives. 
According to the Hindu law sons by different mothers 
inherit equally. A distribution of the paternal estate is 
made among them not with reference to mothers but with 
reference to the number of sons. Similarly , where by family 
custom the rule of primogeniture prevails, the eldest son 
whether born of the first wife or any one of the other 

* Sum nut Si n <j h v. Khntnn yttr. Mini. lAcis. 27 llSli)). 

Singh, 2 S. lb Sol Hop., 1 ! <• (M7) * Jnyn nun dh-u t'otc v. hondut'on\ 

[ISM). Mini. bed*. 112 (l<SUq. 1 MorlcyV 

* Moot oorntyn tht dor hr/ /oso toy Dig, 1S<S 

Moniyor v. Tootttfw i{nxatn y Mo/ti- 
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subsequently married wives, will have the preferential 
right to succeed to the estate of his deceased father. The 
rank of the senior wife or the priority of her marriage 
will have nothing to do with her son's succession, if he 
does not happen to he the first born or eldest son of 
his father . 1 Sometimes by custom the reverse rule may 
prevail, as among the Kumbla zemindars. There, accord- 
ing to a valid custom, the son by a senior wife has a prior 
right of succession to a son by a junior wife, even if 
the latter is the elder son . 2 * * The Privy Council has held 
in two cases that priority of birth of a son is not affected 
by the prior marriage of the mother . 8 But both these 
decisions are authorities only for the proposition that as 
between sons born of wives, equals in class and without 
any other distinctions, there is no seniority in right of 
their mothers, but that the seniority recognized, is accord- 
ing to birth. Their Lordships did not decide the rule 
of succession in the case when the wives are of differ- 
ent caste or class, and their marriages have taken place 
under different forms. In Ramimuni Kawtn/u Naik v. 
Siuidai'aliitgasaiui Ka/aaga Naik* the Madras High Court 
had to decide this point. There, the plaintiff's mother 
and the defendant's mother were not equal in caste or 
class. There was the further distinction, vi;. t the former 
was a dagger wife , 5 * * whilst the latter was married by the 
pure caste rites without the intervention of a dagger. 
After considering various authorities the Court was of 
opinion that the rule of succession should be one of pnt- 


1 Rajah lhufhomith Star/ It v. 

Rajah JJurrihnr Singh , 7 S. It. 
Sel Uep. 126 (1813). 

B Rama Mini K. Xaih v. S. A, Xaih 

17 Mail. 422 p. 487 (1 891) : s. c. in 

the Privy Council 2t> I.A. «5 (189!t). 

1 Ra nialahsh in i Annual v. Sh‘a- 

na nt ha Prnnnal Selim ra tja r, 14 

Uoa. I. A. 570 (1872) ; S. C. 17 


W. It. 55: 1 : S. C. 12 15. 1i. II. 8W : 

7 hilila Ra map /at Xai/anivant \ 
Rant/run Sen ha m m a Xai/anirarn, 

8 I. A 1 (1880) : S.C. 8 C. L. Il . 
815 : 2 Mail. 280. See also 5 I >om. 
11. C. U. 161. 

« 17 Maxi. 122(1801). 
r> See infra under Marriage and 
Divorce. Cliap. VI II. 
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ference iu favour of the son by a wife of the same caste 
or rank. Thus between sons of mothers of the same caste 
but of different classes therein, the right of a junior son 
by a first married wife, if she be of a higher class, is 
superior to that of an elder son of a wife of lower class/ 

Among Tipperah Rajahs, sons of slave girls or kachna 
Ranis married in an inferior form have equal right of 
succession to the Raj with the sons by Ranis married in 
a regular form. 8 

In the family of the Rajah of Foolkoosunah in 
Manbhoom, there are two classes of Ranis — bkati and 
beblialL Bkati Ranis are those who can eat rice with 
the Rajah or whose rice can he taken by the Rajah. 
Bvbhati or hhegurbhati Ranis are those whose rice cannot 
he eaten by, or, who cannot eat rice, with the Rajah. In 
Rajah Nugeudttr Naraiii v. Rughoonath N drain Deg , 1 the 
defendant, a younger son of the Rajah, opposed the claim 
of the plaintiff on the ground that the latter was the son 
of a bebhafi Rani she being of the Silda family", and 1 as 
such could not attain to the Raj ; and that, in order to 
succeed lie must prove a k alack ar or family custom to that 
effect. It was undisputed, however, that according to the 
custom of inheritance in the family, the succession to the 
estate devolved to a single heir to the exclusion of the 
other heirs of the deceased. The plaintiff was the eldest son 
and therefore presumably would he the successor to his 
father. The parties were Kslutlrgas. It appeared that the 
family of the Rajahs of nine Mahals in the Jungle Mahals 
were of higher dignity than the other Rajput families. 
One of these was the Tong family, that of the Rajah of 
Foolkoosunah j others were the Dholl, Mull, &e. The 

1 Sec Family Customs $Njmi Divorce, (Jimp. VIII < hifi'tt a* 
p. 58, for a rule of succession between flic issue of a Mtyiu mar- 
bet ween a son by a /Mat Karri and riage and a birth i marriage, 
a son by ii/fhiMihaJu llani in tiro * See under Marriage and 
Tributary Mahals in Cuttack ; Divorce, Infra, 
and also under Marriage ami 1 W, K. (18(H) 20. 
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SilJa, Samunt, and Soor families, tliouo-h Rajputs and 
KMryw, were considered of somewlmt inferior grades. 
The High Court of Bengal having considered the evidence 
observed : — “ The conclusion is that there is* absolutely 
nothing in the evidence to show that the son of a Rani of 
the Samunt family may not succeed to the Raj in the Tong 
or Foollfoosunah family; that, on the contrary, there is 
strong evidence that he may do so. No single instance 
has been cited or referred to in any of the proceedings to 
show that amongst the legitimate sons of these Rajput 
families, the claim of an elder son born of a Samunt 
mother has been treated as subordinate, or postponed to, 
that: of a younger son, born of a Rani of the nine 
families, And there is nothing in Hindu law to counte- 
nance such a distinction between legitimate children born 
of mothers of the same great caste” 

We have already dealt with the exclusion of females 
from succession in connection with Impartible Estates . 1 
In Russia Lull B/nutj v. Vurnah Muunee 1 a childless widow 
claimed the share of her husband. Her claim was opposed 
by other sharers on the ground that by a custom of the 
family, if a person died without direct male issue, neither 
his wife, daughter or daughter’s son can succeed. Upon 
the evidence it v*as held by a majority of Judges that 
the custom of excluding childless widows had been fully 
and satisfactorily established. In Hurjore v. Magana 1 
the paternal grandmother of a deceased share-holder 
claimed to inherit in preference to his male collateral re* 
lations. The latter replied that she being a female was 
excluded frpm the inheritance by the custom of the family 
and tribes of the Pande Brahmans in Oudh to which the 
parties belonged. But upon evidence, including the village 
Wajib' ul-urz, the customary exclusion of females as alleged 
was not substantiated. According to the law and usage 

‘ Vide. Sujm p. 186. 1 10 Cal 557 (P. C.) (1883), 

*'■8. T>, Decia 205 (1847). 
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of the Benares school, a brother’s widow has no place in 
the line of heirs ; nor is she entitled to succeed by right 
of survivorship.' 

In a Bombay case the allegation was that among the 
Gohel Girassias, according to the elistom, the widows and 
daughters were excluded from inheritance. The lower court 
found that the custom proved excluded daughters, but not 
widows, front inheritance. The High Court, however, 
after examining evidence, held that the custom to exclude 
daughters was not proved.* From the absence of any 
finding regarding widow’s claim it may be surmised that 
the widows are not excluded. 

In a Madias case it was alleged that according to the 
custom prevailing in Southern India, the senior widow by 
date of marriage succeeds in the first instance, the others 
. inheriting in their turn as they survive, hut being only 
entitled in the meantime to be maintained by the first. 
This cn>tom is not supported by the decision of the Courts, 
nor by any text-writer of paramount authority in the Madras 
Presidency. Consequently it was held that the ordinary 
Hindu law prevailed, according to which the separate pro- 
perty of the deceased husband is taken by all the widows 
as a joint estate for life, with rights of equal beneficial 
enjoyment and of survivorship.* 

iHiuglitw. Among the Jamboo Brahmans if a man dies leaving a 
daughter and no male issue, the daughter and her daughter 
would inherit his property, even when undivided, in pre- 
ference to the collaterals of the deceased, in accordance 
with the custom oP the caste . 4 Among the members of 
the Utpat families of Pandhnrpur in the Solapur district, 
daughters are excluded from succession by a long and a 

‘ Jagdamha Kove v. S Wrdary put hi Rad ha muni 1 Mail. 200 
of State 16 Cal, 367 (1889), (p. c.) [1877], 

2 Demi Rauch hod das YithaJdas • Dvsmevs Jhmfshnuhtr t. 
v. Ramil Nathvhhai Keshahai Raves Manhwwar and IMa 
21 Dora. 110 (1895), Bom. Sel. Rep. 122 (1838), Motley’s 

• Raja pat hi Xilaimnl v, Raja- Dig, 334, 
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uniform family usage. 1 * * Similarly in the Bahrulia clan in 
Ouclh there exists a custom excluding daughters from 
inheritance.* 

A special custom regulating the succession to bJtagdari 
lands in the Collectorate of Broach is that* on the death of 
a bhagdar, whether Hindu .or Mahomedan, without male 
issue, liis married male relations (after the death of his 
widow) whether sprung through male or female relatives 
of the deceased bltagdar succeed to bis bhngdavi lands to the 
exclusion of his daughter or sister. 55 

A sister is entitled to succeed to her deceased brother's 
property as heir of her son who has died, and it is im- 
material for the protection of her title as heir, whether 
tier son be born before or after the deceased party whose 
property she claims. 4 5 A sister's son inherits in Bengal. 8 
Till the year 18(57, the prevailing opinion was that in the 
provinces governed by the Milahhara, a sister's son could 
not inherit ; the estate would escheat rather than pass to 
him. Even the Judicial Committee was of that opinion. 6 
But the question again came up before them the following 
year and their Lordships by their decision, dated the 17th 
July, 1868, in the case of Gridhari hall 'Roy v. Government 
of Bengal , 7 held that the maternal uncle of the father of 
the deceased was not excluded from the class of lundfm 
capable of inheriting, and that the text contained in the 
1st article, sixth section, of the second chapter of the 
Mitahhara , does not purport to be an exhaustive enumeration 


1 Man XuHuji UtjMt v. 865 (18»9). 

tundra bail 1 Bom. H. C. R, 249 * Jawahir llawut v. Mimt, 

d 874). Kail am* 8 Sevcstrc Part I p. 519 

* Lvkmj Knar v. Mttkpal Singh (1864), 2 Stranges Hindu Law 

5 Cal. 744(p« c.J [1879] : s. C. 6 C. p. 168; Rajt'hnudw v. Gvcnl- 
U R. 593 : 8, c. 4 8 home’s Notes 42, ('hand 2 S. D. Sel. Rep. 43 (1801 ). 

# Pmnjiran JMyaram v. llai 6 Thahoorain v, Mahan 11 Moo, 

Mr a 5Bom 482(1881). LA. 380. . 

1 Bammlur Chnudtu' Hay v. ’ 12 Moo. I. A. 448 (1868) : s. c. 1 
lim'oojamoytr 6 Sevestre B L. R. 44 ; s. e\ ]0 WVK 32. 
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of all bundhns who are capable of inheriting-; that it is not 
cited as such or for that purpose by the author of the 
Mila h Aar a. In the case of Amirlo Kwnari v. LukAy- 
narayan Chnkerbnlly' a Full Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court held that in ihe absence of nearer relatives a man may 
be heir to his mother's brother as regards property subject 
to the MitaksAara. The Full .Bench made reference to 
the afore-mentioned Privy Council decision. It should be 
noted that a di vision Bench of the Calcutta High Court had 
decided Amirlo Knmari’s ease while Grill A art Loll Hoy's 
case was pending in the Privy Council, and at its hearing 
the Calcutta High Court's decision was cited and approved 
of by the Privy Council. The Full Bench after citing the 
Privy Council's decision confirmed the division Bench's ruling. 

The general rule in Bombay has long been and is to 
treat the sisters as heirs to the brothers rather than the 
paternal relatives.* In Lahfmi v. Jhula Nanaji * and 
Rim v, Khandn * it has been decided that the sister, in 
the Sholapur district, is not only an heir, but is entitled 
to pi-eference even over some who are gotwja sajriiulas. 
In a very recent case'* the Bombay High Court has laid 
down that in the district of Dharwar a sister is preferred 
as au heir to a brother's widow. In this case his Lordship 
the Chief Justice observed thus “These questions in 
which the right of female heirs comes under debate, turn 
iu Bombay, on considerations peculiar to this Presidency, 
and it is therefore useless to seek guidance in the decision 
* of the other High Courts. In Gujrat and the Island of 
Bombay the right of a sister to a high place in the 
order of succession lias long been determined and has the 
sauctiou of the Mayukha , whose author is said to have 
flourished about 250 years ago.,.. That there is a usage, 

• 10 Seveatre 20 (1868): s.c. 12 *4 Bum. 210 (1879). 

B. L. It. 28 (F. B.) • ‘ Ibid 214 (1879). 

* V duty cell Anuud row v. Luju- 4 Rh lira pa v. Infra 28 B° m 

nice bare 7 Bevestre 1085 (1804). 82 p, 85 (1008)' 
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under which the sister succeeds as an heir when outside 
Gujrat. and the Island of Bombay, is, we think, beyond 
doubt ; the struggle has been to reconcile that usage with 
the Sanskrit commentaries, but in view of the decided 
cases, it appears to us immaterial whether we invoke in 
support of it the rule of Nilkantha, or the interpretation 
of Balambhatta or Nunda Pandit.” 

, According to the Hindu law of succession in force in 
the Madias Presidency a sister’s son, being a itamlhn, is in 
the Hue of heirs . 1 * * 

When a question regarding inheritance arises between 
parties of the Jain sect the Court should enquire into the 
Customs of the sect and be guided by the result of the 
inquiry. If the party alleging the custom succeeds in 
establishing the same to the satisfaction of the Court, 
then, whether the custom be at variance, or in accordance 
with, Hindu law, the Court is bound to give effect to the 
custom . 4 In the same case the Privy Council held that 
although ordinary Hindu law, in the absence of proof of 
special customs, has usually been applied to persons of the 
Jain sect in Bombay, yet the Jains possess the privilege 
of being governed by their own peculiar laws and customs 
when the same arc by sufficient evidence capable of being 
ascertained and defined, and are not open to objection on 
grounds of public policy or otherwise.* 

Jains are dissenters and are mostly of Vaixhi/a origin. 
The four main divisions of Jains are Pramar, Oswal,* 
Agarwal, and Khandewal, In a very recent case 4 the Bom- 
bay High Court held that unless a special custom to the 
contrary be established, the ordinary Hindu law governs 
succession amoug the Jains. By ordinary Hindu law is 

1 Chdtku nl Ttruputi Hay an in- Dahlia , 6 N.-W. IV 382 (1874) : s* 
v, Mujah Stint not t Venkata C. 1 All. 088. 

(ntjHdn Xttnmmha Jiao Btthathir 1 i> 1, A, 87 (1878). 

f » Mful, li .C. il 278 (1871). 1 Am baba i v. (iotimL 23 Bom. 

Shn* Singh Hal v. A ftmt. 257 (18118). 
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meant the law that governs the three superior castes of 
Hindus viz., Brahmans, Kshatryas and Vaishyas. The 
High Court in Bengal expressed the same view. 1 * * * * * * 

The term “Hindu’’ in section 331 of Act X of 
1865 means and includes a “Jain” and consequently, 
in matters of succession, Jains are not governed by that 
Act. 1 

Under the Milahhara the right of surviving copar- 
ceners of a joint Hindu family depends upon survivorship 
and not upon inheritance. There being a community of 
interest and unity of possession between all the members 
of a joint family, upon the death of any one of them, the 
others take by survivorship that in which during the 
life-time of the deceased they had a common interest and 
a common possession. This principle of coparcenership 
applies to the Jains who, like Hindus, are governed by the 
Milahhara doctrines. Therefore, as between husband and 
wife, the interest of a deceased husband when joint sur- 
vives to the co-sharers in preference to his widow’s right 
of inheritance. But where the husband is separated and 
there is no community of interest, the deceased husband’s 
estate does not pass by survivorship to the other sharers 
but descends to his widow. 8 The Privy Council in 
Sheo Singh llai v. Mimt. Dakhof held on the evidence 
adduced in the case, that a sonless widow of a maogi • 
agamala takes, by the custom of the sect, a very much 
larger dominion over the estate of her husband than is 
< conceded by Hindu law to the widows of orthodox Hindus, 
to the extent at least of an absolute interest in the self- 
acquired property of her husband. In Ambabai v. Gotind ,‘ 

1 lAillah Mohabcer Penhud v, All. 55 (1 880),. 

Kundur Koonwu /*, lud, 1 Lullah Mohtbevr Promt v. 

Jur. N. S. 312 (1807) : S. C 8 W. K. Alnast. Knndnn Ktuncar, Scvcstfu 

110; Chdtiy Lull v. Chunnoo Part IV, 128(1807) : 8 W, B, 116. 

Lull, 0 I. A. 15 (1878) ; Utivlwhi * 5 1. A. 87 (1878). 

, 3 All 55 (1880). a 23 Bom. 257 (1898). 

* Jhtvliehi v. Mukhin Zai t 3 
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it was held ihat among Jains of the dusm par wad caste, 
who came from Gujrat to the Belgaum district and carried 
their laws and customs with them, the widow is the sole 
heir of her deceased husband, and that the illegitimate 
sons of her husband are not entitled to inherit their deceased 
father. Amongst agarwaht bauias of the samdyi sect of 
the Jain religion a widow has full power of alienation in 
respect of tlie non-ancestral property of her deceased 
husband, but she has no such power in respect of the 
property which is ancestral . 1 The alienation by gift by 
the widow of a biudala Jain of her husband's ancestral 
property is invalid according to the il Uahkara, which is 
the ordinary law governing biudala Jains in the absence 
cof custom to the contrary . 2 A custom was alleged, in a 
recent Allahabad case , 3 to prevail amongst the members 
of the xavaogi community in the N.- W. Provinces of India 
to the effect that, by reason of it, females are excluded 
from inheriting the property of their father. But as the 
evidence given .upon this point was conflicting, the custom 
was held to be not established. 

Jain Skaslra recognizes the heritable right of the 
adopted son . 4 In a case where the parties were descended, 
either directly or by adoption, from a common ancestor, 
and the plaintiff claimed by light of inheritance a certain 
portion of the property as his share, the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut in the N.-W. Provinces held that in a claim 
for inheritance, based on the Shaslras and the usages of 
the sect, where both parties are saraogis the term 
(i S/iaxlm” used in the plaint does not necessarily imply 
the S/tad ras of the Hindus and that the plaintiff is entitled 
to a decision of his claim under the Jain law . 1 

1 Skint him Nath v. Gayan 4 Maharaja Gorin (hath Hoy v. 
Chafd. . hi All. 870 (1804). Gnlahhaml, 5 S D. Sel. Rep. 276 

“ Baehehi v, Muhkan Lai , 3 (1833). 

AU, 55 (1880). 4 Mn nnoo Lai l v. Gahnl .Per- 

1 Baku Lai \\ Dhajw, 24 Alt. *had t N.-W. P. Deois 203 (I860). 

242(1002). 
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By the Sikh law the widow inherits the property solely, 
if there be no children . 1 There is no difference between 
the rights of inheritance of a nikah or second wife aud 
of a woman who had been married only once; and therefore 
the widow of two husbands would inherit the property 
of her last husband, in the same right and manner as if 
she had never been married before.* Where an intestate 
Sikh dies leaving a widow and an adopted or natural son 
surviving him, the widow is entitled to five-sixteenths of 
the intestate’s property and the son to the remainder . 8 
A son by the an and marriage 4 (which is a sort of inferior 
marriage) gets a share of his father’s property equal to 
one-half of the share of a son by the bia/i or regular form 
of marriage,* 

Where two half-brothers, Jals, claimed to inherit the 
lauded estate of their father, the one being born of a 
married wife, and the other the issue of a woman who 
had been united to their common father by the ceremony 
of kaje or kerao-, and it was proved to be the father’s 
intention that each son should get an equal share of his 
estate, the Court decreed accordingly.* In K/ioodal 
Stnyh v. Rao Oinrao Singh? it was held that the illegiti- 
mate son of a Jat, who is of Sudra class, by a woman 
of unequal caste, cannot inherit paternal property, as no 
proof was adduced proving that enstom prevails among 
Jat* to unite themselves by the ceremony of kerao or 
dhcricha with women of unequal caste and that the sons 
qf such uuions succeeded to their father’s estate. 

The principle of succession upon which one member of 
an order of ascetics succeeds to auothcr is based entirely 


, 1 Kmenehu ruler Shaw v, flat- 
dam 1 lichee, East’s Notes, case 11, 
Jail, 1815 : Hurley’s Dig. p. 350. 

* Ibid, 

* Ibid. 

4 See injea Marriage & Divorce, 

* Jug go m oh u ti M hM irk v, Sa u m - 


roomar Jlccbce, East’s Notes, case 
31, Mar. 1815. 

6 Kotnoar KUhm Singh v, Kon* 
tear ’ Golub Singly N.-W, P. 173 
(1861). 

J N.-W. I\ Deeds Fart II. 320 
(1861). 
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upon fellowship and personal association with that other, 
and a stranger, though of the same order, is excluded. 1 
Amongst saunyam generally no chela has a right as such 
to succeed to the property of his deceased gum. His 
right of succession depends upon his nomination by the 
deceased in his life-time as his successor, which nomina- 
tion is generally confirmed by the mohnn/s of the neigh- 
bourhood assembled together to perform the funeral obse- 
quies of the deceased. Where a guru does not nominate his 
successor from among the chelas , .such successor is elected 
and installed by the mohunk and principal persons of 
the sect in the neighbourhood upon the occasion of the 
funeral obsequies of the deceased. 3 

Where a chela sued for possession of a village belong- 
ing to his deceased guru, founding such suit on his right 
of succession as chela without alleging that lie had been 
nominated by the deceased as his successor and confirmed, 
or that he had been elected as successor to the deceased, 
such suit was held to be unmaintainable. 8 

In Gajraj Puri v. Achaibar Puri* the plaintiffs claimed 
that they as members of a fraternity of ni hangs were, 
on the decease of another member, entitled to the 
succession to the property possessed by him, according to 
rules of inheritance prevailing in their religious brother- 
hood. They thus claimed to exclude the defendant, an 
alleged son of the deceased. This son, who was a minor, 
was in possession through his mother and guardian. The 
Judicial Committee, without deciding as to the alleged* 
mode of succession to property among nihangs forming 
this brotherhood, affirmed the decision of the High Court 
to the effect that it had not been proved that the deceased 

' Klrntjijiituler .Vara in Chou)- All. 539 (1878); .Vininju/t liar- 
ilhvrji v. Sharujnjir Otjhorcuat/t, thru v. Lada rath liharthrr S, D. 
1 Qal. 543 (1878) : s. C. 3 Sliome’s Dock N.-W. 1». Vol. I. 512 (18B4 ). 
Notes 29. Sec also 29 All. 109 • Madho Las v. Kami a But 

W 06 )* 1 All. 539 (1878). 

Matlho La* Tf A Junta La* 1 ♦ 21 1,A. 17(1893): s.o.lC All. 191, 
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\yas a .member of the sect ;* and ,011 this ground (lie .dis- 


missal of the suit was maintained. 


Succession to 
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Aecotding to the authorities cited in West and 
Bidder's Hindu Law 1 a print in the Deccan : lips a right 
to nominate his successor from amongst his ckki by a 
written declaration. In TrimbakjmH Guru^itdlpnri v. Ganga 
]}ai l the plaintiff did not set up against this general local 
law any special custom of the institution 6i’ the community 
to which he belonged. He relied on Ins mere discipleship 
and his recognition by the damme after the death of 
the last incumbent. These grounds were held: insufficient. 

On the death of a bairdgi or an ascetic, his preceptor’s 
preceptor applied for letters of administration claiming 
that, according to the custom prevailing in~ the sect of 
which he and the deceased disciple were respectively 
members, he, as the preceptor of the dead man’s preceptor, 
was entitled to his property. The Court held that the 
custom set up was proved. 8 


Migrating Where a family migrates from one territory to another, 

!rf"ucc«si'm. e they preserve their ancient religious ceremonies, they 
also preserve their law of succession. The earliest reported 
case on the point is TlnjeJiunder Naram Chowdhry v. 
Goculchund Goh. 4 There the suit was for a landed estate 
. situated in Bengal, and the contending parties were the 
deceased’s nephews, i.e., his sister’s son versus his brother’s 
son. According to the Bengal school the former, and 
according to the Mithila school the latter, is the heir. 
The family originally came from Mithila and resided for 
generations in Bengal ; had intermarried with Bengal 
women and had not uniformly observed the religious 
observances of Mithila. It was therefore held that the 
Bengal school must govern the ease. The Judicial 
Committee followed this case in Rutcheputty Dntt Jha v. 

1 Vide Ibid 554, 356, Chvndev (fomeami 5 C, W, N, 873 

* 11 Bom. 514 (1887). [1901]. 

* The CM-etor »f ihu; -a v. Jugut « 1 S l>. Sel. Rep, 43 (56) [1301]. 
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Rajender Narain Rai, 1 which is the leading case on the 
point. Their Lordships have held (bat Mithila law centi- 
mes to regulate the succession to properly in a family 
who have migrated from that district but have retained 
the religious observances and ceremonies of Mithila. 

The general principle is that a person settling in a 
foreign country shall not be deprived of the benefit 
of the laws of his native district, provided he adheres 
to its customs and usages . 2 * If a person of a Mithila 
family living in Bengal has a Mithila pnrohU and performs 
the ceremonies used on occasions of joy and mourning 
according to Mithila shastra, his right of inheritance and 
other claims are determinable by the law-authorities current 
iti that country. But, on the contrary, if he abandons the 
customs and usages and religious observances of the place 
of his birth and adopts those of his domicile, he will be 
governed by the laws and customs of the latter place . 8 

In deciding the question whether the lex loci or the 
system of law prevailing in the country of origin governs 
the succession of a migrating family, the test to be 
applied is whether it has retained the original form and 
character of the religions rites and usages of the family 
as observed before the migration . 4 * * Thus, where a Hindu 
family came many generations ago from Mithila where the 
Milalishara prevailed and settled in Bengal where the 
Ihyalhaga prevails, and acquired real and personal pro- 
perty situate in Bengal ; and it was found that the family 
retained their customs and usages and observed their 
religious rites and ceremonies according to doctrine of 
the Mitaks/tara , the Judicial Committee held, on a question 
of succession, that the' Mitdkshara and not the Rayabhaga , 


2 Moo. I. A. 132 (1830). 292 (1847) ; Bang Ptuhnarati v. 

* dung a Butt Jha v. Sreenavain Baboo Pooler Singh 4 Moo. I. A. 

Jtai 2 S. U Scl. Rep. 11 (13) 259 (1847) : s. c. 7 W. ft. 41 (p. c.). 

4 Bang , Padmarati v. Baboo 

1 Many Srimvty Bibeak v. Pooler Singh 4 Moo. I. A. 259 

Kwnd Lata 4 Moo. 1. A. (1847) : S. c. 7 W. ft, 41 (?. o.), 
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the hit loci , was the governing authority to determine the 
right of succession. 1 2 * * * * * 

UrefmmpHoii. A Hindu migrating from one province to another and 
acquiring property in the territory where he has settled, 
is at liberty to carry with him his personal law so as to 
override the law of domicile or that of the locus rei sila. 
Regard being had to the constitution of Hindu society 
and the well-known attachment of Hindus to their ancient 
religious customs and observances, it should be pre- 
sumed until the contrary he proved, that a Hindu so 
migrating must have brought with him, and retained, all 
his religious ceremonies ami customs and, consequently, his 
law of succession. This presumption becomes stronger 
where the family is shown to have brought with it its own 
priests, who, and their descendants after them, continue 
their ministrations to the family/’ 

The presumption may be supported by (a) previous 
instances of succession in the family which had followed 
* that law rather than that of the domicile; (4) testimony 
as to the observance of rites and ceremonies at mar- 
riages, births and deaths which will show a strong body 
of affirmative evidence in favour of the continuance and 
against the relinquishment of the laws and customs cf 
the land of origin ; (cj or documentary evidence pointing 
of the same conclusion. 8 


1 Snore it dr a noth Hoy v. Muxxt. ehiiuder Bhnbal , 29 I. A. 82, 
Her nun oner Bur mourn h 12 Moo. (1902) ; s.c. 29 Cal. .433 Lultkea 
I. A. 81 (1808). Bahia v. Gunyagobhid Dohry , W. 

* Ootim Chundrr lihuttarhnrjrc H. 50 (1804) ; Sonntmt Miners, 
v. Obhoyrhurn Miner, W. B.'F. b.) Huff an Mull nh alias Soolthwnln 
07 (1862): S. 0. 1 Hay 534 ; Ku mud Drbia , W. ft. 95 (1804) ; Philtre 

Chundrr Hay v. Sveta Kanth Singh v. Munt. Shim Soondum 8 

Hoy, W. B. (F. B.) 75 (1803) : s. c. W. It. 201 (1807) ; Snnmdro Hath 

2 Hay 232 ; Obunnmurree Habra Hoyv. lliramaniBarmom, 12 Moo. 

v. Kuhen Chundrr Mahato , 4 Wy- 1. A. 81 (1808) : s. C. l.B. L. B. 26 : 

man 220 (1807) : Junar udder n s, 0. 10 W. B. 35 (p. c.) 

Miner v. Nobin C hinder Per dim m, * Parlati Kumari Debi v. 

1 Marshal 232 (1802) ; Hum Pan Jagadh Chundrr Dhubal, 29 Cal. 

ball- Kumari DeU v. Jogadis- 433 1902) : (S. C.) 0 C. W. N. 490. 
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The presumption that a migrating family carries with 
them their own customs and usages may be negatived on 
proof of the fact that in matters connected with succession 
the laws of the country of domicile have been adopted by 
the migrating family . 1 * * Or, by showing that, except as 
regards marriage, all other ceremonies are performed 
according to the laws and customs of the domicile and 
by local priests.* The mere adoption of local customs 
and the observance of occasional local festivals and 
ceremonies would not prove that the law which originally 
governed a family had been set aside and another law 
substituted . 8 

The oim of proving the fact of old rites, customs and 
laws of succession having been abandoned and new one 
having been adopted lies upon the party who alleges 
cessation of such customs . 4 * & Where a family migrated from 
Mithila, resided for generations in Bengal, intermarried 
with Bengal women and had not universally observed the 
religious observances of Mithila, there the Bengal law of 
inheritance was held to be applicable . 8 

The tribe of Brahmans, called Snkuldipi, living in 
various parts of Northern India, quite separate in social 
intercourse from other tribes of Brahmans, are governed 
by the MUahhara school of Hindu law. Although they 
are scattered over a large tract of country, they are not 
blended with the tribes of Brahmans of the district in 
which they reside. A short description of this tribe 

1 Chnndra Sheehhnr Roy v. Xohm Chotcdhry v. Shibo Skunk u nr- 
Sound nr Hoy, 2 ,W. R. 107 (18(55). Chowdkrain, 13 W. R. 17 (1870) ; 

* Ram Bromo Pandah v. Lukkra Dehia v. Gvnyagobind 

Ka hi \ tw Sunda ree Dosser, 6 W, R, Dohey , W R. 50 (1801) ; Pirt.kee 
2U5 (1800) s. C, 3 Wyman 3. Singh v, Musxt. Shea Soonduree, 8 

1 Iluro Pcrx had Roy (■humlhry W. 11,2(51 (1807); Soorendninatk 
v. Sit i bo ShunhuT 1 Chowdhrahi 1 Roy v. Mirnt Ilecmmtmi Hue mo- 
13 W. R 47 (1870). *ak, 12 Moo. I, A. 81 (1808). 

* Sonata n Misser v. Rv.tUni 4 Rajehunder Xarain Chowdhry 
Mullah alias Sookhoorda Debt, W. v. Go nil Chund Goh , 1 S, 1). Sol. 

& % (1804) ; Jhro Pmhad Roy Rep. 13 (1801). 
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is to be found in Starting's “Hindu Tribes and Castes”' at 
p. 102. It liss been held that even if a family of the tribe 
resides in a country where the Mithila law prevails, 
it is governed by the iliiahhara , l 

When lands situate in one district are arbitrarily 
transferred by Government to another having a different 
system of law in matters of succession, the owners of 
those lands cannot be presumed to change their observances 
with their districts, presumption being against such 
change. 2 

Migration by the widow of a Hindu subject of French 
India to British India and acquisition of a British Indian 
domicile, does not change the character of the estate held 
by the widow, and if she does not adopt the system of 
law prevalent among Hindus in British India, the property 
inherited by her from her former husband will be held by 
her according to the customary law of French India. 3 

In a suit to recover joint possession of certain lands, 
attached to a certain temple in the district of Tinnevclly, 
Holloway J., said : “It is found as a fact that the deceased 
father of the plaintiff and the first defendant, his brother, 
were joint trustees of this pagoda. The custom of the 
country so far as I know universally recognizes the right 
of the eldest male heir of a deceased trustee to succeed 
as trustee him from whom he inherits. It has not been 
attempted at the bar to deny that this is the law. If it 
is a question of special usage then the fact that the first 
defendant was a trustee while his elder brother was alive 
proves its existence in this case.” 4 

The property of a deceased owner vesting intermediately 
diverts in favour of a posthumous son at his birth. There is 


1 Hit dvr Per hath MUirr v. llur- 
dal Xarain Stth", 0 0. L. K 10 
(1881), 

1 Prithee Singh v. The Court of 

Ward* on behalf of Mnnt. Shea 

Soondnrve, 23 W. It. 272 (1875). 


1 Mailathi Aunt v. Subhariuja 
Muthliar, 24 Mad 050 (11)01). 

4 Pura j) jw ra uaCuujaw Cheiti v. 
XuUuman Cheiti 1 Mad. H. C. K. 
415 1>. 417 (1803). 
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no rule of Hindu law whieh]prevents such a custom oper- 
ating in favour of any other posthumous heir who lmd 
been conceived at the time of the possessor’s death . 1 * 

In Gopi Gkand v. Sudan Kmr % the parties were Sadfa 
and it was held that the Hindu law of inheritance was 
presumably applicable to them, the defendants having 
failed to show any custom prevailing opposed to the Hindu 
law. 

The rule of succession applicable to the liajbanm is 
the one which prevails in the locality in which they reside. 
They are distinguished from the migrating families who 
always carry their personal law wherever they go unless 
the contrary is shewn. The Hojbansis are Hindus and 
it must be taken that they have adopted in its entirety 
one form or other of that law. In the absence of any 
custom to the contrary or of any satisfactory evidence 
to show what form of Hindu law they have adopted, it 
is not unreasonable to infer that they adopted the form 
which prevailed in the locality . 3 

In Per lab Deb v. Stirrup Deb liaikttP a claim was 
made by a brother to the estate of the deceased proprietor 
on the ground of a family usage whereby a brother suc- 
ceeds to a deceased brother to the prejudice of the latter’s 
surviving sons. But as the alleged family custom was not 
proved, his claim was disallowed. 

A custom alleged to exist among the Kapali Danin 
caste, according to which a son is not entitled to the parti- 
tion of ancestral property in bis father’s life-time and, 
against his father’s will, was not proved.* 

1 Wu*kt. Bmujah Moyex. \aho~ 20 Cal. 409 ( 1802 ). Sec Fan huh' a 
k'xwn Hoy 2 Sc vest re 288 p. 248 Deb Jhtiket v. Itajexicar Da * 12 I. 
(1 8t»3). See also another ease at A. 72(1885). 

1>. 210 hi on foot note : Kr*bnh * 2 S. 1). Sel. Kep. 241) (821) 
(huntin' ft it ()*/' v, It 'ixluiopurxhad [1818]. 

Dmr decided 18 Dcoem. 18(18, 5 ,Jny own ban l)a* v. Sir Man- 

* 8 All. 040 (1880). yf dda* Xathubhoy 10 Born. 628 

1 Ham Da* v. ('ha mint Duma (1880). 
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Succession to 
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Whatever the words mafee-birt tenure may have 
implied originally, the prima facie meaning of the words 
has come to be au “hereditary tenure.” Where ancestral 
property has apparently descended in the ordinary way of 
Hindu property, first to the son, and thence to the mother, 
it lies on those who say that it is confined to the direct 
descendants of the original donee to prove their case, and 
show by some custom that that was the proper construction 
of the grant. Where the original donee of a service tenure 
ceases to do any service and pays in lieu of a rent which his 
descendants continue to pay, the condition of the tenure 
become altered from service to rent . 1 

In the absence of any evidence of a special custom a 
nephew should not inherit the tenant right from an uncle 
whose legal heirs were his sons; nor could the latter transfer 
their right of inheritance to their cousin, or confer on him 
such a right by consenting to his occupation of the land . 2 

By the Hindu law a son not born in lawful wedlock 
may inherit, if such be the custom of the province, but not 
otherwise. Among the Ncojur Brahmans in Benares for 
instance, it was alleged in a ease that such custom had 
existed, but the allegation was not established and the 
evidence proved the contrary.* But in the case of an 
illegitimate son by an adulterous intercourse, a custom 
recognizing his right of heirship would be regarded as 
bad custom, and, as such, would not be given effect to.* 

Where parties are actually married, it is a fair pre- 
sumption that the husband is father of the issue of his 
wife, but where a person is born of wedlock, the clearest 
evidence should be adduced to establish the fact of parent- 
age. Thus, where a son, born in wedlock of a Rajput 

1 Rajah Mulu ndm Singh v. 1 Muhin Singh v. Cfimnun Ha i 
Johku Singh 19 W. 11. 211 (P.C.) 1. S D. Sel. Rep. 28 (1799). 

[1873], 4 Xarayan If hart hi v. Laving 

1 Omrtio Singh v. Pert ah 3 N. Bkurthi 2 Bom. 140 (1877). 

W. r.(Ag.) M3 tl868). 
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Rajah by a Sudra woman, claimed that the Rajah having 
died without male issue, he, by the custom of the family, 
was entitled to inherit the deceased Rajah’s property, the 
Court rejected his claim as there was no sufficient proof 
that the late Rajah was his father. 1 2 * 

An illegitimate son of any of the three regenerate 
castes by a, Sudra woman cannot succeed to the inherit- 
ance of his putative father. But he is entitled to mainte- 
nance out of his deceased father's estate. 4 * * This right of 
maintenance is a right personal to the illegitimate son 
and not inheritable by his offspring.* An assignment to 
the illegitimate son by his father, before the birth of a 
legitimate son and heir, an ancestral immoveable estate for 
°the purpose of his maintenance, has been held to be valid* 
Among G-ujrati Jains who have settled in Belganm and who 
are considered as Vaisyas, an illegitimate son is entitled to 
maintenance only. 8 In a very recent case it has been held 
that the father of an illegitimate child is bound to provide 
for its maintenance. A suit lies in the Civil Court for 
maintenance of an illegitimate child notwithstanding an 
order of the Magistrate under section 488 Cr. P. C. s 

In the case of the Sudra class, illegitimate children are 
qualified to inherit from their father. 7 But the son of a Sudra 


1 Pm had Singh v. Rani Mu- 
harm, 3 8. I). Sel. Rep. 132 (170) 
[1821]. 

2 Pmhad Singh v. Rani Mu- 

heme, 3 S. D. Sel. Rep. 132 (176) 

[1821] ; Chuoturya Run Mundun 

Sg/t v. Saheeb Purhulad Syn , 7 

Moo. I. A. 18 (1857) ; Moonuee 

Ram v. Pirthee Singh , N, W. P. 

Reels (Sel cases) 491 (1857) ; 
Pandaiya Telamr v. Puli Telavar, 
1 Mail. H. 0 B. 478 (1863) ; Rajah 
Pari chat v. /aim Singh, 4 I. A. 
159 (1877 ) ; Radian Singh v. Bul- 
want Singh, 22 AH. 191 (p. c.) 
(1899); 4mbabai v, 6/ovind , 23 


Rom. 257 (1898) ; Rahi v. Gotiuda 
1 Bom. 97 (1875) ; Rungadhnr v. 
Juggemath , 1 Slionie 92 (1877). 

8 Rushan Singh v. Balwunt 
Singh , 22 All. 191 (P.c.) [1899]*: 
S. c. 4 C. W. N. 353. 

* Rajah Pariehat v. /aim 
Singh , 4 I. A. 159 (1877). 

4 Amhahai v. Gorind , 23 Bom. 
257 (189$). 

* Ghana Kanta Mohanta v. Ge- 
rdi, 32 Cal. 479 (1904). 

7 Chuoturya Run Murdnm 
Syn v. Sahub Purhulad Syn 
7 Moo. I. A. 18 (1857) ; Goordyal 
v. Raja Raw, N.-W. P. Decis 
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by a slave girl is not entitled to share with his legitimate 
sons in the inheritance of an uncle by the father's side . 1 
To entitle the illegitimate sons of a Sudra by a Sudra 
woman to inherit a share in the family property, the 
intercourse between the parents must have been continuous, 
and not incestuous or adulterous.* Among Sudras, governed 
by the MUakshara, an illegitimate son does not inherit 
collaterally to a legi timate son by the same father.* 

Regarding the right of inheritance of an illegitimate 
son among the Sudra class, one uniform rule does not 
prevail all over India. On the contrary there is a great 
divergence of rules, as will lie seen from the following 
summaries: — 

In Nnrain JJharn v. flak/in/ Cain* Alitter, J., said : 
“ From an examination of these authorities, it is clear 
that according to the doctrine of the Bengal school of 
the Hindu law, a certain description of illegitimate sons 
of a Sudra by an unmarried Sudra woman is entitled to 
inherit to their father’s property in the absence of legiti- 
mate issue — viz., the illegitimate sons of a Sudra by a 
female slave or a female slave of his slave . 5 This 
was followed in another case, which held that the 


218 (1865) ; Panda iga Talar a r v, 
Pall Talar 1 Mad. II. 0. II. 478 
(1803) : 8. c, in the Privy Council. 
V, I'. Tovar v, H. P. Talerer , 13 
Moo. I. A. HI : 8. c. 3 B, L, 11. 1 : 
s.C. 12 W. It. 41 (1869) ; Mayna lhti 
A I ttaraw, 2 Mad. H. C. II. 196 
(1884) ; Krmrrr v. Samar dhan . 5 
N.-W. P.(A11.) 94 *1873); Chiunavt* 
mol v. Yaradarajula, 16 Mad. 307 
(1891). 

1 Amur Murtojah v. Anwar 
JJhu mount JU>y, l Marshal 601) 
(1863). 

1 Karujjpannan Chetti v Jhth- 
him Clietti , 23 Mail, 16 (1899). 

* Shorn v Shanhir Rajandra 
Varan v, Itayemr Swami Jam - 


you' 21 All. 99 (1898); Saraxuti 
v. Mamm 2 All. 134 (1879); 
Sad it v. ]iai;n 4 Bom. 37 (1878) ; 
Andnaygau v. Muttummi, 
7 Mad. 407 (1883) ; Xh«ar 
Murtojah v. Aouuir Dhumount 
Hoy 1 Marshal 609 (1863) ; Rajah 
dvgendnt Rhujtati JIurri (hum 
dun Mahajiatra v. XUyamtnd 
Mansinyji 17 1. A. 128 (1890) 8,0. 
18 Cal. 151. 

4 1 Cal. 1 (1875). 

3 Ralbhvddur v. Rajah dug gar* 
noth Sree Chundnn MahajHitra , 
6 8. D. Sel. Eep. 296 (372) [1840] ; 
Rajah Janurdhun Ummar Singh 
Mahendra v. Obltoy Singh Ibid 
12 (49) [1840]. 
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son of a Sudra by a kept woman or continuous con- 
cubine docs not inherit bis father’s estate . 1 * * The Privy 
Council, however, have held that an illegitimate son is a 
eo-}>arcener of his father’s legitimate son and where the 
only legitimate son of a deceased Rajah had succeeded to 
an impartible Raj and died without leaving any male 
issue, his illegilimate brother was held to be entitled to 
succeed under the Mitahstiara by survivorship. The 
family belonged to the Sudra caste. But this principle 
of survivorship was not extended to the case of other 
collateral heirs.® 

In the N. W. Provinces an illegitimate son of a Sudra i n v w, p, 
(a Jat for instance by a woman of unequal caste cannot 
inherit paternal property . 9 Illegitimate son does not inherit 
collaterally to a legitimate son by the same father . 4 

The general result of authorities, both judicial and fore- f» ISomba.v. 
tisie, is that among the three regenerate classes in the Bombay 
Presidency illegitimate children are entitled to maintenance, 
but cannot inherit unless there be local usage to the contrary. 

Among the Sudra class illegitimate children, in certain 
cases, at least, do inherit . 1 The sons of a punarbhn ^twice- 
married woman) by a duly contracted pat marriage i.e. in 
accordance with the custom of the caste, arc legitimate, 
and as to the right of inheritance and extent of shares, 
rank on a par with the sons by lagna marriage . 5 * In a 
recent case it has been held that among Sudras the sons 
of the illegitimate son of a person by a kept mistress are 
entitled to share with the sons of legitimate sons . 7 * 

1 Kir pal A'arainTrwari v. Sulne 320 (1861). 
mom (Widow of Bhopal) 19 Cal. 4 Shorn*' Shaukrr liajaulra 
91 (1891). See also Ham a tar no v. Yareri v. Hajrtar Strand Jangow, 

Mchand , 28 Cal. 194. 21 All. 99 (1898). 

* Rajah Jogendra Bhupati 4 Raid v. Chmnda Valorl Trja, 

If urn Chundnn Mahapatm v. 1 Bora. 97 (1875). 

XityamiAd Mansingji , 17 I. A. (i Ibid. 

128 : 18 Cal. 151 1890/ 7 Fahirappa v. Fait trap jut, 4 

* Khmhal Singh v. Ruo Omroo Rom. L, It. 809, 

7 N.W. P. Decis Part U 
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In Madras bastards succeed their father by right of 
inheritance. 1 But an adulterous or incestuous intercourse with 
the mother of the son is a bar to sncli a right of the son. 4 
Where the illegitimate son is the offspring of mixed classes 
between the second and third of the regenerate classes, he has 
no title to inherit, and the circumstance that his father was 
illegitimate does not help him. 8 An illegitimate son is not 
entitled to a share in the property of his father’s brother’s 
sons. 4 An illegitimate son of a Sudra by his concubine 
is lvis heir in preference to a brother's son. 5 

Under the Hindu law prostitute daughters living with 
their prostitute mother succeed to the mother's property in 
preference to a married daughter, because the relation of 
the latter to her outeaste mother has been severed. c 
Following this principle the Madras High Court held 
that as between the sister of a prostitute associated with 
her in her degraded condition and her brother who remained 
in caste and treated his sisters as outeaste?, the right to 
succeed to the estate of a deceased prostitute sister lay 
with the prostitute sister in preference to the brother. 7 
This ease has been distinguished by the Calcutta High 
Court in Sarna Mope Beum v. The Secretary of State. 9 
There their Lordships say that by lapsing into prostitution a 
Hindu woman becomes degraded and outeaste but does not 
cease to be a Hindu, and the Indian Succession Act (Act 
X of 1865, section 831) cannot therefore apply to the 


1 Pandaiya: Tela ear v. Pali 
'• Telarar 1 ’ Mad. H . C. R. 478 
(1863), 

* Patti ParUl Nayudn v. Patti 
Ban (jam Nay adit 4 Mad. H. C. R. 
201 (I860) : Vnirata Chella Chefti 
v, Pareathanrnml 8 Mad. H, C. E. 
134 (1875); Viva rawvthi Udayan 
v. Singa rarehi 1 Mad. 300 1877 ; 
see also Karuppannan Haiti v. 
Bnlolum Chetti 23 Mad. 16 (1809). 

3 Sri Gugapaty Tfari Krishna 

Devi , Gam v. Sri Gajapati 


lladiha Putt a Malm Peri Gam 2 
Mod. H. C. R. 369 (1865). 

* Kamppa Gonad an v. Knioara * 
sami Goundan 25 Mad. 429 (1901). 

a N. Krishnawma v. N. Papa 
4 Mad. H. C. R 234 (1869). 

0 Ta ra Mv n nee Pa ma , v . Mateo 
Bmeanee v. Ifeera Buneaner 7 
S. D.SelRcp. 273(325) [184CJ. 

7 Steam ny a v, Minrd 12 Mad, 
277(1888). I . 

, 25 Cal. 254 S. 0. 2 C. W. N. 
97 (1897). 
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succession of her property. A sister is no heir to a. female 
proprietor under the Bengal school of Hindu law, and if they 
both lapse into prostitution, one does not thereby become 
an heir of the other. 

In Kami hi/ Money Bernik 1 * * it was held that the general 
rule, vit., that the tie of kindred between a woman's natural 
family and herself ceases when she becomes degraded and 
an outcaste, applied even with greater force as between 
her and the members of her husband's family. Those 
members therefore have no right of inheritance in property 
acquired by a woman who left her husband's family and 
lived as a prostitute. 

In a very recent case a brother’s son of a deceased 
prostitute applied for letters of administration to her estate. 
The deceased acquired her estate by prostitution. Following 
the above rulings bis application was rejected.® 


Asa matter of private law the class of dancing women Ani „ lJir< |, lll . 
being rocognized by Hindu law as a separate class having cin^- Airis, 
a legal status , the usage of that class, in the absence of 
positive legislation to the contrary, regulates rights of 
data* and of inheritance, adoption and survivorship . 8 
Where a hereditary office of dancing girls attached to a 
pagoda passed to two sisters on the death of their mothers, 
on the death of one of the sisters, the daughter, and not 
the sister of the deceased, would succeed to the office and 
effects of the deceased . 4 An adopted niece, (a dancing girl) 
succeeds to the property of a prostitute dancing girl at 
her death in preference to the latter's own brother remain- 
ing in caste . 5 * According to the custom of the hogam or 

1 21 Cal. 697 (1691). 12 Mad. 214 (1888). 

* Bhmtmth Mandai ■ v. Senrt nr y * Kamtilish l w Xatjnfh ram '» 

"f Mate IO C. W.N. (1085) \1906). Mad. H. C. B. 161 (1870), 

6;'<: Woodrotfc J\s. view at |>. Xaramnna v. (huuju 13 Mad. 

133 (1889). 

a M ut ink u turn v. Para maw mi 
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dancing girl caste in the Godavari District, property left by 
a mother is divided between the sons and daughters/ 

West J., in Mathura Kaiki/t’s ease/ held that the adop- 
tion bv Naikins cannot be recognized by law and confers 
no right on the person adopted. As Mathura A 'aifein 
sought to recover a share of the property in the hands 
of her adoptive mother, non-recognition of the custom of 
adoption took away the ground of her claim. And further, 
though the daughters succeed to their mother’s property, 
they cannot call for a partition during her life. That is 
a right peculiar to the son and grandson as joint owners 
by birth with the father of the ancestral estate. His Lord- 
ship made strong observations on the practices and usages 
of the Naikins by which they endeavour to make their 
class and its mischievous influences perpetual. Such usages 
being directly opposed to the laws of God, should be re- 
garded as invalid and inoperative. 

In Tara XaiaiiTti ease 8 it was held that inasmuch as 
the existence in India of dancing girls in connection with 
Hindu temples is according to the ancient established 
usage, the Court would not be justified in refusing to re- 
cognize existing endowments in connection with such an 
institution. Accordingly, where an adopted daughter of a 
dancing girl attached to a temple sued to redeem and have 
her right recognized to manage the inam lands assigned 
as remuneration for the temple office, the Lower Court 
rejected her claim on the ground that the adoption could 
• not be recognized by the Civil Court. But the High 
Court allowed her suit, and held that the lands in question 
were not claimed as being the property of the last incum- 
bent, but as a part of the endowment of the temple of 
which she had been the manager. The alleged adoption 
only had effect as nominating the plaintiff to be successor 

1 Chandmrrka v, Srrrrfitri/ of 4 Bom. 515 (1880). 

State 14 Mail. 103 (1800). 1 * 3 Tara Xaihin, v. Xatta Lahti - 

* Mathura Xaihin v. Esu Xn'thin man 14 Bom. 00 (1807). 
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in the management, anil it was the custom of the temple 
that the actual incumbent of the office of dancing girl in 
the temple should nominate her successor. The Courts of 
Law could not refuse to recognize it, such custom being 
recognized in the country. 



MiUthhofh * tn * 
r/W/.v/’ and 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HINDU CUSTOMS. 

Mauiuaoe and Divorce. 

According to family, caste, local and tribal customs, 
various descriptions of marriage are prevalent amongst 
Hindus and those who are not strictly speaking Hindus. 
These customary forms of marriage, when duly performed, 
are as valid and binding as any marriage celebrated in 
orthodox or regular form. British Courts are bound to 
recognize such customary marriages if custom is satisfac- 
torily established. We will note below some of these 
customary forms of marriages which have received recogni- 
tion from our courts. 

Among the Tipperah Rajahs two species of marriages 
prevail. One species is called mookhochaiulrika , by which 
marriage takes place by mutual interchange of glances 
between the bridegroom and the bride aeeordiug to the 
Shad? as in the orthodox fashion. The other species is 
performed according to the Gandharva form, by the wor- 
ship of the goddess Tripoora and taking sanii water. 
The ceremony of the latter species of marriage is des- 
cribed as follows According to the custom prevailing 
in Tipperah, the worship of the goddess of Tripoora is 
# performed, then the priests present garlands and sandal 
wood powder to the Rajah and Rani, who then receive 
sauiv water (water of absolution).” This is called sanU- 
(jrihila* 

In Hajknmar Xohodip v. Rajah Birch under 1 Mr. Justice 
Morris observed thus : — f< It is manifest that the people of 
Tipperah, from the Rajah downwards, are very primitive, 
and that in their manners and customs, they by no means 

1 Ch if eh rod It vj Tbtfkoor v. fleer (1S(>4). 

Oh under Jubraj, 1 W. K. l‘M * \V. It 101 at 411 (1870). 
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follow the strict tenets of the Hindu religion. The gaudharm 
or 'Malign hit a form of marriage is commonly adopted. It 
is simple in character and requires little ceremony. At the 
same time a marriage in this form is binding and perfectly 
valid.” A son of a Kaehua Rani may become a Rajah. 

It, is in evidence that Rajah Ramgunga Manick, Kassy 
Chunder and others were born of Kae/um . 1 * * Since a Rajah 
can make any Kaehua (or slave girl;, whom he loves, 
his Rani, it has been held that, according to the law and 
custom of marriage prevailing in Tipperah, the Rajah can 
legitimise his children born of a Kaehua, by going through 
a marriage ceremony with the mother . 4 * * 

Among the Chiefs of the Tributary Mahals in Cuttack PMbibahi 
there is prevalent a kind of marriage known as phoolbibahi, m ‘ unagt ' 
a description of which willl be found under Family 
Customs . 8 

The A sum form of marriage is one of eight distinct kinds r 0 n», 
of marriage mentioned by Mann.* According to this sage, 

“When the bridegroom, having given as much wealth as 
he can afford to the father and paternal kinsmen and to 
the damsel herself, takes her voluntarily as his bride, that 
form is called A sura} Yajnavalkya has described it to be 
a marriage “contracted by receiving property from the 
bridegroom.” 

“ The essential characteristic of the Asura form of 
marriage appears to be the giving of money or presents 
by the bridegroom or his family to the father or parental 
kinsmen of the bride, or, in fact, a sale of the girl by, 
her father or other relation having the disposal of her 
in marriage in consideration of money or money's worth 
paid to them by the intended husband or his family.”* This 

1 Chueltrodhvj v. Beer Chunder 6 In the goods of Bothnia i 

1 W. R. 194. (1864). Jaikmndan Gopaldan, 2 Bom.' 9 

* IbW. ■ ]). 13 (1878) ; Vrjiurangam v. 

Vide Supra p. 59. UMreman, 8 Bom. II. C. R. 0. C. 

1 Vide Mann III, 21-41. .1.211(1871). 

Mann. HI, 31, 
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species of marriage is peculiar to the Faitht/a and Sndra 
castes, i.e,, mercantile and servile classes in Bombay . 1 * * Accord- 
ing to Sir T. Strange, it is questionable whether in Southern 
India any other form than the Amra be now observed.’ 

Amongst Hindus of the Bhandari and other inferior 
castes the Antra form is more customary than the four 
approved forms of marriage . 9 Among the Nagai' Vissa 
section of the ram a caste, the form of marriage in use 
corresponds with one or other of the approved forms and 
not to the Antra, and the giving of paht does not constitute 
a purchasing of the bride . 4 * * The money given to the bride’s 
father is variously known as paht, dez, poit, 

Gnvdharva is the sixth form of marriage mentioned 
by Mann.* “ The reciprocal connection of a youth and a 
damsel with mutual desire is the marriage denominated 
Gandhana, contracted for the purpose of amorous em- 
braces and proceeding from sensual inclination.’’* This 
form of marriage is still prevalent among Rajahs and 
Chiefs. The ceremony observed at the marriage consists 
in an exchange of garlands of flowers between the bride 
and the bridegroom without a nuptial rite, homam, and 
without the customary token of legal marriage, called 
pmtelu being tied round the neck of the bride. Sir 
William Macnanghten also says: “The Gandharva 
marriage is the only one of the eight modes for the lega- 
lizing of which no ceremonies are necessary, and it seems 
that mutual cohabitation, as it implies what the law 
declares to be alone necessary, namely, a reciprocal amorous 
agreement, would be sufficient to establish such a marriage 
if corroborated by any word or deed on the part of the 
man .” 7 But according to Hindu texts the religious 

1 Vide Steele's Summary p. 31. 4 Nathubii 2 Bom. 9 (1876). 

• Strange, Vol, 1. 43; Bannerjee’s 4 Manu III. 21*41. 

Tagore Lee. p. 84. " Mann HI. 32. 

* Vijiarangam v. Lahhceman, 7 Macnaughten’s Principles of 

8 Bom. H. C. R„ 0, 0. J. 244, Hindu Imw, p. ti], 

(1871). 
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element appears to be indispensable to a valid Gandharva 
marriage. 1 * * 

In Bhaoni v. Maharaj Singh * it ,bas been held by 
the Allahabad High Court that a marriage by the Gan- 
dharva form is nothing more or less than concubinage, 
and has become obsolete as a form of marriage giving 
the status of a wife and making the offspring legi- 
timate. 

The Calcutta High Court, in Rajah Rairnim Chill 
Singh v. Kumar Ghnnshiam Singh,* decided that amongst 
Kshatryas Gandharva marriage was valid. It also prevails 
among the Rajahs of Tipperah,* The Madras High 
Court held that, in order to constitute a valid marriage in 
Gandharva form, nuptial rites are essential.* 

Annloma was a form of intermarriage prevalent in 
ancient days, by which a Brahman was at liberty to marry 
four wives, viz., a Brahman wife, a Kshatrya wife, a 
Vaishya wife aud a Sudra wife. A Kshatrya was entitled 
to have three, viz., a Kshatrya wife, a Vaishya wife and a 
Sudra wife. A Vaishya was permitted to have two, viz., 
a Vaishya wife and a Sudra wife. The offspring of 
Annloma marriage, where the mother was of a caste 
inferior to that of their father, were not of equal caste to 
their father, but were allowed to inherit their father. Though 
Annloma union with women of inferior castes was permis- 
sible, yet its reverse viz., Pratiloma union, that is to say, 
the union of a man of inferior varna or caste with a woman 
of superior varna, was a prohibited connection and the issue* 
of such connection was called Pratilomaja and had no 
right to his father’s estate and was entitled to mainte- 


1 Devala A; Colebrook's Digest. 4 Chuehradhuj Thakoor v. 
370 ; Nirnaya Si Mu , Ch. Ill Beer Chnnder Jit b raj, 1 W. Jl. 
37 ; Shyamacharan’s Vyavasta 194 (1864), 

Darpam 702. 4 Brindamna lladbamam 

» 3 All. 738 (1881). 12 Mad. 72(1888). 

* 2 Knapp 203 (1834). 

37 
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nance only. 1 . But in the Kolijnga intermarriage between 
different castes is prohibited* 

mar . Knrao marriage prevails amongst the Jats, GoozarS and 
Aheers in the North-Western Provinces. ; The marriage is 
also known as Keruo, Kaje, Dheric/ta or Ithareyja? marriage. 
This form of marriage is inferior to Shadee, or marriage 
with a maiden, and is generally contracted with a 'widow 
and attended with some ceremonies. 4 Among the Jats the 
marriage of a widow with the brother of a deceased 
husband is common and recognized as lawful. According 
to Sir Henry Elliot, an authority of much weight re- 
garding the tribes and customs of the people of these 
provinces, children born in Knrao are considered legitimate 
and entitled to inheritance accordingly. 5 

The ceremony of Knrao being of equal validity as 
that of the Biah or Shadee the Sons of the former inherit 
their lather's estate equally with the sons of the latter.* 
There is no custom, however, among the Jats sanction- 
ing their union with the women of unequal caste by -the 
ceremony of Knrao or Dhericha , consequently the sons 
of such union cannot succeed to their father’s estate, 
f.ixtli The custom of Knrao is prevalent among the Lodh 
caste, but in the life-time of a wife by regular marriage it 
can only, take place with the consent of the brotherhood.* 

, 1 D yabhagha Chap. I X ; Mann, the bride’s head with whim ”~ 

X, 5-29. ; Mitaksbara Chap. 1. 8. Vide N; W, P, Decis. Part 11. 

f YHL V , 2-4. Sir Gooroodass (18(H) p. 328. 
iianerjee’B Tagore Lectures p. 157. 5 Durum nil v, Tool mr urn 3 Ag, 

2nd. Edition and also 17 Mad. 422 H, 0. R. 350 (1868) ; Mr Qnven 

jktp. 437. 4 v, Hafoidnr Singh 4 $.\V.I\ <AU.) 

* Vyamstha Darpana pp. 14, 128 (1872): Khtmhal Singh v. 

15 ; Mann General Note VI. Kao Omrao Singh N. W, P. Decis. 

1 Dhorrgja means the second (1864) Part II 320. 
husband of a Hindu widow among • Kmwar Ruben Singh v. Ron- 
the lower classes. Vide Shakes- war Golab Singh N. W. P. Decis, 
pear’s Dictionary, quoted at p. 328 173 (1861). 

% W. P. Decis. Part H* (1864). 1 Rem r re v, Samtrdhan 5 N, 

* The ceremony being “making W.P. (All.) 94 (1873). 
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For a woman to contract a second marriage during 
the life-time of her first husband is invalid and criminal, 
but sometimes, under custom, such a marriage is rendered 
valid and non-criminal. A woman of the caste of Mehter 
in the district of Monghvr married another man of the same 
caste while her former husband was alive. She alleged 
that in her caste, as well as in other low castes, it was 
customary for women to leave their husbands at any 
time and marry oilier men and that she had left her 
former husband because he failed to provide for her properly. 
The Sessions Judge found her guilty under section 494 I. 
f l\ C., but the High Court, finding that such marriages are 
not uncommon among the Mehter caste, and the second 
marriage in consequence not being void, set aside the 
conviction. 1 

Such second marriage of a wife or a widow is known 
amongst the Marhattas as l J af, and in Gujrat as Naira 
marriage. 1 Caste rules allow a woman to contract a Naira 
during the life of her first husband. 3 Tn Knrnn Gaja 4 a 
custom prevalent among the Talapoda Koli caste in Surat 
was set up, to the effect that a woman should be permitted 
to leave the husband to whom she has been first married 
and to contract a second marriage (Naira) with another 
man in his (the first husband's) life- time and without his 
consent. But the Court considered such caste custom 
invalid, "being entirely opposed to the spirit of Hindu 
law, " and the second marriage null and void. This was 
a criminal case and the Court went so far as to lay down 
that such a caste custom, even if it were proved to exist, 
would be invalid as being entirely opposed to the spirit of 
Hie Hindu law . This case was distinguished in another 


V Mimt, Chimin, 7 C. L. K 354 or shadee or lagan wife. 

(1880). 1 Ilurha Shunkur v. Batrjce 

* Pat wife is also called udki Mmiohtr 1 Borr. 391 (1803). 
wife i.-ff. widow remarried. A 1 2 Bom. H, C, R. 124 (1864). 
maiden married is known as hlahi 
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Bombay case 1 where the defence set up the custom of 
Naira in answer to the charge of adultery. Couch C. J., 
observed that the guilt or innocence of the accused depended 
on his. good faith. Did he or did he not believe honedlt/ 
that he was at liberty to marry the woman. 

In a later case, which was decided on the civil side of 
the Bombay High Court, the Court held that the 
custom which authorized a woman to contract a Natra 
marriage without a divorce, on payment of a certain sum 
to the caste to which she belonged, was an immoral custom 
and one which should not be judicially recognized. 2 

In another case the parties were Sompura Brahmans, 
and the woman remarried in the life-time of her first 
husband without his consent. It was held that she could 
not be regarded as the lawful wife of her second husband 
anl was only entitled to maintenance as his concubine 
from his estate. Westropp 0. J., observed thus: — 
“We concur in the opinion of the Judge of the Court 
of . Small Causes at Ahmedabad that plaintiff Khcmkor 
cannot be regarded as the lawful wife of Ranchhor Pana- 
chand, she having married him in the life-time of her 
husband without the consent of that husband. We reserve 
our opinion as to whether, even if he had given his consent 
to her marriage to Ranchhor, such a circumstance would 
have validated the marriage.’’* 

The term Naira also applies to a man contracting a 
second marriage in the life-time of his first wife. A rather 
* curious case is to be found in Borrodaile’s reports. A 
betrothed his daugher to B, who having lately contracted 
a second marriage {Natra) with another woman, A sued 
B, either to consent to a divorce from his daughter, or 
to dissolve the Naira and admit his daughter to her 
rights. B asserted that he was full grown and A’s daughter 

1 Manuka r Jt/iiji, !i Bom. H. (J. * Khnmkor .(widow of Uanvkhnr) 

li. 0, C. 17 (1808). v. I' min Shankar ltamhhur 10 

* t'Ji v. Hut hi Lah< 7 Born. H. Bom H. C. li. 381 (1873). 

U . A. (J. J. m (1870). 
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had wot arrived at years of puberty, and under the eir- 
cumstances Naira was permitted by the rides of their caste. 
The Sudder Adawlut, having consulted their Law Officer 
and obtained further evidence from the caste both in 
Bombay and Gujrat, decreed that A had no right either 
by the laws of the shastra, or customs of his caste, to 
demand a divorce for his daughter. 1 

In another case the husband after his first marriage 
contracted Naira with another woman whom he brought 
into his house. He insisted on his first wife coming and 
eo-habiting with him in the same house and, in fact, ob- 
tained an order from a criminal court to that effect. The 
first wife therefore brought a civil suit claiming a divorce 
from her husband or a repudiation by the husband of his 
Naira wife. The parties belonged to the Gundhurvee caste, 
or “ Musicians and Singers/' The first wife alleged that, 
according to the caste custom no man should marry a 
second time during the life of his first, unless she were 
barren or blind, or had other material defect, and that her 
husband must either divorce her or repudiate the Naira 
wife, as bigamy was not permitted. Ifer allegation was 
supported by the evidence of her caste people who said 
that, if there were cause, a man might keep two wives, 
but not so if no reason existed for doing it. If both the 
wives agreed he might keep them both ; if not, the husband 
must grant a divorce ( farighkhal) to the dissentient one. 
Tho Court decided that the wife w r as entitled to a 
divorce/ 

Among the common labouring class of Koonbces or 
cultivators of the soil, a person of good family marries his 
daughter to one of etpial rank, and if the girl be very 
young the husband may wed another wife. The father 
can only prefer his suit for his daughter's divorce to the 


1 Uurvv Jihaw Nana and Son * Mu-ha &h unfair Khmmhal v. 
Witt goo v. Sat him Koohvr l Bon*. /lit ioi/e Musxt, Out turn 2 Bon*, 
to (1814). 572 (1822)* 
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Sirkar, but lias no right to insist on what her husband 
is aloue capable of doing . 1 * 

Sttgai k b form of marriage prevalent in Bengal and 
Behai', and resembles Pal or Naira of Bombay and Gujrat, 
and Kamo of the N.-W. Provinces and the Punjab. Like 
i lie latter, Sagai is practised in the re-marriage of widows 
or of a woman whose husband is alive. It is confined to 
the lower class and not attended by any religious cere- 
monies. The Brahmans do not officiate at the Sayai 
marriage. The main ceremony, in Behar, for instance, 
is the putting of a red or sittdur mark on the forehead of 
the bride in the presence of assembled friends and re- 
latives. In the case of the re-marriage of a woman in 
the life-time of her first husband to another man of the 
same caste, the woman has to pay some fine to the 
Punehayet to restore her to caste. The payment of that 
fine appears to have the effect of a dissolution of the first 
marriage and a legalization of the subsequent co-habitation. 
In Behar numerous low castes, such as Koirees, Dosads, 
Gowalahs, Telees aud others, solemnize the marriage of 
their widow in the Sagai form, which has long been 
and is still prevalent and considered in every way as 
valid as Bia/ti or first marriage.* In the district of 
Midnapore re-marriage of widows amongst the Nomosudras 
in the Sluing a or Sagai form is customary and the 
Bengal High Court has recognized such custom as valid . 1 
In Chota Nagporc, among some aborigines, the widow- 
j;e-marriage is permissible and the younger brother generally 
marries his elder brother’s widow in Sagai form . 4 Among 
the Halwaee caste a man may contract a marriage in the 

1 Hum'll Bhatr Nana v. Xuthoo 3 JIurnjehien Da** v. N'timi- 

Kwber 1 Borr. <55 p. 74 (1814). rhand Kogal, 10 Cal. 138 (1883) : 

1 Bimram Koine, 3 C. L. K, S,C. 13 C. L. H 207. 

410 (1878); Kalhfchuni Sham v. * Dalton’s Den rip five Kthm* of 
DMee Hike, 5 Cal, 092 (1879) : Bengal p, 138, 
s. C M 5 C, L. R. 505 : s, C. 3 Shomc 
81. 
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Sagai form with a widow, even if lie lias a wife living, 
provided that the wife be childless. 1 * * 

Practically there is no distinction between a Sagai wife 
and a Biahi wife in regard to her position in the family. 
Both marriages are good and valid. No distinction is 
made between the issue of a Sagai marriage and a Biahi 
marriage. It has been held that the issue of the son of 
a Sagai wife first married is entitled to inherit the property 
of the grandfather in priority to the issue of a subse- 
quent Biahi wife.® Sagai wives are legal wives of their 
husbands, inasmuch as persons committing adultery with 
them are punishable uuder the law. 8 Except in respect of 
participation in oblations to the gods the position of a 
Sagai wife differs in no respect from the position of a wife 
married in the ordinary Biahi form. She may not wear 
skauka (shell bangle worn by a married lady) or take part 
in cooking or distributing food at a festival. But in 
respect of the legality of such marriage, and the legitimacy 
of the children of such marriage, both Sagai and Biahi 
stand in the same footing. 4 * 

We have mentioned under Caste Customs that 
among the lower order of Hindus a re-marriage of widows 
is prevalent and recognized by customs of the caste. Pat 
and Natra marriages prevailing in Bombay and Gujrat, Sagai 
or Shnnga obtaining in Bengal and the North Western 
Provinces and Kurao in the Punjab afford abundant 
instances. By Act XV of 1856 a Hindu widow of any. 
caste, high or low, is now competent to contract a second 
marriage, and such a marriage is valid, one of the legal 
consequences of such re-marriage being that the widow 


1 Ktilhjahirn Shaw v. Huh lie e ' (1863). 

Jiibee, 5 C. I. R. 505 (1879); 3. 0 . 5 * Bimram Koiret, 3 C. L. R. 

Cal. 692 : s.c. 3 Shome 81. 410 (1878) ; Mm, alias, Pat-bate 

* Iladnik Ohmeenin v. Budnik 19 Cal. 627 (1892), 

Per thud Singh, 1 Marshal 644 • 3 C. I,. R. 412, 
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thereby forfeits all rights of inheritance to her former 
husband’s estate. 

The principle on which a widow takes the life-interest 
of her deceased husband, when there is no male heir, is 
that she is a surviving portion of her husband. 1 By re- 
marrying she ceases to be such and therefore her right 
of enjoyment of her former husband's estate ceases also. 
She becomes dead, as it were, in respect to her interests 
in her deceased husband's estate. Previous to the passing 
of the Act XV, a Hindu widow forfeited her rights and 
interests in her deceased husband’s estate only in case of 
her incontinence at the time when succession opened. Her 
subsequent unchastity did not divest her of the estate 
already vested in her. 1 It should therefore be necessary to 
investigate bow far the Act would affect the rights of a 
Hindu widow who marries according to her caste custom. 
We may state at the outset ^hat there is a clear and 
absolute difference of opinion on this important question in 
the decisions of the High Courts in India. The Allahabad 
High Court holds the view that a widow marrying a 
second time according to her caste custom and independently 
of Act XV of 1856 is not deprived of her right to her 
deceased husband’s estate, whereas the Courts at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras hold that she does forfeit on her re- 
marriage. The following eases will illustrate the different 
views held by different Courts. 

The Allahabad High Court held that Act XV of 
• 1856 was not intended to place under disability or liability 
persons who could marry a second time before the Act 
was passed. It was intended to enable widows to re-marry 
who could not previously have done so, and section 2 of the 
Act applied to such persons only. So, when a widow, belong- 
ing to the sweeper caste, re-married according to her 
custom, she did not thereby forfeit her interest in the 


• Vide Smriti-fhamh'ika Ob. XI • Kerry Kalita m T , Marne Bum 

«. H*. Kalita, 19 W. H, H07 (FB.) [1873]. 
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property left by her first husband.* The same Court fol- 
lowed this ruling in a recent ease. There the widow who 
contracted a second marriage belonged to the Kurmi caste, 
a re-marriage of widows being permissible by the custom of 
that caste. 8 Their Lordships after referring to many reported 
and unreported eases said : “ We see no reason to doubt the 
soundness of those decisions which form, as far as we khow, 
a consistent cnrsns curia in this court.” But see Matadeen v. 
Mnsd, Sookfu/ which was decided by the Sudder Court. 
There a widow, of the Koormee caste, married a second time 
and sued to obtain possession as heiress to her deceased 
husband’s share in an estate. The Court held that both 
by Hindu law and section 2, Act XV of 1856, she had 
forfeited all right to succeed as heir to 'her deceased 
husband's estate. 8 

The earliest case in which the High Court at, Calcutta 
considered this Act XV of 1856 was A kora Sntki v. 
Boreani ? Therein it was held that the right of the mother 
to succeed as to her deceased soil is not destroyed by reason 
of her having contracted a second marriage. Then in 
Matnngini Gupta v. Ram Hutton Hop* a Full Bench (by 
a majority) held that a Hindu widow forfeited all her 
interests in her first husband’s property when she subse- 
quently took a second husband, and this result followed 
even when re-marriage might be customary in the caste. 
A division Bench in Rasul Jehu Begum v. Ram Sarun 
Singh? expressed a strong opinion on the subject. Hero 
the widow belonged to the Agarhari caste, and married a # 
second husband. The Court held that although according 
to the custom prevailing inker caste are-marriage was 


1 If a r Saran D:isv, Nandi, 11 
All* m (1889). 

1 Ranjlt v. Radhti lhmi , 20 All. 
470 (1898) . See also Dharam Das 
v.Nand Lai Sturt h. Weekly Notes 
(All.) 1889, p. 78.' 
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permissible, site forfeited the estate inherited from her 
former husband. 

The Bombay High Court in Parvali v. Bhikn' held 
that a widow duly re-married would cease to have any 
right to recover or hold any part of the property of her 
deceased husband. In Omkar * it was held that re-marriage 
was'equivaleut to the civil death of the widow by reason 
of the operation of section 2 of Act XV of 1856, and this 
operation extended to the forfeiture of interests in posses- 
sion as also in respect of rights still unrealized. In Yithi 
v. Govindi i, 8 a Full Bench held that even in castes where 
re-marriage was permitted by caste usage, a Hindu widow, 
who may have inherited property as heir to her son, for- 
feited her rights to such property after she rc-marries, and 
the property passes to the next heir. This ruling was 
based upon what may be described as a liberal construction 
of section 2 of Act XV of 1850. In Pauchappa v. Sangan- 
basawa , 4 the Bombay Court, after reviewing all these cases 
and similar cases of other High Courts, ruled that a 
Hindu widow, after her re-marriage, has no power to 
give in adoption her son by her first husband, unless 
he has expressly authorized her to do so. The only case 
in which a contrary view was held was Parefth Ranch or v. 
Bui Bheikat ,* which corresponded with the view expressed 
in liar Saran Das v. Nandi * by the Allahabad High 
Court. 

In Mnrngyi v. Tiramdkli ,’ where a widow of the Maraver 
'caste re-married, the Madras High Court, applying the 
principles of Hindu law, held that she had no claim to the 
property of her first husband. Their Lordships observed 
“ So far as the enquiries extended which are embodied in 
Steele’s Hindu Castes, it appears that it is the practice 
of a wife or a widow among the Sudra castes of the 


‘ 4 Horn, H. C.B. A. C. J. 25 
(1867). 

• P. J. for 1883 p. 280. 

* 82 Bom. 321 (1896). 


* 24 Bom. 89 (1899). 

1 11 Bom. 119 p. 130 (1886). 
1 11 All. 830 (1889), 

’ 1 MaJ. 226 p. 828 (1877). 
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Deccan on re-marriage to give up all property to her 
former husband's relations, except what had been given 
by her own parents, and wc have little doubt that the 
law in this Presidency will not permit the Hindu widow 
who has re married, and who must* be regarded as no 
longer surviving her husband to lay claim to the pro- 
perty left by him, nor in the possession of the daughter 
who, in default of the widow, is the right heir." 

In Kiskun v. Enay id Homin' the question was whether 
a woman of the Ahecr caste had by a second marriage, 
forfeited her rights to act as guardian to her son by 
the first marriage. The Court said : "Independent of 
the strong evidence adduced in favour of the existence 
of the well-known custom prevailing among the Alicer 
caste, according to which the re-marriage of a widow in 
no way affects her respectability, status or rights, we hold 
that Act XV of 1856 supersedes all previous laws founded 
on the Shaslras affecting the rights and status of a widow 
on her re-marriage. We are of opinion that section 3 of 
the above Act should rule the present ease. That section 
distinctly provides that the guardianship of a widow over 
her own children ceaSls on re-marriage on application being 
made to that effect by the relatives of her deceased hus- 
band. In this case no such application has been made. 
We are therefore of opinion that the widow has not for- 
feited her position as guardian to her son by re-marriage." 

Section 2 of Act XV of 1856 does not deprive a Hindu » 
widow, upon her re-marriage, of any right or interest 
which she had not at the time of re-marriage. Sir Barnes 
Peacock C. J., said : “ The object of the Act was to 
remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows. 
Looking to the words of section 2, 1 am of opinion that it 
was not the intention of the Legislature to deprive a 
Hindu widow, upon her re-marriage, of any right or 


1 N. W. P. Beds. 480 p 487 (18GB, 
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interest which she had not at the time of her re-marriage. 
In Akorah Soob/t v. B/iedcu Boreanee , l when the widow re- 
married, the property belonged to her son. It came to 
her by inheritance from her son, who died after her re- 
marriage, If the son had pleased, he might have given 
the property to his mother, notwithstanding her re-marri- 
age. At the time of her re-marriage, she had no interest 
in her deceased husband's property by inheritance to her 
husband or to his lineal successors. It could not therefore 
cease or determine upon her re-marriage and, if she had 
died a£ the time when she re-married, the property would 
never have descended to her. The Bombay High Court 
followed this case . 2 * 

♦ * 

Marriage between persons of different eastes, or of two 
sub-divisions of one primary caste, is against the Hindu 
law.* To make sucli a marriage valid, the authority or 
sanction of a local or special custom is necessary . 4 Ijater 
decisions, however, have held that such intermarriages 
between sub-sects of Hindus are valid in Hindu law. 
In Naraiti D/utran ease Mr. Justice Markby doubted the 
correctness of the view, that such intermarriage is not 
legally binding. In the ease of Uparna Kuc/iain v. Biota* 
ram B/tubi* in which the parties were dhobi and lisherman 
by caste, and residents of Sibsagarin Assam, tbe Court held 
that there was nothing in lliudu law prohibiting marriage 
between persons belonging to different sections or sub- 
divisions of the Sudra caste. In this there was no allegation 
of any custom ; at any rate there was admittedly no evidence 
of any custom on the record. Their Lordships observed : — 


1 II W. K 82 <F. B.) [1808]: s. 1 .1 Martini Xudial v. I/uiiioo- 
c. 2 B. h. 11. m : s. c. 11 Scvcs. ram, Human » W. 11, 552 (1868): 

151 & 153, yum hi Ilham v. Uahhit ! , (rain 

* Sw Ihtnnun Ham thlmcl v. 23 W. K. 331 (1375); C. 1 

JCanhiM Horn. 388 (1902). Cal. 1. 

1 .See Amihnmi marriage Smtpnu 4 15 Cal. 708 p. 710 (1888 
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“The opinion of Mr. Justice Milter (in N anti it 1) hunts 
case) was dissented from by Mr. Justice Markby and the 
case was not decided on that ground. We further think 
that the opinion there expressed is inconsistent with the 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the ease of little nun 1 The question there was whether the 
plaintiff^ being illegitimate, aud therefore, as it was argued, 
of no caste at all, could contract a legal marriage with a 
person of the Sudra caste, and their Lordships said : 
‘Their Lordships are not aware that there is any authority 
--there has been none quoted, and it does not appear 
that there is any authority supporting any such proposi- 
tion as that which is contended for by the Pundits/. . . .On 
the whole, seeing that these parties are both of the Sudra 
caste, and that the utmost that has been alleged really 
is, that the zemindar was of one part of the Sudra caste, 
and the lady to whom he was married was of another part, 
or of a sub-caste, their Lordships held the marriage to have 
been valid ; to hold the contrary would in fact he introduc- 
ing a new rule which ought not to be countenanced/ 

“The same view was taken in Ramamaui Annual v. 
Knlauthai Nat chi art 1 There, a similar objection having 
been taken, their Lordships said : ‘On the argument of this 
appeal this objection was not insisted on ; it was conceded 
on both sides that recent decisions had declared the legality 
of a marriage between person* of these two sub-classes 
of the Sudra caste/ We think that these decisions are 
conclusive as to their being no rule of law rendering, 
such marriages invalid/' 

In Raj Kninari , 3 which was a criminal motion, the 
Calcutta High Court held that illegitimacy under Hindu 
law is no absolute disqualification for marriage and that 
when one or both contracting parties to a marriage are 



! In dr nut Vi'Ututjyiwtrfy Tarn' 41 : 3 It L. 11. h 
v* liamxwamtf Tufa err 13 Mou. *11 Moo. 1. A. 34*5 p. 352 (1871). 

1. A. 141 (184SU) : H, C. 12 YV. It. # 18 Gnl. 204 <18111;. 
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illegitimate, tbe marriage must be regarded as valid i£ 
they are recognized by their caste people as belonging to 
the same caste. Tbe latest decision on the point is 
Harkx. Kankaya , 1 which reviewed all the previous cases 
and held that marriage between two sub-divisions of one of 
the primary castes is valid and legal according to Hindu 
law. 

In the districts of Dacca and Tipperah marriages between 
Vaidya and Kayaslh frequently take place and such inter- 
marriages arc recognized by local custom. In a very recent 
case from Tipperah the Calcutta High Court has held 
that such marriages ave in accordance with local custom 
and are therefore valid. Their Lordships observed : “The 
ancient Hindu law did not regard such marriages with 
the condemnation expressed by later authorities which have 
been accepted by our Courts so as to make children born 
from such unequal marriages illegitimate. But however 
the law may be, there is ample evidence set out in the 
judgment of the Sub- Judge on which it must be held that 
such marriages, as in the present case, are recognized by 
local custom in the district of Tipperah, and there is no 
instance on which their validity has been questioned. We 
agree with the Sub- Judge in holding that such marriages 
are in accordance with local custom in Tipperah and are 
valid”* 

According to the Lingayet. religion, marriages between 
members of different sects of the Lingayets are not illegal. 
.Where it is alleged that such a marriage is invalid, the 
onus lies upon the person making such allegation of 
proving that such marriage is prohibited by immemorial 
custom. 8 

- Among the Lingayet Goundans in the Wynaad there is 
an- immemorial custom by which widows are re-married, 


' P. B. Vol. XL. Ill p. 82ft. p. 633 (1903). 

'* Skm Lnl Smihml v, Alt hot/ * Fakirgavdk v. Gangi 22 Bom 
Outran. Milter, 7 C. W. N. 6l9 277 (1896). 
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and the form in which such a marriage takes place is Called 
Odaveli or Kndaveli as opposed to Kalimam the regular 
form of marriage. It is not accompanied with the same 
ceremonies as a Kalianam marriage; but a feast is given, 
the bride and bridergoom sit on a mat in the presence of 
the guests and chew betel ; their cloths are tied together 
and the marriage is consummated the same night. Widows 
re-married in this form are freely admitted into society. 
They cease to belong to the family of their first husband 
and the children of the second marriage inherit the pro- 
perty of their own father. A widow contracting an odaveli 
marriage ceases to inherit her deceased husband’s estate . 1 

The second marriage of a wife forsaken by the first 
husband among the LiwgayeU is called a serai ndiki, as 
distinguished from the lagna or dhara, the first marriage. 
Such a marriage is sanctioned by custom among the 
Lingayets of South Canara and is valid.* 

“Dagger” marriage is a form of inferior marriage pre- 
valent among the Kumbla Zemindars in the Madras 
Presidency. This sort of marriage takes place in the 
case of inequality in the caste or social position of the 
bride. Tho use of a dagger is an essential of the marriage 
ceremony. According to some the Zemindar does not 
appear at the marriage but is represented by a dagger. 
And, in the presence of this dagger, the lot In is tied to the 
bride. The presence of a dagger and the tying of the 
lottu indicates that this sort of marriage is not exactly 
a concubinage, but a certain form of inferior marriage which 
the Rajahs and Princes are accustomed to contract besides 
marriages in regular form. Ladies united to a Zemindar 
according to the dagger form are called b/ioga slrees, whereas 
a lawfully wedded wife is called a mo/ia slree ? 


' Koduthl v. Made, 7 Mad. 321 * Itamnmmi Kaiuaya Nath v, 

(1884), Sttndaralingatami Kamaya Nailt, 

* Viramngappa v, Rudrappa, 17 Mad. 422 at pp. 422-425 (1894). 

8 Mad. 440(1885), 
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jinn ml is a form of marriage prevalent among Sikhs 
and corresponds to the Mahomedan Mia . 1 It is an inferior 
form of marriage, which may be celebrated even with a 
concubine. The ceremony observed at the marriage con- 
sists in the recitation of a certain text called the Anantl 
text. A son of such a marriage shares equally with 
another son of the same father by a wife married in the 
Haiti or regular form.* 

Besides these forms of marriages there are others such as 
Bhati or Behhati? C/mhhr Amlajf Sarvattvailhanam * Ghari 
Safa .* These have been described in their respective places. 

In conditional sat a marriage two families contract for 
intermarriage. As, for instance, in the family of A there 
are available for marriage a boy and a girl, in B’s family 
there are also a boy and girl eligible for marriage. A 
contract for intermarriage takes place between A’s boy 
and B’s girl and B’s boy and A’s girl— one marriage 
contract is conditional on the performance of the other. 
Such intermarriages are prevalent in Bombay and also in 
Bengal. In the latter province it is known as jiaribarla or 
exchange marriage, and amongst Brahmans snch marriages 
often take place. 

In Borrodaile’s Reports a ease is reported where a suit 
was brought to compel the performance of the conditions of 
a contract between the heads of two families under these 
circumstances. A contracted to marry his sister to S's 


1 Xi hn is an Arabic term. Its 
: root .meaning is carnal connection, 
Hence, marriage, ie. any mariiago, 
first, second or any. The term is 
used in reference to first and regu- 
lar marriage. It is among the 
lower order of people only that 
Xlhu has obtained the signification 
of attowd marriage, 

1 Deo dew JuffijmoJnin Afullwh 
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brother-in-law on condition that S should get A married to 
T's. daughter or, failing that, S should give A his own 
daughter in marriage. A fulfilled his part of the contract, 
i.e., he married his sister to S’s brother-in-law. But S 
refused to perform his part of the contract and tried to get 
his daughter married clandestinely elsewhere. T’s 
daughter having died before she attained her marriageable 
age, A brought this suit to compel S to give him his 
daughter in marriage ; as he had given his sister only “with 
a prospect of mutual accommodation.” The Court ordered 
that S should either give his daughter to A, or procure him 
another wife, or, failing to perform either of these conditions 
within six months, should pay the sum of Rs. 500. S did 
not surrender his daughter but paid Rs. 500 as ordered by 
the Court. 1 

In Bai Ugri v. Patel Purshottam Bhndar ,* the parties 
belonged to the. Kudwa Kunbi caste, and, it was said, 
were only a month old at the date of their marriage, which 
was contracted for them by their parents on the follow- 
ing basis : A wished to get B’s daughter for his son. 
A was bound, on condition of B giving his daughter in 
marriage, to provide a girl for B to marry his son. The 
marriage, which took place with the usual religious 
ceremonies, was not to be binding and complete until 
the bridegroom’s father performed the condition, viz., found 
a girl for B’s son. In this case, as the condition was not 
performed, the marriage was dissolved by the decision of 
the Panch notwithstanding that the plaintiff sued for • 
. restitution of conjugal rights. Sargent C. J., observed 
"The findings on the issue sent down by this Court 
on the 28th September, 1891, are, when read together, to 
the effect that although the usual religious ceremonies 


1 Attmram Kessor v. Sheolal (1892) ; and Altdji Tkakersey v. 

Mnlo&kchund r l Bony 397 (1809). Goutii, U Bom. 412 (1887). 

See also Bai Ugri ?• Patti Par* 8 17 Bora. 400 (1892). 
vhottam Bkudar, 17 Bom. 100 
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were performed on the occasion, what took place in Samvat 
1927 constituted, by the custom of the caste, only a condi- 
tional marriage, between plaintiff and defendant No. 1 ; 
that th afarkat, passed by the father in Samvat 1936, and 
which was signed by the plaintiff, operated to cancel the 
marriage, but that in any case, a dispute having arisen 
out of the said farkat, the decision of the Panch that 
plaintiff should find a girl to be married to a male member 
of the family of defendant No. 2, was binding on him, 
and that the plaintiff’s default in doing so dissolved the 
marriage. It has, however, been contended that the 
Court ought not to recognize such a custom, as being con- 
trary to public policy. See Reg. v. K arson Goja, Reg. v. 
Rat Rupa , 2 Bom. H. C. R. 117 ; Uji v. Ilathi Lain, 7 
Bom. H. 0. R. A. C. J. 133; Reg. v. Sambhu, 1 Bom. 
847. All turn upon caste customs by which a woman is 
enabled to leave her husband and marry another man of 
her free will or with the consent of the caste and which 
the Court held to be invalid on the ground that they were 
immoral as ' legalizing adultery,'’ 

“ The question here is of an entirely different nature ; 
as according to the custom relied on, there is no complete 
and binding marriage within the intention of the parents 
of the parties, although the ordinary religious ceremonies 
(presumably those amongst Sudras) are performed. Such 
a transaction as took place in Samvat 1 927 cannot in our 
opinion be regarded as immoral from any point of view. 
The parties are in all cases, according to the practice of the 
caste, of very tender years when such marriages are con- 
tracted. The Hindu law leaves it entirely to the parents 
to marry their daughters and although, according to strict 
Brahmanical law, a marriage is complete when the religious 
ceremony has been performed, there would seem to be no 
sufficient reason for refusing to recognize a custom, at any 
rate amongst the lower castes, by which such transactions, 
rendered necessary by the paucity of women in the caste, 
although performed with religious ceremonies, are still 
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regarded by the parents on both sides as incomplete and 
conditional marriages. 

“ In the case of Boolchand Koleta v, JanoJcee y 25 W. R. 
386 (1876) which was a suit like the present for restitution 
of conjugal rights, the Calcutta High Court gave effect 
to a caste custom by which the usual ceremony of marriage 
was not regarded as binding unless a second ceremony was 
performed prior to the woman coming to maternity and 
cohabiting with her husband, and by which, in default of 
such ceremony, the woman might after puberty, as the 
defendant in that ease had done, marry another man. 

o “ Upon the whole, we arc of opinion that there is no 
reason for not recognizing the custom as proved in this 
case, and therefore whether upon the ground of the farkat 
passed by the plaintiff's father or of the plaintiff’s default 
in performing the condition imposed on him by the Panel), 
we must hold that the plaintiff lias not established his 
right to the restitution of the defendant No. 1 as his 
wife/' 

According to Hindu law a betrothal (called mangni in 
Bombay and pariyam in Madras) is not to be treated as 
an actual and complete marriage. It is a promise to give 
a girl in marriage. Hence a specific performance of a 
betrothal cannot be enforced. Damages however may be 
awarded against the father for breach by him of the con- 
tract of betrothal/ Under the Specific Relief Act, a contract 
of betrothal cannot be specifically enforced/ 

With some castes betrothal is irrevocable except for 
just cause, while, according to others, it can be broken off 
by mutual consent. 3 Where there is a breach of the agree- 

J Umed Kiha v. Naghidax Nil- * Vide S. 21 Cl. (b) Specific 
rot. am J)as 7 Bom. H. C. R, 122 Relief Act (Act I of 1877). 

(1870) ; Nowbut Singh v. Mimt. • Hurec Jihaec lihnwamedas 
lad Kooer 5 N. W. P. (All) 102 v. Chmdun 1 Borr. 483 (1812); 

/ 1873) ; Gunpnt Kavain Singh lined Kifai v. Xagi-tuht* Xarotnm 
1 Cal. 74 (1875) ; Mulji Tkakersey Dm 7 Bom. H.iC.B. 122 (1870). 
v. Gomti 11 Bom. 142 (1887). 
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ment of betrothal, the party committing the breach is 
liable to return to the other party the value of the orna- 
ments and the money paid as nparit/aman and also to pay 
some damages for the breach of contract. 

Breach of a marriage contract is not permitted under 
any circumstances by the rules of the Parsis. Among them 
mangnh are as equally indissoluble as a perfect marriage.* 
By the custom prevailing amongst Parsis, presents of 
money and ornaments made to a bride at betrothal, and 
between betrothal and marriage and at marriage, and the 
increment thereof, belong to the husband and wife jointly 
during their lives, and on the death of either pass abso- 
lutely to the survivor. The same custom appears to prevail 
with regard to special and costly clothes (t, e., clothes 
intended to be worn only on special occasions and cere- 
monies) presented during the same periods.* 


“Second mar- Amongst a certain class of Hindus, after the marriage of 
ria t' e -” a girl and on the first appearance of her menses, a religions 
ceremony is performed which, in ordinary parlance, is called 
"second marriage," but otherwise known as aarvadhan. 
After this ceremony actual consummation of the marriage 
takes place, as usually Hindu girls are married before they 
attain puberty. This "second marriage'’ before co-habitation 
is not required by the general Hindu law. In Assam 
this ceremony is known as mntibiah or panchibiah. It is 
said there that if a girl cohabits with her husband with- 
out this ceremony, she is defiled and both she and her 
husband are outcasted. There was a case from Goalpara in 
Assam, in which the husband sued to have it declared that 

1 Mulji Thahersey v On nit i H PeKtotyae Horn utjeti, suit No 
Bom. 412 (1887). 600 of 1876, decided on the 20th 

•Nmroqtt Khiwrmljee. v, September 1877 ; MenMnjee Bw- 
Dhuntt Bate 1 Borr. 423 (181 1). jnrjee v. Budomjee Nanahhoy, 
• Byramji Bhmjibkai v. Jam- suit No. 259 of 1883, decided on 
tetji Bowrqji 16 Bom. 630 (1892). the 4th September 1884. 

Vide also Burjorjee Sorabjee ?, 
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the defendant was his wife and was bound to live with him. 
But the defendant alleged that in order to constitute such 
aright, the custom required that there should have. been 
a second marriage. As no such second marriage had taken 
place the suit was dismissed by the Deputy Commissioner. 
The High Court, however, (though it agreed with the Deputy 
Commissioner’s decision) remanded the case, as no issue was 
framed on this question of custom in the lower Court. 1 

Bashee Bibaha is a ceremony observed among some 
classes of Hindus which takes place on the day following 
the night of the celebration of marriage. In a case coming 
from Dinajpur, the question raised before the High Court 
in an application for review was whether a certain cere- 
mony described as bashee bibaha was to be taken as part 
of the marriage ceremony, during the continuance of which 
<rifts to the bride come under the denomination of 
“ Yantnka.” It was contended that if hashes bibaha 
was included in the marriage ceremonies, then gifts 
made to the bride on that occasion would be included 
in the Yautuka. If bashee bibaha was distinct from 
marriage proper, then the presents given to the bride 
on that occasion, must be excluded from the Yanluhi. The 
High Court remanded the ease as they thought the point 
could not be satisfactorily determined without an inquiry 
into the custom of the district iu the caste to which the 
parties belonged, and observed: “If the bashee bibaha 
be found to be customarily as a material portion of the 
marriage ceremonies, so that gifts made at this particular* 
time are by custom treated as part of the gifts before the 
nuptial fire, the husband will succeed to the disputed property 
in the list."* 

Though a husband is the legal guardian of his wife from 
the moment of his marriage with her, yet, aceeording to 
custom, she is allowed to remain with her parents until 

1 Sec Boolchand Kalta v. Mtust. ilha (bonder Math 11 Sevestrc 591 
Junker W. B, 228 (1875). (1871) : *. C. 28 W. B. 301, 

1 Bktoo Pmkad Bvrral v, Ra- 
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she attains maturity. A Court has been held justified, 
while such a contingency had not happened, in refusing 
to direct her to go to her husband . 1 * 

In Madras a marriage between a Hindu and the 
daughter of his wife's sister is sanctioned by wide-spread 
usage. Though some Hindu Shastra (e, g. } Aswalayana) 
has condemned such a marriage on the ground of incon- 
gruous relationship, the Madras High Court had no 
hesitation in holding the marriage valid, as being in perfect 
accord with the custom satisfactorily established by evi- 
dence . 9 A marriage with an adoptive brother's daughter is 
held not to be sanctioned by usage of sufficient antiquity . 3 

Divorce is not contemplated by the Hindu law, but it 
is not repugnant to the principles, and if there be a 
well-established custom in its support it may over-ride 
the general provisions of that law . 4 * Sir William Strange 
in his treatise on Hindu law 6 * says that in the lowest classes 
a divorce is attainable between a husband and wife provided 
it is allowed by the custom of the caste. In a ease which 
came from Gauhati in Assam, the wife stated that as 
her husband could not provide her with food and clothing 
and as she sustained cruel treatment in his hands, she left 
him and went to her father's house. Thereupon her 
husband divorced her and executed an agreement to 
that effect, on receipt of a portion of the money which 
he (the husband) gave her father at the time of her 
marriage. The Munsiff found that there was a custom 
in the Province of Assam for “men and women to assent 
to divorce by deed in this way." But as the District 

1 Santosh Bam Bass v. Gera Ban 20 Mad. 283 (1897), 

Pattnch 23 W. It. 22 (1875); Am- g Vythilinga Mitppanar v. Vij- 

muga Mudali v. Viravaghara Mu- ayathammal 6 Mad. 43(1882). 

dali 24 Mad, 255 (1900). But see 4 Mu sat, Kuthmee Dassec v. 

Kateeram Dohmee v. MvM. Gen - Mir aw Kalita 1 Sliome 05 (1877): 

(thence 23 W. R, 178 (1875). s. C. 3 Cal. 305. 

* Baghtemlra Ban v. Jaynram -1th Kdn* Vol. 1. p. 52, 
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Judge held that even if the custom were established 
it would not affect the Hindu law, and as be was wrong 
in holding such view, the High Court remanded the 
case to him for his finding on the custom which the 
Munsiff said was established . 1 

Among the lower classes of people — whether in Bengal, 
Bombay, United Provinces of Agra and Oudli or in Southern 
India — divorce is allowed by caste-people. The grounds of 
divorce are generally habitual ill-treatment, impotency, or the 
dissolute and depraved habits of the husband. And the 
divorce is usually effected by mutual consent, on the payment 
,of some compensation for marriage expenses incurred at the 
first marriage, or the return of pain and by a release or 
Mar chilli . a The Madras High Court in a recent case has 
held that there is nothing immoral in the caste custom by 
which divorce and re-marriage are permissible on mutual 
agreement, on one party paying to the other the expenses 
of the latter’s original marriage . 8 

The Punchayet or head of a caste could determine 
marriage and grant divorce . 4 But in some cases the 
Courts have declined to recognize the authority of the 
Punchayet in granting a divorce . 8 In an Allahabad ease 
it has been laid down that while the Courts have generally 
accepted the decisions of properly constituted punchayets 
on questions of caste, they have accepted them subject to 
the qualifications that the decision of the Punchayet does 
not estop the Courts from enquiring into the civil rights 

‘ 3 Cal 305. Chetti 17 Mad. 479 (1894). Parties 

2 Vide among Kunsara caste in are of the Potters caste in Tinne- 
Surat : Kamram Kriparam v, velley. 

Umharam Huvreechand 1 Borr. 8 Sa n ha ruling a m Chetti v. Sub- 
429 ; among Walun caste : ban Chetti 17 Mad. 479 (1894). 

Kame Dhoolubh v. Ruttonbaee 1 See Caste Customs supra, 

Borr. 452 (1817) ; Ilurha Skunknr 4 Kales Churn Shaw v. £>ukhy 
v. Baeejee Munohur 1 Borr. 391 Bebee 5 C. L. R. 505 (1879) : s. c. 5 
(180^) ; Soabra Ter an v. Moothoo- Cal. 692. 

haody 0 Mad. K. C, R. 40 (1870). \Sambu Jtaghu 1 Bom. 347 
Sankaralingmi Chetti v. Subban (1876). 
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of any member of the caste, ami securing to him the 
enjoyment of such rights if he be found not to be precluded 
from the enjoyment of them by the Shstras or the 
particular usages of his caste . 1 

It is very common in Assam for a husband and wife 
to agree to a divorce by a duly executed deed, stating 
that they bad mutually consented to dissolve the contract, 
and in such a case the wife has been deemed free to marry 
again. When no written deed of divorce was executed 
the ceremony of tearing a betel leaf in two by the 
parties was considered sufficient for all purposes. Besides, 
according to local usage, any violation of the condition of 
the marriage contract deed will operate as a nullity of 
the marriage contracted before. 

A married woman sought divorce on the strength 
of a bond executed by her husband before marriage, by 
which he engaged to consider his marriage void if he 
ever left the village in which his f ‘ wife and her friends 
reside or in case of cruelty, or in event of his ever marry- 
ing another wife .' 1 The High Court held that such con- 
tract, being opposed to public policy, would not render 
the marriage void.* 

It is a general principle of Hindu law that the degrada- 
tion of the husband from caste does not dissolve the 
marriage tie. Unless a caste custom to the contrary is 
established no court should countenance such a disso- 
lution. It is well-known that there is a distinction between 
Vex-communieations for different caste offences. In some 
eases the out-caste can never be restored to the privi- 
leges of his caste, but in the majority of instances he can 
procure absolution and restoration to caste by undergoing 
expiation or paying some penalty. It would be extremely 
inconvenient therefore to hold that by a deprivation of 
caste, which may be temporary, a member of the caste 

1 Bwhexlmr v. Mata Ghdam 2 v. Mmt Akaree TUemhme 11 

N. W. P. (All.) 300 (1870). B, L. R. 129 p. 130 (1873). 

• Siiaram alias Keera Heerah 
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loses his marital rights, so as to confer on his wife the 
power of forming a second marriage ; for if the husband 
were restored to caste, he could not be restored to : the 
enjoyment of his marital rights iE his wife had availed 
herself of her liberty to re-marry. In the ease of such 
temporary degradation of her husband the utmost the 
wife could claim would be that she be relieved from 
consorting with him as long as he remained out of caste. 
But she must remain under his protection and must not 
leave his house. 

In Bis/iesfmr v. Mala G/iolam' the parties belonged to 
b) the Ugvaru Banyah caste. The plaintiff sought an 
.order from the Court to direct his wife to come to his 
house from the house of her parents, alleging that his 
wife had contracted a sagai marriage with the defendant. 
The defence was that the plaintiff had become an out- 
caste and, therefore, civiUter mortnns, and that by reason 
thereof, and in accordance with the custom of her caste, 
his wife was at liberty to marry. It appeared that owing 
to some dissensions, the members of the caste resident in 
the place separated themselves, as it were, into two sects; 
and by reason of the plaintiff consorting with a member 
of one sect he had been declared out of caste by a 
Punchayet composed of membevs of the other sect who 
were numerically in the majority. The High Court fram- 
ing the following issue remanded the ease to the lower 
court, viz., whether, if a husband is put out of caste 
for the cause for which the plaintiff had been declared o 
to be out of caste the marriage was by the custom of 
the Ugvaru Banyah caste dissolved and the wife at 
liberty to contract a second marriage. The lower court 
returned a finding to the effect that the plaintiff was 
excommunicated for eating with one who was not of 
his caste ; being turned out of caste on this account 
he could not be re-admitted ; that his marriage was dis- 

• 1 2 N. W. P. 300 (1870). 
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solved and that his wife was, with the sanction of the Pirn- 
chayet, at liberty to contract, a second marriage. Where- 
upon the High Court passed the following order "No 
objection having been taken to the findings on the 
issues remitted for trial, we must accept them, but at 
the same time we may express our doubts whether the 
finding is correct. The result of the finding is that, the 
husband cannot insist upon the return of his wife to on- 
habitation, and the suit must be dismissed." 

The above order distinctly shows that the High Court 
had to pass it with great reluctance, the plaintiff having 
taken no objection to the findings of the lower Court, 
before their Lordships. It does not establish the alleged 
caste custom, for their Lordships doubted the correctness 
of the findings of the lower court. Now, even if such a 
custom were established by clear evidence we think the 
Court would hesitate to give countenance to it. A sen- 
tence of excommunication, such as was passed in this 
case, should not have deprived a member of the caste 
of those civil rights which wore claimed in this case. 

In Mnsd. Emurlee v. Xmnul 1 the Sudder Court laid 
down that loss of caste by a Hindu husband could not 
dissolve his marriage or justify his wife in forming a 
second marriage or bar his claim to the possession of 
her person ; that to bar such a elaim caste usages 
could not be pleaded, unless shown to be recognized by the 
nhadras. 

A Court will not recognize the authority of a caste 
to declare a marriage void or to give permission to a 
woman to re-mafry. Bona fide belief that the consent 
of the caste made the second marriage valid does not 
constitute a defence to a charge under section 491 1. P. C., 
marrying again during the life-time of the first husband, 
or to a charge of abetment of that offence under that 
section combined with section 109. I. P. C„ thousrh the 

1 7 N, W. P. Decis Part I, p. 588 (18G4). 
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circumstance may be taken into account in mitigation of 
punishment. 1 * * 

There is a custom amongst the Jats of Ajmere that 
a man on marrying a widow must reimburse her late hus- 
band's relations for the expenses of her first marriage, 
and the custom is so well-known that no such marriage 
can be celebrated until these expenses have been paid. 
The custom, in fact, is so notorious that it may be said to 
have become part of the marfiage contract in cases in 
which members of the community elect to marry widows.* 
A similar custom of paying parisam or original marriage 
n expenses, prevails among the potter’s caste in Tinnevelly.* 

Under the Mahomedan law although there may be 
evidence of actual fact of marriage, yet where a lady 
co-habits with a person for a number of years and has 
a child by him, factum of marriage will be presumed, if 
there be an acknowledgment, either expressed or implied, by 
the father that the child is his lawful son. 4 Under the 
lliudu law a Hindu widow on her re marriage is disentitled 
to inherit, lint if she becomes a Mahomedan before her 
marriage and then marries a Mahomedan her conversion 
does not involve forfeiture of inheritance.* If a Hindu 
married woman becomes a convert to Moslemism and 
marries a Mahomedan while her Hindu husband is alive, 
her first marriage is not dissolved by her conversion. 
And as under the Mahomedan law a plurality of husbands 
is not permissible, her subsequent marriage is void. She 
is liable under section 491 I. P. C.* Where a Hindu, 
woman during the life-time of her Hindu husband 
became a Mahomedan and contracted a nika marriage with 
a Mahomedan, she was held to be in the position of an 


1 SitmbJui llaghu 1 Bom, 317 
(187C». 

* Madfla v, Slum Bahhdiy 3 All, 
W> ( 1881 ). 

* Hanhmdhifjam Chvthj v, Snh- 

bin CkeUy , 17, Wl 470 (1891). 


4 Mdhatfikh Bihcc v, Prince 
Ahmed Halve moozoo man 1 Shomc 

241 (1881). 

a Go pal Singh v. Dhmgazcc 3 
W. R. m (1805). 

6 Rajhimari 18 Cal. 201 (1891). 
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unchaste daughter and therefore disqualified to inherit her 
father’s estate . 1 

Iu Lopez v Lopez a Full Bench has held that among 
Roman Catholics the marriage of deceased wife’s sister 
is not within the prohibited degree . 2 In Skinner v. Skinner'’ 
the parties were adherents of the Mahomedan faith. In 
order to validate the marriage which they contemplated 
they had previously become Christians. But some time after 
marriage, they both reverted to their original creed and 
went through the form of marriage a second time according 
to Mahomedan law, and both continued in the practice 
and profession of the Mahomedan faith until the death of 
Mr. Skinner. About two years after their nika marriage 
the spouses separated. Mrs. Skinner went to live with her 
mother. Subsequently she cohabited with her alleged 
paramour by whom she had several children. Before 
separation she bore to Mr. Skinner a son and a daughter, 
whose legitimacy is not impeached. Both the children 
survived their father. Mr. Skinner after separation from 
his wife began to cohabit with another woman ( Sophia 
Skinner), whom he treated as his wife and with whom 
he continued to live on that footing until his death. He 
was survived by his six children, born of that intercourse, 
who preferred an appeal to the Privy Council. As the 
hearing of the appeal was ex parte, their Lordships did 
not think it expedient to express any opinion as to the 
effect of a change of religion by the spouses, their domicile 
remaining the same, upon the rights of one or other of 
them which are incidental to marriage.* Where a person 
who belonged to the Greek church subsequently embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion and married his deceased 
wife's sister (necessary dispensation having been granted 
to him ) and thereafter speedily reverted to his original 



1 Sunduri Letaiii v. Pdttmlmri Meat v. Anew *9 0. W. N! 323 
Letani 9 0. W. N. 1003 (1905). (1901). • 

* 12 Cal. 70S <F. B.) [ 1885] See » 2 C. W. N. 209 (P. C.) [1897], 
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faith, it was held that this subsequent aposlaey did not 
affect the validity of the marriage. It is not the province 
of the Courts to examine the sincerity of a man's religious 
convictions . 1 * * 

A marriage performed in accordance with the rites 
of the Brahmo Somaj is invalidated by the fact that either 
of the parties thereto has a husband or wife by a pre- 
vious marriage alive , 4 

In Sinammal v. The Administrator General , s both hus- 
band and wife were Brahmans. The husband subsequently 
became a convert to Christianity. On his death his 
Brahman wife claimed his estate. The Court held that, 
according to Hindu law, the husband died an outcaste, 
and degraded, and that as his degradation was unatoned 
the marriage became absolutely dissolved and no right of 
inheritance remained to the wife. 

Among Gosains of the Deccan, and certain other 
places, marriage does not work forfeiture of the office of 
Mohunt and the rights and property attendant to it. 
The burden of proving that marriage works forfeiture lies 
on the person who impugns another’s right on account of 
his marriage . 4 

Illegitimacy under Hindu law is no absolute disquali- 
fication for marriage, and when one or both contracting 
parties to a marriage are illegitimate, the marriage must 
be regarded as valid, if they are recognized by their 
caste people as belonging to the same caste . 5 

1 Luc ax v. Lvt'ux, 0 C.W. N. 323 Uaribknrth 5 Bom. <>82 (1880). 
(1904) : s.C 32 Cal. 187. 5 Ifojktman, 18 Cal. 201 (1891): 

1 SoualUfVmi v. Yidmupramd huh- run \ aUnty ij pool g Tarer v. 
Jlariprtmfdj 28 Bum. 097 0. C. llamaminn y Pandia Tala err, 13 
(1903). Moo. 1 A. 141 (1809) : s. C 3 B. L. 

* fMail. 109 (1883). K. I : s. c. 12 W. K. 41 Affirming 

4 Gamin Rumbharli Jay r up- Panda iya Tulare r v. Pair Tela re r. 

bhdrti v. Game* hhrarbhart i 1 Mad. H. C. It 178 (1863). 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BUDDHIST CUSTOMS. 

Marmack. 

The institution of marriage is one of the dearest and 
most cherished institutions in every civilized or semi-civi- 
lized country. It is the foundation of the family, and, 
as such, the foundation of society ; for society is after all 
nothing more than an association of individuals. Unlike the 
Hindus, marriage is not regarded as a sacrament by tbe 
Buddhists, yet among no other class of people does marriage 
play such an important part as among the Barmans, in 
determining the devolution of property, both real and 
personal* Amongst the Hindus succession is regulated 
on the basis of spiritual benefit and religious efficacy. 
Amongst the Barmans it may be said that the same is 
governed on the basis of marriage, Buddhist law favours 
the equality of the sexes and in many ways treats marriage 
as creating a partnership in goods. Marriage being the 
most important part of Buddhist law, it is necessary to 
take the greatest care so that the mutual rights of hus- 
band and wife are not curtailed in any respect without a 
clear and satisfactory proof that such curtailment is autho- 
rized by law, or by custom having the force of law* 

There are three kinds of marriage among the Burmese : 
\l) with the consent of parents on both sides; (2) through 
the negotiation of a third party ; (3) by mutual consent only. 1 
At the beginning of the twelfth chapter oi Menu Uye 
it is thus laid down : — “ Amongst men there are only three 
ways of becoming man and wife, which are as follows 
Fird; a man and woman given in marriage by their 
parents who live and eat together. Second , a man and 

1 Vide Menu Kyay Dhamma - p, 830, BichnrdsonV Translation 
that* Book V. s. 21 and Book XI f, 2nd Kdn, 
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woman brought by the intervention of a go-between, who 
live and eat together; Third, a man and woman who come 
together by mutual consent, who live and eat together.” 1 * * 

To constitute a valid marriage no ceremony is requisite. 
All that is necessary is consent on both sides to live 
together as husband and wife. If the bride's parents are 
alive, it is usual for them to give their consent to the 
marriage, and it is also usual to inform relatives and 
friends and to have some sort of entertainment. But this 
is not necessary in order to make the marriage binding. 4 * * * 
Mr. Jardine says : “ After such consideration as I have 
'been able to give to the subject, I am inclined to think 
that consent of both parties is essential to the contract of 
marriage and that no ceremony is essential either by the 
Dhammaihal or by established custom, but that the public 
banquet or the joining of hands may be some evidence 
of consent, although that sort of evidence may be over- 
ruled by proof that there was no consent or acquiescence, e.g., 
by showing that immediately afterwards the girl repudiated 
by quitting the man.” 8 A man cannot contract a valid 
marriage with a minor girl without her guardian's consent. 4 
Living and eating together is not an essential of marriage 
but merely a formal proof of the validity of a marriage. 1 It 
is worth mentioning that in section 24, Book V of the Menu 
Kyay Dhammathat in which three forms of marriage are laid 
down, all mention of living and eating together is ex- 
cluded. It is only in the XHth Volume p. 336 that the 
addition of these words is found. • 

A marriage between a man and a girl under the age 
of twenty years, without the consent of her parents is 

1 Chan-Toon p.383. 1891, Circular No. 11 Civil 1893 

’ Muh H. v. Mount) San Du, 3 U.B. 

Bur L. B 8, (1897). Sec Jardme’s • Q. E. V. Nga i\t; V Cr. Bcf. 

Atife* on Bnddhkt Law 1, as. 15, No. 6, Novem. 2, 1883. 

22 and 23. • s Mu Ggit'f v. Mu Thi Da 

•Quoted in Mu Gym v. Ma Circular No. 11 Civil 1893, U.B. 

’flit Da, civil appeal No, 30 of 
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null and void, and the parents can recover her person from 
the seducer. But if the parents know where their 
daughter is, and they fail to reclaim her within a reason- 
able time, *.<?., until a sufficient time has elapsed to allow 
of a child being born by her, they shall have no power 
to cause her separation from her husband and the marriage 
shall stand good. 1 

A Buddhist woman, if she is a minor at the time of her 
marriage and is duly given in wedlock by her parents, 
upon marriage is emancipated from parental control and 
ceases to be a minor so far as matrimony and its incidents 
are concerned. The Majority Act makes a special excep- 
tion. Section 87 of the Civil Justice Regulation provides 
that any question respecting marriage is to be decided in 
accordance with the Buddhist law' when the parties are 
Buddhists. Section 1 1 of the Contract Act has no 
application to the marriage contract among the Buddhists. 
Such a contract is something more than a contract or at 
any rate is subject to special conditions* Lord Robertson 
observes : “ The contract of marriage is the most impor- 

tant of all human transactions. Tt is the very basis of 
the whole fabric of civilized society. The status of 
marriage is juris gentium, and the foundation of it, like 
that of all other contracts, rests on the consent of parties. 
But it differs from other contracts, in this, that the rights, 
obligations, or duties, arising from it arc not left entirely 
to be regulated by the agreements of parties, but are, 
• to a certain extent, matter of municipal regulation over 
which the parties have no control by any declaration 
of their will. * * * * Unlike other contracts, it 

cannot, in general, amongst civilized nations, be dis- 
solved by mutual consent, and it subsists in full force, 
even although one of the parties should for ever be 
rendered incapable, as in the ease of incurable insanity, 

1 .Uni)/ Kymj Dhammatiutt, - See Story's Conflict of L/tit's, 
Jlook VI, ss, 21, 22. Chap. V, 
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or the like, from performing his part of the mutual 
contract.” 1 

In Manng Mt/at. Tha v. Ma Tkon , a which was a suit for 
restoration of conjugal rights against a Buddhist girl 
under the age of 18, the following observations occur : — 
“ According to Buddhist law — Manugye Dhammathat "VI, 
80 — ( a young woman who has never had a husband has 
no right to take one without the consent of her parents 
or guardians, but if she be a widow, or divorced from her 
husband, and she marry the man of her choice, her parents, 
guardians, or relatives have no right to interfere to pre- 
sent it ; let the woman who has already had a husband 
take the man of her choice.’ No limit of age is here 
mentioned as in section 28, where it is 20 years. It appears, 
therefore, ' that a Buddhist woman in Burma is emanci- 
pated from parental control by marriage and ceases to be 
a minor, if she is one at the time of her marriage, so far 
as marriage is concerned.” 

If a girl elopes with a man, the latter is bound to restore 
her to her parents three times. If after this she elopes with 
him again he has a right to keep her and marry her, and 
her parents cannot cause their separation : because they have 
proved themselves unable to keep their child under control. 8 

The father has the first right to dispose of his daughter 
in marriage; after his death .the mother; after her death 
the brothers and sisters of the girl, according to age; 
failing all these, her guardian, i.e., the relation or other, 
person under whose care and protection she is living. 4 
If the parents or guardian do not find a husband for 
the girl when she attains the age of twenty, she has a 
right to marry any one she pleases. 14 A widow or a divorced 
Woman has a right to marry anyone she pleases. Her 

1 Quoted in Story’s Conflict of 1 Menu Kyay Dhammathat 
Um 1 pp. 185, 186/ j$ee p. 122 # Book VI. s, 23. 

Chan-Toon’s Leading Cases, cited 4 Menu Kyay Dhammathat 
there. Book VI s, 28. 

1 Cir. No, 84, Civil, 1893, U.B. 4 Ibid. 
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parents and. relations cannot prevent it on the ground of 
her not being jof age.* Parents, however, cannot compel 
their daughter to marry any one against her will. 

With regard to the general presumption of marriage 
arising from cohabitation with habit and repute, the Privy 
Council in a very recent case* has observed thus : “It is 
necessary, before applying this presumption, to make sure 
that we have got the conditions necessary for its existence. 
It is not superfluous to suggest that, first of all, there must 
be some body of neighbours, many or few, or some sort of 
public, large or small, before repute can arise. Again the 
habit and repute, which alone is effective,' is habit and 
repute of that particular status, which in the country in 
question, is lawful marriage. The differences between 
English and Oriental customs about the relations of the 
sexes make such caution especially necessary. Among 
most English people, open cohabitation without marriage 
is so uncommon that the Tact of cohabitation in many 
classes of society of itself sets up, as a matter of fact, a 
repute of marriage. But, in countries where customs are 
different it is necessary to be more discriminating, more 
specially owing to the laxity with which the word “wife” 
is used by witnesses in regard to connection not reprobated 
by opinion, but not constituting marriage.” A presumption 
of marriage cannot arise where there is no tangible evidence 
of recognition of a woman in her quality of wife by people 
external to the house in which she lives, and where substan- 
tially the only evidence is the use of the word “ wife ” in 
reference to her, in accordance with a local custom of 
applying it to persons whose status is not matrimonial. 

A man cannot marry within prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity and affinity. The prohibited degrees are 
almost the same as under the Hindu law. A Burmese can 
marry his wife's sister during the life-time of his wife. 

1 item Kyay Dhammathat * Ma Wit* M v. Ma Kin, 35 
Book Vf. s. 30. I. A, 4 lp. 45 (1907). 
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He can also legally marry a brother’s widow. Alliances on 
the part of the King and Princes of the Blood with their 
female relatives, within degrees of consanguinity much 
nearer than are allowed the people in general, are sanctioned 
by custom in Burma as well as in many other countries, 

Mr. Jardine in his Notes on Buddhist Law 1 * says: u l 
imagine that an issue as to whether any particular alliance 
was lawful, voidable or void from the beginning would 
have to be determined on evidence about existing custom 
as shewn in particular instances known to the witnesses and 
not on mere expression of unlearned opinion. * * * Where 
& particular connection is only voidable, not void, it 
would be held to be marriage until set aside as in the 
case of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister contracted by 
East Indians domiciled in India, to whom certain Statutes 
expressly rendering such marriages void do not, in Mr. 
Mayne’s opinion, apply. Such a marriage, he says, is 
good until set aside, and cannot be questioned after the 
death of either of the parties.” 

Polygamy is said to be lawful by Buddhist law.® But Poly 
it may be doubted whether this conveys a correct impres- 
sion unless it is understood in a limited or special sense. 

The leading principle of Buddhism in this respect seems 
to be rather monogamy than polygamy . 3 This matter 
has been discussed in other cases though never definitely 
determined . 4 When a plurality of wives is spoken of and 
at the same time four or five classes are mentioned, such, in 
some Dhammathals, as Pona or Brahmans, Khattiyas or » 
Kshatryas, &c., it is more with reference to Hindu law and 
usage than that of Buddhists . 5 

1 Notes I. p. 8, cited in Liitter Ma Man , Cir, No. 36 of 1894; 

P* 13. Mating Kyalk v. Ma Gyi , Civil 

1 See Jardiue’s Notes I, 26, 35. Appeal: No. 152 February 3, 1896. 

* Vide Ma Slime Ma v. Ma * S. 48] Chap, III and s. 37 

Hitting, Cir, No. 107, civil, 1893, Chap, X, Manugyc ; $>• 2, 3, 4 

b, B. Sec Chantoon p, 355. ’ and 33 of the Wunnana; s. 34 of 

4 Mating Ma v, Ma Cho , Cir, the Mohariechedani . and s, 22 of 

No. 35 of 1894 ; Mating Ka nk v, the Dham ntavilasa. 
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Sections 46 & 47, Chapter III ami sections 40, 42 & 43, 
Chapter X of the Mauugye make mention of the head wife, 
the “ lesser wife,” and the six kinds of concubines; the 
‘ lesser wife’’ being mentioned only in Chapter III, and eon- 
cubines being spoken of in Chapter X. The expression “lesser 
wife ’’ or maya nge seems to be ambiguous, as meaning a 
second wife taken either before or after the death of first wife. 1 

As we have already said the principle of Buddhist law 
is that a man should have but one wife. She is called the 
head or chief wife. The expression “ maya ” or wife is 
applied to her. But as in practice the theory of monogamy 
is more honoured in the breach than in the observance, a 
relaxation of the theory is allowed and a state of concubinage 
or living with lesser wives is recognized among the Bud- 
dhists and accordingly provision is made for these lesser 
wives and their offspring sharing in the father’s estate. 

Generally the chief wife lives in the same house with 
her husband and eats together with her husband out of 
the same plate, and takes part in the management of her 
husband’s business. Whereas a “lesser wife,” or concubine, 
generally resides in a separate house aiul does not eat 
with the head of the family and does not take part in the 
management of her husband’s business. But the mere fact 
of a separate establishment existing does not prevent a 
woman from being a wife. It simply affords a presumption 
which can certainly be rebutted by evidence showing a 
higher status.* 

Sections 3 7 & 38, Chapter X of the Manuyye and sections 
46, 47 & 48 Chapter III and sections 2 & 5 of the Wunnana, 
refer to the different classes of wives and the effect of their 
living in separate houses, and to the different degrees of 
responsibility of the husband for the debts contracted by a 
head wife, a "lesser wife” and a concubine respectively. The 

1 See Mauugye X 6. Sk ive Ma Cir Nu. 18 Civil 1894, 

* Ma limit v. Mating Paw C # B. ; Ma QyuSe v. Mil Thi Da 
Huh, Second Appeal No. 89, May Cir, 11 Civil 1893, U. B. 

17, 1899 ; Ma Hlulng v. Ma 
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Mamgye gives to the concubine a somewhat larger share 
than that of the “lesser wife,” but the difference is very 
trifling. It is considered by some that this distinction 
was unintentional and perhaps accidental. 

In Mating Kt/aik v. Ma Gyi,' the question at issue 
was whether a man who, while professing the Christian 
religion, had contracted a marriage in accordance with the 
law applicable to the marriage of Christians could, by 
professing another religion, contract a second valid marriage 
in accordance with the law applicable to the marriage of 
persons belonging to that religion during the life-time 
of the first wife. Here the plaintiff was a Barman Bud- 
dhist converted to Christianity. He married a similar 
convert according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, subsequently both husband and wife reverted to 
Buddhism and the husband (the plaintiff) took a second 
wife according to Burman custom. The second wife sub- 
sequently refused to live with the plaintiff on the ground 
that there was no valid marriage between them. There- 
upon the latter brought a suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights. The whole question rested on the point whether 
the former marriage subsisted or not. If that had ceased 
or come to an end there would be no obstacle in the way 
of the subsequent union according to any religious form. 
But as in this case it was found that the former wife was 
still living and there had been no divorce or judicial dis- 
solution of marriage, the first marriage continued in force. 
And as theve was no authority to show that apostasy from 
the Christian religion has the effect of dissolving a mar- 
riage contracted according to that religion it was held 
that the original marriage having remained unaffected by 
any subsequent change of religion the Christian marriage 
law did not -permit the plaintiff to enter into a second 
valid marriage in any form during the existence of the 
first, even with his first wife’s consent ; and further, that 
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‘Civil Appeal No. 152, Feby. 3, 1806, 
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even under the Buddhist marriage law he, as a Buddhist, 
could not claim the liberty of having more wives than 
one, so long as he remained bound by a Christian marriage 
and his wife was alive. 

If the parents of a girl, after betrothal, refuse to 
give her in marriage to the betrothed man, they must 
return to the bridegroom all the presents he made to them 
on betrothal. They are further liable to pay damages 
under orders of the Court . 1 * * Similarly if a betrothed man 
refuses to fulfil his engagement, he forfeits all the presents 
and is liable to pay damages. In the case of seduced 
girls a provision for damages has been made in the Dham- 
mathah * The question, viz., whether between Burmans 
an action for breach of promise of marriage will lie was 
finally determined in Mating Hmaing v. Ma Pm Me* 
Therein it was held that action for damages for the breach 
of a contract would lie, and further, in the case of seduc- 
tion, in assessing damages, the Court would take into 
consideration the injury done to the seduced girl’s “future 
prospects of marriage, to her feelings and affections, and 
to her social position.” Where there has been no promise 
to marry, a Burmese woman cannot recover damages for 
seduction resulting in pregnancy . 4 Nor can she claim 
damages merely on the ground of pregnancy having 
resulted from cohabitation . 5 

In the absence of a special custom to the contrary a 
husband who, in the life-time ot his first wife, marries a 
‘second wife without the first wife’s consent does not- there- 
by commit a fault against the first wife. Such a second 
marriage does not in itself constitute a ground of divorce 
in Lower Burma . 5 


1 See Menu Kyay Dhannmithut 
Book Vf, s, 17. 

* .See Book Vf, 26-30, 

1 Civil M. No. 4, June 4, 181)3. 
Selected Judgments p. 533, 

4 Xya Po Thaih v. Ml Ilnhi 


%un } Civ, App, No. 74, December 
22, 1883. Sel. Judgts. p, 235. 

s Mi Kin v, Xga Myiu Gyi, 
Civ. App, No. 100, Oct. 17, 1882, 
Sel. Judgts. p. 114, 

8 Ma In Than v, Mauny Saw 
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A widow or a woman: who has been divorced may marry 
again as soon as she pleases. A woman, whose husband 
enters the priesthood, must wait seven days. At the 
expiration of that period, if the husband does not return 
to the world, she is at liberty to take another husband. 
And if the man who has become a phoongyce does not return 
to the world within seven days of his ordination he cannot 
claim back his wife whether she has married or not. 1 If 
the husband deserts his wife she must wait three years, 
even if she hears that he has taken another wife, and if 
she does uot receive any present or letter from him. 
'Although she hears that her husband has taken another 
wife, if she has received a letter or present from him 
she shall not marry again until three years from the 
date of receiving the last letter or present, for so long as 
a husband maintains communication with his wife he 
may take as many more wives as he pleases. 2 In Moung 
Kho v. Mali Mag,* it was held, that three years’ absence, 
with neglect on the part of her husband to provide 
maintenance, is required before the wife can contract a 
second marriage. If the widow re-marrics, she is to take 
her half share of the joint property, and the children by 
the former marriage arc to divide the other half. 4 

Divorce. 

Major Sparks, in dealing with the subject of Divorce, 
observed as follows : — “ Marriage by the Burmese law is 
purely a civil contract terminable at any time by mutual * 
consent, or, under certain circumstances, against the will 

Ilia, Civ. Kef. No. 1, July 20, 1881. Wunnana s, 122 last para and 8.135 
Bel. Jiulg. p 103, But see J lamig Chap, on Marriage. Jardine’s 
Kauh v. Mu Hun , Cir. No. 36, Civil Notes III, (translation). 

1891, U.B, 5 Civil Appeal March 1, 1871 

1 See Mc«k Kyay Dhammathat Sandford’s Rulings 15, 

Bool; V, s, 18; Wunnana s. 108, 4 Wunnana s. 20 (Pereira’s Cot- 

Chap, on Marriage. Jardine’s* lection of I) ham mathats, p. 122); 
Notes III (translation). Attn Sankhcpu Wunnana s. 159. 

* Menu Kyay Book V. s, 16 ; 
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of one of the parties. A divorce may either he pronounced 
by a Court when one party does not consent, or it may be 
completed by a written agreement executed by both parties 
in the presence of respectable witnesses specially called 
together for the purpose." Mr. Jardine takes exception 
to the statement that marriage is a "purely civil contract" 
and contends that it is an institution with a moral and 
religious sanction. He observes : — " As to the contract 
being purely a civil contract I think it is necessary to 
quote, as applicable to Buddhist law and the present 
question, the words of the Judge Ordinary in Hyde v. 
Hyde * applied with approval to Hindu marriages by 
WestrofE C. J., in Sidltngapa v. Sidavaf ‘ marriage has 
been well said to be something more than a contract, either 
religious or civil, to be an institution. It creates mutual 
rights and obligations as all contracts do, but beyond that 
it confers a status." In Ardasnr Cwsetjee v. Viroze Boye,% 
their Lordships of the Privy Council observed that 
'whatever the form of the contract may be, marriage 
constitutes, if not an express, at all events, an implied 
contract between the parties that the husband shall main* 
tain the wife.’ In the Buddhist texts we find elaborate 
provisions- against abandonment and careful rules made 
for the maintenance of sick and diseased husbands and 
wives and for the maintenance of children if the parties 
divorce. Much of the law of inheritance is explained 
by moral duties ; this basis appears to have been taken 
the place occupied by Shradh in the Hindu law. It is 
continually found in the texts on marriage ; and besides this, 
we find that a marriage creates a partnership in property, 
income and liabilities; and, the division of assets and 
liabilities is discussed as one of the matters requiring settle- 
ment at a divorce as well the distribution of children .” 1 

* I. P. & D. 136. Nga Lon Ma Myainy , Civil 

t 2 Bom. 624. Appeal No. 75, November 26, 1883 ; 

t 6 Moo I. A. 348. S. J, p. 206- 
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But whether a marriage is a purely civil contract or not, 
the chief Court, after thoroughly and exhaustively con- 
sidering various authorities on the point, has come to the 
conclusion that a marriage between Burmese Buddhists 
may be. dissolved at any time by mutual consent, and that 
where such consent is wanting, it cannot be dissolved 
except on some ground recognized by the Mamma t hats 
and not by the mere volition of one of the parties. This 
view has subsequently been affirmed by the Calcutta High 
Court to which the matter came on as a reference from the 
Recorder of Rangoon . 1 

It should be noted that in divorce proceedings in 
Burma between Buddhists, the question between the parties 
is almost invariably as to their respective rights to property 
which they have hitherto enjoyed together ; and this turns 
in a great measure on their conduct to one another. 
Therefore, willingness on the part of the parties concerned 
to have the tie between them severed does not necessarily 
mean that they are also willing that the severance should 
be treated as of the kind called “mutual consent/’ which 
gives each an equal share in joint property.® 

Dr. Forchhammer in his paper, published in Mr. 
Jardine’s Notes, expressed his opinion that the deeds which 
justify a Buddhist to sever his destiny from that of his or 
her partner are matricide, patricide, killing, stealing, shed- 
ding the blood of a Buddha or Rahan, heresy, and 
adultery. The Calcutta High Court in lloung So Min v. 
Ma Ta * has held that besides those offences or faults the 
Mammathals contemplate other causes from which a divorce 
may be obtained. A divorce cannot be had merely because 
one of the parties has no love for the other, or does 

1 Nga Nioe v. Mi Su Ma. Cr. . * Mating Kault v. Ma Han , 

Ref. No. 2, July 8, 1886: S. J. Cir. No. 36, 1894, U.B. : Chan-Toon 
p. 391. Affirmed by the Cal. H. C. 1 99. 

in Mining So Min. v. Mak Tali, * April 27, 1892 : S. J. 610 : 19 

April 27, 1892 : S. J. p, 610. Cal.. 469 (1892). 
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not comply with the desires of the other , 1 * * A mere 
willingness on the part of one party to pay ko-lo, or the 
price of the body ; or to surrender the whole of the joint 
property will not constitute a ground for divorce when it is 
sought against the wish of one of the parties.* Before a Court 
can order a divorce at the wish of one party against that of 
the other, it must be satisfied on evidence that some fault 
has been committed by one against the other of a sufficiently 
serious nature to justify such order according to the 
Dhammathats , or that some evil deed has been committed 
for which a separation of destinies can take place.* 

In a later ease, however, it has been held that there 
is no insuperable legal bar to divorce against the party 
desiring it, where the party is prepared to surrender the 
share of the joint property to which he or she would, other- 
wise, be entitled. In this case the sole question was whether 
a husband, whatever his own conduct may have been, is 
entitled to obtain a decree for divorce against his faultless 
wife, on condition of surrendering to her the joint property 
and paying the joint debts. The Court, on a consider- 
ation of the various texts relating to the question, was of 
opinion that the texts in the Dhammathats establish the 
law that one of the parties to a marriage can separate 
from the other, even if the latter does not consent, 
provided that the properties belonging to both and their 
liabilities are divided . 4 In the case of a slave wife both 
the payment of ko-lo and the assent of the husband are 
4 essential when a divorce takes place . 5 
Second mar- When a husband marries a second wife without the first 
mgt> ‘ wife's consent, and in her life-time, that second marriage 

does not in itself constitute in Lower Burma a ground 

1 Mating So Min v. Mu Ta 27 • Miltin Lot v. Nga Ha So, U. 

April, 1892 : 8. J. 610 B. K. 1905. 

* Mi Pa Du v. Mating Shwr 5 Ma Pa Dn y Man ng Shot 
Hank, Civil Appeal No. 118. Jnlw Bank Civil Appeal No. 118 July 

4, 1891 : S. J. 607. 4,1891 : 8.1. 607. 

» Ibid. 
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for divorce . 1 But in Mating Katik v. Ma Man , * where a 
wife brought a suit for divorce on the grounds of cruelty 8 by 
the husband in taking a second wife, and of the imputation 
of adultery to her, i.e., the plaintiff’s first wife, the Court held 
that whether the matters alleged by the plaintiff constituted 
cruelty or not in general, she had, in this instance, by her 
conduct, acquiesced in or condoned the conduct of her 
husband, and was not entitled to a decree. In this ease 
the first wife, i.e., the plaintiff, abandoned her husband for the 
time being and left him to his own devices, and the taking 
of a lesser wife might have been expected. And as regards 
tfie accusation of adultery, the plaintiff, it seems, submitted 
to it and promised her husband to be circumspect in her 
future conduct and she had condoned her husband’s behaviour 
in the matter and was ready to return to him. The Court 
did not follow the ruling laid down in Augustin v. Augustin , 4 
viz., that even if a husband prefers a charge of adultery 
against his wife without reasonable and probable cause, and 
wilfully and maliciously, it will not amount to legal cruelty 
entitling the wife to a judicial separation. The Court doubted 
whether a similar rule ought to be applied where the parties 
are Buddhists. In the other case the parties were Christians. 
But in this case as the wife was the party who put her- 
self in the wrong to begin with, the Court said it would 
be difficult 'to hold that this would be sufficient to establish 
cruelty. 

As has alreidy been noticed, three years’ absence, 
with neglect on the part of the husband to provide the 
wife with the means of subsistence, is required to give the 
wife the right of re marriage. Until the expiration of 
that period the relation of marriage subsists unless, of 


' J/a fit Thau v. Mating Saw 
HU, Civil Bet. No. 1 July 20, 1831: 
Scl, jiulgts. p, 103, 

* Cir, No 36, 1894, U. B. Chan- 
Toon p. 99, 


* Ah to what amounts to 
"cruelty” as a technical terra in 
English anil Buddhist law, sec 
Chan-Toon p. 131. 

* 1 All 374. 
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course, it is put a stop to by some formal act of separation. 1 * 
In Mating Po Mating v. L . 11. It. L. P. Nagalingtm 
Qhetty * it was discussed whether a husbaud’s abandonment 
of his wife completely for a period of three years puts an 
end, ipso facto and without any special action, to the matri- 
monial union; or, whether such separation merely confers a 
right to claim a divorce and does not of itself constitute a 
divorce without formal steps being taken to give effect to 
the claim. The learned Judicial Commissioner after referring 
to section 17, Chap. V., of the Manngye Dhanmalkat and 
section 291 of the Altathatikepa, and some cases reported in 
Selected Judgments and Rulings, 3 Lower Burma, said : 
“But the precise point which might arise here has not been 
definitely dealt with, though it seems to be implied that the 
union is naturally dissolved at the end of three years. The 
JJhamniathats give liberty to take another wife or husband 
at the expiration of three years, and they make no provision 
l'or any communication with the former husband or wife, 
or for the taking of any formal proceedings for declaring a 
dissolution of the marriage bond. Apparently the severance 
of the connubial tie is deemed to be sufficiently manifested 
by open separation for such a length of time. The actual 
taking of another wife or husband would, of course, make 
the state • of affairs clearer and more public, but it does 
not appear to be absolutely necessary that this, or anything 
else, should be done to render the separation a complete 
divorce.’-' 

* . In Thein Pe v. U. Pel* the point referred to the Full 
Bench was whether the desertion of the husband by the 
wife or vice versa , for the period specified in the Buddhist 
Law Texts, has the effect of dissolving the marriage tie 


1 Dhammathat* Book V paras. 
14-17 ; Maung Ko v. Ma Me, Civil 
Appeal, March 4, 1874, SeVTudgt-s. 

p. 19. 

* Cir. No. 53 Cri. 1894. 17. B. 


* Maung Ko. v. Ma Me p, 19 ; 
Ml Xu v* Manny Suing p. 28 ; and 
Xga Xu'c v. Ml Sh Ma p. 391* 

4 3 L. B. B. 175 (F.B.). 
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in the absence of any further and express act of volition 
on the part of either of them. It was held that even if the 
actual texts of the Dhammalhalx supported the propo- 
sition that marriage is dissolved by mere desertion, it 
must be. remembered, in applying the personal law, that 
it is in course of time apt to change by the development 
of customs inconsistent with such law. Further, it is 
(pate conceivable that a husband and a wife may quarrel 
and live apart, each on their own means, without the 
least desire to proceed to the extremity of a divorce, and 
the idea that marriage can be terminated at all, without 
the wish of one or the other of the parties to it, is contrary 
to, and inconsistent with, the fundamental principle of the 
marriage, contract. Further, it was held (by the majority) 
that the decision should be based only on the correct inter- 
pretation of the texts, irrespective of how the Burmese 
community may regard the matter, and such texts have laid 
it down that, at the end of three years of continued desertion 
of a wife by a husband, or at the end of one year’s continued 
desertion by a wife of her husband, the marriage of the 
husband and wife is dissolved without any further and 
express act of volition on the part of either party. 

Where a wife leaves her husband’s house for the mere 
reason that she no longer wishes to live with him, without 
any fault whatsoever on his part, and remains separate 
for a year unsupported by him, it was held, that site 
cannot claim a divorce, as no desertion of any kind by 
the husband is proved or asserted . 1 Whether the husband 
would in such a case be able to claim a divorce against a 
woman who left him for a year and whom he did not 
support, even though she resisted the divorce, is a matter 
which was left open in that case, though the learned Judi- 
cial Coinmissioncr observed that “ very probably he would, 
he being the deserted party.” But this was merely oliter 
diqta. 

‘ Ma Thin \\ Muting Kyaio Yu Cir. No. 20 Civil \m. U. 11. 
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A divorce cannot be grant' d merely on the ground 
that the destinies of the husband and wife are not cast 
together -i.e., Kan-ma-sal ). 1 * * 

In order to constitute a valid divorce between Barman 
Buddhists, neither a decree or order of Court, nor a written 
agreement executed by both parties in the presence of res- 
pectable witnesses is essential.* When one of the spouse 
is not in a condition to express dissent or consent in the 
matter, it cannot be said that a valid divorce has been 
made. So, where a husband, a short time before his death, 
sent to his wife, who was at that time out of her mind, a 
paper containing an intimation of divorce, the Court held 
that that did not constitute a valid divorce . 8 In determin- 
ing on the mutual consent which gives validity to a 
divorce the Court has a right to consider whether the con- 
sent was really free and deliberate. 

Where husband and wife both assent to a divorce and no 
fault is proved, each is entitled to take back property 
brought at the marriage, and to an equal division of the pro- 
perty that may have been acquired conjointly during 
wedlock . 4 * * * A woman having a separate establishment from 
her husband and taking no share in the management of his 
business, and performing the duties of a wife no more 
than by receiving his visits, is not entitled to hold the 
propety acquired by her husband, who carried on business 
in the house of his first wife, as joint property . 8 

Actual division of goods is not essential to the validity 
of divorce. The actual separation of goods is (as very 
often is the case) evidence of previous divorce and shows 


1 I hid. See Manulnjv XI 1, 3 ; 

M oung Tso Mix v. M ah Utah 13 

Cal. 460 p. 476 (1892) ; Ml Pa Du 

v. Manny Shwe Bank 8.J. 607. The 

word hm-wa-mt literally means, 

ha n fate, ma not mt linked. Sec 

Chan-Toon p. 63. 

1 Mi Hum Xffon v. Nga Aung 
Civil Ref. No. 7, June 11, 1896, 


Bel. Jiulgts. p. 73. 

* Ml Chin Marl v. Mi Tu Mu, 
Civil Appeal No. 20, Sep. 14, 1876. 
S.J.p.74. 

4 Ml Dwc Navo v. Mating Tu y 
Civil Appeal, Sep. 3, 1873. S.J. 
p! 14. 

* Mating Kijin v. Ma Saung* 
Civil Appeal, Julie 3, 1874, S. J. 27 
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deliberate intention to terminate the status of husband 
and wife. A divorce may be proved by other evidence of 
intention showing that a termination of the marriage, 
and not a mere temporary separation, was deliberately 
intended. In Nga Ldn v. Ma Myaing, 1 the plaintiff was a 
sister of the defendant’s wife who committed suicide five days 
after her divorce from her husband (the defendant)by mutual 
consent; the divorce having been effected by a written 
document showing their deliberate intentions to divorce. 
There being no children of the marriage the plaintiff 
claimed the property of her deceased sister, alleging that 
her sister was in possession of her share after the divorce, but 
that the defendant had seized it wrongfully. The defendant 
answered admitting the divorce, but averring that the pro- 
perty had not been divided, and that he and his deceased 
wife became re united three days afterwards as husband and 
wife, and that he had, therefore, acted on the principle that 
the husband and wife inherit from each other. No re-union 
was proved in this case. The whole case then turned upon the 
point whether the divorce evidenced by the written agree- 
ment was valid, notwithstanding the fact that the joint 
property had not been divided. The Court found that the 
transaction, viz., the written agreement to divorce, clearly 
showed that the parties intended to put an end to their 
marriage status. Further, there was clear evidence of a 
deliberate selection of particular goods by each as his or her 
share. Actual corporal partition was no more an essential 
than under the Hindu law of partition of an undivided 
family. The transaction might be treated as a valid divorce. 
Accordingly it was held that the sister of the deceased 
woman was entitled to the latter's property. 

In Ma Gyan v. Maung Su 1 Fa* which was a snit by the 
wife for divorce without division of property, it was held that 
divorce without, and distinct from, division of property 

1 Civil Appeal No. 75 Novem. * Civil Appeal No. 21 May 3,’ 
26,1883. S. J. p.206. 1897. 
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was incompatible with Buddhist law and that, therefore, 
there was no cause of action, for when a divorce is sought 
through the intervention of a Court, the suit should be 
framed both for divorce and partition. Otherwise, a 
Court's decree for bare divorce would leave all the property 
to the party against whom the decree might be made. 
But in such a case the suit would be superfluous, as, under 
the Buddhist law, either party to the marriage is at 
liberty to withdraw from the union upon submission to 
the penalty of forfeiture of claims to the substantial assets 
of the conjugal association in favour of the party dis- 
inclined to the severance of the nuptial bonds. There 
would be no cause of action where there was no resistance 
to the exercise of this privilege and the assistance of the 
Court would not be required except in the form of a 
declaration. Where, of course, the party seeking divorce 
wants his or her legitimate share of the joint property, 
the proper form of the suit is both for divorce and 
partition of property together. 

There are two rules of Buddhist law on the subject of 
a divorce for adultery ; one relates to the case of husband 
and wife married from their youth, and the other, to the 
case of husband and wife where there has been a previous 
marriage by one or both, or at least by the wife. The 
reason for making such a distinction, in the words of 
Burgess J., is as follows: “When a woman has been 
^married before, the probability is that she has formed 
relations through giving birth- ’to children or through the 
acquisition of property, which ought to be considered 
when she has entered into a subsequent union which has 
to be dissolved, Although she may be in fault there are 
others besides herself to be considered, and it would be 
unjust and cruel to make them suffer for her misconduct. 
On the other hand, when the woman has been only once 
married there is nobody to be considered but herself and 
the children, and as the latter are the offspring of the 
husband, it is probably immaterial, so far as they are 
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concerned, to which parent the property goes, as they 
would eventually inherit from one or the other. The 
same, mutatis mutandis , would apply in the case of a 
husband whom the wife was entitled to divorce for mis- 
conduct.” 1 In Maung Yin Mating v. Met So* the parties 
were unmarried before they became husband and wife, but 
they subsequently separated and then re-united. There 
seemed to be no precedent on the point. It was, however, 
decided on the principle, stated by Burgess J., as above, 
that as neither of the parties, though both were re-married, 
had married a stranger, but had only re-united with each 
tfther, they must be regarded as still the husband and wife 
of youth. Consequently the first rule applied to them. 

In the judgment in Cir. No. 24 of 1893 it has been 
laid down that the adulterous wife forfeits every thing 
without reservation. This ruling was based on the texts 
in the Attatliankepa which have been quoted and translated 
in that judgment. This is also supported by passages in 
sections 3 & 43, Chapter XII, of the Manugye . Reversing the 
judgment of the lower Appellate Court which upheld the 
decree of the Court of first instance holding that the right 
of the husband extended only to joint property and that the 
rule of Buddhist law was penal and not enforceable to 
the extent to which it was penal, the Rangoon Chief Court 
held that the rule applied without restriction and there 
was no obligation on the Courts to import a restriction in 
regard to salutary provision of the sort. The fact that 
there was a child of the marriage to be provided for did * 
not properly come into consideration in the case at all. 
The first Court, in this case, granted a decree for di- 
vorce, but allowed the husband only a portion of the pro- 
perty claimed on the ground that the wife had the custody 
of a child of the marriage who was six years old, and that 


1 Vide Maung Yin Maung v. # Toon p* 133. 

Ma So Civil Appeal No. 141, 28 • Civil Appeal No. 141, Sept. 28, 

September 1897, U. B. : Chan- 1897. U. B. 

43 
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in order to enable her to bring up the child she ought to 
retain the portion disallowed. The husband claimed the 
whole of the property which belonged to his wife, and to 
his wife and himself together. 

A woman who has obtained a divorce by a decree of 
the Court cannot .be’ made to relinquish all her property. 
The forfeiture of property appears to be a punishment for 
improper desertion, and cannot, therefore, follow a divorce 
decreed by the Court, 1 

When a divorce has taken place between husband and 
wife and re-union is set up' fc by;’the former* wife, on the 
death of the former husband, in order to support a claim 
to his estate, strict proof is required of the renewal of 
connubial relations, just as clear proof of marriage in the 
first instance is required, when the question is whether 
the status of wife has been acquired at all.* 

In an execution proceeding husband’s lands were 
attached by the judgment-creditor and the wife sued to 
have the attachment removed on the ground that the lands 
were her separate ancestral property and that her husband 
and she were divorced. It was admitted that under section 3, 
Chapter XII, of the Manugye, upon divorce by mutual con- 
sent, both husband and wife being noble, each takes clothes 
and ornaments of his or her rank ; and in the ease of property 
acquired by the husband alone or by the wife alone, the 
party who separately acquired it gets two-thirds and the 
other one-third. But where the husband, assigned all his 
property to his wife excepting his own personal belong- 
ings, though the separation was by mutual consent, and 
where the deed of divorce itself showed frivolous nature of 
the proceeding in assigning as the cause forthe separation 
the failure of the union to result in any profit to the 
parties and where the divorce was effected on the very day the 

’ Mavng Po Lot v. Mi Po Le, L% Gyi v. Ma Nym 

Civil Appeal No. 71, Novem. 26, Cir No, 16, Civil 1896. 

1883, S.J.p. 212, 
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execution was applied for, it was held that the arrange- 
ment was collusive for the purpose of defeating the 
judgmentrcreditor. The Court decreed that the husband’s 
admitted share of one-third should remain under attach- 
ment. 1 

In the absence of special circumstances, it is pre- 
sumed that the affairs of the people divorcing and 
re-marrying are settled definitely at the divorce or re- 
marriage.' 

In a suit for a divorce from a Mahomedan husband, 
brought by a Burmese woman professing the Buddhist 
faith, but at the time of her marriage, simulating 
conversion to Islam, and married with Mahomedan 
ceremonies, the Mahomedan rule should form the rule 
of decision ; and that the Courts cannot grant a divorce in 
such a case when no fault is established on the husband’s 
side.* 

By a custom prevailing among Burmans Jobya-nanbya 
is a divorce given by either husband or wife to the other 
in order to secure that other’s recovery from serious illness. 
In Maung Bah Oh v. Maung San Bn* the husband con- 
sulted an astrologer about his wife’s illness on the day 
before she died, and was told by him that he must do 
certain things, among other things, give her a temporary 
divorce. Accordingly he gave his wife a document of 
divorce, telling her that it was only temporary. It was 
held that the divorce was a temporary one given, in the 
superstitious belief that it would be for the benefit of the 
wife’s health. The High Court of Calcutta confirmed 
this case on appeal on the 1st March 1894. 


1 Maung Tha Dm Aung v. Mu June 20, 1878 S. J. p. 175. 

Min Aung, Cir. No. 58, Civil 1898. * Kumul Sheriff v. Mi Shwe 

U. B. Bee Ma Me v. Mating Ywet, Civil Refee. No. 1, May 12, 

Gyi, Oir. No. 117 Cri. 1893. U. B. 1875 . 8. J. p. 49. 

' Maung Shwe Lin v. Mi * 1 Burns L, R, 14. 

Myein Byu, Civil Appeal No. 28, 
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Adoption. 

Two kinds of adoption prevail among the Burmau 
Buddhists, viz., Kittima and Ditika. A Kittima is a child of 
known parents, adopted formally and publicly, with the 
consent of those parents, and with a promise that the 
adopted child shall inherit as a child of the adoptive parents. 
A Ditika is a foundling, whose parents and relatives are 
unknown, casually taken charge of, and adopted out of 
charity . 1 The Dhammathat speaks of “the sons and 
daughters of another person ’* as eligible for adoption. In 
this respect the Burman custom of adoption resembles that 
of the Tamils of Jaffna in Ceylon, who adopt boys as 
well as girls. The terms kittima and ditika are evidently 
mispronunciations of the words kritima and duttaka used 
by Hindu jurists. Mr. Jardine in speaking of kittima says 
it “bears an Indian name ; but we know it to be in force 
as a custom here as much as among non-Aryan races or 
communities who attach no religious importance to it.... 
It is probable enough that the Burmans like the Dravi- 
dians of Southern India have been following, perhaps un- 
consciously, the rules of the Hindu rulers or colonists ; and 
indeed I know of no other key to many things in their 
customs as well as their laws.”’ 


1 Menu Kyay , Hook X, s. 81, 
and Book VIII, s, 4. Sec also the 
following : — “The sons & daughters 
of another person, who shall be 
publicly taken and brought up (in 
order or with the understanding) 
that they should be made children 
to inherit— they are called kittima 
ie., notoriously adopted children.” — 
Dhammathat , Book X, p. 305. 

“Children obtained by request 
from their parents and adopted 
publicly,”— Ibid p. 311. 

The Mmngye Dhammathat des- 
cribes kittima children as those 
publicly adopted with the recog- 


nized intention of making them 
heirs — p. 314 (3rd Edn.). 

There is another class of children 
mentioned at pp, 314, 315 of 
Manugye under the head of the 
sixth class of children entitled to 
inherit. They are “ children, male 
or female, who have no parents or 
whose parents or relations are not 
known, or whose parents or rela- 
tions are known, who have been 
casually taken charge of and 
brought up '"—Apatitha or Appa* 
dita son spoken of in the Wunnam 
s. 84. Mr. Jardine’s Notes V. 29. 

* Vide Ma L& v. Ma Pauk Pin, 
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J'To ceremony or written document is required to con- 
stitute a public adoption. There must be a request from 
parents and a notorious and public taking and bringing 
up in order that, or with the understanding that, the child 
shall inherit. 1 As to the requirement of request, where 
the parents of the child to be adopted are dead, it cannot 
be complied with. In this connection it may be noted 
that such request is mentioned at p. 319 of the Manugye 
dhummathat , but it is not referred to at p. 314 which only 
speaks of the “children of others. 0 ® Though young 
children are no doubt primarily intended, there seems to 
be no limit as to age. Instances of the adoption of elderly 
persons are not rare. 8 

As openly living together is presumptive proof of 
marriage among Burmans, so the bringing up of a child 
with publicity and supporting him or her for a number of 
years is presumptive proof of adoption, especially where 
the parents are childless and the child is a nephew or a 
niece. 4 

The duties of an adopted child are similar to those of Duties of an 
a natural child. Separate living may constitute a disquali- 
fication to inheritance by the adopted child, but the 
question as to what constitutes separate living depends 
upon the circumstances of each particular case.* An 
adopted child, by marrying and living separately from 
the adoptive parents does not by the mere fact of marriage 
forfeit the rights of inheritance in his or her adoptive 
family. But the burden of proving that he has performed * 

Decern. 12, 1883 : S. J. p. 225 : Toon 161. 

Chan-Toon p. 255. 4 Ma Gm v. Ma Gun , Civil 

1 Ma Gm v. Ma Gm, Civil Appeal, May 29, 1874 : S. J. 25 ; 

Appeal, May 29, 1874, 1 Lower Maung Aing v. Ma Kin, , Cir. 

Burma 25; Ma Me Galev.Ma Sa No. 85, Civil 1893: Ma Gyan v. 

B, 32 I. A. 72 (1904) : S.C. 32 Cal. Maung Kywin , Cir. No. 77, Civil 

219. 1895. U. B. 

' 1 Vide Manugye Dhammathat, , 6 Maung A kg v, Ma Kin , Cir. 

1 Maung Aing v. Ma Kin, Cir. No. 35, Civil 1893. 

No. 36 Civil 1893. U. B, : Chan- 
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the duties necessary to be performed by an adopted 
child will be thrown upon him, and, in the absence 
of such proof, the Courts will disallow his claim to 
inherit. Mere occasional assistance on the part of the 
adopted child is not sufficient to preserve his or her 
right of inheritance.* 

A Buddhist can adopt a child, he having a child of 
his own at the time. As far as the Dhammalhat goes, it 
shows that there is no objection, as there is amongst 
Hindus, to persons adopting a child whilst they have one 
of their own living. 8 

The publicly adopted child stands in the same position 
as regards inheritance as the natural child. 8 Under section 
27, Chapter X., of the Manngye Dliammathat a kittima 
adopted son takes the position of a natural son when there 
are no natural children. 4 

publicity and An essential part of adoption is the publicity of the 
sentiafto es- relationship and of the intentions of the adoptive parents 
tablish kit- with regard to the inheritance to their estate by the 
adoptive child. The Manugye Dhammathat requires that 
the child should be brought up “ akyaw asaw thuthi 
thulin.” The English equivalents given in the translation 
(Chapter X, section 26) are “publicly state his intention 
of adopting the child of another person, and shall take 

and support the child openly" “being a notoriously 

adopted child." The reason why the child gets a share 
of the inheritance is that a child so publicly and noto- 
• riously adopted shall not return and share in the inhe- 
ritance left by his or her own parents.* 


1 Nga Min Gyaw v. Me Pi, Civil 
Appeal, May 28, 1873. S J. p. 8. 
See also Manny Po Sein v. Manny 
In Dun, Civil Appeal No. 44, Bep, 
8,1883, S. J. p.191 L B. 

* Ma Biqin v, Ma Yin , Civil 
Appeal No. 6, Novem. 27, 1879. S J, 
p. 100. 


• Ma Gun v. Ma Gun Civil 
Appeal, September 18, 1874 : S, J. 
p. 23. 

1 Mating 8a So v. Mi Ban* Oir. 
No. 68, Civil, 1893. U.B 
, 5 Ma Mein Gale v. Ma Kin 
Cir. No. 01, Civil, 1893 U. B 
Chan-Toon p. 162. 
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Let us consider if wilful separation from adoptive 
parents constitutes an undutiful conduct on the part of an 
adopted child. Nga Min Gyato v. Me Pi 1 is the earliest 
case on the point. It laid down that an adopted child who, 
on marriage, separated himself from his adoptive parents 
should be presumed to relinquish the strict performance of 
the necessary duties, and the Court would require him to 
prove strictly the performance of those duties before 
allowing him any share in the inheritance, when there 
were natural children or their issue living with the 
adoptive parents. The necessary duties were stated as 
follows : “If there is anything to be done on behalf 
of the parents, the child must leave his own work and 
perform it. The child must minister to the parent in 
sickness ; the child must bury the parent, and pay 
certain ceremonial offerings.” In this case the adopted 
child (a girl) rendered occasional assistance to her 
adoptive parents after her marriage, but it was held that 
the occasional assistance did not approach the required 
standard. 

In Maung Po Sein v. Mauny In Dim * the question 
was whether an adopted son who, for many years, has 
lived apart from his adoptive father has been guilty 
of such negligent and undutiful conduct as to disentitle 
him to inherit. It would seem that mere separate liv- 
ing does not of itself constitute a disqualification, though 
the fact, if proved, will shift the burden on the adopted 
child to prove that he was not negligent to his adop- 
tive father. Where it was proved that the father on his 
death acknowledged the adopted person as his son and that 
he (the adopted son) had afterwards, without dispute, 
performed the funeral ceremony, the latter was said to have 
discharged the burden rightly. 


’ 8. J. p. 8 L. B. Chak-Toon 1 Civil Appeal No. 44, Scptem. 
P* 146. 8, 1883, 8. J. p. 191. 
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In Manng Aing v. Ma Kin * it was la d down that 
separate living may constitute a disqualification to inheri- 
tance by the adopted child, but that the question as to what 
constitutes separate living depends upon the circumstances 
of each case. It was suggested, in this case, that the 
possible reason for disqualification might be that the 
separate living on the part of the adopted child might 
indicate a severance of the tie of adoption. 

Where an adopted daughter married and lived in a 
different house from her adoptive father, but the resi- 
dences were close together and there was no interruption 
of filial relations, it was held that the continuance of the 
adoptive state must be presumed.* 

' In a later case all the above cases were considered 
and the learned Judge observed : — “Nothing has been 
advanced in argument to show that the above rulings, 
which in their main principles seem to me identical, 
require modification. The plain rule of law is that 
a Keiktima (i.e., adopted) son living apart from his 
adoptive parents loses his claim to inherit their estate.* 
But this rule is to be construed with due regard to the 
circumstances of each case ; and if it is shown that, 
though living separately, the adopted son maintained the 
tie of relationship with his adoptive parents, he will not 
be excluded from the inheritance. The burden of proving 
that the case is an exception to the strict rule and that 
the tie of relationship was maintained lies on the adopted 
son.” In the present case it was held that the adopted 
son failed to maintain filial relations with his adoptive 
mother up to the time of her death. So he was excluded 
from the inheritance . 8 


Cir. No. 35 Civil, 1893. U. B. * Mating Shwe Ihwe v, Ma 

* Ma Oyan v. Manny Kyvoin Suing Civil Second Appeal No. 

Cir. No. 77 Civil, 1895, U. B. * 16, March 15, 1899. Oban-Toon 

* Attathankepa, section 178. p. 168. 
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The natural parents of an. adopted child have generally 
no right to reclaim it from its adoptive parents so long 
as the child desires to remain with them. But if the child 
consents to return to its own parents, it should be restored 
to them. In such cases, the adoptive parents are entitled 
to recover from the natural parents compensation for 
the expenses they incurred in bringing up the child. 
Where the adoptive parents refuse to maintain their 
adoptive child, they cannot claim from the natural 
parents any expenses incurred by them in bringing up the 
child. 1 


Inheritance. 

Unlike the Hindu wife, the Buddhist wife is considered 
practically on an equality with her husband, and she gener- 
ally takes an equal part in the management of the family 
affairs. Consequently she has for the most part an interest 
equal to her husband’s in the family property, and when 
the husband dies this interest is carefully protected by the 
law of inheritance.* 

“ The first principle of mutual right of inheritance 
of husband and wife, ” says Jardine J., “ resembles that 
of joint property of husband and wife, which idea Sand- 
ford J., in the case of Mating Kyin v. Ma Saung ,* says, must 
have arisen from the fact of the husband and wife living 

together and managing their concerns together 

The Buddhist law presumes, from the close intimacy* 
existing between husband and wife, that whatever 
profits they make are the results of their joint care and 
thrift.’’ 4 This principle is well illustrated in section 7, 
Dkammathat , where the sons of different wives are dealt 
with in the following way : — ■“ If the father had property 

‘ See Mam Kyay, Book VIII, 4. tative of Ma Thin deceased original 

* Chan-Toon p, 320. * Plaintiff) v, Ma Min Dwe, Civil 

s 1 Sel, JudgtB. p, 27. Appeal No. 17, July 10, 1882. S. 

* Mavny Shwe Nynn (represen • J. p. 11, LB. 

.. m 
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at the time of his marriage,, and the second wife none, 
and if none has beou acquired during their marriage, let the 
property be divided into four shares * let the son of the 
first marriage have three, and the son of the second one 
share. If the father had no property, and the second 
wife had, let the son of the first marriage have one share 
and the son of the second three.'* This rule emphasizes 
the joint interest a husband and a wife have in the 
results of their mutual efforts in managing a business. 
The first wife’s children participate only in the profits 
made during the period of coverture of their mother ; 
and the children of the second wife share among 
themselves the profits which accrued since their mother’s 
marriage. 

Jardine J., has further observed : — “ Those two prin- 
ciples must be borne in mind, in adjudicating the case 
according to the spirit of the Buddhist law : the wife is 
entitled to some share because, while she lives with her 
husband, she has a joint interest in all the household 
concerns; and although the property may have descended 
from the husband’s ancestor, it might be wasted or become 
profitless if the wife did not do her share in taking care 
of it. But at the same time the surviving husband or wife 
is jealously excluded from complete appropriation of what 
property came direct to one or other, from his or her own 
family ; such property is not to be diverted in its entirety 
, from the whole-blood to the half-blood or to the step-parent’s 
own family, who are not even blood relations. 

“ These rules are both observed in the decision of the 
Dhammathat between a daughter and a step-father of some 
property inherited by the mother from her ancestors during 
the coverture. The step-father gets half because of his 
position and duty as husband and partner of deceased ; 
the daughter gets the other half because the property came 
from her mother’s family /' 1 • 

1 Ibid. See Chan-Toon p. 197, 
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There is a rule, mentioned by Mr. Gillbanks, which 
says that husband and wife inherit from each other. But 
this conjugal right is expressly limited in section 8 of the 
DhammatkaL 1 In U. Gum v. U. Kyaio Gating * the 
learned Judge said: — “The property which is acquired 
togetlier by husband and wife during coverture belongs, 
according to Buddhist law, to each equally, and there is 
joint possession, but it seems to be held on the principle 
of a tenancy in common and not on that of a joint 
tenancy. It is not only enjoyed equally, but each is en- 
titled to a half of the principal, and can take that half 
in the event of a divorce.* There is nothing in Buddhist 
law corresponding with the Hindu law according to the 
Mitakshara school, where, when one of the co-parceners 
drops out oil death, he leaves absolutely nothing behind 
him, his interest in the joint estate merely swelling the 
interest of the co-parceners who outlive him. There seems 
CO be no mention of survivorship in the Buddhist Dhmi m 
mathats . Inheritance is spoken of throughout. If sur- 
vivorship were the acknowledged principle, only the heirs 
of the survivor would have a claim on the survivor's death 
in his turn, but section 32, X, Uanngy gives a share 
to the parents of the husband or wife who died first. It 
is only where there is no issue, that the husband or wife 
takes completely from the other on death. When there are 
children, their right of inheritance is recognized, as in 
sections 2, 3, 1, 5, 8, 10, 11 and 12 of the tenth Chapter of 
Manugye. These provisions show that the deceased i $ 
considered to have left property behind, which is inconsis- 
tent with the theory of absorption of everything by 

1 Sec s 8, p. 273 and s. f>(>, p. back property brought at: marriage, 
301 Bhammathnt . and to an equal division of the pro* 

% Gir, No 92 Civil 1895. U. B. perty that may hare hern acquired 
Agabeg’s 2 Burma L. B, 50, conjointly during marriage . Sec 
Chan-Toon p, 1 15, Mi Dwe Maw v. Mating 7V, 

• Where husband and wife both Civil Appeal Septem. 3, 1873, S. J. 
assent to divorce and no fault is p, 14, 
proved, each is entitled to take 
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survivorship. When there is no issue, the position no 
doubt resembles that of survivorship, but it is also con- 
sistent with that of succession, and on the considerations 
set out above, it may reasonably be held that husband and 
wife, under Buddhist law, always takes from each other 
by succession and not by survivorship .’' 1 
Husband'* A Burmese husband cannot sell or alienate the joint 

joiut pro - SC ' 1 property of himself and his wife without her consent or 

petty. against her will.* The property jointly owned by ar Bud- 

dhist husband and wife should ordinarily be deemed to be 
in the possession of the former.* While it is the common 
practice for a Buddhist husband alone to execute deeds of 
transfer of the joint property of himself and his wife ; 
a sale by the wife alone of such property, provided that 

she has her husband’s consent to such sale, is valid as a 

sale by the husband . 4 The Burmese law recognizes the 

husband as lord of his household.. The wife cannot retain 
possession of joint property in opposition to her husband. 
So long as marriage subsists the Courts cannot decree an 
absolute dominion over it to either husband or wife; but 
the husband rather than the wife, is entitled to retain 
possession of it in trust for both.* 

Second wife's On the death of the husband a second wife has a right 
ngl * l ‘ to share with a first wife in the property of the husband, 

although some of it had been acquired since the second 
marriage. Her share in the joint property of the first 
marriage will be one-fourth, as compared to three-fourths 
.falling to the share of the first wife . 5 

' See also Mu Sute Xu v. Mu Chetty, Second Appeal No. Gl», 
ThH /'«*, Second Appeal No. 7, June 30, 181(3. P. J. L. B. p. 87. 
April 5, 181)7. P. J. L U. p. 31 * Manny Ko v. Mu Me Civil 

which followed this case. Appeal, March 4, 1874, Sya Kan 

3 Mu Thu v. Mu lin Second Ap- Xm v . Mi le, Civil Appeal No. 114, 
peal No. Ki Feby. 2(>, 1891. 8. J. Novcm. 22, 1882. 8. J. p. 126. 

° Ml Ku v. Manny Tltet, Civil 
* Manny On No tv. Ma 0 Set. appeal, Feby, 24, 1873 : g. J, p. 
Cir. No. 80, civil 1891, U.lt. 0 L. It. 

• Muting Tun My «t v. Human 
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A husband or a wife cannot inherit from each other 
rights of a feudal or official character, nor impartible 
immoveable property the succession to which is governed 
by special rules. 1 * * 

A wife who is unfaithful to her husband forfeits 
whatever rights she had to the property of her husband 
at his death, although there may have been no formal 
divorce* 

The question as to whether, under the Burmese law, 
a woman becoming a nun renounces her property and dies 
a civil death arose in Mi Min Din v. Mi Ilk, 1 and it was 
field that a nun does not occupy a position analogous to 
that of a monk. The Methila nuns especially undergo no 
ceremony of ordination as nuns, but arc simply lay 
devotees corresponding to religious laymen. Consequently 
there is nothing in the Buddhist law to support the 
proposition that a woman loses her rights to the property 
held by her, by reason of her having joined the order of 
Methila nuns. 

The Buddhist law is opposed to the ascent of inheri- 
tance, 4 but when it cannot go by descent the inheritance 
is allowed to asoeud, first to 'the father and mother, and, 
failing them, to the first collateral line, and, in the absence 
of heirs in that degree, to the grand-father and grand- 
rnother, and, after them, to the next line of collaterals.* 
In Mating S/iwe Bo v. Mating Pga, the learned Judge said : 
“There is no definite rule preferring uncles and aunts to 
grand-parents. The texts are not unanimous. But there 
is abundant weight of authority for the preference of 
parents to brothers and sisters, there is good authority 


1 Mi Lan v. Milting ,Skcn 
lJui/tg, Cir, No. 61, Civil 1893. 

0. B, 

* Mining Tnh v. Mu Kin Cir. 
No. 21 Civil, 1893. U. B. 

* 0. B. It. (1605). 

* See Mann Kga.ij, X. ss. 1, 


5 Chit Kg ice v. Mmuiff Pyc 
Cir- No. 75 of 1805. This ease 
wits followed in Mo So Buna v. 
Ma Thi , Civil Appeal No. 122. 
July 1 20, 1808 U. B.; ami in Mau tty 
Since Ho, v. Manny Vyu , Second 
Appeal No. 327, Fcby, 27, 1800, 
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for the preferanec of grand-parents to uncles and aunts, 
which would be in accordance with the same principle. 
There is a definite rule in Mann Kyay X. 19, by which 
grand-parents exclude uncles and aunts, and there is no 
text which explicitly states the contrary rule" 1 * * 

The rule of division of property as between the sur- 
viving husband or wife and their children is that the former 
takes the dwelling-house and three-fourths of the estate, 
and the eldest son the remaining one-fourth. According to 
Mr. Spark's Code (section 68) this one-fourth share “ the 
children divide equally among themselves/’ 4 The matter 
was fully threshed out in Mi Sauug v. Mi Km* by 
Jardine J.. At the hearing of the appeal the learned Judge 
appointed two Burmese assessors of great experience and 
one of them made a study of the Dhawnmthats . These two 
assessors were of opinion that they never heard of the younger 
children sharing in the one quarter share given to the 
eldest son, or of his share being chargeable with the 
maintenance of the younger children. They said that 
where the Dhammathal awarded an eldest son a quarter 
share he took it absolutely and was not entitled afterwards 
to share with the other brothers and sisters in the other 
three quarters on the death of the surviving parent. 

There is no doubt that the position of the eldest son, 
the auralha lhagyi as he is called, is superior to that of the 
others. Among the Hindus, either in the Punjab or in 
Bengal, by custom, the eldest son is accorded an extra 


1 Second Appeal No 327 ifeby, 27, 

1899 : PJ.L.B. 524. Clian-Tomi p. 
479. See also Mi Mini Ufa Me v. 
Kya Tun, Second Appeal No. 90 
Novem. 12, 1894, t\ J. L. B. 

p. 116. 

1 There are authorities in sup- 
port of the division of one- fourth 
among the eldest son and) his 
brothers. Dhamma Vilana , s. 2 
(Pereiro’s Collection of portions of 


Mam math a t* p. 151) ; Waff am 
a 2 (do. p. 142) ; Mofia VmMani 
ss. I, 2 (do. p. 145); Mammra 
Shmnyin , (do, p, 113), The 
daughters appear to have a claim 
upon the mother’s share for main- 
tenance. (Bee Manny Jllaing v. 
Mavny Tim Ka Do, March 12, 
1894, l\ J. L.B.p.65.) 

* Civil Appeal No. 541, Nov, 11, 
1882. S. J. p, 115. 
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share of the paternal property. In section 81, Book X., of 
the Mann Kyay it is said that the anralka only has a perfect 
right to . property of his parents. Other children cannot 
demand property from the surviving parent on the ground 
that the deceased parent had promised it. Under section 50, 
the anratha has the first choice. During the life of 
parents, the children have some rights of user, at least 
while they live with the parents, but without the parents' 
consent they cannot waste or give away the property. 

The Mann Kyay' awards, on the death of the father, one 
quarter to the eldest son and three quarters to the mother 
with the younger daughters ; and, on the death of the 
mother, one quarter to the daughter and three quarters to 
the father. In section 18, the rule is laid down for partition 
when both parents are dead, leaving only daughters ; and 
in section 14, when only sons are left and when both sons 
and daughters are left. But there is no rule either in the 
Mann Kyay or any other Dhammatkat, allowing any but 
an eldest son or eldest daughter to claim a share until both 
parents are dead. 

It was accordingly found in the above case that younger 
daughters are not entitled to sue the mother for a share 
of the property on the death of the father, but must wait 
until the mother is dead also before they can claim their 
shares.® In Ma On v. Ko S/twe 0* it was held that on the 
death of one of the parents the eldest son or daughter 
may claim his or her share, and the remainder of the 
property vests in the surviving parent for himself or herself 
and the remaining children. 

On the death of Buddhist parents who have, during their 
life-time, divided the bulk of their property, but have reserved 


Secs. 3 and 5, Book X. 1886. S. J. p. 378. See also Manny 

* This case was followed in Po Sunny v. Mu Ny we Sn, Cir. 

Manny Po Lot v. Mi Po Le. No. 63 Civil, 1893 ; and Manny 

Civil Appeal No. 71, Novem. If /in/ v. Ma Min Dolt, Cir. No. 39 

26, 1883 : S. J. 212. Civil 1895, II. tl. 

1 Civil fief, No 1, April 7, 
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a share for their own support, that share should be divided 
among the children according to the ordinary rules of suc- 
cession.' 

Where there is a son competent to assume the parental 
duty, an eldest daughter by a second wife cannot claim 
a share in her deceased father’s estate during the life- time 
of her mother.* 

The Mann Kyay, Book X, section 18, says:— “If, after 
the heirs have received their share and established themselves 
separately, one shall die without leaving direct heirs, let 
the property not ascend to the elder brothers or sisters ; let 
the younger brothers or sisters only of the deceased share 
it.” The principle of this section is that property in the 
possession of a brother shall not ascend to his elder brothers 
or sisters, but shall go to the younger brothers and sisters. 
A property according to the principle of Buddhist law shall 
not ascend except where there are no other relations.* 

Where a father on the death of his wife marries again 
and dies leaving no issue by the second wife, the child or 
children of the first marriage take one-eighth of the joint 
property during the second marriage and' the widow 
seven-eighths. 4 

A special Court, after a full consideration of various 
authorities, came to the conclusion that a Burmese Buddhist 
widow has not an absolute interest in the whole of the 
family property on the death of the husband, but that she 
has an absolute right in respect of her own share and a life- 
interest in the remainder, and that she has not the right of 
absolute disposal of the remainder, but only a power of 
sale in ease of necessity.* In Nga Shoe Vo v. Mi Sau 


' Ku-Ti v. Mn Hut, Appeal No. 
113, 1883. S. J. p. 170, L.B. 

1 Ma Mi', v. Mu Mijit, Second 
Appeal No. 123, Oct. 20. 1893 P.J. 
L. B. p. 48. 

* Seeil li A Pruzan v. Mi Chu- 
Dim, Oct. 23, 1871, S. J. p. 37, 


L.B. 

1 Mi So v. Mi Hmat ’Ma, Civ. 
Ref. No. 4, 1883. S. J. p. 177. Nga 
, Po Tkit v. Mi Thaiag, Civil Appeal, 
Oct. 24, 1873. S. J.'p. 18. L.B. 

* Ma On v, Ko Shm 0, Civil 
Ref. No, 1, April 7, 1886 . SJ. p. 878 . 
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By u, 1 it was held that children have rights in their deceased 
father’s property as 'Well as the widow. She may use it for 
necessary subsistence but ought not, except for their benefit, 
to dispose of it otherwise. In case of sale by her the burden 
of proving necessity for the sale would rest on the purchaser. 

In Mating Hlaing v. Maung l'Jia Ka Do? it was ruled 
that a widow has absolute power of disposal over one-half 
of the joint property of herself and her deceased husband. 

On the death of a father leaving a widow with an auratha 
son and no other children, the widow has an absolute right 
of disposal over her share of three-fourths of the estate.* 

While a widowed mother is alive the children are not 
entitled to claim partition of inheritance. When the mother 
attempts to alienate the estate improperly they may possibly 
be entitled to sue to restrain her from parting with it . 4 

As to the division of property on divorce, see Divorce. 

An adopted child ordinarily forfeits all claim to a share Adopted 
of inheritance to the estate of his natural parents.’ By chiM ‘ 
marrying and living separately from his adoptive parents 
he does not, by the mere fact of marriage, forfeit his 
rights of inheritance in his adoptive family. But the 
burden of proving that he has performed the duties 
necessary to be performed by an adopted child will be 
thrown upon him, and in the absence of such proof the 
Courts will disallow his claim to inherit, Mere occasional 
assistance on the part of the adopted child is not sufficient 
to preserve his rights of inheritance.’ The second wife is ’ 

See also Mi Sunny v. Mi Knit thankepa 155. Manny Sa So v. 

Civil Appeal No. 54, Nov. 11, Mi Han, Cir. No. 08, 193, U. B. 

1882. S, J. p. 115 L. B, Chan- 4 Manny I/mu v, Ma Min Dull , 

Toon p, 202 for opinions of the two Cir. No, 39, 1895, [J. B. 
assessors appointed by Jardine J. ft Vide Manngye , Chap. X, S, 26. 

Civil Appeal No. 166, Sep. 30, Maung Pan v. Ma Hnyi Civil 
1881. S, J. p. 108, L. B. Appeal No. 109, Nov. 3, 1897. 

* Civil Second Appeal No. 210, ♦ * Nga Min G yam v. Me Pi, 

March 12, 1894. P. J. L. B, p. 65. Civil Appeal, May 28, 1873, S. J, 

1 Manvgyt X, ss, 3, 5, 7 ; Atta- p. 8, 

45 
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entitled to share with an adopted child in the estate of 
the deceased husband, although all the property was 
acquired prior to her marriage. 1 Where after separation 
from his adopted brothers and his sisters, an adopted son 
lives with liis adoptive mother, such mother succeeds to 
his property on his death to the exclusion of his adopted 
brothers and sisters.* Adoptive parents stand in the same 
position as natural parents and have the same rights so long 
as the relationship constituted by adoption subsists; parents 
are also entitled to inherit in the absence of direct descen- 
dants.* 

In Ma Gym v. Manny Kymin * it was held that 
though the texts in the Dhmmalhals are conflicting, the 
preponderance is in favour of that in Manny ye X, 26, and 
of the equitable interpretation that the adoptive child 
takes its place in the family just as a naturally born child 
would do, and that its rights of inheritance depend upon 
such position in the same way as if it were a natural child. 
The Mamyye grants the adopted child the same share 
as the natural child would have in the same position, and 
it is the practice of the Courts to follow the Mamyye 
Dhammalhat where possible. It has, in fact, been the practice 
of the Courts, both in Upper and in Lower Burma, to 
treat the kittima adopted child generally as filling the same 
position as the natural born child. 

The Atlathankepa in sections 172 to 179 discusses the 
respective claims of the Apatitha, Kittima , and Auratha sons. 
The apatitha son seems to be the same as the adopted son 
spoken of in section 25, Vo). X of the Manuyyl Sections 
26 and 27 deal with the kittima son. The name kittima 
is not employed in section 25.* 


* Ma Gun, v. Ma Gun, Civil Ap- Jllainy, May 18, 1898. U. B. 

peal, Septan. 18, 1874 : S. J p 23. * Cir, No. 77 Civil, 1893. U. 6. 

' Mi ten Ilia Me v. Kya Tun, • * See Manny Airty v, Ma Kin, 

Nov. 12, 1894 : P. J. L. B. p. 1 1C. Cir. No. 35. Civil, 1893, U.B Ch(in- 

• Ma K, Dak v. Manny Kywe Toon p, 102, 
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The ohildern of a divorced wife are not entitled to any Child ol a 
share in the property of their deceased father acquired after tllV01w * w,fc ' 
his marriage with a second or third wife, unless they have 
continued after their mother’s divorce to live and to plan 
and work with their father.' Where a husband and wife 
were divorced by mutual consent and the young daughter 
remained till her father's death in the house of her mother 
and her mother's second husband, and did not renew filial 
relationship with her own father, and where there was no 
special contract to a contrary effect at the time of the 
divorce, the daughter is not entitled to a share of the 
c joint property acquired by the father and the second 
wife* 

The mere fact of a divorce having taken place between 
the pareuts, by mutual consent, with equal division of 
the parent’s joint property, accompanied by the fact that 
the son by the first marriage has, during his minority, 
lived with his divorced mother, does not divest the son of 
his ordinary legal right of inheritance under Buddhist 
law expressed in the ordinary rule that, “on the death of 
the father who has married two wives in succession, the 
child of the first marriage is entitled to one-eighth share 
in property acquired during the continuance of the second 
marriage,” as propounded by Sandford J. C., in Nga 
Vo Tkit v. Mi Thing? The relationship of husband aud 
wife ends when the parents become divorced, but the 
relationship of father and son docs not end because of that 
divorce. There is no general and equitable principle to » 
show why a di voice of the parents should deprive the son 
of his right of inheritance under the ordinary rule of 
inheritance, as between a father who has married again and 
the son by the first marriage . 4 In Ma Pon v. Mating Po 

* Ma Skive 6e v, Nga Lan, 1 B. S. J. 1 8. 

Octo* 29, 1884 : S. J. p. 290. 1 Sec Mauug Ba Kyv v. Ma /an 

4 Ml Thaik v. Ml Tn\ Sep. i>. * Biju, Novcm. 23, 189(5 P. J. L. B. 

1888: S.j/p/lS., p. 299 . Chan-Toon pp. 285 - 286 . 
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Chan,' it was ruled that daughters of a divorced wife, who 
live with their mother and do not maintain filial relations 
with their father, but live entirely separate from him, are not. 
entitled to a share in his estate when there has been a 
divisiou of property at time of divorce.® 
illegitimate It is very probable that, among the Burman Buddhists, 
children. aft exce ptj on j s made in the case of an illegitimate child 
when there is no legitimate descendant, in order to prevent 
the inheritance from ascending or the succession from failing 
altogether. Regular heirs always exclude illegitimate 
ones. The illegitimate child cannot inherit except when there 
are no legitimate children of the deceased father.* “ As 
regards the prohibition of certain children from inheriting, 
if there be no good children let the bad inherit, even if 
the child have been begotten by chance intercourse of its 
parents; if there be no good' (legitimate) children, let the 
bad (illegitimate) one according to the law laid down above 
receive the property and bear the debts. ,H In Ma Le v. Ma 
Paid Pin * it was held that when the deceased left legiti- 
mate children, his daughter by a damsel, not recognized 
as a concubine, could not share in the property. In this 
case Jardine J., has elaborately dealt with the various 
kind of wives and their children with respect to their 
rights to inheritance. In Maung Pyu v. Ma Chit* the 
question was the status of a child born of parents whose 
union was imperfect in its inception but subsequently regular 
by marriage, and publicly living together. Here the 
* marriage was at first not made with the consent of the 
parents of the bridegroom. The man eloped with the 
woman and disappeared for some time. Subsequently the 

' Civil Appeal, No. 160, Oct. 10, 12, 1883. Man nr/ Pyu v. Ma CM 

1898, U. B. Cir. No. 75, Civil, 1893 U.B. 

* See also Ma Se.in Xyo v. Ma ' Mam Kyay p, 307 ; Manny ye 

Kgm, Cir. No, 41, 1894, U. B. Chap. X. 3 Edn. pp 314, 315, 319. 

* St/a Kg Yin v. Ma Gyi, Sep. . 1 Appeal No. 91 Dccmber 12, 
3, 1873. S. J. p. 15. L. B. Mil I/f v, 1883. 

MaPavk Pin, appeal No. 91, Dec. ' Cir. No. 75, 1893, C.B. 
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man returned and lived near his parents with the woman 
as man and wife. It was held that imperfection of birth 
is not cured by subsequent regular union of parents, and 
that illegitimate grand-children are excluded from inherit- 
ance of grand-parents when the latter have left legitimate 
children surviving them. 

The passage in Mann Kyay, Book X, paragraph 63, lays 
down that “ if any person being sick shall be assisted by 
another who is not related to him and dying in the hands of 
the person he shall bury him ; let him take all the pro- 
perty in the possession of the deceased; his parents, 
(. children or relatives shall have no shave.’’ This rule, in 
the opinion of Sandford J., “might be productive of the 
highest inconvenience and injustice.” And there cannot 
be any doubt about it. For instance, where a man 
dies in a foreign country or in a distant place having 
none of his children or relatives with him, and the villager 
treats him and performs his funeral ceremonies, it would 
be absurd for the villager to claim the right of inheritance 
to the deceased’s property. Or for instance, if a man dies in 
a village, and his children and relatives are too poor to 
pay the funeral expenses and somebody else pays them, 
the latter cannot claim the whole property of the deceased; 
all that he is entitled to are the expenses of funeral 
ceremonies &c., actually in curred by him-. It was accordingly 
held that, only when actual neglect or desertion is shown 
ou the part of those who would otherwise be entitled to 
inherit, is the person who assists in sickness and buries 
in death entitled to exclude the heirs from the inheritance. 1 
A hired attendant who attends members of a family 
during their sickness and buries them with means derived 
from the family estate does not thereby acquire a right to 
inheritance in that estate.’ 

1 tya San Ynn v, Yga M yat Chit Tm\ Appeal No. <17, Oct. 20, 
J'htft) Civil Appeal. Fcby. 27, 1875. * 1898, followed Nya San Yun v. 
S. J. p. 40. L, B. Yga My at Thin. 8. J. p. 40. 

* Manny Sfrnc Xo v. M amy 
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Will. 

The Buddhist in practice has no testamentary power 
which can prevail against the established rules of inhe- 
ritance . 1 The question whether the Will as known to 
the English law has any place in the Buddhist law was 
discussed in the course of an argumeut in a certain case 
before Sandford J., and the conclusion to which the 
discussion led was that “the idea of a Will to take 
effect after death upon property not actually passing into 
the possession of the legatee was foreign to Buddhist 
law, and that no Will can cause the devolution of property 
contrary to the law of inheritance / 1 The learned Judge, 
however, observed that this point was not actually raised in 
the reference by the Deputy Commissioner to the Court, 
nor was it raised by the applicant in his petition for a 
reference to that Court. “I think it better, therefore, not to 
pronounce any definite decision upon it," said the learned 
Judge, “although I am inclined to think that the conclusion 
above stated is sound."* 

The Court of the Chief Commissioner, in considering 
the question of the validity of Wills made by Burmese 
Buddhists in several proceedings, observed : “No Will 
by a Burmese Buddhist having heirs, which disposes of 
property moveable or immoveable, contrary to the Burmese 
Buddhist law of inheritance, should he admitted as valid. 
There may possibly be some family customs in some 
l remote part of the province which the Chief Commis- 
sioner is unacquainted with, where this rule would not 
apply. In that ease, of course, there would be an excep- 
tion ; and it appears probable that in some cases, as for 
cruelty, or for a blow, a father or mother may legally 
disinherit an heir ; but as a general rule, and without some 
special act of the Legislature, the Courts are bound to 

1 Mu thjan v. Manny Kyicin , <7«V Fcby. 27, 1875.8 J, p. 46 

Cir. No. 77, 1895 U. tf. L. B, 

* Xga San Yun v. Ntja M gut % 
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decide questions of inheritance between Burmese Buddhists 
solely by the law of Burmese Buddhists, or by well- 
ascertained custom/’ 1 

In Ma Bwin v. Ma Yin* a special Court composed 
of two Judges, has ruled that a Buddhist cannot dispose 
of Ms property by Will. In the course of his judgment, 
one of the learned Judges, after referring to several 
authorities regarding the origin of testamentary power of 
a person, observed as follows : — 

“In considering therefore the question of whether a 
Buddhist can dispose of his property by Will, I start 
with this principle, that the power making a testamentary 
alienation of property is not a 'natural right possessed 
by owners of property, but is a creation of the Legislature, 
and that if the law does not confer that right on 
owners of property, they cannot exercise it. Especially when 
the law declares who shall be a man's heirs and in what 
order they are to inherit, the power of alienation during 
life-time cannot enable the owner of property to defeat 
the legal claims of his heir by testamentary disposition. 
While the heir has an indisputable legal title, the claim- 
ant under the Will has nothing to rely on but an in- 
choate gift, or rather, a promise to give on the happening 
of a certain event, which event has not only rendered 
the giving impossible by the death of the intended donor, 
but has also transferred to the heir the property proposed 
to be given. Now the Buddhist law, while it provides for 
the succession to property and gives rules for inheritance, 
says nothing about testamentary alienation. We are 
therefore nearly in the same position as the Indian Courts 
were when the question of the validity of a Hindu Will 
first had to be decided. The Buddhist law on the death 

1 Order of the Chief Commis- Appeal No. 1887, decided l’eby. 
nioner of British Burma (Civil 12, 1889 : S. J. p, 429. 

Side). February 14 1866. Cited' *01711 Appeal No. 5,1878, de- 
in a footnote of the Judgment in cided January 10, 1880; S, J. p. 
Mating Me y. Sit Kin Nga, Civil 9ft h. ft, 
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of a person distributes his estate among certain persons in 
certain fixed shares, and, like the Hindu law, it nowhere 
gives the owner of property the power to disappoint 
the heirs by disposing of his property by Will. I there- 
fore hold that, unless it can be shown that the power 
of testamentary alienation had been enjoyed and recog- 
nized for so long as to become an established usage, and 
a part of Buddhist law, the Will of a Buddhist canno.t be 
maintained. 

“Now as to the question of usage we have had further 
enquiry made and the result is that, though there can 
be no doubt that Buddhists have for some years been 
disposing of their property by Will, yet there is no evi- 
dence of such long established usage as would justify 
the conclusion that the power of testamentary alienation 
has become a recognized part of Buddhist law. 

“The earliest Will of which probate was granted is of 
the year 1864, and the only case 1 * * which has been discovered 
in which the question was authoritatively decided by a 
superior Court was one decided a few years ago before 
the Judicial Commissioner, in which he held that a 
Buddhist could not dispose of his property by Will ; and 
in so doing concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
Judge of the Court of first instance and the Buddhist 
assessors who sat with him. 

“There was also another case 4 in 1875 in which the 
Judicial Commissioner expressed an opinion that no Buddhist 
Will can cause the devolution of property contrary to the 
law of inheritance. The question, therefore, of the validity 
of a Buddhist Will has only recently come before the 
Courts and there is no evidence of long established usage. 
It follows, therefore, that the right to make a testamentary 
disposition of property has not become by usage a part 

1 Ma Thi v. Ha AV, Civil Ap- . * Nya San Ynn v. Nqa Mij at 

peal No, 28, June 26, 1875 8, J. 'Min, 8. J. p. 46 Civil Appeal, 

L, ll.:p,70. Feby. 27, 1875. 
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of Buddhist law and as Buddhist law does not confer that 
right, I am of opinion that a Bunnan Buddhist cannot 
exercise it. 

i{ The argument that the Buddhist law does not prohi- 
bit testamentary alienation, and that, therefore, property 
can be so disposed of, I have, I think, sufficiently answered 
already in the words of Mr. Justice Mark by, ‘and in the 
views which I take of the basis of the testamentary right, 
and which I think is supported by the best authority, a 
mere non-prohibition is of no avail. There is no natural 
right of testamentary alienation, and therefore unless that 
tight be conferred by the Legislature, the heir cannot be 
deprived of the succession by the testamentary disposition 
of his ancestor." 

This case was followed in Mating Me v. Sit Kin Nga } 
It would seem that after the passing of the decision in 
Ma Bmn v. Ma Yin , the Local Government instituted 
inquiries in the lower Province in 1881 as to exercise of 
testamentary power by Burman Buddhists. Meres J,, 
who, in the Mating Me case, re-examined the question 

of the validity of a Buddhist Will, brought, into the 
record all the opinions and evidence collected by the 
Local Government at the inquiry. The learned Judge 
himself also collected information and opinions of Burmese 
gentlemen and others on this question of Buddhist Will, 
and a large number of European Burmese gentlemen, 
official and non-official, in the Upper and Lower Provinces, 
sent full notes. All these notes also were brought 
into the record. The learned Judge said "the inquiry, 
I think, brings out clearly that the notion of a Will 
is not to be traced in the Burmese Buddhist Scrip- 
tures.... , Oil the full review of the whole question, 

I concur in the opinion laid down in] Ma Jiwiu v. 

■ * 

1 Civil Appeal No. 76 of 1887. p. 429 
Coakiwj February 12, 1889. R. J. 

' . ' # : :v 
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Mu Yin that the testamentary power is not in a Bur- 
mese Buddhist.” Regarding the argument, vis., that 
the Buddhist law does not prohibit the making of 
Wills, his Honour said : “I think that argument is suffi- 
ciently disposed of in the judgment in Ma Bwm v. HI a 
IV)/.” 

Among Burman Buddhists the father, fore-seeing that 
the heirs may quarrel about the division of the pro- 
perty on his death, not infrequently arranges a special 
contract before his death among his heirs whereby 
they bind themselves to accept, a certain method of 
partition, but such an arrangement will not usually 
give them a cause of action against him during his 
life. 1 

In Ma Tin v, Dooj) Raj Rarnaj one of the points for 
determination was what was the law of inheritance to 
which deceased’s estate was subject. The deceased in 
this case came from Chittagong and was described as a 
Mug or Rajbansi and a Buddhist, though he was also 
spoken of as a Hindu, perhaps because in dress and some 
habits he resembled a Hindu. The Court held t\mt,priiiia 
facie, as a Buddhist, deceased would come under the 
Buddhist law of the country at large, and the onm of 
proving any special custom or usage varying the ordinary 
Buddhist rules of inheritance would be on the person 
asserting the variance. Whether there was any founda- 
tion for alleging a difference of rules except on account of 
deceased’s coming from India and his wearing Hindu 
dress and following possibly some Hindu habits, there 
was no distinct evidence to show. But as a Buddhist the 
presumption no doubt was that there would be no legal 
impediment, as in the case of a Hindu, to his taking a 
Buddhist woman to wife. 


1 .VI nit v. Mating To Ann, j, p. 197, L. B. 

Appeal Xo 02. Oct. 2>. 1883, S J. * Cir No. 110 Civil, 1094. V. H. 
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The Zerbutlt# or Burmese Mussulmans reside iu Upper Among 
Burma. They as often as not speak Burmese alone; Burma** 
they speak Hindustani also indifferently. Both men and Maliuwcdans. 
women, as a rule, go by both Burmese and Indian names. 

Prior to the British annexation, their affairs, so far as 
they came before the Court, used to be governed by 
(lie Buddhist Dhamnialhats, as they had no option; under 
the Burmese Government the Bhammatkals were appli- 
cable to everybody. But since the annexation, in matters 
of inheritance, the Mahomedan, and not the Buddhist, law 
is applicable to them. 1 

5 Among the Chins the mode of dividing a joint family Aiming Chins 
property is this : the Chin elders divide the property, 
and the interested parties touch the pipe or tube for 
sucking haung from the i baling pot in token of their 
acquiescence. In a ease where such division took place 
and where afterwards one of the parties claimed the whole 
of the property in repudiation of a previous performance 
of this kind, the Court held that the plaintiff had accepted 
the division of property and could not afterwards challenge 
or go back upon what had been done. 2 * * According to Chin 
custom, if a widow desires to return to her parents and 
to separate from the family of her husband, she can 
claim none of her husband’s property : she must leave with 
what she has on her body. 8 

Buddhist law as administered in Burma is not usually Chinese, 
applicable to Chinese residents. Confueians, and 'J’aoisls 
are not Buddhists, and are therefore not exempted by ' 
section 331 from the provisions of the Indian Succession 
Act, 1865.* 

Kanmii is a property set apart at the time of marriage pro. 

by the bridegroom or his parents for the joint purposes : 


1 Wmed v , Ma Pm, Civ. • Ibid. 

^o. So, Civil, 1895. U. B, ^ * Hunt/ Xu v, M« Thin, Appeal 

' Jlmim r. Mu Pgr. Ap- * No. 1, August 1881. J, p. 135 

I'ral No. 138. Decern. 23. 1898. L, B. 
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of the married pair. Where property is not set apart as 
kanioiu, but is simply entrusted by the parcuts to the 
bridegroom to matiage, he and \ the parents shall share it 
equally. If he dies without children his widow will take 
half and his parents half. 1 

Gift. 

Though a Buddhist cannot dispose of his property 
by a Will he lias a right to transfer property inter vivos 
by way of gifts. A gift, to be complete, must be accom- 
panied by delivery and be followed by possession. The 
delivery into possession is au indispensable condition of the 
validity of a gift. 2 In Mating Ni v. iVga Po Mm it is 
further laid down that even though there be a written 
deed of gift, or though the name of the donee at the 
instance of the grantor be entered in the revenue register 
but there be no delivery into possession, the gilt will not 
be complete. 6 

In the Maim Kyay Mammal/taP it is clearly laid down 
that the absence of delivery into possession shall not 
invalidate a gift given on the occasion of the child enter- 
ing the priesthood : the gift, though it remains in the 
possession of the donors, is to become the separate property 
of the donee, and the other children of the donors are to 
have no share. In flga Pan U. v. Mi Kyu * the subject- 
matter of dispute was certain moveable property given to 
the deceased husband of the plaintiff by his pareuts on bis 
entering the priesthood. The Court held that the gift was 
a valid one, although unaccompanied by delivery and not 
followed by possession. The Manmal/ial allows parents 


' Ma 111 a Aung v # Ma E, Ap- 
peal No. 54, Dec. 3, 1883 S J p. 
211). 

1 Ma Thi v. Ma Xu, Appeal No 
28, June, 20, 1875, S.J. L. D. p. 70; 
Mauny Xi v, Xya Po Min J. 
L, ft. p. 14 ; (Jura ?. San Tun 


lime. Civil Appeal 120 of 189$. 
Fc by. 1, 1800; Mautaj Shier Thar 
v. Ma Suing, Appeal No. IO 9 of 
1807, Jan, y. 28, 1808 U.B.-' 

* S. J. L. B. 14. 

1 Ibid p p. 317, 

4 July 17. 1871, S.J. L B, p.30. 
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to have the use of property, and only gives absolute owner- 
ship in the gift to the donee on the death of the parents. 

The Court accordingly refused to give a decree of imme- 
diate exclusive possession of the gift to the wife, or to a 
representative of the donee as against his parents, the 
donors, until their death. 1 * * 

Where a gift has been accepted under a condition Conditional 
expressed or implied that the donee would support the donor " ,lf * 
in ease of need, the right in the gift will terminate if the 
donee neglects to fulfil the condition.® But a gift from a 
parent to a child does not raise by necessity the inference 
that the child is bound, by a condition of the gift, to 
support the parent iu case of need. For so to rule would 
be to shake the security of property, by invalidating every 
gift from a parent to a child, unless it were made with an 
express condition that it was absolute. * 

The Mamt Kgag lias expressly dealt with gifts from Revocation 
affection. 4 These gifts are divided into two classes of 

(1) Gifts made from affection when the donor has 
become poor. 

(i) Gift's from parents to their children. 

In the first case the gift is revocable at the pleasure of 
the donor, so long as the gift is in possession of the 
donee, unless the donee has become equally poor with the 
donor. In the second case, the rule is that where parents 
from affection have made presents to their children, if 
they wish to take back their gift during the life-time of 
the children, they have the right to do so. * 

In Mnt JJo Anm/s* case mentioned above, the Court, 
although under Buddhist law a donor who has become 
poor may revoke his gift, declined to apply the law where 


1 Sec Manny Xl v. Xga Po * Mm Do Amnj v. S/ncr f\ 

Mh, S. ,1 r,. U p 44. another March 23, 1874: S. J. I B. 
case on the point. p. 22. 

a Sec Manu. Kyaij pp, 228, 297 * 4 Sec Ibid p 228. 

and 298. * 6 S. J. L U p 22. 
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a gift of immoveable property had been perfected by ten 
years 1 possession, and where the donee's name had been 
registered as owner. 

DouUi-Dod In MaThi v. HI a JS'tt , 1 a claim to certain property -was 

based on a document which was alternately argued as a 
Will and as a deed of gift. It appears that a very old 
woman, shortly before her death, purporting to convey 
everything she possessed to one member of the family with 
whom she had been living to the exclusion of all the others, 
executed a deed in favour of that person. But this trans- 
fer was apparently not followed by possession. For the 
Court rejected the claim holding that under Burmese law 
delivery into possession is an indispensable condition of the 
validity of a gift, even though there be a written deed of 
gift or (still stronger) though the name of the donee at 
the instance of the grantor be inscribed in the government 
register, as held in the ease of Mating fti v. Nga Vo Min? 
The Court further suspected that the alleged gift was 
made under undue influence. 

Verbal gift, A Burmese woman was the mortgagee in possession of 

valid: donut io certain land and a garden. She was on bad terms with her 

MortwruMfi Juusbancl, and anxious to dispose of her property to others 
as effectually as possible during her life-time. So a few 
days before her death, she sent for the mortgagor's 
representative and in her presence made over the mortgage' 
deed to M.O, as trustee for her minor grand-children and 
told her if she wished to redeem she must pay them. M.O. 
•accepted the trust. On the day of her death she executed 
a deed of gift in favour of her minor grand-children, but 
it was not registered during her life-time. It was con* 
tended that there was a complete gift verbally on the 
occasion when the mortgage-deed was handed over to M.O. 
the trustee, and that the document was merely executed for 
greater caution. It seemed that not until her death, did 

1 Appeal No. 23, Juno 20, 1875, 

8. J. L; B |>. 70. 


• Civil Appeal,. 8. J L. B. p. 44 
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cither the trustee or the grand-children assume possession 
of the property. The Judicial Commissioner finding 
the authorities’ conflicting referred the matter to a Special 
Court. On the basis of D afield \\ Hick*,* where the 
House of Lords held that the delivery of the mortgage 
deeds of real estate constituted a valid donatio mortis cairn , 
the Special Court decided as follows: — “The Statute of 
Frauds is not applicable here, and a trust of lands may be 
declared by parol. There was in this ease a declaration of 
trust accepted by the trustee and accompanied by the 
handing over of the title-deeds. That is a valid donatio 
mortis causa, which must be accompanied by a delivery.** 8 
In Ma Five v. Manna My at Tha, K the point for decision 
was whether a man by becoming a Buddhist monk ceases 
ipso facto to own property of which he was possessed before 
he abandoned his lay-condition. Or, in other words, does 
a Buddhist layman upon conversion into a religious person 
die a civil death in respect of the ownership of the property 
he possessed as a layman ? 

There appears to be no text expressly declaring what 
becomes of a man's property when he embraces a religious 
life, but the sacred books indicate what happens by clear 
enough implication. In- this case the husband of the 
plaintiff left her and his child and gave up his condition 
of a Buddhist layman in order to live the religious life of a 
Buddhist monk. Subsequently he made a gift of certain 
lands which he possessed before entering the monastery to^ 
the defendant, whom the plaintiff sued for the recovery of 
the lands on the ground of the invalidity of the gift. It 
was htdd that the plaintiff's husband retained no interest in 
the property in the suit after becoming a Buddhist monk. 

* The rule relating to death-bed la, Civil Hof. No. <» of. 181*2, 

ig mentioned in Man mam Jany.9, 1893. See Ward v. Turner, 
Sttwemym Dhnnmathat Chap. I, 1 Wli. and T. L. C. 390 (7th Kdn): 
Vi>8 ; Manu Wunnana, s. 844*; s,c. 1 Dick. 170 (1752). 

Menu Kymjy. 317. 4 Appeal No. ISO of 1897, .Jany, 

* 1 Dow and Clark. 1. (1827), 3, 1898. V. % ’ 

* Manny Kyau' v. Mutiny Shim 
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In section 3, Chapter X, of Manngye it is said—" In 
poggalika gifts, the person to whom the offering is made 
lias a right to keep it. In ihingika gifts, it becomes the 
property of the chief of the assembly of priests ( Gang 
twin akyi \ After a supporter of religion has made such 
gifts, he has no right to any farther claim on them." 
See UTeZav . U P (jinny a, as to the authority of That liana* 
haing and Thudama Council in matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline and control, and the Civil Court’s power to 
interfere with it. 

Fautition. 

In a suit for partition of their mother’s estate between 
two sisters who were her sole heirs and successors, the 
question for determination was what was each sister’s 
right share of inheritance. The defendant, who was about 
fifteen years older than the plaintiff, contended that she was 
entitled, as the elder, to a larger share. The District Court 
gave each a half share partly on a consideration of some 
texts of the Dhammalhat , a and partly on the evidence of cus- 
tom. The Appellate Court, after discussing the various con- 
dieting texts on the subject, remanded the case for additional 
evidence on certain specified issues. The Court below 
returned the additional evidence called for, with a finding 
in favour of the respondent plaintiff. There was no evi- 
dence that any of the Bhammathats or any particular rule in 
the Bhammathats was observed in practice, and the Court 
below slated in its finding : — “ On the whole I am of opinion 
that there is considerable evidence that in this part of the 
country there is a custom of equal division and that, in the 
division of inheritance made by arbitrators with the con- 
sent of the parties, this custom is followed and not one or 
any of the rules in the Bhammathats,” The Appellate Court 
thereupon observed that, although it could not be ascertained 

* Cir So. 72, 1893 U B, 81. 

* Manvpji t Chap. X, s.f» t 39 ami 
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in the present proceedings, by having witnesses examined all 
over the province, whether there was a universal prevalence 
of the same custom of equality of partition, there was little 
reason to doubt that the general tendency was in that 
direction. When a younger brother or sister is brought 
up by an elder, or is, or has been, dependent on the latter, 
there may be ground for making a difference in their 
respective shares. But in the present case the younger 
sister was grown up at the time of her mother's death 
and had already been married, and now is married again, 
so that she was in no way dependent upon the elder sister's 
°care or good offices. The learned Judge said: “So 
far as this ease goes at least, the only rule of Buddhist 
law shown to be operative in respect of the partition 
of inheritance between two sisters on the same 
footing, except as regards age, is that of equality of 
partition/' It- was further observed that when the 
rules were conflicting and uncertain, when there was no 
proof as to what Bhammalhat ought to be followed, or 
what rule ought to prevail, when it could not he shown 
that a particular direction was a living rule and not merely 
a dead letter, and when the circumstances of the case were 
not such as were contemplated by the object of the rule, 
the Courts might safely accept a custom which there was 
a reasonable amount of evidence to establish if such 
custom was consonant with equitable principle . 1 In Ma 
Kyi Kyi v. Ma Tkein ,* the question for decision was 
whether Burmese daughters inherited the estate of their 
deceased parents in equal or unequal shares. It was 
held, on consideration of all the authorities on the subject, 
that children of the same parents, dividing an inherit- 
ance after their parents' death, take each an equal share. 

The principle governing the respective shares of the 
elder and younger brother in a joint estate is laid down in 

* Ma Po v. Ma Swe 3ft y Appeal 2 3 L. B. R. $ t 

No 49, Aug. 31, 1897. 

r ■ '47 
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section 163 of the AUalhanlcepa Dhammathai , according to 
which the shares are about two-thirds and one-third. 1 * * There 
is now a general tendency in favour of equality, and we 
have seen in the case of Met Po 1 that the mother’s estato 
was equally divided between two daughters. 

In Maung Pan v. Ma IlnyP the estate of a deceased father 
was divided among a son and two daughters equally. In 
this case the deceased left two sons and two daughters. Of 
these the eldest was a son, the second and third, daughters, 
and the fourth and youngest, a son. It was alleged that the 
eldest son was adopted into another family. The second 
child, i.e., the eldest daughter, sued all the other children 
and claimed one-third of her father’s estate. As it was 
proved that eldest son had been really adopted into another 
family, the estate was ordered to be divided among the 
remaining children in equal shares, as there was nothing 
against partition in equal shares. 

With regard to the respective shares of the husband 
and wife on divorce the following passages in the Mann 
Kyay are to the point : — “ If under the same circumstances 
[i.e. where both parties have been married before) the 
husband wishes to separate and the wife does not, or the 
wife wishes to separate and the husband does not, let 
each take back the property they brought at marriage ; 
but of the properly acquired since, which is the common 
property of both, the person wishing to separate shall 
have no share, the party not wishing to separate shall 
have the whole, and the person who does shall pay 
the debts.” 4 And again : — “ Let the wife, the party not 
wishing to separate, take the whole of the property 
acquired after they became man and wife, and let the 
husband pay the debts mutually contracted during the 
same time.” 1 

1 Ma 0 jf tin v. Manny Kywin , t * Appeal No. 109, Novcni. 3, 

Cir. No. 77, 1895, U. B. 1897. 

* See Ma Po v. Ma Slop .Vt, Civil * Ibid p. 33fi. 

Appeal No. 49, Aug. 31, 1897. 5 Ibid p. 338, 
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Where husband and wife both assent to divorce and no 
fault is proved each is entitled to take back property which 
he or she brought into the common stock on the occasion 
of the last marriage so far as it has not been expended, and 
to an equal share in what remains of the property acquired 
conjointly during the continuation of that marriage. 1 * But 
where a divorce takes place against the wish and without 
any fault on the part of the wife, the husband may take 
his separate property. 8 A woman having a separate estab- 
lishment from her husband and taking no share in the 
management of his business, and performing the duties 
of a wife no more than by receiving his visits, is not 
entitled to hold the property acquired by her husband, 
who carried on his business in the house of his first 
wife, as joint property. 3 

The publicly adopted child stands in the same position Between 
as the real child, and what his or her share would be with 
reference to the second wife, is set out at length at para- mother, 
graph 38, of Manic Kyay . 4 From this it appears that the 
daughter is entitled to her mother's personal belongings 
and also to one-fourth of the property as her own share 
while the father lives. On the death of the father she 
further inherits three-fourths of the remainder, while the 
step mother gets one-fourth of the three-fourths, i.e. f three- 
sixteenths. In Ma Gun, v. Ma Gun ,* it was held that the 
second wife is entitled to share with an adopted child in 
the estate of the deceased husband although all the pro* 
party was acquired prior to his marriage. Her share will 
be three-sixteenths only. 

On the death of the husband a second wife has a Bctwcn first 
right to share with a first wife in the property ^|^ accoll(l 
of the husband, although none of it had been acquired 
since the second marriage. Her share in the joint pro- 

1 Mi Dm A aw v. Maun// Tn , 3 Ibid, 

tfeptem. 3,1873, S. J. p. 14. 4 Ibid p. 281, 

* Munnf/ Kf/bt v. Ma Sunny, * Seplein. 18, 1874, S. J. p.23i 

June 3, 1874, 8.J, p, 27. 
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perty of the first marriage will be oue-fourth as compared 
to three-fourths falling to the share of the first wife. In 
the separate property of the husband, the second wife is 
entitled to a half share . 1 

Property inherited by a father from his ancestor during 
marriage is not hmpzou or joint property of the husband 
and wife. On his death, leaving a daughter by a pre- 
vious marriage and a widow, the daughter is entitled to 
one half and the widow to an equal share. In deciding 
such a case the Court must be guided by analogy in 
applying the rule prescribed by the Dhammaihat for the 
division between a daughter and her step-father of property 
inherited during coverture by the mother from her an- 
cestors . 2 

If a father on the death of his wife marries again and 
dies leaving no issue by the second wife, the child or 
children of the first marriage take one-eighth of the joint 
property during the second marriage and the widow seven- 
eigths." This matter came up as a reference before the 
Chief Court and Jardine J., said : — “ The present ease has 
not been argued, and I have not been helped by the 
Courts below, so I must give a ruling with some doubt. 
It appears to me that the weight of authority is in favour 
of the proportions of one and seven, i.e., the son or children 
of the former marriage get only one share out of eight. 
This is the rule of the Maun Kyat/ as expounded by 
Sandford J., and of the authoritative Wunmna, and the 
very recent MahavicchJtedani , I do not think it clear that 
I violate the spirit of these Codes if I hold that the 
one-eighth is the share of the child or all the children 
of the former marriage, and that the widow is to take 
the other seven-eighths in a ease like the present where 


1 Mi Kit v. Manny Thet , Fcby, 1 Manny, Slave Kg on v, Ma Min 
21, 1873. See also Mann Kyay t Dr. flier. July 10, *1882 S. J. p. 11 L. B. 
Richardson's Translation, para. 7 * Mi So m v , Mi llmat Tha Ref. 

p. 268, para. 38. p. 281, No. 4, June, 20 1883? S. J. p. 177. 
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she has no children. The Mann Kyay t Book X, section 10, 
gives the one share to the children collectively in Dr. 
Richardson's translation, which I think gives the sense. 
The husband and wife are heirs to each other. For these 
reasons I answer the question stated by the Deputy 
Commissioner in the following terms : — The children of 
the former marriage take collectively one share out of 
eight of the property acquired during the second marriage : 
the widow takes the remaining seven shares." His Honour 
regretted that “as usual neither the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner nor the Deputy Commissioner treats the 
‘subject as a matter of custom, but purely as a matter 
of construction of written and codified law. The Deputy 
Commissioner finds that the rule of division is differently 
stated in different Dhammalhats and therefore he has 
referred the matter here." 

Anckstrai. Property in Lower. Burma. 

In Lower Burma an heir's right to a share in ancestral 
property is not affected by any instructions or Will on the 
part of a co-heir. 1 On the the death of a wife, the 
husband is entitled to retain possession of his wife's share 
in ancestral estate, which has been in their separate 
possession to the exclusion of the wife's mother.* In a 
question whether or not a sister, living separately, is 
entitled to inherit from her brother, to the entire exclusion 
of his widow, ancestral land, which, although there had 
been no actual partition by measurement or express 
agreement between the brother and sister, was redeemed 
by the brother during the marriage and worked by him, 
it was held that the widow was entitled to retain possession 
against the sister.* Mere possession for seven or eight 
years by a grandfather of land which it is not clear was 

1 1m Ur, Mi Sunn// Ma, Septem. Septem 5, 1874. S. J. p. 32. 

I, 1873. ■ •’ * Mi Pyn v. Mi Bon Mok, Sep. 

* Mi Tun Byu v, AV/rt Van. 30, 1874. S. J. L. B. p. 35, 
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his aud which he abandons to his daughter does not make 
the laud ancestral property . 1 * * In a claim to land on 
the ground of descent from a remote common ancestor, 
the plaintiff failed to show satisfactory possession or 
enjoyment of the land claimed within twelve years of the 
date of the suit, audit was held that the suit was barred by 
limitation .* 

Consent of all the co-heirs is necessary to the sale of 
undivided ancestral property. A sale effected without 
such consent is invalid even to the extent of the vendor’s 
own share. Sandford .T,, said : — ' “Underthe recent ruling 
of the Court a co-sharer cannot;seireven his own interest 
in joint undivided family estate without giving to each one 
of his co-sharers the option of purchasing. One co- sharer, 
that is, cannot alienate even his own interest in undivided 
family estate without consulting his co-sharers and ascer- 
taining their unwillingness to buy him out. This doctrine 
has its parallel in the rule which prevails in those parts 
of India which are governed by the strictest Hindu law, 
where the consent of all the share-holders is necessary even 
to the alienation of an undivided shave /’ 8 After a division 
of an ancestral estate the holder thereof, being a member 
of the family, wishing to sell the land falling to bis share, 
must offer it first to his co-heirs ; and a sale to a stranger, 
without such offer being made, is invalid . 4 * * * The burden of 
proving the division of ancestral property lies upon the 
party asserting division . 1 Separate possession and separate 


1 Man mj Since On v. Manny 

Sitter Xu, Appeal No. 7!) : Goto. 

26 of 1898. L. B. V. J. p. 468. 

* Manny Since Jim yin v. Ma 
Ptt Mi, Cir.No.134, 1893. See also 
Manny Tun v. Ma Taw, Appeal 

No. 145 of 1894, April 22, 1895. 

P. J.L. B. p. 132; MaKtm Y v. 

Tun K„ 3 L. B. It. 7 ; Manny Pc 

v. Ma Ilia Win, Appeal No. 336, 


I’cby. 27, 1898 L. B. 1\ J. p. 522. 

* Ml Te v. Po Manny , Novem. 
24, 1874 : S. J. L. B. p. 41. See 
Kg a My a in y v. Ml Haw , Novem. 
24, 1874. g. J. L. B, p. 39. 

* Ma Nywe v. Lu Bu , Appeal 
No. 21 July 14, 1877, S. J. L. B. 
p 76. 

1 4 Ma /Inin Si v. Ma II it in H 
March 7, 1874. S.J.p.22. 
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living will shift the onus of proving the property to be joint 
estate on the party alleging the property to be joint. 1 * * * 

The right of pre-emption among Buddhists is an in- Pre-emption, 
cident of the law of succession and inheritance and cannot 
be separated from it,* By the term ‘'pre-emption” is to be 
understood the option of purchasing if one of the co-heirs 
of undivided ancestral property wishes to sell. The passages 
in the Mann Kyay Dkammathat on which this alleged right is 
founded are sectiou 36, Book VII, and section 1, Book VIII. 

Sandford J., said : “It may, I think, be concluded from 
these passages, that, if ancestral property has passed into 
the hands of third persons, the heirs of the original owner 
do not possess an absolute right of buying it back. But 
if the possessor wishes to sell, he must offer it first to 
them who have a right of inheritance in the land. 

Now, if this be the law binding on strangers to the 
original owner who have obtained possession of property 
that was once ancestral estate, surely it binds much more 
stringently joint possessors of undivided ancestral property. 

If a stranger in possession of land which has once formed 
portion of an ancestral estate, but which by its sale to him 
has been separated from the estate, is bound, on his wishing 
to sell, to offer it first to the heirs of the original owner, 
much more is a co-heir of undivided ancestral property 
bound, under the law contained in the passages I have cited, 
to offer it first to those who have a joint right of inheri- 
tance with himself.” 8 His Honour quoted passages from the 
Wnnnana and Thar a Shwe-myin confirming the same view 
and held that a sharer in undivided ancestral property, if 
he wishes to sell his share, must first offer his share to 
his co-heirs, and consequently a sale to strangers effected 
without such offer is invalid if the eo-lieirs promptly assert 
their fight. 

1 Mi Pyu v. Mi Don I)oh, Sep. P. J. L. B. p. 20. 

30, 1874. S. J. L. B. p. 35. * i Yga Myainy v. Mi Daw, 

* Dbrahim v. Arasi, Appeal Hovem. 21, 1871. S. J. L. B. p. 

No. 218 of l892 ; Starch 27, 1898. 39. 
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In Ma Nym v. Ln Bn' a co-sham* was the holder of 
the ancestral estate after its division, It was held in this 
ease that he was bound, if he wished to sell, to offer his 
share to his original co-heirs. “The original object of the 
custom,” said Sandford J., “is no doubt the desire of 
keeping family estate in the family, and in interpreting 
the law I must have regard to its origin and object. Pro- 
perty that has formed part of a family estate is subject, 
if the possessor wishes to sell, to a right of pre-emption 
on the part of the members of the family. Whether the 
possessor be a stranger who has acquired possession by sale 
or a member of the family who has acquired possession by 
partition, the principle of the rule, namely, the mainte- 
nance in tact of a family estate, equally requires that 
the other members of the family should have a right of 
purchase.” 

Alienation of A Burmese husband cannot sell or alienate the joint 
property of himself and his wife without her consent or 
against her will.* Property jointly owned by a Buddhist 
husband and wife would usually be deemed to be in the 
possession of the former. Under ordinary circumstances 
the presumption would be that a sale of chttle by a 
Burman is made with the assent of his wife and is valid 
if made to a bond fide purchaser and cannot subsequently 
be challenged by the wife . 1 * 3 

In Ma S/iwe U v. Ma Kyufi two questions were 
referred to a Full Bench : (i) Whether a Burmese 
' Buddhist husband can validly sell or alienate the hnajpazon 
property of himself and his wife without her consent or 
against her will : iji) Whether such a sale by the husband, 
made without the consent of his wife, constitutes a valid 
transfer of his share and interest in the property sold. 
The Full Bench upheld the decision of Ma Thu v. Ma Bn 

1 Appeal No. 21. 1877, July 14, s , Mg On, Sin v. Ma 0 Net, Cir. 
8. J. L, B. p. 76. 'No. 80 Civil, 1894 U. B. 

Ma Thu v, Ma lie. Appeal ' 3 B. L. K. 60 (F, B.) 

_ |Tc 1.6, Feby. 26, 1891. 
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and answered the first question in the negative and the 
second in the affirmative. 

As among the Buddhists children have rights in 
their father's property as well as the widow, the latter 
may use it for necessary subsistence but cannot, except for 
their benefit, dispose of it otherwise. In case of sale by 
her the burthen of proving necessity for the sale would rest 
on the purchaser . 1 While a widowed mother is alive the 
children are not entitled under Buddhist law to claim 
partition of inheritance. When the mother attempts to 
alienate the estate improperly they might possibly be 
entitled to sue to restrain her from parting with it . 2 
An only daughter has not, after her fathers death and 
before partition with her mother, an interest in the estate 
capable of alienation . 3 

1 Xtja Shwe T'» v. Mi San Jiyv, 

Appeal No. 100 of 1880 Sep. 30, 

1881. .8 J. p. 108 L. B. 

* My 1 1 mu v. Ma Min Dole , Cir. 


No. 30, 1805 (J. B, 

1 My Po Lai v. Mi Po Le ) Ap- 
peal No. 71, No vein. 20, 1883. S. J, 
p. 212. 
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The intimate connection between law and religion in 
the Maliomedan faith is very great and consequently the 
authority of law is supreme among Mahomedans. Any 
variation or modification of that Koranic law,— especially 
in matters of inheritance and succession, — by family or 
local custom is usually not permitted. a The Maliomedan 
law of inheritance is based on Snra-i-Nissa in the Koran, 
which was revealed in order to abrogate the customs of the 
Arabs, and on the Hadis or traditions of the Prophet. 
According to the principles of Maliomedan law any attempt 
to repudiate the law of the Koran would amount to a 
declaration of infidelity, such as would render the individual 
concerned liable to civil punishment by the Kazee in this 
world and to eternal punishment in the next. No custom 
opposed to the ordinary law of inheritance which was 
created to destroy custom, would bo recognized by the 
Doctors of the Maliomedan law, and in our opinion it 
follows as a natural consequence, that no such custom 
should be recognized by our Courts which are bound by 
express enactment to administer Maliomedan law in 
questions of inheritance among Mahomedans/' 1 In Jammy a 
v . Diwan * the Allahabad High Court observed : “ The law 
which governs these Provinces gives no opening where 
parties are Mahomedans to a consideration of custom/' 
The learned Judges referred to section 37 of Act XII of 
1887 (Bengal Civil Courts Act), which lays down that 
whenever it is necessary for a Civil Court to decide any 
question with regard to succession, inheritance, marriage, 

'/V/* O’Kinealy J., in f fa him si oil of daughters from inheritance 
Khan v. Goal Khan 8 Cal. 82(» But the High Court refuse* I to 
p. 830 (1882). * recognize it on the basis of s. 37 of 

* 23 All. 20 (1900). The custom the Bengal Civil Courts, 
prove*! in this case was the exclu* 
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caste or any religious usage or institution, tho Malic medan 
law in the case o£ Mahomedans shall form the rule of 
decision, except where such law has by legislative enact- 
ment been altered or abolished. Mr. Justice O’Kinealy also 
had this section in his mind when lie said that courts were 
“bound by express enactment to administer Mahomedan 
law” to the Mahomedans. 

Section 37, it should be noted, is merely directory as to 
the rule which should form the basis of a decision between 
Mahomedans on the one hand and Hindus on the other. 
It refers to the Hindus as well as to the Mahomedans but 
applies to the Mahomedans of Bengal, North West Provin- 
ces and Assam only. We are not aware of any such 
provisions being in force in any other parts of India. 

In disputes between Mahomedans respecting zemindaris 
during the Marhatta Government, the custom of the 
country was always followed in preference to Mahomedan 
law, but they were left at liberty to settle matters as they 
liked in their own families, or in private disputes. We 
shall see how in many instances the text of the Koran has 
been set aside in favour of prevailing customs. 1 Sir Erskine 
Perry in the Khojas and Momons case, 2 * held that “customs 
conflicting with the express text of the Koran can be valid 
among a Mahomedan sect.” 

In dealing with Mahomedan converts, i.c., people who 
were originally Hindus, Scott J., (after referring to the 
Privy Council decision in Abraham v. Abraham , 8 that in 
questions of succession and inheritance the Hindu law must 
be applied to Hindus and the Mahomedan law to Maho- 
medans, and that this rule refers to Hindus and Maho- 
medans not by birth merely but by religion also) said 
“ But at the same time it is quite clear that where the 
natives of India are concerned, usage must override the 

1 Vide TTumecdou Mxa * Vide Perry’s O.C'. 110. 

v - fJhoolam Moheeootl Deal, 2 * 9 Moo. I.A. 105 (1863). 

Bor. 38 (1821). 
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presumption of general law in matters of inheritance among 
converts to new religions just as much as in other matters/’ 
And his Lordship concluded by holding that although the 
Mahomedan law pure and simple, as found iiAho Koran, 
is part of the Mahomedan religion, it does not of necessity 
bind all who embrace that creed. 1 Besides Bombay, custom 
takes precedence of Mahomedan law in the Punjab, Oudh 
and Central Provinces. 

The custom of primogeniture is not unknown among 
estates owned by Mahomedans. Indeed, there are some 
decided cases in which the custom of primogeniture has 
been given preference to the general Mahomedan law. The 
first case that may be mentioned is the one from the 
district of Cuttack in Orissa. In this case two younger 
brothers sued to recover from their elder brother their 
shares of the property left by their father. The property 
in dispute was originally granted to the common ancestor 
of the parties by the Mogul Emperor. It had been held 
by a succession of elder brothers for a long course of years. 
The exclusive right of the elder brother to inherit it had 
been upheld by previous decisions of the Courts It was 
accordingly decided that, in the absence of any miad* 
declaring the contrary, the practice of succession by pri- 
mogeniture must be accepted as prevailing in the estate. 
The Regulation XI of 1793 which was made applicable to 
Cultack by Regulation XII of 1805 had no application to 
t this, and did not abolish this exceptional course of succes- 
sion/ In a very recent case which came from Oudh 
the rule of descent by primogeniture was admitted by the 
contending parties. The suit was in respect of an estate 
whose Talookdar was entered in List II of the Oudh Estates 
Act, viz., as one whose estates according to the custom 
of the family, on and before the 13th February, 1853, 
ordinarily devolved on a single heir. One of the questions 

‘ Mahomed Sttlklt v. JJajce Mlrza \Mahmwd Koynn fief, 25 
Ahmed 10 Bora. 1 pp. Ml (1885), W .11. M (1870). 

t Mina Mahomed Ahul Betj v. 
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which incidentally came up for decision was whether the 
estate descended by lineal primogeniture or by primogeniture 
by proximity of degree {the only alternative to lineal 
primogeniture'. The Privy Council held that there was no 
evidence that it was by the latter, in which case the elder 
jn the line was to be preferred among those who were 
equal in proximity. 1 

The custom of primogeniture to the exclusion of 
females and other heirs was alleged to have prevailed in a 
Ileluch family of the Sunni sect, whose ancestors had for 
many years settled at Jhajhar in the district of Meerut. 
The court after reviewing the evidence came to the 
conclusion that no such special course of descent had been 
established to prevail in Jhajhar and the district of 
llulandshahr, where so many Beluchis and foreigners, who 
were all Sunnis, had settled ; and that no legal origin of 
such custom was shown ; and, if it had been, that no 
continuance of it had been proved.* 

In Rajah Deedar Hossatu v. Rani Zuhooroon Nissa * 
the question at issue was the right to a moiety of Par- 
ganah Soorjaporc in the district of Purnea, and the 
suit .was brought by a party in possession of one moiety of 
the Zemindari for the recovery of the other on the ground 
that the estate was, according to family custom, indivisible 
and devolved entire on every succession. The Judicial 
Committee held that as the property in dispute was not 
Jungle Mahal within the provisions of Regulation X of , 
1800, the family rule, if proved, was abrogated by Regula- 
tion XI of 1703; that the descent must be governed, 
accordiiig to Regulation IV of 1793; by the laws of the 
religious sect to which the litigant parties belonged. The 
Zemindari in question was therefore divisible among the 
co-heirs of the deceased Zemindar according to the laws 

1 Muhammad Imam All Khan v. Fiduyat-un~Xi*$a, 3 Ail. 723 
Sttnlar Husain Khan 25 I, A. ItiJ* (1881). 

0M8): s. c. 2 C. W. X. 737. ’ 2 Moo. I.A. Ill <184l>. 

# Muhammad Ismail Khan v. 
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of the Shiah or Imameean sect of Mahomedans to which 
the parties belonged. The property therefore should 
descend to the daughters of a deceased brother in pre- 
ference to the surviving brother. 

A widow of the Sunni sect in the district of Lucknow 
claimed to be entitled by custom to the whole of the shave 
of her deceased husband in a village called Saleh Nagar and 
to a quarter of the residue of his estate by Mahotnedan 
law. The brother of the deceased opposed her claim. 
It was held that the widow according to the custom and 
the entries made in the settlement Wajih-nl-nrz had a life 
interest and was entitled to succeed and to inherit the 
entire moveable and immoveable property left by her 
deceased husband . 1 In Mohammad Azmat v. LalU Begum 2 * 
it was found that by the custom of a particular family 
widows were not allowed to inherit as sharers. This 
finding 1 was accepted by the Chief Court of the Punjab 
and ultimately by the Privy Council. In several other 
cases the Chief Court of the Punjab has recognized as widely 
prevalent among Mahomedan landholders, as custom that 
widows should take, as by Hindu law, a life estate in the 
whole property instead of the specific portion which they 
would inherit absolutely according to the Mahomedan law/ 

Markby J., said : “Where a Mahomedan family adopts 
the customs of Hindus, it may do so subject to any 
modification of those customs which the members may 
consider desirable ." 4 It is not necessary to apply to a 
Mahomedan family living jointly all the rules and presump- 
tions applicable to a joint Hindu family. In deciding 
such matters a Judge should see how far those rules and 
presumptions apply to each particular case. When the 

1 Mahomed llkimt Aliy. M/mt. Punjab Customary Law p, 97. 
Hn.un limn/, 20 I. A. 155 (1893).: Sec also Rattigan's Digest of 
s.e. 21 Cal. 157. But sec Sarvjnv. Customary Law. p. 20, par 15, 
Mnhh Ram 2 N.W.P. 227 (1871). (Gth Edn.). 

2 8 Cal 122 (1881). 4 S/fd/h/rtonrsm v. Maju/ht 

* See Bulnois and Rattigan's Khatmnu , 3 Cal.- 891 p. 005 (1878). 
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members of a Mahomedan family live iu eommensality 
they do not form a “ joint family,” iu the sense in which 
that expression is used with regard to Hindus. In 
Mahomedan law there is not, as there is in Hindu law, any 
presumption that the acquisitions of the several members 
are made for the benefit of the family jointly/ Where 
there was no allegation that by custom parties had 
adopted the Hindu law of property a Judge by applying 
to Mahomedans the presumption of Hindu law, cast the 
onus on the wrong party.’ 

The office of Choudkaree ,* like those of Adhikaree and 
Knlkarnee, is an hereditary one. The offspring of kept 
mistresses, whether in Hindu or Mahomedan families, are 
excluded from any share in Wnttm or hereditary office. 
In a claim by an illegitimate son of a Mahomedan to his 
father’s sixth share of the family Wnttm, the office of 
Choudkaree of Kulyan Prant in North Konkun, the defence 
pleaded that an illegitimate son had no title to succeed 
to such office and that the custom of the country was 
against such claim. The Zilla Judge dismissed the claim 
as contrary to the custom of the country. In appeal before 
the Sudder Adawlut the main grounds were that the case 
should have been decided by the principles of Mahomedan 
law, and that even the custom of the country did not 
warrant the exclusion of illegitimate offspring. The Court, 
after adverting to the fact that the offices in dispute were 
partly of Mussulman and partly of Hindu origin, and that 
the Konkun had been long freed from Mahomedan rule, 
since which the law that regulated these matters in former 
times has fallen into disuse and given place to the customs 
of the Hindus, observed that the evidence in the lower 
Court showed that succession to such property as that 
iu dispute in the Konkun was confined to legitimate 

1 JftiMm Khan v. Gnol Khun 8 * Abihml Aduud v. Muhumnd 

Cal. 828 (1882) ; Riipchand Chtnv ' Mali mil 10 Cal. 382 (1881). 
dhnj v. Lulu {"itiwd/nt ri/ ?, * Literally a holder of tour 

CJj.U, 87 doubted, shares or profits, Wilson’s Glossary. 
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offspring, and the application of this rule ■ by the lower 
Court in preference to the Mahomedan law was what 
was intended by the Regulations. The lower Court’s order 
dismissing plaintiff’s case was therefore affirmed. 1 . 

The expression Sajjada-nadin means the person who 
sits on the carpet on which prayers are offered.® He is 
not only a mutawulli but also a spiritual preceptor. He is 
the curator of the Aargali 3 where his ancestor lies buried 
and in him is supposed to continue the spiritual line. It 
seems that a woman cannot be appointed to this office, 
nor a child of tender years. The mode in which a sajjada- 
nadin is appointed is described thus: — Upon the death 
of the last incumbent, generally at the time of what is called 
the sium or teja ceremony (performed on the third day 
after his decease) the fakirs , and murids of the dargah 
assisted by the heads of neighbouring dargah, instal a 
competent person on the gadi] generally the person chosen 
is the son of the deceased, or somebody nominated by him, 
for his nomination is supposed to carry the guarantee that 
the nominee knows the precepts which he is to communicate 
to the disciples. In some instances the nomination takes 
the shape of a formal installation by the electoral body, 
so to speak, during the life time of the incumbent. But 
in every case the person installed is supposed to be 
competent to initiate murids into the mysteries of the 
larikat (the Holy Path ). 4 

In Sayad Abdulla Edriis v. Say ad 'lain Sayad Hasan 
* Edriis 1 it was claimed by the plaintiff that the office of 
sajjada-naskiu and khilafat, or deputyship held by the 
Edrus family, devolves on the eldest son only and that his 

Mnxst. Jfumecdoon Nm v. 1 Da rgah* are the tombs of cclebra* 
(rhoolam Mohccood Dven, 2 Borr. ted tlcrrkhes, who in their lifetime 
38(1821). were regarded as saints.— Ibid p. 

1 Sajjada, the carpet on which 315, 
prayers are offered and rntthin, 4 Vide Ameer Ali’s M. L. VoL I 
the person seated thereon. See ‘p. 316 ; Herklot’s Mahomedan 
Ameer Ali’s Mahomedan * Law Customs. 

Vol. I p. 345. 5 13 Bom. 555 pp. 502, 566 (1888). 
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younger brother had no right to it. He alleged that, 
according to the custom of the country, Sharek (the 
Mahomedan law) and family usage, and according to the 
deed of appointment given by his grandfather to his 
father, and by his father to him, the offices of sajjada- 
nashiii and kliilafat and mntawnlli devolved on him alone 
as the eldest son and that it was his sole right to take 
possession of, and manage the shrines and the walef 
property. Mr. Justice Parsons, after examining the past 
. history of the sajjada-vashinship in question, found 
that there had been from the founder to the father of the 
' parties no less than twenty-seven holders of the office ; 
eight of these ‘ were only sons, fourteen were eldest sons, 
and -five were other than eldest sons. Such a course of 
devolution did not certainly sustain the contention of 
the plaintiff, that there was any right in the eldest 
sen alone to succeed to the office of sajjada-nashin. 
The custom claimed that the eldest son succeeds by virtue 
of inheritance, being opposed to the general law, must be 
supported by strict evidence. But as there was no such 
evidence, the alleged custom was held to be not proved. 
In the result the younger son who was in possession of the 
office by reason of an appointment by his father at a date 
subsequent to the plaintiff’s appointment, and after the 
father had revoked his appointment in favour of the 
plaintiff, was maintained in his office by the order of the 
High Court. 

' In the ease of Say ad Muhammad v. Fateh Muhammad 1 
the principal question was whether the recently deceased 
sajjada-nashin who managed the institution had the right 
of appointing in his life-time a person to be his successor, 
who might be chosen by him from among the founder’s 
kindred excluding another nearer kinsman upon whom 
the headship and management would otherwise have 
devolved. The sajjada-nashin or headship in question was 

• 22 I. A 4 (1894) : S.C. 22 Cal. 324. 

"4? 
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of an ancient Khan yah, or Mahomedan religions establish- 
ment-, at Pale Patan in the Montgomery district in Oudli. 
The Privy Council said that the question was to be deter- 
mined by the evidence applicable to custom, and they were 
of opinion that the evidence overwhelmingly established the 
right of the diwan or the sajjada nothin to appoint his 
successor in his lifetime within certain limits, within 
which limits the plaintiff was, inasmuch as he was both an 
agnate and a worshipper. 

The leading case on the subject of the succession of 
converted Hindus is Abraham v. Abraham' where it has 
been laid down that though, by the fact of his conversion, 
Hindu law ceases to have any binding force upon the 
convert, yet it does not necessarily involve a complete 
change in the relations of the convert in the matter of his 
rights and interests, and his power over property. The 
convert, though not bound by Hindu law, may, by his course 1 
of conduct after conversion, show by what law he intended 
to be governed as to these matters’. This case related to 
Native Christians among whom certain classes strictly 
retain their old Hindu usages, others retain their usages 
in a modified form, and others again wholly abandon those 
usages. The Christian convert could, before the Indian 
Succession Act was passed, elect to attach himself to 
any one of these particular classes, and he would have 
been governed by the usage of the class to which he so 
attached himself. Tho ease of Jowala BuhJt v Dharm 
Singh 8 has laid down that a single family cannot make a 
special customary law for itself. 

The principles which govern the case of Hindu converts 
to Christianity have been applied to the case of Hindu 
converts to Mahomedanism in the Bombay Presidency, 
such as the Khojas and Cut-chi Memons with whose customs 
and usages we shall deal later on. Sir Erskine Perry’s 
famons decisions in these .cases have been followed in 

' 9 Moo. I, A }95 0868}. . • 10 Moo. I.A. 511 (1866). 
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numerous other eases 1 * * and the principles laid down in 
these decisions, as summarised by their Lordships in 
Bai Baiji v Bai Santokj are as follows : — 

(i) “That though Maliomedan law generally governs 
converts to that faith from the Hindu religion, yet (ii) a well 
established custom of such converts following the Hindu 
law of inheritance would override the general presumption ; 
(Hi) that this custom should be confined strictly to cases 
of succession and inheritance; (iv) that, if any particular 
usage, at variance with the general Hindu law, applicable 
to these communities in matters of succession, be alleged 
to exist, the burden of proof lies on the party alleging such 
special custom.'’ These principles may now be regarded 
as settled and they govern the presumptions of law. 

If evidence is given as to general prevalence of Hindu 
rules of succession in a Maliomedan community in prefer- 
ence to the rules of Maliomedan law, the burden of proof 
is discharged, and it then rests with the party, disputing 
the particular Hindu usage in question, to show that it is 
excluded from the sphere of the proved general usage of 
the community . 8 It is a well known principle of law in 
India, that when a Hindu is converted to Christianity 
or Mahomedanism, the conversion does not of necessity, 
involve any change of the rights or relations of the convert 
in matters with which Christianity or Mahomedanism has 
no concern, such as his rights and interests in, and his 
powers over, property . 4 * * * In Lasliugs v Gonsalves ‘ where the 
parties were Native Christains, the Bombay Court, follow-' 
ing the previous cases, laid down that, where, in consequence 

1 Jmcala Buhsh v. Dim mm therein. 

Singh, 10 Moore’s I.A. 511 (1866) ; * 20 Bom. 53 (1891). 

Mahomed Sid wit v Hajl Ahmed : * Bai Baiji v. Bai Sant ok 20 

Adulla Ilajl Ahdastar v Hajl Bom 53 (1894) See Abdul Katin 1 
Ahmed, 10 Bom 1 (1885); Pa nuns- Hajl Mahomed v. C.A. Turner 9 

ami No dan y Dora Sami A yyan, 2 Bom. 158 p. 162 (1884). 

Mad, 209 (1880). Bat Baiji v Bni 4 Abraham v. Abraham , 9 Moo, 

Sautok, 20 tlom. 53 (1894), and a 195 (1863). 

number of cases mentioned # h 23 Bom, 539 (1899). 
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o£ the conversion of a person from one form of religion to 
another, the question arises as to the law to be applied to 
such person, that question is to be determined not by 
ascertaining the law which was applicable to such person 
prior to the conversion, but by ascertaining the law or 
custom of the class to which the person attached himself 
after conversion, and by which he preferred that his 
succession should be governed. 

The general presumption, arising from the intimate con- 
nection between law and religion in the Mahomedan faith, is 
that the Mahomedan law governs converts from the Hindu 
religion to Mahomedauism. But a well-established custom 
in the case of such converts who follow their old Hindu law 
of inheritance would override the general presumption, and 
a usage establishing a special rule of inheritance as regards 
a special kiiid of property would be given the force of law, 
even though it be at variauce with both Hindu and 
Mahomedan law. 1 

In the case of Jowala Bnksk * already referred to, the 
plaintiffs, .'originally Rajpoot descendants but, subsequently, 
converts to Islamism) treated the ease on the assumption, 
which they seemed to have made part of their case, that 
the family though converted to Mahomedanism was to be 
taken as still conforming to the Hindu law and usages, 
and that consequently the questions of title raised 
were to be governed by Hindu law. The Judicial Com- 
^mittee, however, said that they were far from admit- 
ting the correctness of that assumption. This case was 
distinguishable from Abraham v. Abraham ,* where a Hindu 
became a Christian, who, as such, had no law of in- 
heritance defined by statute and, in the absence of such 
law, was governed by the law by which that particular 
family intended to be governed ; but the written law of 
India prescribed broadly that in questions of inheritance 

“ . 1 " 1 ' J 

' Mahomed Sidivh y Jlaji * 10 Moo. 1. A. 511 (1866;. 
Ahmed, 10 Bom 1 (1885). * * 9 Moo. I.A. 105 (t863;[ 
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and succession the Hindu law is to ho applied to Hindus 
and the Mahorncdau law to the Mahomedans, and this, 
according to the principle laid down in the above case, 
not only holds good when they are Hindus or Mahomedans 
by birth but also by religion. 

As to whether a Hindu family, converted to Maho- 
medanism but conforming for several generations to 
Hindu customs and usages, can by virtue of that retention 
of Hindu customs and usages set up for itself a special 
customary law of inheritance, see infra. 

The custom of taking interest as between Mahomedans 
is recognized by the Courts. Mr. J ustiee Phear, in Mia 
Khan v Bibijan , dissented from Ram Lai Mookerjee 1 v. 
llarau Chinnier I)/iur* and held that Act XXVIII of 1835 
(the Usury Act) had repealed the Mahomedan laws relating 
to usury. His Lordship was of opinion that by “ laws 
relating to usury ” the legislature meant laws affecting the 
rate of interest. Mr. Harrington in his Analysis,* after 
remarking that the Mahomedan law forbids the takiug of 
interest for the use of money upon loans from one 
Mussulman to another, and that the Hindu law permits 
interest to be taken at prescribed rates only, goes on to 
say : — “ The Hindu legislators have expressly sanctioned, 
and the Mussulmau Government of India appear to have 
tolerated directly or indirectly, the customary interest of 
the country which in the plan for the administration of 
justice proposed by the Committee of Circuit in I77i is 
stated to have amounted to the most exhorbitaut usury. 
It would seem that for a considerable time past, the pro- 
hibition of the Koran and the Hedaya against the taking 
of interest have been ignored and have ceased to have any 
legal force in our courts of justice.” Mia Khan’s case was 
approved by a Full Bench of the N. YV. P. High Court, 

' 5 B.L.K. 500 (1870) ; s.C. 14 * • Vide Vol I. p. 128. See also 5 

W - R * 3 °8. B. L. K. p. 507. 

’ 3 B. I.R, 180(1869). 
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which laid down that section & of Act XXVIII of 1855 
was the law applicable, to suits oh contracts whereby 
interest was recoverable, and that it applied to such 
contracts indiscriminately of the creed of the contracting 
parties. 1 * * 

It is said over and over again in the law books, that no 
right of inheritance can attach to an endowment. It is by 
appointment that one officer succeeds to another- appoint- 
ment cither by the original appropriator, or by his suc- 
cessor or executor, or by the superintendent for the time 
being, or failing all these, by the ruling power. 4 * * * Where 
property has been devoted exclusively to religious and 
charitable purposes, the determination of the question of 
succession depends upon the rules which the founder of 
the endowment may have established whether such rules 
are defined by writing or are to be inferred from evidence 
of usage. Where, so far as the will of the founder can be 
ascertained from the usage of former days, it seemed to 
authorize a mode of succession originating in an appoint- 
ment by the incumbent of a successor, the Court would not 
be authorized to find in favour of any rule of succession by 
primogeniture solely from the circumstances that the 
persons appointed were usually the eldest sons, 8 

In determining whether a disposition of property made 
by a Mahomedan is or is not valid the intention of the 
mkif may be interpreted by reference to the custom prevail- 
ing at the time the wulcf was made; and if there is found 
to be a substantial dedication of the property dealt with to 

1 Knar Lachmaa Singh v Plrbhu 555 p. 501 ( 1888 ) for other 

Lai 6 N.W.P. H.C.It. 308 (F.B.) authorities mentioned therein, 

[1874]. See Sirrjya Xarain, Singh ' Shah Gulam Hahumatullah 

v Shrdhary Ml 9 Cal 825 (1883). Saheb v. Mahmnnwd Attar Sahib 

• Sec Macnaghten Chap, on En- 8 Mad. H. C. R. 03 (1875); scej 

dpwineuts. §§ 5,0: his Precedents Sayad Abdula Mm V. S ayntl 
of Endowment eases IX and X and Ha in 8 ay ad llama Mm, 13 
in Appendix No. 62. See also Sayart Bom. 555 (1888). See Sajjada- 

Abdula Ed run v, Sayad Zaiu nashin mjira. 

Sayad Hama Edru*, 13 Bom, 
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charitable uses, that dedication will constitute a valid 
wale/. 1 * * 

In the district of Broach, the mortgage of wakf land, 
or land left as a religious endowment, is permissible by 
local custom, though such practice is contrary to Malio* 
medan law.* Similarly in Surat a sale of a wakf by 
custom is allowed.* A custom may sanction wakf of 
moveables . 4 * * 

A female may be a mulamlli of an endowment; so MutawW, 
may a non-Mahomedan. But if the endowment be for the 
purpose of divine worship, neither females nor non-Mahome* 
c dans are competent to act in that capacity.* The custom 
that the office of muiaundh should be hereditary must 
be strictly proved, as it is opposed to the general Maho- 
medan law.* 

The Privy Council, in the ease of Mahomed A/mnnl/a y m bilillah 
Chomhhry v. Amar Chand Kundn , 7 held that although an ^fj^gong 
instrument purporting to dedicate property as “fmbilillah district. 
wakf and vesting it in members of the grantor’s family 
in succession “ to carry on the affairs in connection with 
the waif, ” might include provisions for the benefit of the 
grantor’s family without its operation being annulled, yet, 
on the other hand, it would not operate to establish a wakf 
as it did not devote a substantial part of the properly to 
religious or charitable purposes. The mere use of the 
expressions “fmbilillah wakf” and similar terms in the 
outset of the deed is not sufficient to establish a waif. It , 
may be a veil to cover arrangements for the aggrandise* 


1 Plmlahand v. Akbar Yar Khan 
19 All. 211 (1896). 

* Abas All Zeml Afoul din v. 

Gfothm Muhammad, 1 Bom, H.C.R. 
36 (1863). 

* Fatima Beebee v. Maolla Abdool 

Futteh 1 Borr. 124 (1810). 

1 Wilson’s AiM.L. 839 (3rd Ed«.). 

fke KvtsamlHbee v, (folam If on in 


Cassim Ariff 10 C W. N. 419 
(1905). 

4 Wilson’s A.M.L. 337 (3rd. Edn). 
4 Bag ml Abdula Edrus v. S aynd 
Ifain S ayad Hasan Edrus 13 
Bom. 555, (1888) 

•» 17 Cal. 498 P.C. (1889). 

8 Fi, in, sabil, way, Jllah, Qod, 
i.e. In the name of God, 
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raent of the family and to make their property inalienable. 
And the gift in question is not a bond fide dedication of the 
property. 

If, among theflutini Mahomalans, the him of a 
Mosqne pronounces “ Ameen” in a loud instead of a low 
voice, and performs “ Rafadain"— a ceremonial gesture of 
raising the hands to the ears at a particular point of the 
service,— that will not be such an important departure 
from custom as to disqualify him from acting in the 
Mosqne where those ceremonies have not previously been 
used. There is no general express rule of Mahomedan law, 
nor any usage among the Sunni communities regulating 
the tone of voice in pronouncing “ Ameen, ” or forbidding 
the pronouncement of “ Ameen ’’ in a loud tone, or the 
performance of “ Rafadain ” during the service. Such 
practices would not justify a section of the worshippers 
in setting up another leader of prayer at the same time 
that the prayer was being conducted by the duly authorized 
Imam. 

There is no rule of law which declares that, when public 
worship has been performed in a certain way for twenty years, 
there cannot be any variation, however slight, from that 
method. The question in ease of dispute must be as to 
the magnitude and importance of the alleged departure. 1 
The Court ought not to declare that the imam or 
mutamllis of the Musjid have authority to eject the dis- 
sentients if and when they interfere* 

The Sunnis follow the four Imams, who appear to agree 
in placing the souvces of their law in the following 
order: — 1. The Koran ; 2. The Hadis, or traditions 
handed down from the Prophet; 3, Ijma, or concordance 
among the followers ; and 4. Kias, or private judgment. 
Beyond that the four differ in many details, including the 
loud “Ameen” and the “Rafadain.” No Imam can follow all 


1 Fail! Karim v. Mania Buhl, » Ilid, 
18 Cal. 448 (P.0.) [1891]. 
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lour ill Everything. But the follower* of Any are equally 
orthodox Sunnis. There is nothing in the above authorities 
to show that the Sunnis of the School of Abu Hanifa 
would do wrong in following a practice reeomtriended by 
others of the four Imams/ 

A Mahomedan office to which are attached substantially 
thd conduct of religious worship and the performance of 
religious duties, is not legally saleable, any custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In Sarkim Abu Torah Abdul 
Jftiheb v. Rahamcm Buhh * plaintiffs prayed for a decree 
declaring them to be the khadims of a certain dargah and 
as such to be entilted to perform the duties attached to that 
office for certain days in each month, and during the period 
to receive the offerings (nazar-niaz) made by worshippers 
at the dargah They claimed their khadimi rights partly 
by inheritance and partly by purchase. They also alleged 
that for a long time the transferability of the khadimi 
rights by sale had been recognized. Dealing with the 
question of transferability of such office their Lordships 
observed : “We very much doubt whether a custom or 
practice sanctioning the sale of a religious office for the 
pecuniary benefit, or for the private debts, of the incumbent 
could under any circumstances be sustained, and we may 
refer in this connection to what was said by the Privy 
Council in the case of Rajah Vumah Valia v. Ram 
fnmahMutha ” 1 The Court however did not decide the 
question, firstly as the custom was not set up ; secondly 
as the evidence in support of the alleged custom or practice 
was insufficient. 

With regard to the rights of a Mahomedan community 
to perform their religious ceremonies according to their 
customs and religion in a graveyard, disused for a number 
of years, but retaining its character as such, even when 

* Ibid pp, 454, 455. See Harmon, * 4 I .A. 76 (1876): S.C. 1 Mad 235. 
7 All. 461 (F. B.) [1885] which* See also Rajah Muttu Rama - 
was a criminal case. U*ga Setnpati v. Pormnai/apm 

1 24 Cal. 83 (1896) Piltai. 1 1 A. 200 (1874). 
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such land has been sold to another person, Fulton J., 
said “ By the custom of the country founded on a 
sentiment which may almost be described as universal, the 
ground in which human remains are interred is regarded 
as for ever sacred. The members of the families of the dead 
are in the habit of performing certain religious services at 
their tombs. The ownership of the soil may be vested in 
others, but the permission to bury in the land, granted, as 
it must be, subject to the custom of the community, carries 
with it the right to perform all customary rites,” The 
purchaser of this disused graveyard, who began the 
foundations of a house thereon, was restrained by an order 
of the Court from further interference with the land. 
In this case the Court followed Regulation IV of 1827, 
section 26, which requires Courts to decide according to the 
usage of the country. 1 

Where a certain section of the Mahomedan community 
had been for many years in the habit of burying their dead 
near a dargah in plaintiff's land, and the plaintiff sued for 
an injunction restraining them from exercising this right in 
future, it was held that the right of burial claimed by 
the defendants was not an easement, but a customary 
right, which, being confined to a limited class of persons 
and a limited area of land, was sufficiently certain 
and reasonable to be recognized as a valid local custom* 
In considering the objection whether this custom of 
burial can be disallowed as unreasonable Fulton J., said 
* “Amongst all races that bury their dead, this right of burial 
in a particular locality is one that is most dearly prized, 
and although the plaintiff's land, may be rendered practi- 
cally useless, if these tombs are multiplied exceedingly, the 
contingency seems too distant to justify the Courts in 
summarily putting an end to the right. In Hall v. 
Nottingham* the possibility that the custom there set up 

1 Ham ran Narayau Bellary v. • Bom. 666 (1899), 

J luttumkhan 26 Bom. 198 (1901). * 1 Ex, D. 1, (1876) 

* Mnhidin v. Shivlingappa , 23 
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might have the effect of taking away from the owner of 
the freehold the whole use and enjoyment of his property 
was not thought a sufficient ground for disallowing it. 

If a custom which allows all lawful games to be played on 
another person's land at all times of the year is not an 
unreasonable custom, it seems impossible to hold that the 
limited custom established by the defendants is bad. The 
criterion of ‘ reasonableness ' by which the case of 
Lntchmeeput Singh v. Sadanlla Nushgo 1 * * was decided may 
have been a good one as regards the alleged right of an 
indefinite number of persons to fish in the Bhils of a 
cprivate owner; but it cannot be extended as a matter of law 
to all customs; for, as shown in Hall v. Nottingham a 
custom may be good though its exercise may have the effect 
of depriving the owner of the soil of the whole use and 
enjoyment of his property .” 1 Accordingly his Lordship 
held that the defendants were entitled to claim for a 
limited class the right of burial in one corner of a field near 
a dargah. The mere possibility that after many years the 
number of tombs might have increased so much as to deprive 
the owner of the use of his field or of a large portion of it, 
was too remote to describe as unreasonable the custom in 
dispute. 

By Mahomedan Law dower is usually of the nature of a Dower, 
debt, and is claimable before the inheritance can be divided . 8 
A customary dower must be proved by showing a custom 
of the women of the wife's family to receive, rather than 
of the men of the husband's family to pay, a certain 
dower, the Mahomedan dower being the consideration paid 
by the bridegroom for the marriage, and therefore regulated 
by the position and conduct of the bride, especially as 
Mahomedan men often contract most unequal marriages 
though the means and position of the bridegroom must 

1 9 Cal. 698 (1882). jBeebee Badlan 2 Sevestre 665 

* 28 Bom. p. 671. (1868). 

Fuml-vl Rahman v, 
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not altogether be excluded from considei*ation. A verbal 
contract of dower for a large sum is admissible only when 
proved by most clear and satisfactory evidence . 1 Where 
the son relinquished his share in his late father’s estate in 
satisfaction of his mother’s claim for unpaid dower, the 
mother would take the whole estate subject to the claims 
of other creditors ; for such relinquishment of his share 
by the son would be prima facie absolute. It cannot be 
said that the son gave up for only the life of his mother, 
retaining the legal reversion in himself. The Privy 
Council was of opinion that the creation of such a life 
estate did not seem to be consistent with the Maho- 
mcdan usage, and where such a case was urged there 
ought to be very clear proof of so unusual a transac- 
tion.* 

The claim of a Mahomedan widow to hold the property 
of her deceased husband to satisfy her dower cannot be 
founded upon an original hypothecation of the estate for 
her dower — for such a right does not arise by the Mahome- 
dan law as a consequence of the gift of dower. The right 
of a widow in possession is not a lien in the strict sense of 
the term, although it was so stated in Ahmed Hossein v. 
Mnsst. Khodeejee .* Her right is founded on her power as 
a creditor for her dower to hold the property of her husband 
of which she has lawfully, and without force or fraud 
obtained possession, until her debt is satisfied with the 
liability to account to those entitled to the property subject 
to the claim for the profits received . 4 The fact of marriage 
with a second wife of low status on whom an exceptionally 
large dower was settled, is not conclusive evidence in 

' Shak Xvjumooddeen Aimed v. 005(1863). 

Beebve Ihmnnee, i W.K. 110(1865): • 10 W B. 368 (1868). 

S C. 8 Seves,Part I 573 : s.c. Wyman * Beehee Bachun v. Sheik Hamid 
48 ; Ilasmna v Hushumtoonma 4 Hornet t, 17 W.R. 113 (P.C.) [1871]. 
Wyman 9 (1867). ^ See also Ameroon Niita v 

* Humeeda v Budlun 17 W.B* Moorodotm-Nista, 6 Moo I .A. 211 
625 (1872) : s.c. In H.O. 2 Seves. (1856). 
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support of a large claim for dower on behalf of the first 
wife— albeit she had some status. 1 

Under the Mahomedan law. if a wife’s dower is Prompt and 

deferred 

“ prompt " she is entitled, when her husband sues her to dower, 
enforce his conjugal rights, to refuse to cohabit with him, 
until he has paid her dower, notwithstanding that she may 
have left his house without demanding her dower, and only 
demands it when he sues, and notwithstanding also that she 
and her husband have already cohabited with consent since 
their marriage. 1 When, at the time of marriage, the 
payment of dower has not been stipulated to be “ deferred/’ 
payment of a portion of the dower must be considered 
“ prompt/’ The amount of such portion is to be determined 
with reference to a custom. Where there is no custom, it 
must be determined by the Court, with reference to the 
status of the wife and the amount of the dower. 1 Where a 
Court following this rule, determined that one-fifth only of 
a dower of Rs. 5,000, not stipulated to be “deferred/ 1 must 
be considered “ prompt ’ J , inasmuch as the wife had been a 
prostitute, and came of a family of prostitutes, it exercised 
its discretion soundly. 4 

In Taufik-m-nim v. Ghnlam Kambar 1 at the time of In the 
the marriage it was not specified whether the dower was sp^ifiltion 
prompt or deferred. The plaintiff claimed the entire o£ <lower > the 
amount exigible as prompt dower on demand though she determine its 
claimed in the suit a portion. The defendant contended nature ' 
that in the absence of specification by the custom of the 
place (Budaiin) the entire dower was to be considered as 
deferred. The lower Court accordingly dismissed the 
claim of the plaintiff, with referrence to what it held to be 
the custom. The High Court, however, following Mdan v. 

‘ffoumav. Itushumtoonma, 4 P. H.C.R. 94 (1874). 

Wyman ^(1867). • Mdan v. Maihar Uwam 1 All. 

1 Mdan v, Maihar Jfaiain, 1 All. 483 (1877). 

183 (18771. Followed Abdooi ‘Ibid. 

Skukkoor v. Raheemmnim. N.W. * 1 All. 506 (1877). 
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Mazkar Husain 1 * * and another unreported case* mentioned 
in the judgment, observed thus : “ When nothing has been 
said as to the character of dower, the Court may determine 
the amount to be considered prompt with reference to the 
position of the woman and the amount of the dower named 
in the contract, taking into consideration at the same time 
what is customary. The reference to custom appears to be 
in respect of the proportion to be held as prompt and does 
not appear to have been contemplated to refer to custom to 
decide whether or not the entire dower should be deferred.” 

In the case of the Collector of Moradabad v. Harbans 
Singh, 5 in confirming a decree for an extravagant amount of 
dower (which in this case amounted to more than a crore and 
aquarter of Rupees nearly) the learned Judges observed: 
“We cannot but regret that the Courts in these Provinces 
have not been vested by the Legislature with the discretion 
which has been conferred on the Courts in Oudh by 
section 5 of Act No. XVIII of 1876, to award to a 
Mahomedan lady only so much of the stipulated amount of 
dower as the Court may consider ‘reasonable with reference 
to the means of the husband and the status of the wife/” 

Where a Mahomedan, a resident in Patna, married the 
plaintiff while he was for a time in Lucknow where she 
lived, and on his death, the plaintiff (his widow) claimed to 
recover from his estate her deferred dower for Rs. 50,000, 
and where the High Court of Calcutta in reversing the 
decree of the . Subordinate Judge for the full amount 
decreed for Rs. 5000 only, the Privy Council agreeing with 
the Subordinate Judge said that the usages and customs of 
Oudh, rendering dower reducible in certain cases by the 
Court, did not apply to this case, and that the place of 
celebration of marriage, which was in this case in Oudh, 
did not make them applicable. 4 

1 AU 483 (1877). ^ ' 21 All. 17 (1898). 

1 Babib-%n-ttuita\y.Nizam-rul-diii { Zakeri Begum, v.Sakina Begum 

decided 31 July. 1877. 19 I.A 157.(1892); s.o. 19 Cal. 889. 
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Under the Mahomedan law a husband has the right 
to divorce his wife. Amongst the Khojas that right 
is limited by the necessity of obtaining the consent of 
his jam at according to the custom of the community . 1 * * 
Divorce may be made in either of two forms — tilaq 
or khola. A divorce by tilaq is the arbitrary act of the 
husband, subject to repayment of her dowry and the 
relinquishment of any jewels or paraphernalia belonging to 
her. According to usage it is not complete and irrevocable 
by a single declaration of the husband. A divorce by 
khola is a divorce with the consent and at the instance of 
the wife, in which she gives or agrees to give a consideration 
to the husband for her release from the marriage tie ; and 
it is at once complete and irrevocable from the moment 
when the husband repudiates the wife and the separation 
takes place. But seclusion of the wife for a period of some 
months in both forms of divorce is observed, in order that 
it may be seen whether she is enceinte by her husband, 
and she is entitled to a sum of money from her husband, 
called iddat for her maintenance . 4 

An order by a Magistrate directing a Mahomedan 
husband to pay a sum monthly for the maintenance of 
his wife, does not deprive such husband of his inherent 
right to divorce his wife, and after such divorce the 
Magistrate's orders can no longer be enforced.* But even 
after divorce, the maintenance order will have operative 
force till the expiration of iddat} 

In the absence of an established local custom to that 
effect the office of kazi* is not hereditary. The enactment 

1 Kasam Pirbhm 8 Bom. H.C.R. (1883) ; Salman Vam 1 Bmo, 
Or. Ca. 95 (1871), Me man Vam L, R. 346 (1899). 

1 Bom. L. R. 346 (1899). 4 Din Muhammad 5 All. 226 

1 Dvrzl»u,l-Raheem v. Luteefutoo • (1882) ; Shah Abu Ilyas v. JJlfa 

/wim, 7 Sevesfcre 251 (P.C.) [1856], Bibi 19 All. 50 (F.B.) [1896]; 

8 Kasam Pirbhai 8 Bom. H.C.R: over-rules Mohbubon 15 All, 143 
Cr. Ca. 96 (1871). Abdur Rohoman ■ (1893). 

v. Sakkina 5 Oal 558 (1879) ; a Kaz'u— A Mahomedan Judge, 
Abdul All Jshmaifji 7 Bom, 180 an officer formerly appointed by 
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of Bombay Regulation XXVI of 1827 was adverse to any 
supposition that the office of kazi could be hereditary. 
The repeal of that Regulation by Act XI of 1864 left the 
Mahomedan law as it stood before the passing of the 
Regulation ; and that law sanctions no grant of such 
office to a man and his heirs. 1 The appointment of kazi 
lies exclusively with the Sovereign, or other chief execu* 
tive officer of the state, and ought to be made with the 
greatest circumspection with regard to the fitness of the 
individual appointed $ and though the Sovereign may have 
full power to make the vatan attached to the office of kazi 
hereditary, yet he has, under the Mahomedan law, no power 
to make the office itself so.® In another case where a 
snnnad granted by the Emperor Aurangzib in 1698 did 
not purport to confer a hereditary kaziship , but was- a grant 
of the office of kazi personally to an ancestor of the 
plaintiff, the Court held that the subsequent recognitions 
or appointments of members of his family as kazis by 
native Governments did not prove that the office was or 
could be made hereditary. 8 

The Mussulman Kharwa community of Broach formed 
a caste by themselves. They were originally Hindus, but 
turned Mahomedans several years ago, retaining many 
traces of Hindu manners and customs. They possess the 
institution of caste, their Panch and their regulation of 


the Government to administer both 
civil and criminal law, chiefly in 
towns, according to the principles 
of the Koran ; under the British 
authorities the judicial functions of 
the kazis in that capacity ceased, 
and with the exception of their 
employment as the legal advisers 
of the Courts in cases of Mabo- 
medan law, the duties of these 
stationed in the cities or districts 
were confined to the preparation 
and attestation of deeds of convey- 
ance and other legal instruments, 


and the general superintendence 
and legalization of the ceremonies 
of marriage, funerals, and other 
domestic occurrences among the 
Mahomedans. , Bong. Reg. XXXIX 
1793. Bee Wilson’s Glossary. 

1 Jamal v. Jamal 1 Bom. 333 
(1877) ; Daudsha v. hhmahha 3 
Bom. 72 (1878). 

* Jamal v; Jamal 1 Bom 633 

$877). ' 

* Dandsha v. lghmaUha 3 Bom. 
72(1878). 
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social and domestic matters by, the rules framed and resolu- 
tions passed by the members as a body— a system in vogue 
from very ancient times among Hindus. In a suit for 
restitution of conjugal rights, the parties were members 
of the Kharwa community at the time of the marriage. 
Subsequently the plaintiff-husband was ex-communicated 
from the caste, thereupon the wife left her husband's protec- 
tion and went to the house of her father. In defence she 
contended that she could not be compelled by the Court to 
go and live with her husband before he was re-admitted 
into the caste. The Court, upholding her contention, held 
that “ at the time of the marriage she was not only 
Mahomedan by faith but also a member of the Kharwa 
community. Occupying that status she married the husband. 
Under these circumstances it was of the essence of the 
marriage contract that they married because they were 
members of that particular community and they must be 
regarded as having entered into the matrimonial relation 
on the basis of that status.” 1 

Referring to the case of Abdul Kadir v. I) karma 3 Chanda- 
varkar J., said that “ there may be a community among 
Mahomedans, having its own usages and fora ing a caste 
within the meaning of Bombay Regulation II of 1827. 
That is a distinct recognition by this Court of the existence 
and legal validity of the institution of caste, in some form 
or other, among Mahomedans. If a Mahomedan belonging 
to sucb community or caste marries a woman also belong- 
ing to it, the contract must be presumed, in the absence* 
of evidence to the contrary, to have been entered into upon 
the faith that, as both are.Mahomedans of that caste, both 
shall continue as such so long as they live as husband and 
wife.”* In Abdul Kadir v. Mama the Court also held that 
the term “ caste” in section 21 of Regulation II of 1827 
was not necessarily confined to Hindus but comprised any 

1 Bai Jim y. Kharwa Jim Kalia * Viilc Bui Jim v, Kharwa Jim 
; >1 Bom. 366 (1907). Kalia 31 Bom. 366 p. 371 (1907 ) 

*20 Bom.190 (1895). 
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well-defined native community governed for certain internal 
purposes by its own rules and regulations. 

Suni Borohs in the Northern part of Gujarat were 
originally Rajpoots and were converted to Mahomedanism 
some centuries ago. In matters of succession and inheri* 
tance they are governed by the Hindu law. In Bai Baiji 
v. Bai Santo/: 1 where the parties were members of the 
Boroh community of Ranpur, in the Dhandhuka Taluka, 
it was held that a widow in this community is entitled 
to succeed to her husband's estate to the exclusion of a 
daughter or a step daughter. 

Similarly Molesalam Girasias of Broach, who were 
originally Rajpoot Hindus but became Mahomedans several 
centuries ago, are governed by Hindu law in matters of 
inheritance and succession. In Maharana Shri Fatesangji 
Jasvatsangji v. Kitvar llarisangji Fatesangji * the plain- 
tiff was the second son of the defendant, who was the 
Thakoor of Amod, a talukdari estate of the nature of an 
impartible Raj or Principality. The plaintiff’s family 
belonged to the community of Molesalam Girasias. The 
plaintiff alleged that the Molesalam Girasias followed the 
Hindu law and custom in matters of inheritance and 
partition, and that as the estate was impartible, he, as a 
second son, of his father, who was the holder of the gadi, 
was entitled by ancient family custom to receive kkoraki- 
posha/ci (maintenance) suitable to his father’s rank and 
means and also to receive special contributions on occasions 
• of death and birth ceremonies in his family. The High 
Court found in favour of the plaintiff observing thus : 
“Taking all these circumstances into account, it cannot 
be maintained that any special custom derogatory to the 
general law has been established by which a Thakoor in 
possession of an impartible Raj is absolved from the 
obligation of providing maintenance to his second son."* 

20 Bom. 53 (1894), ‘ Ibid p. 188. 

* 20 Bom. 181 (1894), 
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A ghair kuf 1 wife is one who is her hushandY Ghair kuf 
social inferior. According to some a marriage is ghair 
kuf which takes place between persons whose families fromsucces- 
have not previously intermarried. A custom, based upon 810n ' 
the Wajib-ul-urz, to exclude a ghair kuf wife and her 
daughter was alleged ,in the case of Sheikh Hub Ali v. 
Wazirnnnim} The wife, a Mahomedan lady, brought 
a suit to recover possession, as her husbands heir, of his 
immoveable property. Her claim was opposed on the 
ground that she was a ghair kuf woman and that she 
and her daughter were therefore, by custom, excluded 
from inheritance. Apart from the Wajib-nl-urz there 
was absolutely no evidence of any custom on the subject. 

The only reliable evidence of custom was the village 
Wajib-ul-urz, which, under the heading “ transfer of 
property and right of inheritance” said — ‘‘A married wife 
belonging to a {ghair kuf) different caste, and an un- 
married wife, or their descendants will, provided they 
bear good conduct, be entitled to maintenance according 
to their status ; and they will not be entitled to any 
share whether the property be partitioned or unpartitioned.” 

This document bore the signature, amongst others, of 
the husband, and commenced with words meaning “ by 
agreement ”, and so it did not purport to be a record 
of immemorial custom. The rules of inheritance laid 
down in it were based not upon Mahomedan but upon 
Hindu law. Their Lordships held that in the absence of , 
other evidence the entry in the Wajib-ul-urz was in- 
sufficient to establish the custom. 

The Abhans, who appear to be Mahomedans, have Abhans. 
several customs of their own. According to the tribal 
custom, where a gift is made by way of maintenance it 
is a gift resumable by the grantor. Such a right to re- 

1 Kuf in Arabic denotes equality . *331. A, 107 (906): s. c. 28 

and a ghair kuf wife is one who All. 496 : s, c. 10 C, W, N, 778, 
is her husband's social inferior. 
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sumptions by tribal custom has been found to exist by 
the Privy Council. 1 

Amdng Kancbans in the district of Delhi the business 
of brothel-keeping and prostitution is carried on by 
families or communities who are recruited by adoption. 
On the death of a woman of this tribe leaving a substan- 
tial property her several heirs claimed it. The contest 
lay between the two sisters claiming customary shares, 
the two brothers claiming shares by common law, and the 
third .sister^cou tending that none of her father’s family 
had any claim at all. The^Privy Council held that certain 
customs of the Kanchans, which aim at the continuance 
of prostitution as 'a family business, arc contrary to 
Mahomedan law, immoral and not enforceable. A Maho- 
medan woman who is adopted according to one of such 
customs by the head of a Kanchan brothel is not thereby 
severed from her family ; her property, however acquired, 
will at her death devolve according to Mahomedan law. 
Whether she_aequires by her adoption^any legal rights in 
the property of the brothel is doubted.* 

There is a custom with reference to lands in the Broach 
district on the bhagdari tenure by virtue of which male 
first cousins, sons of a paternal uncle, inherit such lands in 
preference to daughters and sisters among Mahomedans.* 
In a certain case in point a special custom was alleged re- 
gulating the succession to bhagdari lands in the Collectorate 
of Broach to the effect that on the death of a bhagdar, 
whether Hindu or Mahomedan, without male issue, bis 
nearest male relations (after the death of his widow) 
whether sprung through male or female relatives of the 
deceased bhagdar, succeed to his bhagdari lands, to the 
exclusion of bis daughter or sister. The custom alleged 

1 Najban Bibi v. Chand Bibi, VmraoJan, 20 I. A. 193 (1698): 
10 I. A. 133 (1883) : S.O. 10 Cal. b. C. 21 Cal. 149, 

* Bai Kheda y. Z)atu Salt 6 

* Ghariti and Nanhi Jan v. Bom. H. 0. B. A.O.J 128 (1888). 
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was held to have been sufficiently proved. 1 Birdwood J., 
observed ‘‘Having regard, therefore, to the foregoing 
considerations, we should be inclined to recognize the 
custom in any bkagdari village in the Broach (Jollectorate 
whenever the party relying on it was able to give 
specific instances of its continuance in other similar 
adjacent villages, if not in the particular village itself, 
though it would always be more satisfactory if he could 
do this, and whenever the opposite parly could not or did 
not prove the adoption of some other custom or of ordinary 
rules of inheritance in the particular village, or failing 
,j such proof, the general prevalence of such rules or such 
opposing custom in other similar adjacent villages/'* 
Whether males sprung of male relatives of a deceased 
Ihgdar have priority over males sprung of female relatives 
of the same was not decided. Nor was the question whether 
a daughter or sister of a deceased bhagdar is excluded, by 
the custom, from the line of inheritance, or would, on 
failure of male relations, succeed to the bhagdari lands. 
His Lordship towards the end of the judgment said : — 
" We are not to be understood as holding that a daughter 
or sister is wholly excluded by the custom from the lien 
of inheritance, i.e., that, if there were not any male rela- 
tives of the deceased hhagdar, his hhag would escheat to 
the Crown rather than descend upon his daughter or si8ter.' ,s 


Sir Erskine Perry has described the Memons thus cutchi 
“ The Memons were originally, and still are, seated in Cntch Memon, ‘ 
from which they have spread themselves into many of the 
adjoining countries in Western India, and by their own 
account, even into Malabar and Bengal. By their tradi- 
tions they were originally Ioannas, a Hindu commercial 
caste in Cutch ; but they are not able, and no records are 

PraHjfoan Dayaram v, Bat ’ * Ibid 490. 

B**a 5 Bom. 482 (1881). 'Ibid 498. 
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forthcoming, to indicate the period of tbeir conversion, 
although there is every reason to believe it must have been 
some hundreds of years ago. They may be characterized 
as being more orthodox Mahomedans than the Khojas, 
and in being in every way their superiors, so far as wealth, 
numbers and learning are concerned. They make pilgrim- 
mage to Mecca, which is unknown amongst the Khojas; 
and a branch of the caste, the Hala Memons, who are 
settled in Kathiwar, are said to observe every portion of 
the Mahomedan law, including the injunctions as to the 
division of an inheritance/’ 1 

In Rahimatbae v. Haji Jussap * it was held that if a 
custom, as to succession, was found to prevail amongst a 
sect of Mahomedans and to be valid in other respects, the 
Court would give effect to it, although it differed from the 
rule of succession laid down in the Koran. The parties 
in the case were Cutchi Memons and daughters sued for 
their shares in their paternal estates in accordance with the 
Koranic law. Their claim was opposed on the ground of 
custom. The custom set up was that females were exclud- 
ed from any share of their father's property at his decease ; 
that they were not entitled to any benefit whatever, except, 
if they should be unmarried, to maintenance out of the 
estate, and to a sufficient sum to defray the expenses of 
their marriage according to their condition in life. Sir 
E. Perry C.J., in an elaborate and classic judgment, having 
considered the rigidity of the Koranic law on the one hand 
and the force of immemorial custom on the other, held 
that “the attempt of these young women, to disturb the 
course of succession which has prevailed among their 
ancestors for many hundred years, has failed." 

This decision has been followed in a series of cases . In 
the matter of Haji Ismail Haji Abdulla * it has been held 
that Cutchi Memons are not Hindus within the meaning of 

« Perry’s 0 C. p. 116. * • 6 Bom. 452 (1880). 

» Perry’s O.C. 110(1847). 
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section 2 of the Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), and, 
therefore, probate to take effect throughout India cannot be 
granted in the case of a Will of a Cutchi Memon testator. 
They are Mahomedans to whom Mahomedan law is to be 
applied except when an ancient and invariable special custom 
to the contrary is established. Westropp C. J., said : — 
“ We do not think that Cutchi Memons can be regarded 
as Hindus within the meaning of section 242 of the Indian 
Succession Act, with the clause subsequently added by Act 
XIII of 1875 which is made applicable to Hindus. We 
know of no difference between Cutchi Memons and any 
, other Mahomedans, except that in one point connected with 
succession it was proved to Sir E. Perry’s satisfaction 
that they observed a Hindu usage which is not in accord- 
ance with Mahomedan law. That is not enough to bring 
them within the term ‘ Hindu’ as used in the Hindu Wills 
Act. It is admitted that, among such Memons, marriages 
are celebrated by the Kazi, they attend the Masjid, they 
belong to the Sunni division of Mahomedans, and make 
pilgrimages to Mecca. Under these circumstances we 
must hold them to be Mahomedans to whom Mahomedan 
law is to be applied, except when an ancient and invariable 
special custom to the contrary is established.” 1 

As to the law of inheritance applicable to Cutchi 
Meinons Sir Charles Sargent C. J., said : “ The ecclesiastical 
records of this Court show that Khojas and Cutchi Memons 
have ever since the decree in the case of the Khojas 
and Memons before Sir E. Perry in 1847 been regarded 
m the Supreme Court and subsequently in this Court as 
Hindus who had been converted to Mahomedanism whilst 
retaining their Hindu law of inheritance ; and so far as 
Khojas are concerned, the decision of the Court of Appeal 
ia the case of Hirbai v. Oorba ? must be taken as conclu- 
sively deciding that the onus of proving a custom of inheri- 
tance not in conformity with Hindu law lies upon those 


Law of 
inheritance 
applicable 
to Cutchi 
Memons. 


1 Ibid, p. 460 


12 Bom. H.C.B. 294 (1876). 
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who set it up. The above records are even richer in 
instances of the application of Hindu law of inheritance to 
the estates of Memons than to those of Khojas, and 
establish a non-contentious practice extending over many 
years. I think, therefore, that in the absence of any special 
ground of distinction, no sufficient reiason exists for placing 
Memons on any different footing from Khojas as regards 
the application of the Hindu law of inheritance in the 
absence of proof of any special custom, although undoubt- 
edly it leaves the law, as pointed out by the Chief Justice 
in the above case of Hirlai v. Oorbai, in .an incomplete 
state which can only be satisfactorily dealt with by express 
legislation .” 1 * * 

This case was followed in Abdul Cadur Haji Mahomed 
v. C. A. Turner ,* where it was held that Cutchi demons 
are governed by the Hindu law of inheritance. Scott J., 
asid: — “The parties belong to the caste known as the 
Cutchi Memons who, like the Khojas, are Hindus by origin, 
converted to Mahomedanism, some centuries ago. It is a 
well known principle of law in India, that when a Hindu is 
converted to Christianity or Mahomedanism, -the conversion 
does not of necessity involve any change of the rights or 
relations of the convert in matters with which Christianity 
or Mahomedanism has no concern, such as his rights and 
interests in and his powers over property . 8 As regards the 
Khojas, it has been decided by this Court that in questions 
of inheritance they are governed by the Hindu law in the 
absence of any proved special custom to the contrary . 4 * But 
the point is not so clearly settled as regards Cutchi Memons. 
Sir E. Perry in Ilirbai v. Sonabai * treated two castes on 
the same footing, and decided that by their customary 

1 Ashabai v, Haji Tyeb Haji I.A. 196). 

Bahimtulla 9 Bom. 116 p. 120 * Rakimatbai v. Hirbai, 3 Bom 

(1882). , 34 (1877). 

* 9 Bom. 168 p. 162 (1884). » Perry’s O. C. 110. 

' Abraham t. Abraham 9 Moo. 
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law families were not entitled to a share of .their father's 
property at his death as they would have been according 
to Mahomedan law, but only to maintenance and mar- 
riage expenses. This ruling has been followed and 
strengthened in the case of Khojas until now they are 
completely governed by Hindu law in matters of inheri- 
tance. But in the case of Memons this Court has decided 
in re Haji Ismail Haji Abdula ' that Cutchi Memons are 
not Hindus within the meaning of section 2 of the Hindu 
Wills Act (XXI of 1870), and the late Chief Justice 
then added: ‘We know of no difference between Cutchi 
Memons and any other Mahomedans, except that in one 
point, connected with succession, it was proved to Sir E. 
Perry's satisfaction that they observed a Hindu usage 
which is not in accordance with Mahomedan law.’ This 
dictum was not, however,. necessary for the decision of the 
point before the Court ; and it has not been followed in 
subsequent cases. In Asbabi v. Ilaji fyeb Haji Rahimtulla * , 
the question raised and the present Chief Justice distinctly 
ruled that Memons as much as Khojas, although converts 
to Mahometanism, still retain the Hindu law of inheritance. 
This ^ruling, I am informed, has been followed subsequent- 
ly by Mr. Justice Bayley and Mr. Justice Bird wood, and 
my own opinion coincides with it.’' 

Ini Mahomed Sidick v. Haji Ahmed * Scott J., again 
discussed all the cases on the point, and observed : “I fully 
concur with these judgments. I have only re-argued the 
question, because the community showed in ‘the course of 
this case that they are now somewhat desirous of changing 
the law of inheritance which has hitherto governed them. 
The general principle i8, therefore, that Cutchi Memons 
are governed by the Hindu law of inheritance in the 
absence of proof of special custom." Further on his 
lordship said : — “ It is also pretty clear that a large and 

‘ 6 Bom. 462 (1880). * 10 Bom. I p. 13 (1885). 

' 9 Bom, 115 (1882) 

52 
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influential section of the community, in fact the great 
majority, wish to follow in future the law of their religion. 
A good case is thus made out for the consideration of the 
Legislature, but no case whatever for the interference of 
a Court of law.” 

In the matter of Haroon Mahomed 1 * 3 the appellant was 
a Cutchi Memon and had been adjudged insolvent 
with other members of the family. He denied that he 
was a partner of the family firm. The Court held that 
he being a Cutchi Memon the rules of Hindu law and 
custom applied to him and that his position with regard 
to the family property was to be determined by the same 
conditions as would apply in the case of a member of a 
joint and undivided Hindu family. 

In a very recent case the Chief Justice of the Bombay 
High Court said: “It is beyond dispute that in the 
absence of proof of any special custom of succession, the 
Hindu law of inheritance applies to Cutchi Memons”* 
and referred to Ashabai v. Haji Tyeh Ilaji BahimtnHa * 

With reference to the question as to whether Cutchi 
Memons by a special usage recognize no difference in the 
powev of alienation between ancestral and self-acquired 
property, the Court found that the alleged custom was not 
proved, as the custom was not shewn to be uniform or 
continuous or accepted by the community . 4 

Wills made by members of the Cutchi Memon com- 
munity, whereby the testators dispose of property which 
is proved to be ancestral, are held to be invalid,' Accord- 
ing to the Mahomedan law as well as Hindu law persons 
npt in existence at the death of a testator are incapable of 
taking any bequest under his Will , 5 


1 It Bom, 189 (1890). 

* Moim Haji Joonax Nvoram v. 
Haji Abdul llahim Haji Homed * 
30 Born. 197 p. 201 (1905), 

3 9 Bom, 115 (1882). 


4 Mahomed Sidich v. Haji Ah- 
med 10 Bom, 1 (1885). 

* Ibid. 

fl Abdul Cadur Haji Mahomed 
v, C. N, Turner 9 Bom. 158 (1884). 
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In Moosa llaji Jomm Noorani v. Haji Abdul Rahim 
Saji Hamed 1 the question was whether on the death of a 
lady, a Cutchi Memon, her slridhan devolves on her 
husband's brother’s son or on her mother. As there was 
no issue of the marriage, the devolution should be governed 
by the form of marriage.* If the marriage is in an 
approved form, the property devolves on the heirs of the 
husband ; but if it is in an unapproved form, the property 
should descend to the heirs of the deceased lady. Crowe 
J., held that the marriage was in an approved form and 
the property in dispute should go to the deceased lady’s 
husband’s nephew, who brought the suit. In appeal fur- 
ther evidence of custom was added to the record. The 
Appellate Court held that the marriage of the deceased 
lady was in an approved form. Their Lordships referred 
to a Khoja case decided so far back as 1866 ,* in which it 
was held that, by the custom of Khoja Mahomedans, when 
a widow dies intestate and without issue property acquired 
by her from her deceased husband does not descend to her 
own blood relations, but to the relations of her deceased 
husband. This rule of succession prevailing among Khojas 
is in accordance with the rule of inheritance applicable to a 
Hindu widow married in an approved form. It shows that 
the rule for which the plaintiff in the above case contended 
agrees with that which governs in a community to which 
his own bears so close a resemblance. The Appellate Court 
accordingly affirmed the decision of the original Court. 


We take the following history of the Khojas from Khojas : 
the "Oriental Cases” decided by Sir Erskine Perry.* 

"The Khojas are a small caste in Western India., who 
appear to have originally come from Sindh or Cutcb, and 


30 Bom. 197 (1906). Khatav v Pardhan Manji 2 Bom. 

’ Vide MayiMa Ch. IV s. X. H. C. R. 276 (1866), 

1*P. 97-98 Mandlik’s Hindu Law. ’ * Vide Perry’s 0 . C. p. 112. 

* In the goods o£ Mi Alai j Karim 
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who by their own traditions, which are probably correct, 
were converted from Hinduism about four hundred years 
ago by a Pir named Sadr Din. Their language is Outchi; 
their religion Mahomedan ; their dress, appearance, and 
manners, for the most part, Hindu. These latter facts, 
however, do not warrant the conclusion being drawn, if 
such conclusion is necessary for decision of the case (and 

• I think it is not) that the Khojas were originally Hindus, for 
such is the influence of Hindu manners and opinions on all 
castes and colours who come into connection with them, 
that gradually all assume an unmistakable Hindu tint. Par- 
sis, Moguls, Afghans, Israelites, and Christians, who have 
been long settled in India, are seen to have exchanged 
much of their ancient patrimony of ideas for Hindu tones 
of thought; and, in observing this phenomenon, I have 
been often led to compare it with one somewhat similar 
in the black soil in the Deccan, which geologists tell us 
possesses the property of converting all foreign substances 
brought into contact with it into its own material. 

"However this may be, the Khojas are now settled 
principally amongst Hindu communities, such as Cutcb, 
Kathiawar, and Bombay, which latter place probably is their 
head-quarters. They constitute, at this place, apparently 
about two thousand souls, and their occupation, for the most 
part, are confined to the more subordinate departments 
of trade. Indeed, the caste never seems to have emerged 
from the obscurity which attends their present history, and 

* the almost total ignorance of letters, of the principles of 
their religion, and of their own statut, which they now 
evince, is probably the same as has always existed 
among them since they first embraced the precepts of 
Mahomed. 

"Although they call themselves Mussulmans, they 
evidently know but little of their prophet and of the Koran ; 
and their chief reverence at the present time is reserved 
for Agha Khan, a Persian nobleman, well known in con- 
temporaneous Indian history, and whom they believe to be 
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a descendant of the Pir, who converted them to Islam . 1 
But even to the blood of their saint they adhere by a frail 
tenure ; for it was proved, that when the grandmother of 
Agha Khan made her appearance in Bombay some years 
ago, and claimed tithes from the faithful, they repudiated 
their allegiance, commenced litigation in this Court, and 
professed to the Kazi of Bombay their intention to incor- 
porate themselves with the general body of Mussulmans 
in this island. To use the words of one of themselves, they 
call themselves Shias to a Shia, and Sunnis to a Sunni, 
and they probably neither know nor care anything as to 
the distinctive doctrines either of these great divisions of 
the Mussulman world. They have, moreover, no translation 
of the Koran into their vernacular language, or into 
Gujarati, their language of business, which is remarkable 
when we recollect the long succession of pious Mussulman 
Kings who reigned in Gujarat, and in the countries in which 
the Khojas have been located. Nor have they any scholars 
or men of learning among them, as not a Khoja could 
be quoted who was acquainted with Arabic or Persian, the 
two great languages of Mahomedan literature and theo- 
logy ; and the only religious work of which we heard as 
being current amongst them was one called the Das Avatar, 
in the Sindhi character, and Cutchi language, of which 
Narayan, the interpreter, has procured me some translated 

* This is a mistake, I think. King to bestow to him bis daughter 
From an instructive note I have in marriage. “The peculiar doc. 
seen by Lt. Col. Rawlinson, it ap- trine of the IshmaiUies, as this 
pears that Agha Khan is a linial section of Mahomedans is called in 
descendant of the Sixth Imam, and Persia, is that they believe each 
that a large section of Mussulmans successive Imam from All to Ismail 
believe this Sixth Imam is again to was an incarnation of the Divine 
appear on the earth. It is pro. Essence, and further that the in- 
habit that the Pir, who converted carnation is hereditary in the 
these Khojas, belonged to this direct male line ; hence Agha 
Imamy sect of Persia, and hence Khan is worshipped as a God by 
the reverence for Agha Khan, all true Ismaillies,”— Raiolin • 
which is shown by numbers in son's Rep, to Govt, of India , 

Persia, and which induced the late 
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passages, and which, as professing to give a history, of the 
tenth incarnation in the person of their Saint, Sudr Din, 
appears to be a strong combination of Hindu articles of 
faith with the tenets of Islam.’” 

The term Khoja means both “the honourable or wor- 
shipful person" and “the disciple/' Its full meaning, as 
applied to the community, may fairly be taken to amount 
to “the honourable or worshipful converts.” 4 They are not 
Mahomedans proper, nor Hindus. They are a caste convert- 
ed from the Hindu religion ; and their religion has, since 
the date of their conversion, been Mahomedan of the Shia 
division and Imami Ismaili form. In comparatively recent 
times a schism has occurred amongst them in Bombay. 
A numerical minority professed to belong to the Sunni 
division of Mahomedans, insisted that the religion of the 
Khojas at large was Sunni, that the public property of 
that community ought to be applied to Sunni purposes and 
sought to cast off allegiance to H. II. the Aga Khan as 
Imam of the Shia Imami Ismailis. However, in a suit brought 
by some of the innovating party with those objects, Sir 
Joseph Amould held : “that the Khojas never were Sunnis, 
but that from the beginning they have been, and (with the 
exception of the relators and plaintiffs, and their followers 
in Bombay) still are Shias of the Imami Ismail persua- 
sion.” 8 

In order to enjoy the full privileges of membership in 
the Khoja community a person must be one of that sect 
whose ancestors were originally Hindus, which was con- 
verted to, and has throughout abided in the faith of Shia 

1 See also The Advocate* General hereditary Imam of the Ismailis : 
eie relatione Daya Muhammad v. relations of Aga Khan with the 
Muhammad Iluseu JJusvni 12 Bom Jamat or public authority of the 
323 (decided in April, 1866) for Khojas of Bombay, &e , jcc. 
the history of the sects of Sunis, 5 Vide 12 Bom, H.C.R. 343 
Shias, and Shia Imami Ismailis ; * Vide Daya Muhammad v. E. 

history of Aga 'Khan ; history of 1 H, Aga Khan 12 Bom IT. C B 
Khojas and their relations with the 323 (1866). 
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Imami Ismailis, and which has always been and still 
is bound by ties of spiritual allegiance to the here- 
ditary Imams of the Ismailis, The Aga Khan, as the 
spiritual head of the Khojas, is entitled to exercise a 
potential voice in determining who, on religious grounds, 
shall or shall not remain members of the Khoja com- 
munity . 1 

In matters matrimonial, the Khojas are regulated by 
Mahomedan law . 2 Amongst ordinary Mahomedans mar- 
riages are performed by the kazi or his naibs or deputies . 1 
The marriages of all Khojas in Bombay used to be per- 
formed by him until the schism. Since the schism, however, 
those Khojas, who regard the Aga Khan as their head, have 
had their marriages performed by him while the others 
continue to employ the kazi as before . 4 

In Rirbai v. Sonabai 8 Sir E. Perry held that, according 
to the custom amongst Khojas, females are not entitled 
to any share of their father's property at his decease. By 
the custom of the Khoja Mahomedans, when a widow dies 
intestate and without issue, property acquired by her from 
her deceased husband does not descend to her own blood 
relations, but to the relations of her deceased husband. 
If no blood relations of the deceased husband are forth- 
coming, the property left by the widow belongs to a jamat. 
As to the degree of relationship which will entitle mem- 
bers of the deceased husband's family to succeed has yet 
remained an open question , 6 

A Khoja having died intestate, and without leaving 
issue, was survived by his mother (a widow), his wife, 
and a married sister. It was held that according to the 
custom of the Khojas, his mother was entitled to the 

! Baya Muhammad v. Muham- Ahmed 1 Bom. I1C.R. 236. (1864). 
'mad Hutton Huseni 12 Bom. H. C. 4 See Hirbai v. Gorbai 12 Bom. 
R. 323 1866i. H.C.R. 320, 321 per Westropp C. J. 

* Bee Pirbhai 8 Bom. H.C.R.,* 5 Perry’s 0. C. 110. 

erca95. * Karim Khatav v. Pardhan 

1 Muhammad Ibrahim v.Gulam Martji 2 Bom, H, C, R, 202 (1866). 
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management of his estate, and, therefore, to letters of 
administration, in preference to his wife or his sister. 1 
The widow of a Khoja Mahomedan who has died childless 
and intestate, succeeds to her husband’s estate in preference 
to his sister* A son is entitled to obtain partition of 
ancestral property in his father's lifetime without his 
father's consent.* But this right of a son to partition in 
the lifetime of his father, more especially where moveable 
property is concerned, is one upon which the greatest 
doubt and difference of opinion has always prevailed, 
and consequently there is no presumption in favour of its 
inclusion in the Hindu law, which, in the absence of proof of 
custom to the contrary, is applicable to Khoja Mahomedans. 
In the case of Ahmedbkoij H nbebhoy v. Cammbhoy Ahmedbhoy * 
the Court held that it was not established that amongst 
Khojas in Bombay there was any recognized right of a son 
to demand partition in the lifetime of his father, although 
it was proved to be customary in Kathiawar and Cutch for 
a father to give a son who wished for it his share of the 
family property, both ancestral and self-acquired. 

It is a settled rule in Bombay that, in the absence of 
sufficient evidence of usage to the contrary, the Hindu 
law is applicable in matters relating to property, inheri- 
tance and succession among Khoja Mahomedans, and this 
rule is held to apply in a case of Khojas at Thana.* But 
this rule must not be accepted in its widest sense. It 
is confined only to simple questions of inheritance and 
succession. It does not apply to the question of partition.* 
If a custom opposed to Hindu law be alleged to exist 


1 Hirbai v. Gorbai 12 Bom, 
H. C. R. 294 (1875). 

* Mahimatbai v. Hirbai 3 Bom, 
34 (1877). 

• Cammbhoy Ahmedbhoy v. 
uihmdbhoy Hnbibhoy 12 Bom, 
280 (1887). 

♦ Ahmedbhoy Ilnbihbhoy v. 
Cammbhoy Ahmedbhoy 13 Bom, 


534 (1889). 

6 Shivji liman V. DaH Macji 
Khrja 12 Bom, H. 0. R. 281 (1874) ; 
Hirbai v, Gorbai, Ibid 294 p. 321 
(1875). 

* See Ahmedbhoy Hnhibhoy v. 
Cammbhoy Ahmedbhoy 18 Bom. 
534 (1889), 
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amongst Khojas, the burden of proof rests upon the 
person setting up that custom . 1 * * 

The Khojas, being partly regulated by Mahomedan 
law, partly by Hindu law and partly by custom, occupy 
a position so peculiar that the Courts do not apply to them, 
when seeking a custom of inheritance or succession, differ- 
ing from the Hindu law, the stringent rule that the custom 
must be proved to be ancient, invariable and submitted 
to as legally binding but act upon satisfactory evidence 
that it has been the general custom and accepted as such 
by the general majority of the Khoja community.* But 
evidence merely of the opinion of the leading members 
of the caste is not enough. Instances must be proved in 
which the alleged custom has been observed and fol- 
lowed.* 

Although a Khoja and his wife are married accord- 
ing to Mahbmedan rites, yet at the time of his death, so 
far as regards the succession of his property, he is a 
Hindu. If his brothers lived joint with him, his widow 
would be entitled to maintenance out of his estate while 
his property devolved on them. According to Tyavahr 
Mayukh which governs Khojas for the purpose of inheri- 
tance and succession, when a person inherits the estate of a 
person deceased, he takes it as an univemtas with all the 
rights and liabilities annexed to it. Maintenance of those 
whom the deceased was bound to maintain and payment 
of his debts are liabilities which are annexed to the estate 
in the hands of those who take it . 4 

By the law and customs of Khoja Mahomedans there 
is a distinction between ancestral and self-acquired pro- 
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1 12 Bom. H. C. R. 294 ; 3 Bom. ’ 12 Bom. H. C. R. 294 ; 12 Bom. 
34; Oatnmbhoy Ahmedbhoy v. 280. 

Ahmedbhoy JTubibhoy, 0 . 0 . 12 1 Rahhmatbai v. Ilirbai 3 Bom. 

Bom. 280 (1887). But in case of 34 at p. 40 (1877). 

partition see above Ahmedbhoy ' 4 Rashid Karmali v. Skerbanoo , 

Hubibkoyy, Catmmbhay Ahmed- 29 Bom. 85 (1904). 

bhoy 13 Bom. 534 (1889). 
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perty in reference to the power of the owner to devise 
or make a gift thereof similar to that which obtains 
under the ordinary Hindu law, 1 Where wealth amassed in 
trade by an individual is said to be ancestral in the hands 
of that individual, it is not enough to show that he 
inherited some property ; it must be shewn that the pro- 
perty inherited contributed in a material degree to the 
wealth so amassed.* 

In the case of Qungabai v. Thavar Mulla * it was held 
that in the Will of a Khoja Mahomedan written in the 
English language and form, a gift of a fund “to be disposed 
of in charity as my executor shall think right” was a valid 
charitable bequest. Where, however, the Will was in the 
vernacular and the word dharam was used, the word was 
held to be too vague and uncertain for the gift to be carried 
into effect by the Court, the word dharam including many 
objects not comprehended in the word • “charity” as 
understood in English law. 

. 1 Cassumhhoy Ahmedbhoy v. Camimbhoy Ahmedbhoy 13 Bom. 
Ahmedbhoy Hubibkoy 12 Bom. 280 534 (1889), 

(1887). 1 1 Bom. H.C.R. 71 (1863). 

* Ahmedbhoy Hnbihhoy v. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MALABAR CUSTOMS. 

Under the heading of " Malabar Customs ” we propose 
to deal briefly with customs and usages of people living 
in Canara, Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. Hindus and 
Mahomedans of these parts of India are not governed, in 
matters of succession, by their respective laws. There 
are three distinct systems prevalent in these countries, 
which regulate inheritance. Marnmakkatayam or heirship 
of sister's son is the principal system which governs people 
of Malabar of whom the Nairs are the chief factors. Some 
Nambudri Brahmans and a great majority of Mapilla 
families of North Malabar also follow the same system 
of succession. The system, known as Makkatayam or 
descent in the line of sons, prevails among Numbudris 
at large and also among other people, such as Tiyans, 
Thiyyas, Tiyars, &c. The third system, Aliya8antana } 
according to which the descent runs in the female line,, is 
followed by the people of Canara. 

Nairs 1 form the bulk of the population in Malabar. Naira 
Their domestic system is the most perfect form of joint 
family., “Each tarwad lives in its mansion, nestling 
among its palm trees and surrounded by its rice lands but 
apart from and independently of its neighbour/' Among* 
Nairs inheritance is regulated by the Manmakkatayam 
whereby family estates devolve on the female lines, so 
that children are not the heirs of the wife's husband 
but inherit from and through their mother. They have 
their own laws and usages which are very peculiar. " Some 
of them are so well established as to be judicially noticed 
without proof. But others of them are still in that 

- * 1 * 7 1 •• 1 ■ ’ 

1 As to the origin and early Census, 1891, VIII, 222 ; Logan’s 
position of the Nairs, vide Madras Malabar Manual Vol. I. p. 141. 
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stage in which proof of them is required before they can 
be judicially recognized and enforced. The Nairs are 
persons amongst whom polyandry is legally recognized; 
and descent of property through females is acknowledged 
law. The right (and perhaps duty) to adopt females into 
the family or tarwad, when necessary to preserve it, 
appears to be in accordance with their law.” 1 * * 

Though polyandry is legal among the Nairs, it seems 
to have now died out, as we find from the Report of the 
Malabar Marriage Commission of 1894 which contains 
valuable information on the point. “According to the 
North Malabar witnesses the rule is that the union of a 
man and woman lasts for life. The wife lives with her 
husband. Divorces are almost unheard of, or one extreme- 
ly rare. Respectable people set their faces against 
polygamy.”’ The same rule seems to prevail throughout 
the greater part of South Malabar.' As regards 
freedom to marry, or not to marry, it is conceded to 
women as well as to men -, the rule of Hindu law, 
which prescribes marriage as indispensable to women, 
having no obligatory force either among Nambudri 
Brahmans or among Nairs and Tiyars. 4 

Tali-htlu-hahjamm or marriage by tying the tali is 
indispensable to a Nair girl. It is generally performed be- 
fore the girl attains her puberty. The ceremony lasts 
four days and terminates with the tearing of a cloth, the 
pieces of which are given to the boy and the girl who 
have been the subject of this sort of mock marriage. 
For this tearing of the cloth symbolizes a divorce between 
the pair, as after that they may possibly never see each 
other again. It is said that if a girl fails to perform this 


1 T. Raman Menm v, V. P. * Malabar Marriage Commission 

Raman Menon, 27 1, A 2S1 Report, 1894, p. 108. 
p. 236 (1900) : 8.C. 24 Mad. 78 p. ( • Ibid p. 86. 

79, Strange’s Manual of Hindu * Ibid p, 67, 

Law p. 403. 
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ceremony, she is liable to be excommunicated from her 
caste. Sambhandham is a proper and serious form of marriage. 

For it is followed by co-habitation. With regard to »am- 
bhandham the Report of the Malabar Marriage Commission 
has the following : — “ Many respectable witnesses tell us 
that no formality, religious or secular, need attach to 
samihandham, and that in very many cases the consent of 
the girl and of her guardian are all that is thought neces- 
sary. But it is also an undoubted fact that recent usage 
(especially in North Malabar} tends to surround the occa- 
sion of first co-habitation with more or less elaborate 
ceremonial.' 11 

How the Nambudri Brahmans came to settle in Mala- Nambudris. 
bar is a matter for antiquarians. But the tradition is 
that Parasurama, the first King of Malabar, introduced 
Brahmans into his Kingdom and gave them lands therein. 

The Nambudris of the present day are supposed to be 
the descendants of the original settlers. The latter 
certainly came from the same Aryan stock of Brahmans 
one finds in other parts of India, but their descendants 
having been segregated from the original stock and isolated 
in Malabar for some centuries, adopted the customs and 
usages of the surrounding people, i.e. Nairs. These customs 
and usages are at variance with the general principles of 
Hindu law. 

The probable period when Nambudris settled in Mala- , ■ 
bar is a matter of uncertainty. The late Sir Muttusami 
Ayyar, however, thought that the eyent must have 
occurred before the Mitakshara was written, as there is no 
mention of the 8arva»vadhamm form of marriage which 
was then, and still is, recognized in Malabar. The learned 
Judge further said that the emigration must have taken 
plaoe prior to the time of Sankaracharya, the founder of 

V » 

1 Mai. Mar. Comma. Report pp, pp. 122*125 (7th Rdn.), 

21-24. See also Mayae’s H. lu 
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the Adwaita or non-dtialistic Vedic philosophy. For, Sir 
Muttusami Ayyar said “ that it is in evidence that the 
acharam or practices of Nambudris are believed to have 
been regulated by him.” And the great Sankaracharya 
is said to have lived about the fifth or seventh century. 
After referring to other “ internal evidence, ” as he styles 
these facts, Sir Muttusami Ayyar comes to the conclusion 
that Nambudris must have settled in Malabar more than 
1200 or 1500 years ago. 1 Mr. Logan is of opinion that 
“Nambudris entered and settled in Malabar in large 
numbers and as an organized body precisely at the time 
(end of seventh and first-half of eighth century) when the 
extinction of Perumal’s authority was for the first time 
menaced by the Western Chalukiyas.”‘ 

“Whether the first migration was in the seventh century 
or several centuries before it," says Sir Muttusami Ayyar, 
“there is enough to show that the personal law which 
they carried with them is not Hindu law as expounded 
by the authors of the Mitakshara, Smriti Ohandrika, and 
Madhavya, but ancient Hindu law as it was probably 
understood and followed about the commencement of the 
Christian era.”* 

The usages of Nambudris differ on some important 
points from those of Brahmans in other Provinces. The 
principal and permanent variations are detailed in E. I. 

Nambudri v. E. I. Krisknau Nambudri * These 
are 

(i) The eldest son is alone permitted to marry, the 

junior sons being allowed to consort with 

Sudra females. 

(ii) A girl attaining puberty without having con- 

tracted marriage does not forfeit her caste. 


1 Vamiwm v. The Secretary of the Ancient Malabar Tenures. 
of Mate for India, 11 Mad. 157 p. Appendix I. 

180 (1887). • 11 Mad. 167 p. 181. 

* Logan's Reports on tbe Mature * 7 Mad. 8 p. 16, (1883). - 
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(iii) Marriage may take place before as well as 

after a girl has attained puberty. 

(iv) Marriage takes place not immediately but about 
■ two years after the completion of the stage of 

studentship marked by the performance of the 
ceremony of samavarthana. 

(v) A boy on whom the ceremony of upanayana or 

investiture with the thread has been performed 
may be adopted. 

(vi) Division cannot be enforced. 

Nambudris are not governed by the ordinary Hindu 
law in respect of the management and alienation of their 
family property. " Their customs in the management and 
assignment of property do not differ from the customs of 
Nairs. Impartibility is the rule, and the eldest member 
is the manager. The eldest member in a Nambudri family, 
like the eldest member in a Nair family, is called the 
karnavan . 1 The management does not descend from father 
to son, but invariably devolves on the senior male member 
however remotely connected, even though the deceased 
manager may have left adult sons competent to enter 
upon the management. The only difference between a 
Nambudri illam and a Nair tarmd is, that in the former 
the offspring of the marriage and the married woman 
become members of the husband's illam, while the 
children of a Nair woman become members of her own 
tarmd. The self-acquired property left undisposed of by 
a deceased junior male member does not descend to his 
son, but following the custom of the, Nair larwad it 
lapses to the illam.”* 

Nambudri Brahmans are governed by Hindu law as 
modified by special customs adopted by them since their 
settlement in Malabar. Among them succession is traced 
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1 NambUan Nambudri v. Nam- 1 NUakandan v. Madhavan, 10 
h ! tan Nambudri, 2 Mad. H, C. B. ’ Mad. 9 p. 11 (1886). 

110(1864). 
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through males and property passes from father to son, 
whereas, among Nairs, succession is traced through 
females and property descends from mother to daughter. 
Thus the mode . of tracing succession and devolution of 
property are in accordance with Hindu law and contrary 
to Marwnakkatayam usage. 1 

In a very lengthy and learned judgment in the 
Vasudevan’s case, the learned Judges have drawn a graphic 
picture of the distinguishing shades of difference between 
Nambudri and Nair customs and usages. As these are very 
interesting and instructive we cannot do better than giving 
them in extenso in their Lordships’ language : — “ Again, 
legal marriage is the basis of the law of succession among 
Nambudris as among Brahmans of the East Coast, while 
among Nairs there is no recognized connection betweeu 
marriage and inheritance. Thus, the notion of paternal rela- 
tion founded upon legal marriage as the cause of inheritance 
obtains both under Hindu law and among Nambudri 
Brahmans. Further, a Nambudri woman, in common 
with a Brahman on this side of the gh&ts, takes her 
husbaud's goiram upon her marriage and passes into his 
family from that of her father, and perpetual widowhood 
and incapacity to re-marry on her husband’s death are 
the incidents of marriage both among Nambudris and 
Brahmans of the East Coast. But among Nairs a woman 
continues through life to belong to the family in which 
she is born, and the sexual relation which she forms, 
or her so-called marriage, operates in law neither to 
give her the domicile of her husband nor to create a 
disability in her either to re-marry or to put an end to 
her marriage at her pleasure during her first husband's 
life. Moreover, the same rule of collateral succession 
obtains both among Nambudri Brahmans and other 
Brahmans in Southern India. Among the former, 


1 Vasudevan v. The Secretary of (1887). 
State for India, 11 Mad. 167 p, 160. 
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dayadies or distant kinsmen are divided into those who 
have ten and three days' impurity or pollution, and among 
the latter, such kinsmen are classified as gotraja 
sapindas and samanodakas , the sapinda and the sctma* 
nodaka relationship being severally the cause oE ten and 
three days' impurity or pollution, arising from the birth 
or death of any one so related. Moreover, Nambudris 
and Brahmans on the East Coast recognize alike the 
authority of the Vedas and of Smritis, and they have 
faith in the religious efficacy of ceremonial observances 
and of funeral and annual obsequies. We may also 
refer to the ceremony of investiture or upanayanam 
and to the notion of second birth as common to both* 
The view, therefore) that when Nambudris settled in 
Malabar they carried their personal law with them, 
though they changed it in some respects after their 
settlement on the West Coast, is supported not only by 
the foregoing facts, but also by the fact that golrams 
of Nambudri Brahmans are said to be the same as those 
of Brahmans on the East Coast, indicating thereby common 
descent from the same original ancestors. It was observed 
by the Privy Council in Rutcheputty I)ntl Jha v. Rajunder 
N arain Rao , l that when a class of Hindus migrates from 
one place to another and retains ancient religion, the 
presumption is, unless the contrary is shown, that they 
carried their personal law with them to the new settle- 
ment. There is, therefore, sufficient foundation for the, 
opinion of the Judge that Nambudris are governed prima 
facie by Hindu law ; but it must be remembered that the 
personal law which they presumably carried with them 
was the Hindu law as received by Brahmans at the time 
of their settlement in Malabar, and that it is not the 
Hindu law as modified by customs which have since come 
into prevalence among Brahmans on the East Coast. For 
instance, the form of mayriage called the sarvaevadhanam 

\ 2 Moo. I. A. 132 <1839). 

54 
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marriage, which is referable to the ancient Hindu law of 
putrika putra , or of the appointed daughter and her son, 
is still in force among Nambudris as a mode of affiliation, 
though it is obsolete on this Coast. Another qualification 
with which Hindu law should be applied to Nambudris 
consists in their adoption of the territorial law or the 
usage of Nairs in several respects subsequent to their 
settlement in Malabar. Under Hindu law, both ancient 
and modem, partibility is an incident of ordinary Hindu 
property, coparcenary depending for its continuance upon 
the mutual consent of co-sharers ; but among Nambudris, 
as among Nairs, family property is not liable to be divided 
at the instance of any one of the coparceners. Again, 
self -acquired property merges, on the death of the person 
acquiring it, into family property as is the case among 
Nairs. It appears further that the senior male, in point 
of age, is entitled to management in preference to the 
representative of the senior branch. We may also mention 
that among Nambudris, the eldest brother alone usually 
marries, and the others, as is the case, among Nairs, consort 
with Nair women otherwise than with the sanction of 
marriage. Having regard to the evidence on both sides, 
the conclusion we come to is, that Nambudris are governed 
by Hindu law, except so far as it is shown to have been 
modified by usage or custom having the force of law, the 
probable origin of the special usage being either some doctrine 
of Hindu law as it stood at the date of the settlement, 
though now obsolete, or some Marnmakhatayam usage , 01 
* * * * * * 

“ Again, a Brahman woman becomes an outcaste on 
the East Coast by not marrying at all, or by marrying 
after she attains her maturity ; but in Nambudri Mams * 
women marry after they attain their maturity, and some 


1 Vamdevan v. The Secretary of Muttusami Ayyar J. 

State for India, II Mad. pp. 160- 2 Illam is a Brahman’s house. 

163 (1887) per Collins C. J., and It is also called Mam. 
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never marry at all. Further, the adoption of a son as the 
son of two fathers, or in dwyamuskyayana form, is obsolete 
on this Coast, and, according to the evidence taken on 
Commission in Travancore and Cochin, it is the ordinary 
form of adoption recognized iu Malabar. Further, on the 
East Coast, no Hindu widow is competent to adopt in the 
absence of express authority either from her husband or his 
sapindas ; but, according to the evidence taken in Travan- 
core, the Nambudri widow has an implied authority to 
adopt in the absence of express prohibition .” 1 

A Hindu widow cannot alienate or, rather, has but 
restricted powers of alienation. “ According to Nair usage, 
however, women have no doubt full ownership when they 
are the sole members of their tarwads ; but the system of 
law under which they have such ownership is essentially 
distinct from Hindu law. The status and the usage of 
Nambudri women in other respects are anything but similar 
to those of the Nair females. The restriction on the 
disposing power of a Hindu widow is the outcome of her 
status as widow and the austere life prescribed for her by her 
religion and of the text that Hindu property was designed 
for religious sacrifices and spiritual purposes. The religion 
and status of Nambudri widows are substantially the same, 
whilst widowhood and its peculiar religious obligations 
in the form in which they are recognized among Nam- 
budris are wholly unknown to Nairs. It is, therefore, 
antecedently improbable that Nambudri women should have, 
adopted Nair usage in respect of the power of disposition 
only, notwithstanding their custom as to widowhood and 
its religious obligations/* 

There are three different forms of affiliation prevalent 
among Nambudris, viz., adoption, appointment, and sarvas- 
tadhamm, The last two are peculiar to Nambudris, while the 
first is common to Nambudris and Nairs. In three differ- 

Ibid pp. 166-167. See also * Ibid p. 168. 
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ent ways, again, an adoption may be made: first, 
adoption by ten hands or pattukayyal datta,\>e, y by the hands 
of adopters (male and female), the adoptee and adoptee’s 
parents or guardians ; secondly , adoption by chamatha , i % e % 
by burning a pan of sacred grass; and thirdly, adoption 
by merely taking into the family. This form is usually 
resorted to by Brahman widows and Nairs in order to 
perpetuate the family, when it is in danger of being extinct . 1 

The person adopted must be of the same tribe as the 
adopter. There is no limit as to age. The adoption of a 
sisters son by Nambudris is sanctioned by the customary 
law of Malabar . 2 * People following Manmahkaiayam 
should adopt a female, but, generally, a male also is 
adopted with her. Where a Nambudri family following 
Marumdkkatayam omitted to adopt a female, it was held 
that such omission did not invalidate the adoption . 8 

Both Messrs. Wigram and Ramchundra Ayyar 4 * refer to 
the appointment of an heir as an act of adoption and akin 
to the hilima form of adoption in force in the Mithila 
country. It takes place without uny ceremony. A Nambudri 
widow, or antharjanam as she is usually designated, is at 
liberty to appoint an heir in order to perpetuate her illam 
in the absence of dayadies with ten or three days' pollution . 1 
There is no limit as to the age of the person appointed. A 
married man with children is eligible for appointment. 
He must be of the same caste as his adoptive mother. 
Whether in such appointment of heir it is necessary to 
direct that he should marry for the illam to which he is 
appointed as heir is doubtful . 6 * 


1 Wigram^ Malabar Law k Cus- 

tom. Ramchundra Ayyar 1 s Malabar 

Law and Custom. 

8 A?. I, Vuhnu Nambudri v. E. 

I Kruhnan Nambudri 7 Mad, 3 

(FJB.) [1883j. 

1 Subramanyan v. Parmmm - 

ram 11 Mad, 116 (1887), 


4 Bee Wigram’s Malabar Law 
and Custom, Chap. I. Ram- 
chundra Ayyar’s Malabar Law and 
Custom, Chap, VI. 

8 Vamdevanj , The Secretary of 
State for India 11 Mad. 157 
(1887). 
g Ibid. 
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The mvasvadhanam form of affiliation is peculiar to 
Nambudris in Malabar. It closely resembles, if it is not 
identical, with what is called pufrika-karanam, or putrika 
putra, among other classes of Hindus. The object is to 
raise up issue to a father whose line is about to be extinct 
and to place the son to be begotten from a daughter in the 
place of a real son . 1 * * This custom is very likely a survival 
of the obsolete practice of constituting as heir, the son of 
an appointed daughter* The effect of the custom is to 
introduce the son into the ill am, to confer on him the status 
of a son in respect of the property of the illam, coupled with 
the obligation of managing, or assisting in the management 
of the estate and of supporting the family . 8 Sir Muttusami 
Ayyar says: “The legal import of a sarvasvadhanaw 
marriage is nothing more than the adoption of a daughter’s 
son as the son of her father by anticipating at the time of 
the marriage, coupled with a condition that she should retain 
the status of her father’s illam in spite of her marriage. 
Till the birth of a son her status in the family is that 
of an unmarried daughter ; the relation of marriage was 
ignored as a jural relation for purposes of inheritance in 
connection with the illam ,” 4 * 

The formula used at the marriage is : “I give unto thee 
this virgin, who has no brother, decked with ornaments. 
The son who may be born of her shall be my son.” Thus 
the first born son of the marriage becomes the son of the 
father. Nambudris trace this kind of marriage to Hindu 
law, and the text of Vasistha,* which is adopted as the 
formula to be solemnly pronounced during the marriage, 
discloses a connection between the usage and the ancient 
Smriti law. But the form of marriage is unknown on the 
East Coast, nor is it recognized as a mode of affiliation. 

1 Kumar m v. Namyamm , 9 (1882). 

Mad. 260 p. 264 (1886). 4 Agnithrayan v, Itticheri 4 

* Malabar Law and Customs, 5, # Mad. L. J. 303* 

• Keshma Tharaganv. Mndran * Chap. VI, 12* 

Nmbudri 5 Mad. 259 p. 260 


Sarmsva 

dhanam. 
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By mvasvadhanam marriage the property of the wife 
does not pass to her husband. He may hold his wife's 
property in trust for the children to be born of the 
marriage. If the wife dies without issue, or if there be no 
issue of the marriage, the. property reverts to the illam of 
his wife's father. The husband, notwithstanding this 
survasvadhanam marriage, remains a member of his natural 
family . 1 * * 

With reference to the observation in the above 
passage viz., that if the wife dies without issue the property 
reverts to the illam of his wife's father, we should note 
that it is merely an obiter dictum. The point was fully 
discussed in a very recent case, where it was held, that 
whether the interest of the son-in-law divests on the wife 
dying without issue was not concluded by authority.® 

As to the right of the son born of mvasvadhanam 
marriage, he unquestionably inherits the property of his 
maternal grandfather, to whom he stands in the position 
of an adopted son. But, as to his right to inherit in the 
family of his natural father, it is settled now that he 
possesses none so long as other heirs exist.® 

According to the custom prevailing amongst Nambudris 
in Malabar a person may be introduced into an illam 
to perpetuate its existence. Such person becomes a member 
of the illam and is primd facie entitled to hold the pro- 
perty held by the illam as trustee as well as to enjoy the 
property held by the illam as its own . 4 The practice of 
illatam* is generally resorted to by a person who has no 
male issue and requires assistance in the management of 
his family property. The power may be exercised by a man 

1 Kumaran v, Narayanan 9 Mad. 200 ti880). 

Mad. 260 (1886). See also Vasu- 4 Kmhamn v. V am derail 1 Mad. 
devan v. Secretary of State for 297 (1884); see also T. M, M.N* 
India 11 Mad. 167 p. 164 Nambudripad v. P. M, T. Nam * 
(1887). budripad Mad. Dices, p. 125 (1865). 

1 A, L, Amm v, J P. T.t 5 Mata, a bride's father having 
Nambudri 25Mad, 662 (1901). no son and adopting his son-in- 

1 Kumar m v. Narayanan, 9 law. Vide Wilton's Glossary. 
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who at the time has no son, though he may have more 
than one daughter and whether or not his hope of having 
male issue be extinct. But it is not clear whether the 
affiliation is effected by the mere introduction of a stranger 
into the family or if it requires for its completion marriage 
with a daughter. Nor is it clear whether, if the father 
be dead, the right may be exercised by a surviving 
paternal grandfather. For the purpose of succession the 
illatam son-in-law stands in the place of a son and, in com- 
petition with natural born sons, he takes an equal share. 
As to his right to inherit the property of his natural father 
or to demand partition in the life-time of his father-in-law, 
nothing is definitely settled. It is not safe to consider 
that the affiliation is, in any other respect, analogous to 
Hindu adoption, save in the circumstance that the illatam 
is regarded as a member of the family into which he is 
admitted . 1 

In Chenehamnia v. Suhbayc? an issue was raised as to 
whether there could be coparcenary between an adopted 
son and illatam son-in-law, but, no evidence being 
produced, it was held, in the absence of proof, that the 
right of survivorship is an incident of custom, and can- 
not be treated as suggested. The decision of Scotland C. J., 
and Innes J., in an unreported case , 3 is no doubt in conflict 
with the later decisions, but no evidence was taken in that 
case, and it was inferred that there was coparcenary, because 
the illatam custom was a mode of affiliation. We think 
it is not safe to attach to the usage all the incidents of 
adoption without specific evidence . 4 

A sonless person having introduced into the family 
an illatam son-in-law can subsequently adopt. Although 
an illatam son-in-law and a son adopted into the same 

' Ha numantiini ma v. Rani varapu Swbba Reddi. Appeal No. 

Reddi, 4 Mad. 272 p. 283 (1880). , 103 of 1868. 

* 9 Mad. 114 (1885). 4 Malta Reddi v. Padmamma 

' Mnjmr Ademma v. Dhama- 17 Mad. 48 (1892). 
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family may live in coramensality, neither they nor 
their descendants can, in the absence of proof of 
custom, be treated as Hindu coparceners having the 
right of survivorship . 1 * The question as to whether 
an illatam son-in-law can demand partition from his 
father-in-law is not a pure question of law, but one that 
depends upon custom and can only be determined upon 
evidence.* 

The custom of illatam obtains among the Motali, Kapu 
or Reddi caste in the districts of Bellary and Kurnool . 3 * 
The illatam son-in law does not thereby lose bis rights of 
succession to the estate of his natural '.father’s divided 
brother* There is no evidence that the custom of ilWlam 
exists among the Kondarazu caste of the Vizagapatam 
district.' 

The right of the eldest member of a Numbudri family 
to manage the property as karnavan is absolute. Where 
a junior member has in fact managed it, this is presumed 
to have been with the eldest member's permission, and the 
latter may at any time interfere and take the actual con- 
trol . 5 * » 

A Numbudri widow, who is the sole surviving member 
of her HI am, is not at liberty td alienate the property of 
the Mam at her pleasure . 7 According to custom she 
can adopt or appoint an heir in order to perpetuate her 
ill am in the absence of dayadies with ten or three days' 
pollution . 8 


1 Chneehamma v, Subbaya 9 

Mad. 114 (1885). 

8 Chinna Obayya v. Sum Reddi 

21 Mad. 226.(1897). 

* Jffdnnmadanma v. Raid 

Reddi 4 Mad. 273 (1880). 

* Skoda- Datamini Reddi f, 

Sivada Pern Reddi \ 6 Mad 267 
(1882). 


6 Naradimha Razn v, Veerabha • 
dm Ram, 17Mad. 287(1893) 

,J Nambiatan KambvtUn v, 
NamMatan Nambudiri , 2 Mad. 
H.C.R, 110(1864). 

7 Vamdemn v. The Secret ary <lf 
State for India , 11 Mad. 157 (1887). 

* Ibid. 
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Under the Hindu law, the father has a share in 
family property which may be severed by partition and 
which descends on his death to his sons. The obligation of 
the sons to discharge the father's debts is incidental to the 
heritage. For discharge of debts, other than debts incurred 
for immoral purposes, the interest of the son in the 
family property may be sold. Bnt among Nambudris, 
neither the father nor the son has any definite share in 
family property which may be made available for the 
father’s debt. The property is joint and indivisible and 
belongs to the whole family. Sons are not liable for a decree 
against the father. The principle of Hindu law, which 
imposes a duty on a son to pay his father’s debt, con- 
tracted for purposes, neither illegal nor immoral, is not 
applicable to the Nambudris, and Mussads (a class of 
Nambudris). 

• Among the Nambudris the rule in respect* of devo- 
lution of self-acquired property is not quite clear. There 
is no definite ruling of the High Court on this point. The 
decision in Kalla ti Kunju Melton v. Palai Erroclta Me non' 
has settled the law in so far as Nair tarwark are concerned. 
There the Court said ; “ It is unquestionably the law of 
Malabar that all acquisitions of any member of a family 
undisposed of at his death form part of the family pro- 
perty, but they do not go to the nephews of the acquirer, 
but fall, as all other property does, to the management 
of the eldest surviving male.” In Fasndevan v. The Secre- 
tary of State for India* the learned Judges in discussing 
certain questions regarding the personal law of Nam- 
budris observed that among them “ self-acquired property 
merges on the death of the person acquiring it in family 
property as in the case among Nairs.” This observation 
however cannot be looked on as anything more than a 
mere obiter dictum, as no question as to the self-acquisitions 
of Nambudris was then before the Court. 

' 2 Mad. 1I.C.R. 162 (1864). 
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The decision in A. L, Amma v. P, T. Ncnnbudvi 1 did 
not advance the matter any further. Their Lordships 
after referring to Vasuiievan’s ease, as mentioned above, 
went on to observe as follows: — “The course of the 
decisions being as now set forth, we should certainly not 
be prepared to hold that it is not opeu to the appellants to 
contend that the self-acquisition of Sankaran Nambudri 
passed on his death to his own immediate heirs and not 
to his illam if this contention had been raised either before 
the Court of first instance or the lower Appellate Court, 
From the records, however, it is clear that this plea was 
never even suggested till this case came before us on second 
appeal. Such being the case we must refuse to refer this' 
point, as we have been requested to do, to the lower Courts 
for inquiry and decision.” 

A tarwad is a body of persons witli community of 
property and the common right of the eldest to succeed to 
the management of it. 4 Sir Muttusami Ayyar, the Pre- 
sident of the Malabar Marriage Commission of 1891, added 
a Memorandum to the reportof the Commission. We quote 
from it the following very clear and concise description of 
a tarwad : — “ In its simplest form a tarwad, or marumakka • 
tayam family, consists of a mother and her children living 
together with the maternal uncle as their karnavan. In 
its complex form it consists of several mothers and their 
children or their descendants in the female line, all ti-acimr 
• their descent from a common female ancestor, and living 
together as a joint family, iu subjection to the power, 
aud under the guidance and control of the senior male for 
the time being, as its head or representative. The link of 
relationship is descent from a common female ancestor, 
and the bond of family union is subjection to a common 
karnavan. The notion of tarwad property is that the entire 
family is its owner, that it is impartible except by com* 

1 25 Mud. M2. (1901). v. i 57. Chenen Nayar, C Mad. H.C.H, 

'* EmmhapaUi Ko raj/e h .Vai/itr 111 p 413 (1871) per Holloway 
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mon consent, ami that each individual member is entitled 
to be maintained in his or her tarwad home and to the 
fruits of joint beneficial enjoyment. The joint family is 
called a tarwad and each of the mothers and her children 
and descendants in the female line constituting the tarwad 
is called a laivali , or the line of a single mother. * * * It 
is noteworthy that the relation of husband and wife or of 
father and child is not inherent in the conception of a 
marumakkatagam family. In cases in which a Nair woman 
resides with her husband, it is still considered to he in 
accordance with immemorial usage to send her hack to her 
own tarwad immediately after, or very shortly after, his 
death, and not to remove his corpse for cremation until 
she is first sent away. The person that begot a child on 
a marumakkatagam female was originally regarded as a 
casual visitor, and the sexual relation depended for its 
continuance on mutual consent .” 1 

The senior male member of a tarwad is called the Kanmran. 
karnavan . He is not a mere trustee but bears the closest 
resemblance to the father of a Hindu family . 8 His posi- 
tion, rights and obligations have been the subject of 
various decisions . 8 We quote the following from the 
judgment in the case of Yaranakot N. Nambnri v. V, N, 

Namhtri* : — “ Under Malabar law, the eldest male member 
of the tarwad is the karnavan. In him is vested actually 
(though in theory in the females) all the property, move- 
able and immoveable, belonging to the tarwad . It is his % 
right and duty to manage alone the property of the 
tarwad , to take care of it, to invest it in his own name 
(if it be moveable) either on loans oil tanom 6 or other 
security, or by purchasing in his own name lands, and to 

! The above is quoted in Th/rv - Tttaup 'Rrriet/nnan, 1 Mad. 153 

tlupalli Unman Me non v. (1876). 

Variangatfil PalUwri Raman 1 See Norton’s Leading Cases, 

Mmnu 24 Mad. 73 p. 76 (P.c.l • Part 1 pp. 210-212. 

11900]: s.c. 27 1 A. 231. 4 2 Mad. 328 p. 230 (1880). 

1 tiratanni Revil'd mum v * Sort of a usufructuary mortgage. 
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receive tire rents of lands. He can also grant the land on 
kauom by his own act or on oili mortgage. He is not 
accountable to any member of the tarwad in respect of the 
income of it, nor can a suit be maintained for an account 
of the Ianoad property in the absence of fraud on his part. 
He is entitled in his own name to sue for the purpose 
of recovering or protecting property of the tarwad. None 
of his acts in relation to the above matters can be legally 
questioned by the tarwad if he has acted bom fide. If 
any of his acts have been done mala fide they can be 
questioned by the members of the Ianoad, and he may be 
removed for mala fides in his acts, or for incoropetency to 
jnanage and other causes. He is interested in the property 
of the tarwad, as a member of it, to the same extent as 
each of the other members, All the members, including 
the kantavan, are entitled to maintenance out of the 
tarwad property. His management may not be as prudent 
or beneficial as that of another manager would be, but, 
unless he acts mala fide, or with recklessness or utter 
incompetency, he cannot be removed from such manage- 
ment. Almost the only restraint on him in such 
management is that he cannot alienate the lands of the 
tarwad except with the assent of the senior anandravan, 
or, in certain circumstances, of others of the anandravan. 

“ In theory, no doubt, property is, according to Malabar 
usage and law, derived through and from the female 
members, and, in this view, all the rest of the tarwad 
claim under them. But in practice the property is ac- 
quired and possessed by, and in the name of, the karnavan 
for the time being by his own independent act. All the 
other members claim through him and are bound by his 
acts (save as to alienations as above explained 

Though a karnavan seems to possess large powers in 
respect of a tarwad, these powers are essentially limited 
to its management. He cannot apparently alienate the 
family property without the consent of the other members 
of the family ( anandravam), although an unreasonable 
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anti wrong headed opposition may probably be overruled. 1 
The ordinary powers of a kamavan can be restricted by a 
family agreement to which be is a party, and if, in breach 
of such agreement, the kamavan makes an alienation to 
a stranger who has notice of the agreement, the tarwad 
is not bound by the alienation* A decree in a suit., in 
which the kamavan of a Nambudri Warn or a viarnmak- 
katayam tarwad is, in his representative capacity, joined 
as a defendant, and which he honestly defends, is binding 
on the other members of the family not actually made 
parties.® A kamavan singly may create an otti mortgage 
for proper reasons and raise money for the family. 4 

As a kamavan is not a mere trustee, the rules of Courts 
of Equity as to the necessity of making cestui que trusts, 
parties to suits against trustees by strangers do not apply 
to the case of a kamavan and the members of the tarwad .* 
As the members of a tarwad claim under a kamavan they 
sue as such within the meaning of Explanation 5 of section 
13 C. P. C. (old Act). A decree against a kamavan of a 
Malabar tarwad, as such, is binding upon the members of 
that tarwad, though they may not be parties to the suit, in 
the absence of fraud or collusion.® 

It is open to a kamavan of a tarwad to renounce his 
right to manage the tarwad affairs. 7 Though he has the 
power, unless specially limited by family usage or agree- 
ment, to himself manage the trust property of the tarwad, 
he has no inherent right, as kamavan, to appoint another 

to take his place as such trustee. 8 If he appoints a junior 

anandravan as liis - agent to manage part of the tarwad 

' Vide 24 Mail. 73 p. 80. * V. tf, Nambnvi v. V. -V. Nam- 

* Kanm PMarodi v. Komhi hurt, 2 Mad. 328 (1880). 

dehen, 8 Mad. 381 (1883). * Ibid. See also Snbramanyan 

* Vatndevan v. Sanltaram , 20 v. Gnpala, 10 Mad, 223 (188G). 

Mad. 129 (r.B.) [1896]. » K. P. V . Tarazhi v. Karaya • 

* Edathi Itii v. Kopashon , nan, 28 Mad. 182 (1904). 

A’ayar, l Mad. H. C, R. 122 * Kan nan, v. Pazhaniandi , 24 

i l862 V Mad. 438 (1901). 
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property, collect rents, &c , he can, on behalf of the larwad 
family, revoke this authority at any time and take the 
management into his own hands . 1 An individual member 
of a larwad has no right to claim an account from the 
karnavan 2 * 

A Court has no power to confer on karnavan larger 
powers than those sanctioned by usage. If such powers 
are insufficient to secure to iarwads the full enjoyment of 
their estates, or if they are so limited as to interpose 
obstacles to the establishment of new industries the exten- 
sion of such powers must be sought from the Legis- 
lature . 8 

Each member of a larwad has a right to succeed 
by seniority to the management of the family properly . 4 
On the extinction of a particular house, the larwad pro- 
perty goes over to other houses traditionally connected but 
long severed in point of rights of property 5 . 

Adoption by In Strange s Manual of Hindu Law the following passage 
a himnmn. occurs ^ relating to adoption by a karnavan : — u On failure of 
the sister's progeny male and female, the head, of the family 
may make adoption. The descent being to the female 
line, the adoption must be of a female /' 6 This right to 
adopt a female is in accordance with the Nair custom and is 
vested in the karnavan or head of the family. His power 
to adopt, so as to make the adopted and their heirs 
members of the larwad , is limited to the extent that, the 
adoption must be made with the consent of other members 
of the tar toad. Where the elder of two brothers, the 
only surviving members of a larwad , adopted, in bis 
capacity of karnavan , four persons to be joint members 
thereof without the consent of the younger brother, it 

1 Gtmndan v, Kannaran, 1 Mad 4 Kunigaratu V. Arrangnden 

351 (1878). 2 Mad. H. C, R. 12 (1861). 

2 Kv ni garni u v Arrnngadcn 2 a Vide E. K, Nag or v. & Ch* 

Mad. H C. R. 12 ((1861). ’ <Nagu>\ 6 Mad. II. C. B. 411 p. 413. 

1 P. P. K. JfajtT v. P. P. K pur Holloway J„ 

//*>, 3 Mad. 169 (1881). ■ Vide Section 403 Idem. 
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was held by the Privy Council that he, the karnavan, could 
not do so, in the absence of a proved custom authorizing 
snch adoption by the karnavan alone. Their Lordships 
said : “such a power may be essential to the preservation 
of the tarwad when the last possible karnavan has been 
reached, but the possession of such a power by any karnavan 
who is not the last surviving head of his tarwad , seems 
to their Lordships to be unnecessary and to be unjust to 
those members of the family who may survive him and 
become Uamavans in their turn, In the absence of proof 
it would be contrary to sound legal principles to hold that 
any such power was conferred by any alleged custom .” 1 

A female is not precluded from managing the affairs 
of her tarwad when there is no male member in her family 
capable of performing the duties of a karnavan * 

We have already said that the position of a karnavan 
is like that of the father of a Hindu family. Like him, 
his situation as head of the family comes to him by birth. 
He should certainly not be removed from his situation except 
on the most cogent grounds. The office is not one conferred 
by trust or contract, but is the offspring of his natural con- 
dition . 3 In considering the question of removing a karnavan , 
the principal point to be remembered is whether such 
removal will benefit the family. Merely that he is unworthy 
ot the position is not enough. It must be satisfactorily shown 
that his conduct is such that he cannot be retained in his 
position without serious risk to the interests of the family. 
In Eravmini Iievivarman v. Ittapn lievivarman the learned 
Judges concluded their judgment with these very significant 
words <f The state of families and property in Malabar 
will always create difficulties. Their solution will not be 
assisted by briuging in the anarchy and insecurity which 

‘ 21, Me non v. \\ p t R. Men on Macl. 223 

Matl - 73 <M>) 1000: s. c 27 , 8 Emramu lktkaman v.lttd- 

A. 281 : S.c, 4 tf.W.tf, 810 pu lievkanmtn, 1 Mad, 153 p. 157 

Submmumjun v. 0 opal a, 10 (1870), 


A female 
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will always follow upon any attempt to weaken the natural 
authority of the harm van,” 1 Where a harnavan was found 
to have made perpetual grants of certain lands belonging to 
his tarwad for other than family purposes, and to have made 
demises of certain other lands belonging to his tarwad for 
unusual periods on no justifiable grounds, it was held that 
that did not constitute sufficient ground for removal of the 
harnavan from his office, his conduct not having been such 
as to show that he could not be retained in the position 
without serious risk to the interests of the family.* The 
grant of a very improvident lease following on a course of 
conduct pursued for some years, in which the interests of 
the tarwad were persistently disregarded, was held to be 
sufficient ground for removing a harnavan from the manage- 
ment of the tarwad property.* 

Junior male members of a tarwad arc called anandra- 
vans, and are entitled to maintenance. Their right to 
maintenance is merely a right to be maintained in the 
family house.* In North Malabar they are entitled to 
receive from the harnavan an allowance for the mainten- 
ance of their consorts and children in the tarwad house.* 
Though the general rule is that an anandmvm cannot 
have separate maintenance, there may be rare exceptions. 
As for instance where the harnavan has been the cause of 
quarrels which necessitated an anandravm leaving the 
family house.' The fact that a member of a Malabar 
tarmd has private means does not affect his right to sub- 
sistence where the income of the tarwad is sufficient to 
provide for all a suitable maintenance ; but when the income 
is insufficient the harnavan must take into consideration 
the private means of each of the othera 7 A harnavan, as a 

' 1 Mart. 153 p. 158. 6 V.V.V.V, Parrathi v. V.V.Y. 

* Ibid, Kamaran Nayar 6 Mad. 341 

* P. P. K. Ilujee v. P. P. K. (1882). 

Hajee, 8 Mad. 169 (1881), approv- * Peru Nayar v. Ayyappan 
log 1 Mad. 158. . Nayar 2 Mart. 282 (1880). 

* Kunujaratu v, Anting a Hett, 2 ’ K. T, K Am v, £. S. V- 

Mart. H. C. U, 12(1864). Kymal 5 Mad. 71 (1887). 
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senior member, enjoys special consideration in the tarwad 
family, but has no higher claim in the enjoyment of the 
income than any other member of the family. The practice 
of awarding one moiety of the net income of the tarwad 
to the karnavan is not authorized by law . 1 

A gift of property to a female and to some or all of her 
children by their father, or the karnavan of the tarwad , has 
not the effect of constituting them into a tarwad by 
themselves. They, however, hold the properties so given 
with the ordinary incidents of tarwad property, and when 
a member dies, his interest passes by survivorship to 
the others and is not available for attachment at the 
instance of a decree-holder.* Property assigned by the males 
of a Nair family for the support of their females is still 
family property and liable as such to be taken in execution 
of a judgment against the karnavan * 

A tarwad is inalienable, unless there be a pressing family 
necessity and that be well established. The assent of the 
senior anandravan to the alienation is some evidence that the 
purpose was a proper one, though that is open to rebuttal . 4 
There is no rule of Malabar law that makes the assent of 
every member of a tarwad necessary to render valid the 
alienation of tarwad property . 8 When the deed of sale is 
signed by the karnavan and the senior anandravan , if sui 
juris, the sale of the property is valid. Such signature is 
primd facie evidence of the assent of the family, and the 
burden of proving their dissent rests on those who allege 
it . 8 


Effect of gift 
of property to 
a female and 
her children. 


Alienation of 
a tarwad . 


1 Narayani v. Oovinda 7 Mad. 
352 (1884). 

1 Koroth Amman Kutti v. 
Perungottil Apjm Nambiar 29 
Mad. 322 (1906). 

1 Parallel Kondi Menon v. Vada- 
herdil Kami Penna 2 Mad, H.C.E. 
41 (1864). 

4 Koyihthp ntenpu ray 'd v. Pit- 
thenpvwjah 3 Mad v H.C.K, 294 

m 


(1867) ; Edathil Itti v. Kopashon 
Nayar r 1 Mad. H, 0. R. 123 (1862); 
see also Wigram’s Malabar Law 
and Customs p. 52. 

8 Katliyam v. Karayana 9 Mad. 
266 (1885). 

9 Kondi Menon v. Sranginrea • 
gatta Ahanmada 1 Mad. H.C.R 
248 (1862). 
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Office ol In Alpnalammal v. Tenkai aramayy an 1 * * it has been held 

digSty of ^at wotaen are n °t entitled to succeed to the office of 

females. karnam though they have been, and sometimes are, allowed 

to fill the office nominally. Their sex has been regarded as 
incapacitating them from the office.* The office of karnam 
is hereditary and cannot be transferred by a deed of gift, 
fora karnam cannot confer the office upon another without 
assuming the authority of the proprietor of the district or 
the ruling power, and without doing injury to his posterity.* 

Taverai. The word taverai literally means children of the same 

mother, but has several distinct meanings in Malabar. 
In its secondary sense the term refers to a branch of the 
family having separate possession of a portion of the family 
property for convenience of enjoyment without prejudice 
to the unity, tanoad interest, or to the general control of 
the tanoad karnavan. The term includes also a branch 
holding self-acquired property. If the tanoad is broken up 
by partition made by common consent each branch is called 
a new or branch tanoad , and the divided kinsmen are called 
attaladakkan, or reversionary heirs . 4 

Families becoming very numerous have often split iuto 
various branches and have, in fact, become new families, 
In the language of the people “there is community of purity 
and impurity between them, but no community of property.” 
In one sense of the word people so related are still of the 
* same tarmd ; in the only sense with which Courts of 
Justice are concerned, people so related are not of the same 
tarmd. Where there are several houses bearing the same 
original name, but with an addition, and there is no evi- 

1 Mad.^Decis. p. 83 (1844). Comctamookala Swranxe, (Case 1 

* See also Venkataratnamma v, of 1819) 1 Mad. Decis. 214 : S.C. 

Rammujatami 2 Mad. 312 (1880) ; Morley’s Digest Vol. I. p. 397. 
Chaniroma v. Venhatraju 10 * Vide Sir Muttusami Ayyar’s 

Mad. 226 (1887). Memorandum to Malabar Marriage 

* Diggavelly Parummah, r, Commission of 1891, 
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dence of the passing of a member of one house to another ; 
there is the strongest ground for concluding that separation 
has taken place . 1 * * 

In the families of the Princes, all the houses have 
separate property and the senior in age of all the houses 
succeeds to the royalty with the property specially devoted 
to it. This mode of succession may be regarded as rather due 
to public than to private law. Private families have some- 
times adopted the same customs, but there is the strongest 
presumption against the truth of this in the case of a 
private family.* 

Where an attempt is made to set up a family rule 
and more specially by contract, excluding the karnavan 
from all management of the property, although the senior 
of the houses invariably becomes karnavan, such an attempt 
can scarcely succeed. The presumption of the unity and of 
the existence of the ordinary rule is too strong . 8 A 
member of a tarwad divided into taverais with separate 
dwelling houses may claim to be maintained by the 
karnavan in the house of the lavcrai to which he or she 
belongs . 4 


As we have already said Tiyans and Tiyars of South 
Malabar, and Thiyyas of Calicut, like Nambudris, follow 
the Makkatayam rule of inheritance. They must not be 
taken to be governed by the Hindu law pure and simple. 
Their usages with regard to divorce, re-marriage and 
inheritance arc not entirely in accordance with the Hindu 
law, though the succession of sons obtains among them. 
A brother succeeds' to the self-acquired property of his 
deceased brother in preference to the widow of the latter.* 
Among Tiyans, compulsory partition cannot be effected at 


Tiyans, 
Tiyars, Jcc. 


1 A'. K. Naytir v. E Ch. Nayar * Ch. A. N, jParavadi v. Ch, 

6 Mad. H.C.R 411 (1871). Ch. Nambiar 4 Mad. 169 (1881). 

’Ibid. * * llarichan v, Perachi, 16 Mad. 

' Ibid. 281 (1892). 
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the will of one member of the tarwad. 1 * * * * * On the death . 
of a Tiyan of South Malabar, his mother, widow and 
daughter are entitled to succeed to his property (acquired 
by himself and his father) in preference to his father’s 
divided brothers.* Among the Thiyyas of Calicut the 
widow of a deceased owner is a preferential heir to 
his mother.* Iluvans of the Palghat taluq also follow 
the Makkatayam law of inheritance. In their community 
partition is almost of universal prevalence. It is compul- 
sory rather than dependent on mutual consent. The 
Iluvans have long separated themselves from the Tiyans 
and treated themselves as a separate class. Conse- 
quently the ruling in Raman Menon v. Chathunni 4 can- 
not be taken to govern them as to partibility, even assum- 
ing that at one time Iluvans and Tiyans were of one 
class.* 

Regarding the customs of the Zamorins of Calicut we 
take the following from Vira Rayen v. The Valia Rani * 
and Pttthia Kovilakath Krishnan Raja Avergal v. Pnlhia 
Kovilaknth Sridevi.' 1 The family of the Tamuri Rajahs or 
Zamorins of Calicut comprises three kovilakams or houses — 
the pudia, padinjara and keyake kovilakams. The Zamorins 
are governed by the Marumahkatayam law of inheritance. 
Each kovilakam has its separate estate and the senior lady 
of each, known as the valia thambnratti , is entitled to the 
management of the property belonging to it. There 
are also five sthanoms, or places of dignity, with separate 
properties attached to them, which are enjoyed in succession 
by the senior male members of the kovilakams. These 
are in order of dignity (1) the Zamorin, (2) the Eralpad, 

1 Raman Meium v. Chathimni, . * 17 Mad. 184 (1893). 

17 Mad. 184 (1893). » Vein v. Cham 22 Mad. 297 

* Tmhichi Randan v. Imbichi (1898). 

Penm 19 Mad. 1 (1895). • 8 Mad. 141 (1881). 

• Kmhi Penm v. Chiruda 19 7 12 Mad. 512 (P.O.) [1889]. 

Mad. 440 (1896). 
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3 . 

( 3 ) the Munarpad, (4) the Edatharapad and (5) the 
Nadutharpad. It would seem that, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, there was also a sixth sthanom , 
known as the Ellearadi Tirumapad. 

“ In the management of the properties of the three 
kovilakams, the senior ladies are often assisted by the 
males or rajahs who in time may pass out of the kovilakam 
and attain one of the separate sthanoms. 

“ There are no family names and the s///aB 0 »z-holders 
are distinguished after their deaths by the name of the 
year in which they respectively died. All property acquired 
by the holder of a sthanom, which he has not disposed of in 
his lifetime, or shown an intention to merge in the 
property attached to the sthanom, becomes, on his death, 
the property of the kovilakam in which he was bora. 
The property acquired by any member of the kovilakam 
is, in accordance with the principle recognized in the case 
of the joint Hindu family, presumed to be the common 
property of the kovilakam, unless proof is given that it 
has been acquired otherwise than with the aid of the 
common funds ; and as in other Malabar families, proper- 
ties are sometimes entrusted to the possession of a member, 
who is not by the customary law entitled to their manage- 
ment, either for the purposes of management or as an 
assignment for maintenance. Such arrangements are made 
at the pleasure of the valia thamburatti of the kavilakam, 
who can also at her pleasure resume any properties which 
have been so dealt with. Lastly, it is not an uncommon 
practice that sale-deeds for properties purchased by the 
kavilakam should be taken in the name not of any mem- 
ber of the kovilakam, but of the deity under whose protec- 
tion the kovilakam has assumed to place itself, or in the 
name of agents of the kovilakam. The explanation offered 
of this circumstance is that formerly ladies were averse 
to obtaining deeds of sale in their own names, lest it 
should be supposed they had’ acquired the funds wherewith 
to make the purchases by dishonourable means ; and with 
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Sthanom 

lands, 

whether 

alienable. 


Alyamntana 


respect to purchases in the name of the tutelary deity, 
a more probable reason is suggested that religious scruples 
would interpose additional reasons for preserving it in the 
tar wad.' 1 

In Vira Rayen v. The Valia Rani 1 it was held that, 
according to the custom obtaining in the family of the 
Zamovin Rajahs of Calicut, property acquired by a sthanom- 
holder and not merged by him in the property of his sthanom, 
or otherwise disposed of by him in his lifetime, becomes 
on his death the property of the kavilakam in which 
he was born, and, if found in the possession of a member 
of the kavilakam, it belongs presumably to the kavilakam 
as common property. 

Lands attached to the sthanom of sthanomdars in 
Malabar are, unless the contrary be specifically proved in 
any particular case, liable to alienation and charge, at all 
events for the payment of debts incurred for the conserva- 
tion of the sthanom . Holloway J., said : — “ In the case of 
the Zamorin there are decisions that the property of his 
house is held on terms different to those of others. In his 
case, however, it has never been decided that the property 
attached to his sthanom is not liable for debts incurred for 
its conservation. He stands in a peculiar position, and, 
as has been before pointed out, there is strongest presump- 
tion against any other family having a right to claim 
exception from the general law of the Courts." 1 

The term Alyasantam is composed of two words of 
two different dialects, viz., alya, which is Karnatic, mean- 
ing son-in-law, and santana, which is Sanskrit, meaning 
offspring. It is applied to the system of rules prevailing 
in Canara, regulating succession, which invariably runs 
in the female line as in Malabar. The system is stated to 
have been introduced into Canara about the beginning of 

' 8 Mad. 141 (1881). 1 Mad. 88 (1876). 

* Ch, M, Nair v. K, U, Memon, 
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the thirteenth century. 1 * * * According to Mr. Maync, it is 
said to have been introduced into South Canara by Bhutala 
Pandya in 77 A.D. S The difference between the system of 
Alyasanlo.ua and the system known as Marumakatayani, 
prevailing in Malabar, lies in the fact that in the former 
the doctrine that all rights to property are derived from 
females is more completely and consistently carried out than 
in the latter. Another point of difference is that in Canara 
the management of property vests generally in females 
whereas, in Malabar, the management of a tarwad is com- 
monly held by males. Besides these points of difference 
the two systems governing inheritance prevailing in Mala- 
bar and Canara are similar. 8 

“There is some support,' 1 said Turner O.J., “ for the 
contention that the Alyasantana was not the original law 
of the Hindus in Canara, and although, if it were 
borrowed from the South, it may in many features resemble 
Malabar law, it is not to be assumed that they are on all 
points identical.”* There is so little extant in the form 
of text or decision on the Alyasantana system that the 
Courts have frequently to rely on prevailing custom and 
local usages in determining many doubtful questions of 
right.* But in justice to the school of Alyasantana , we 
should mention that the treatise known as “Bhutala 
Pandya’s Law” is admittedly the best existing authority 
on the Alyasantana system prevailing in Canara, and 
has again and again been recognized as such by the • 
Courts. 6 * 


1 Strange’s Hindu Law, 2nd 
Edn. § lOt ; Chamier’s Land 

Assessment and Landed Tenures 

in Canara Mangalore, pp. 16, 86, 

(1863). 

* Hindu Law and Usage, p. 121. 

Munda Cketti v. Timmajit 

Hensu 1 Mad. H. C. R. 380 p. 383 

(1863), Strange’s Hindu Law, 2nd 


Edn. § 401. 

1 Antamnui v. Kavvri, 7 Mad. 
575 p. 577 (1884). 

i Subbu Hegadi v. Tonga, 4 Mad, 
II. C. R. 196, p. 200 (1869) j 7 
Mad. 575 (1884). 

* Koraga 6 Mad. 374 p. 376 
(1883;. 
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Compulsory 
division of 
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allowed. 


Pattam or 
office of 
dignity is 
indivisible! 


Marriage 
under Alya - 
santana . 


In Canary as we have already said, females in prefer- 
ence to males are recognized as the proprietors of the 
family estate. In the families in Canara, in which inheri- 
tance is governed by the Alyasantana rules, no member of 
the family can claim compulsory division of the family 
property . 1 * * 

The pattam , or office of dignity in a family governed 
by the Alyasantana system, is indivisible^ and whether the 
family be divided or not, the pattam, no special arrange- 
ment having been made about it, descends to the eldest 
male of the surviving members of the family.* 

The marriage relations of the ordinary ~ Alyasantana 
castes of Canara are dealt with in the first eight of the 
sixteen kntalis or rules, subject to the leading Alyasantana 
principle of succession in the female line under which a 
wife and her children have no shave in the inheritance of 
the husband's property . 8 The customary cohabitation of 
the sexes seems to do no more than create a casual 
relation, which the woman may terminate at her pleasure, 
subject, perhaps, to certain conventional restraints among 
the more respectable classes, such as a money payment and 
the control of relations, etc., which may be prescribed as 
a check upon capricious conduct . 4 The cohabitation of a 
man and woman under the Alyasantana law does not 
constitute such a marriage as is intended in those sections 
of the Indian Penal Code which deal with offences against 
marriage. That the Alyamitana law does not recognize 
such cohabitation as marriage appears from the circums- 
tance that it implies no rights of property or of inheri- 
tance . 5 * * 


1 Munda Chetti v. Timmaju questions the correctness of the 

lie mu, 1 Mad. II. 0. It 380 (1803). same quoted in 1 Mad, fl. 0. K. 

1 Timmappu Heggade v. Mu ha- 381 note. 

lingo, Heggade , 4 Mat], II. C. R. 28 1 Kora g a 6 Mad, p. 374, p. 370 

(1868). See also a passage trails- 1 (1883), 

lated from Bhutala Pandya’s work 4 Ibid, 

and quoted in Ibid p. 30, which 5 ibid. 
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A female who is a member of a family governed by 
the Alyasantana system of law, living apart from the family 
with her husband, is not entitled to a separate maintenance 
out of the income of the family property . 1 

The question whether according to the Alyasantana Yajamana. 
usage obtaining in South Canara, it is the senior male or 
female, or only the senior female that is entitled to be the 
yajamana of the family was the subject-matter of decision 
in the case of Devn v. Degi . 2 The Court, after considering 
all the judicial decisions and authoritative writings on the 
point, came to the conclusion that the question was 
still res Integra and it was impossible to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion regarding it without evidence ©f 
usage. Where, by a family arrangement between all the 
members of an Alyasantana family in settlement of 
disputes in the family, it was agreed that the senior male 
for his life should enjoy the possession of the family land 
and protect the females, the senior female, assuming that 
she was de jure yajamana, could not ordinarily revoke 
this arrangement . 8 

In the case of Makalhiga v. Mariyamma the Court 
observed thus : — “Though it was considered not yet settled 
whether the senior female might not exclude the senior 
member of the family from management if he is a male, 
still it was never doubted that the senior member, if a 
female, is entitled to the yajamanaship. It is true that 
females are generally excluded from management in Malabar # 
by reason of their sex, but it is the incident of a special 
usage which has been recognized to obtain in that district. 

As observed by the Judge, the Alyasantana system of 
inheritance as well as the Marnmakkatayam usage has pro- 
bably originated from a type of polyandry which prevailed 
in ancient times, and the natural result of that system 
would lead to the senior female being the yajamana of the 

1 Siibht Hegadi v. Ttmgu, 4 Mad. 1 8 Mad. 353 (1885). 

H. C. R, 196 (1869). 3 Ibid. 

57 
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family : adop- 
tion. 


Self-acquisi- 

tion. 


family. We agree in the opinion of the Judge that the 
practice obtaining in Malabar, whereby females are excluded 
from management, cannot be extended to the Alyasantana 
families in South Canara.'” The senior female of an 
Alyasantana family is primd facie entitled to the yajamana- 
ship ; and, in the absence of a special family custom or a 
binding family arrangement to the contrary, the manage* 
merit of the family affairs by another member is to be 
presumed to be by the sufferance of the yajamana for the 
time being, and it does not preclude the yajamana from 
resuming the management at his or her pleasure at any 
time.* It has been held that such a presumption is legal, 
with reference to a Malabar tarwad , the constitution of 
which is similar to that of an Alyasantana family." 

The Sudder Court in the case of Cotay Hegaday v. 
Manjoo Knmpty 4 held that the last female member of an 
Alyasantana family, having a son, cannot without his 
consent make a valid adoption. In Chamdu v. Snbba* the 
question was whether, if the son suffered from ulcerous 
leprosy, his consent was necessary for the mother to adopt 
a son in his life-time. It was found that there was 
no custom in South Canara excluding lepers either from 
management or from inheritance. Besides, there is no 
reason why a physical infirmity which unfits a man to be 
harnavan should further deprive him of other rights 
attached to the status which he enjoys in the family. The 
question is one of Alyasantana usage. And in the absence 
of any authority warranting such adoption, the Court 
held that the son was entitled to have the adoption set 
aside. 

According to the custom obtaining in South Canara/ 
the self-acquisition of a member devolves on the heirs of 


1 12 Mad. 462 p. 464 (1889). Note ; also 12 Mad. 462 p. 464. 

* MaMinya v, Mariyamma 12 (1889). 

Mad. 462 (1889). * Mad. Deck 188 (1869). 

* See Nambiatan v. 1 Vambiatm * 13 Marl. 209 (1889). 

2 Mad. H C. R 110, Reporter’s 
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the acquirer in his branch. The tarwad has no claim to 
it.* In Kallati Ktinju Menon v. Palat Erracha Menon the 
Court observed : — “ It is unquestionably the law of 
Malabar that all acquisitions of any member of a family 
undisposed of at his death, form part of the family property, 
that they do not go to the nephews of the acquirer, but 
fall, as all other property does, to the management of the 
eldest surviving male."® This decision has been uniformly 
followed by the Courts, and has settled the law in so far ' 
as Nair tarwads are concerned . 9 

The self-acquired property of a member of a Malabar 
tarwad, which, not being disposed of at the death of the 
acquirer, lapses into the property of the tarwad , enures as 
assets of the deceased for the payment of his debts in the 
hands of the members of the tarwad A female who is 
a member of a family governed by the Alyamitam system 
of law, living apart from the family with her husband, is 
not entitled to a separate allowance for maintenance out of 
the income of the family property. The husband is bound 
to maintain his wife out of his self-acquired means so long 
as she continues to live with him.* 

The early history of the Mapillas is not accurately known. 
The termMapillas,or Maplas, literally means mother’s sons . 6 
They are chiefly descendants of Arab settlers and other 
colonists in Malabar. The designation was conferred on 
them because they sprang from the intercourse of foreign 
colonists who were persons unknown. The term was also 
applied to the descendants of the Nestorian Christians . 7 
But it is now confined to Mahomedans. The Mapillas of 
the present day are certainly descendants of converts to 

F Antamna v. Kaveri 7 Mad. Kurnp 4 Mad* 150 (1881). 

675 (1884). s Subbu Hegadi v. Tongu 4 

• 2 Mad. H.C.R. 182, Mad. H.C.R. 196 (1869). 

* Vide 25 Mad. p, 66 6 wherein, 6 From ma mother, and pUla } 

3 Mad. H.c;,R. has been referred to. son. 

4 Ryrappan Nembiar v. Kelu 1 Vide Wilson’s Glossary, 


Mapillas. 
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Islam from various castes of Hindus in Malabar. It is said 
that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Zamorin encouraged their conversion in order to have his 
war-boats manned by Mapillas to fight the Portuguese on 
the seas. They have since increased in number and have 
materially improved their social position. 

Although as a rule succession among them is by sons, 
yet in the Mapilla families residing in North Malabar, 
the inheritance by nephews is observed. Except in matters 
of inheritance they are governed by Mahomedan law. 
Other Mapillas, though professed Moslems, follow either 
the Marnmakka ta yam or Makkatayam system of Malabar. 
Sometimes both the Marumakkatayam system and the 
Mahomedan law may be followed by a Mapilla tarwad. 
As for instance the former system as governing the descent 
of the tarwad property, and the latter as governing the 
self-acquisition of the members of the family. 1 * * 

In North Malabar, if the late owner was governed by 
the Mahomedan law, the presumption would be that the 
law governing the devolution of his estate would be the 
Mahomedan law, notwithstanding that the deceased was, 
through his mother, interested in tarwad property.* 
In Amn v. Pa/Mmma * the property, the devolution 
of which was in question, had belonged to a person who 
was admittedly governed by Mahomedan law. That case 
should not be understood as laying down that in every 
dispute relating to property between Mahomedans in North 
Malabar, even where they are members of a Marumakka- 
tayam tarwad , the devolution of property is to be governed 
by Mahomedan law until the contrary is shown. Where 
the deceased has followed the Marumakkatayam law 
his self-acquired property passes, on his death, to his 
tanoad.* 


1 Byathummu v, jtcidla 15 Mad. , Mvithin 27 Mad. 77 (1908), 

19(1891). • 22 Mad. 494 (1898). 

• Kmhimbi Umma v. Kandy 4 Ibid, 
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In Serumah XJmah v. Palai/ian Pitil Mcmja Coolhy 
Umak 1 * * the parties belonged to a Mapilla family and the 
disputed property was not one the devolution of which was 
governed by any local law or custom. The Privy Council 
said that if it was contended that the succession to it was 
regulated by any special family custom, that custom ought 
to have been alleged and proved with a distinctness and 
certainty. And as such proof was not forthcoming their 
Lordships dismissed the appeal. 

Although the Mapillas in Malabar ordinarily follow 
closely the Hindu custom of holding family property 
undivided, yet as the Mapillas are not subject to the same 
personal law as the Hindus their claims cannot be governed 
by the legal presumption of joint ownership.® 

By the custom of the country the junior male members 
of a Mapilla tarwad governed by the M am makka tayam 
law are entitled to maintenance from the tarwad when 
living in the houses of their consorts and also to a higher 
rate of maintenance when living with their consorts than 
when living as single man. 8 

As to the descent of self-acquired property in a Mapilla 
family, the Madras High Court's decisions are not 
uniform. In Panangatt Unda Pakramar v. Vadakkel Suppi 4 * 
the question was raised and it was found that Mapillas are 
governed in that respect by the ordinary Marumakkatayam 
law as declared in Kallati Kunja Menon v. Palat Erracha 
Menon } Subsequently in Knnhi Pathnmma v. Mama 8 the 
question was raised again, and after inquiry the finding 
was in favour of the deviation from Marumakkatayam law. 
The High Court accepted that finding so far as it 
concerned the particular family and held that there existed 
sufficient evidence of custom. In Illika Pakramar v. Kutti 

1 15 W. R.(p. c.) [1871]. 4 Second Appeal No. 570 of 

* Amvmtti v Kunji Keyi 8 1883, unreported. 

Mad 452 (1885). . ' ■ • 2 Mad. H.C.tt. 162. 

* Ch. 0. Bappan v. Ch Ch. 0 . 6 Appeal No, 126 of 1885, 

Makhi 6 Mad. 259 (1882). unreported. 
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Kmhamed 1 * * the question was discussed but no definite 
conclusion was arrived at. In this case, however, the 
District Judge remanded the case for the trial of the general 
issue as to the mode of devolution of self-acquired' property 
in Marnmalckatayam Mapilla families in North Malabar, 
and ultimately ruled that in Mar u rnakkataya m families the 
self-acquired property of a female descends to her children 
and does not lapse on her death to her tarwad. But the 
High Court held that the order of remand was not in 
accordance with section 556 C.P.O. i^old Act) and that the 
proceedings taken under it were irregular.' 

The Ravuthans of Palghat are generally governed by 
Mahomedan law. ’ In the case of Miraiivi v. V May anna 1 
a claim by the widow and her daughters for their shares 
in the estate of the deceased was opposed by other members 
of the family, who pleaded, inter alia, that according to a 
special custom obtaining among the Ravuthans of that 
part of the country, adopted from Hindu law, females 
are excluded from inheritance if sons or sons’ sons exist. 
In two instances it was proved that women of this class 
had obtained shares under Mahomedan law by suits with- 
out this special custom having been even pleaded against 
them. The High Court held that no valid custom had 
been established by evidence. 

In a case among Mahomedans of Malabar a nephew 
claimed to succeed as heir to his deceased uncle’s estate in 
conformity with certain local usages observed chiefly by the 
Hindus there. But as the nephew failed to prove that such 
custom prevailed in the family, the estate was adjudged 
to the sons of the deceased according to the Mahomedan 
law of inheritance by the Madras Sudder Court. 4 

1 17 Mad. 69(1893). * 8 Mad. 464 (1885). 

* Sec Kunhacha Umm v. Kutti * Case 6 of 1809, 1 Mad, Decif. 

Mammi Hajet 16 Mad. 201 (P, B ) 29 : S.C. Morley’s Digest Vol. I. p. 

[ 1892 ]. 8 46 . 
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In Malabar, when the right to superintend a Mosque 
is in dispute' the Mahomedan law of succession must be 
applied unless a custom to the contrary is proved. Proof 
that the management of most mosques in a certain district 
is in the hands of persons who would inherit under the 
Marimakkatayam law will not warrant a finding of the 
existence of such a custom in such district . 1 * * 

Iladarawara mortgage occurs in Kanara and resembles 
a Welsh mortgage, the mortgagee being in possession 
and taking the rents and profits in lieu of interest, and the 
security carrying a right to redeem but none to foreclose. 
The iladarawara mortgagee pays the Government revenue.* 

A Kanom mortgage is one in which the mortgagee 
holds the land as security. The mortgagee is entitled to the 
possession of the property for a period of twelve years from 
the date of the mortgage. “ A kanom . . . combines in it 
the ingredients of both a simple usufructuary mortgage. 
According to the usage of Malabar it is a mortgage with 
possession for twelve years with a right in the kanomdar 
to appropriate the usufruct in lieu of interest or both 
principal and interest and the jenmi or mortgagor is bound 
under the contract to pay the kanom amount on the 
expiration of twelve years ." 8 A kanom mortgagee does 
not forfeit his right to hold for twelve years from the 
date of the kanom by allowing the porapad or net rent 
to fall into arrears . 4 A kanomdar’ t right to hold for 
twelve years depends on his acting conformably to usage 
and the jenmi’s interest, and is lost if he repudiates the 
jenmi’s title and questions the validity of the kanom.* 

1 R. 1 Zmhi Bin Sheriff v. Ch. * Shaikh Rautan r. Kadangot 

Abdul Aik , 6 Mad.' 103 (1882). Shupan 1 Mad. H.C.R. 112 (1862). 

1 Mailarayay. 8ubharaya Bhut 5 * * Mayavanjari Chumaren v. 

1 Mad H.C.R. 81 npte. Nimini Mayuran 2 Mad, H.C.R. 

* Per Muttusami Ayyar J. f in, 109 (1861). Rumen Nayar v. 

Ramumii v. Brahma Oattan 16 Kandapmi Nayar 1 Mad. H.C.R. 

Mad, 366 p. 369 (1892). 445 (1863) 
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Effect of Ami- 
bhavam in a 
kanom-dml . 


Redemption 
of a ha no in. 


Although the right to hold for twelve years is inherent 
in every kanom according to the custom of the country, 
it is competent in the jenmi to exclude its operation by 
express agreement . 1 On the expiry of the term, the 
kanom must either be discharged or renewed* 

The contract of kanom is substantially an agreement 
by one party, on consideration of the receipt of a sum of 
money from the other, to place real property in possession 
of that other for a period of twelve years. As the mortgage 
cannot be discharged before the lapse of twelve years, it 
seems' only consistent with justice that the money should 
not be reclaimable until that period has elapsed. Where, 
however, the demisor is unable to give possession, it is 
reasonable, that the demisee should be allowed to repudiate 
the contract and sue for his money,* 

A stipulation in a kanom deed that a certain amount of 
grain or money is granted to the mortgagee as anubhavam 
does not necessarily create an irredeemable tenure. The word 
anubhavam will create an irredeemable tenure only when 
used with reference to the tenure itself, but when used with 
reference to the allowance, such allowance will be perpetual 
but not the tenure. Whether, in any particular case, the 
words create an irredeemable tenure or only a perpetual rent 
charge in respect of the allowance must be decided by the 
language of the document. If the amount of the grant is 
not specified and if the terms of the document indicate that 
only a fixed rent is reserved for the grantor and the rest of- 
the produce is given as anubhavam, an irredeemable 
tenure will be created ; but otherwise if the amount of the 
grant is fixed and the rest is reserved as rent.* 

By the custom of Malabar a kanom enures for twelve 
years unless the parties to it have by express contract 

1 Shekhara Panikcr v. Bam Moidin Kutti y. Udaya Varna 
Nayar 2 Mad. 193 (1879). Valia Rajah 2 Mad. H. C. B 315 

• Narayana v. Narayam 8 • (1865). 

Mad. 284 (1884). • * VythiUiigain Pillar v. Kvtki- 

* Vayaiil Pad in ilvdathmml mvaltah Nuir 29 Mad. 501 (1906). 
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provided for its redemption at an earlier date . 1 * * * V Where 
a first kanomAxoldev in his answer to a redemption 
suit by a second mortgagee, for the first time denied 
his own kanom and alleged an independent jarmam right, 
it was held that he had not thereby forfeited his right to 
#Sly upon the option to make a further advance, to which 
as a kanom- holder he was entitled . 8 In a suit to redeem 
kanom, & jenmi has not had to prove “some special exigency” 
as a condition precedent to his right to recover “on demand" 
before twelve years . 8 On redemption of a kanom , the 
A/wow-holder is not entitled to claim under the head of 
improvements the value of trees of spontaneous growth . 4 
The right of a jenmi to deduct arrears of rent from the 
amount payable by him on redemption of a kanom, being 
a customary incident of the tenure, is not affected by 
the three years’ period of limitation for recovery of arrears 
of rent . 5 According to the local usage prevalent in 
Ernad a jenmi on redemption of a kanom takes credit 
for one-half of the value of improvements effected by the 
kanomdar* 

A kuikanom lease is one in which no term is fixed. In 
a question whether a kuikanom lease is determined on the 
expiration of twelve years from its date, it was held that 
“the customary law of Malabar requires that a tenant under 
a kanom or kuikanom lease should not be redeemed or 
ejected until the expiration of twelve years from its date, 
but it does not determine the lease at the expiration of 
the twelve years .” 7 


1 Kd it Nednngtaii y. Kruhnan 
AW 26 Mad. 727 (F. B) [1903]. 

' Paidal Kidan v. Parakal 
Finlnchuni Kulitru 1 Mad. H. C. 
11.13(1862). 

* Na/rayana v. Narayam 8 
Mad. 284 (1884). 

* 26 Mad, 727 (F.B.); V.K.Bappoo 

V K - A - Ayrna 14 Mad. 76 


dissented from, in which it was 
held that “ Special exigency” must 
be proved. 

5 Unman v. Rama 8 Mad. 415 
(1884). Katina Pkharodi v. 
Kombi At'hen 8 Mad. 381 (1885), 

, « Ibid 415. 

7 Kelappan v. Madlmvi, 25 Mad. 
452(1901). 
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Malabar customs. 


An Otti 1 * * * * * * mortgage in Malabar is wbat is designated 
a usufructuary mortgage elsewhere. The Snider Adawlnt 
of Madras described otti thus:— “This tenure gives the 
mortgagee possession and the entire produce of the land, 
the landlord merely retaining the proprietary title and the 
power to redeem. When no period has been stipulated the 
landlord may pay off the mortgage at any time. The 
principal alone is repayable, the mortgagee recovering the 
interest of his money from the produce of the land. If the 
landlord be desirous of raising a further sum and the 
otti mortgagee refuse to advance it, the mpney may be 
received from a third party and the mortgage transferred 
to him. But the original mortgagee has a right to be first 
consulted."* Some slight modification of the above des- 
cription has been -effected by judicial decisions. 

An otti mortgage is not an absolute sale. For the 
jenmi proprietor has a distinct right to redeem it. An otti 
right entitles the mortgagee to hold without redemption 
for twelve years from the date of the mortgage. In other 
words, an otti mortgage is irredeemable before the lapse of 
twelve years. 8 In Malabar it is necessary for a sale of 
family .property that the senior anandravan (if sni juris) 
should concur in the conveyance. But as an otti mortgage 
is not a sale, and an otti right is a mortgage right, a 
karnavan may singly create it for proper reasons* / 

An otti differs from a kanom in two respects. First, 
the right of pre-emption which the offt-holder possesses in 
case the jenmi wishes to sell the premises, and, secondly, 
in the amount secured, which is generally so large as 

1 Also known as Palma Mada ■ 1862, Madras High Court, dated 

Kka y Van Madakka Nwrpalksa March 21, 1863; EdafM Ittir. 

or Vepjm in several parts of Kopashon Nayar , 1 Mad. H, C. B, 

Malabar. 122(1862 ). Kumim Amav. Parham 

* Sec also Wilson’s Glossary. Kohtshen Ibid 261 (1868); Keshma 

Proceedings of the 8udder Adaw-< v. Keshara 2 Mad. 46 (1877). 

lut, 6th August, 1865. 1 Mathil Itti v. Kopashon 

* See Special Appeal No. 101 of Nwyar 1 Mad. H.C.B. 122 (1860). 
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practically to absorb in the payment of the interest the 
rent that would otherwise have been paid to the jenmi, 
who is thus entitled to a mere pepper-corn rent . 1 

An cWt-holder, like a hanomdar, forfeits his right to 
hold for twelve years by denying the jenmi 1 s title.* 
But he does not forfeit his right as holder of an otti by 
endeavouring to set up further charges (which he has failed 
to prove) in answer to a suit for redemption. Nor does 
he lose his rights by setting up as a plea, that an assign- 
ment of the jenmi’ s title was invalid, because it was made 
without hit consent in writing, or because, in defeasance of 
his rights of pre-emption, it was made without any previous 
offer to him.* An ottidar loses his right of pre-emption 
if he refuses to bid at a court sale of the land comprised 
in his otti, held in execution of a decree against the Ttar- 
navan and senior anandravau of the tarwad, in which the 
jenmi right is vested, after having been specially invited 
to attend and exercise that right, and if he makes no offer 
to take the property for a long time after the court-sale . 4 

An otti mortgagee, if he avails himself of his right of 
pre-emption, must pay for pre emption whatever sum is 
bona fide offered to the jenmi for the purchase, if the 
former has the offer made to him by the jenmi and is right- 
ly informed of the circumstances in reference to the offer. 
If he does not pay such sum, then his fight of pre-emption 
is gone and the jenmi may sell to another. ^Se is not 
obliged to give any fancy auction price at an auction but is 
“entitled to the advantage which his position gives him, 
to be fully informed what price he is to pay before he 
makes up his mind to buy." Public notice of, and the 
option of, bidding at a court-sale of the jenmi' s rights do 
not constitute a valid offer of pre-emption so as to deprive 

* Kumini Atm r. Parham KoIuh- Kinathe, 3 Mail. 71 (1880)# 

Wi 1 Mad. H.C.R. 261 (1863). ' Ammotti Ifaji v, Kunluiyen 

- * Kellu JUradi r. Puapalli , % Kutti, 15 Mad. 480 (1892). Vacttth- 
Mad. H. 0. R. 161 (1861), can v, Kmhamn T Mad. 309 

* K, r. P, Kmliali v. V, V. (1881). 
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the o^t-holder of his right of pre-emption, if he does not 
purchase the jenmi’s rights. 1 

Jemfo During the continuance of a first otti mortgage the 

nght. jenmi is in the same position as regards his right to make a 
second otti mortgage to a stranger as he was before, after 
the lapse of twelve years from the date of the first mort- 
gage. In Ali Hntain v. Nillakanden Nambndri, 1 the 
Court observed : — “ It has been frequently decided and i6 
now well settled that an otti mortgagee must, if the jenmi 
proprietor is desirous of obtaining a further advance by 
way of mortgage on the property, bo allowed as a matter 
of right the option of making the advance himself, before 
the lands can be offered on superior mortgage, and be made 
a valid security for an advance by a stranger, and no 
distinction has been made between the rights of the first 
mortgagee before and after the lapse of the twelve years." 
So where a jenmi made an otti mortgage and more than 
twelve years after made a second otti mortgage to a 
stranger without having given notice to the first mort- 
gagees so as to admit of the exercise of their option to 
advance the further sum required by the jenmi , it was held 
that the second mortgagee could not redeem the lands 
comprised in the first mortgage. 6 

Pernarthum. A Peruarthum tenure is confined to one or two 
taluqs of Malabar. It is a mortgage “ in which the pro- 
prietor receives the full marketable value of the property 
for the time being, retaining the empty title of jenmi , (not 
being entitled to the smallest token of acknowledgment of 
proprietorship), and in redeeming the property he repays, 
not the amount originally advanced to him, but the actual 

' It. P. I. Ch. K, Ntmbudri v. * Ibid* As to the necessity of 
IIP. /. V, Nambndri 5 Mad. 198 giving a first otti mortgagee the 
(1882). - Kankaranknttt v. Uthotti, opportunity of making the further 
IBMad. 490(1890). See also Kruh.na advance required by the mortgagor, 
Menon v. Kesavan, 20 Mad, 305 ,see S, A, No. 17 of 1860, Mad, 
(1897). • Decis, 219 (1860), reforred to in 1 

» 1 Mad. H, O. It. 366 (1863). Mad. H. C. R. 15, note. 
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value of it in the market at the time of redemption. If he 
is to repay only the amount so advanced then he does not 
pay the permrthuni, because that term means full value 
realizable/' In a case in which a permrtkum mortage was 
the subject for decision, the High Court, on the authority 
of the Sudder Court’s decision, held that on restoration of 
land under a demise of the kind the market value at the 
time of redemption, and not the amount originally 
advanced, should be paid to the tenant . 1 * * 

There is no universal usage in Malabar, nor any 
presumption of its existence that a tenant is not entitled to 
compensation for improvements effected prior to the date of 
the Itanom under which he holds land not specially reserved 
to him by the hanom deed/ 

An Adimayavana tenure in South Malabar is a permanent 
one and where land has been granted on it for services 
rendered prior to the grant, the landlord cannot eject the 
tenant as long as the land remains in the family of the 
grantee . 8 

There is a practice in the Tanjore district by which 
purakudis or artizans are allowed to occupy manaikats 
belonging to mirasidars , free of rent, so long as they 
cultivate the lands of the mirasidars or render them 
services in other ways . 4 * 

1 P.S. V . V.Hojah v. Mangalovi Calicut 27 Mad. 202 (1903). 

Amugar 1 Mad. 57 (1876). * Laltshmana P a, d a y c h i v. 

• M. jV. Nayar v. V. Nambudvi- Pamanathan Chettiar 27 Mad. 517 

pad l Mad. 287 (1881). (1897). 

* Theyyan Pair v. Zamorln of 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

PUNJAB CUSTOMS. 

* 

In no country, throughout British India, is' the reign 
of custom so paramount as in the Punjab, Here, in 
village communities, among Hindus and Mahomedans, 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists, customs and usages 
regulate and determine the civil and municipal rights of the 
people much more than Statutes and Laws. Decisions 
by the highest court of the land abound in the recognition 
of such customs and usages. 

The Punjab Civil Code has fully recognized the legal 
force of custom in all matters of civil right and that it 
prevails against Hindu law where the latter is shown to 
have been superseded by it. But customs or usages opposed 
to morality, public policy or positive law cannot have any 
such recognition. 1 A family custom in derogation of 
ordinary law cannot be supported on slender evidence of 
a few instances of modern date. 2 * To form the basis of 
a right a custom must be continuous $ the right cannot be 
enforced on the ground of custom alone, when it has been 
interrupted. 8 A local custom, to override the general 
Hindu law, must be clearly established. 4 * 

As in other countries, a custom to be valid in the 
Punjab must satisfy all its requisites, viz., it must be ancient , 
consistent, continuous and certain . On the point of anti- 
quity it should be remembered that the Punjab has been 
annexed to the British territory in India since 1849. 
Prior to that period there is little possibility of ascertaining 

1 Vide «. 3 ; and Hn rsahai v. P,R. (1899). 

Bkawani Dass 9 P.R, (1868). # Qaman v, Gholam Mahomed 

# Jamna Devi v. Chnni Lai 52 P.R. (1868)* 

30 P.R. (1903) ; see also 108 P. E,* 4 Dvolmm v. Bhujjooram 33 

(1888); 116 P. R. (1893) and 13 P.R. (1866), 
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what -were the customs of the people except by their tradi- 
tions,— the traditions which have come down from genera* 
tion to generation. These traditions are to be found 
recorded in the Wajib-ul-nrz, Riwaj-i-am , — Settlement 
records and Administration papers of the villages. The 
statements recorded therein are of considerable value in 
determining customs. They may not be accepted as proof 
absolute and conclusive but are invariably regarded as a 
strong prima facie evidence in support of any one of the 
customs to which they refer. The Chief Court of the 
Punjab in Hajja v. Mir Mahomed 1 laid down that' the 
Wajib-ul-nrz , where it speaks plainly, must be taken to 
establish the time custom and rule of property in the 
village in question, and to signify the consent of the 
community tp be bound by it. It is not final and it is 
open to any proprietor to prove that he is not bound by it, 
or did not consent to it. But the presumption is in favour 
of the document. 

We propose to deal with customs relating to Hindus 
and Mahomedans separately, although in most cases the 
same custom governs both equally. We begin with customs 
as obtain among Hindus in the Punjab. 

Inheritance. 

The customary law of succession among many classes 
of Hindus in the Punjab shows several points of difference 
from the Hindu law. The principle that the right of 
inheritance is wholly regulated with reference to the spiri- 
tual benefits to be conferred on the deceased proprietor does 
not hold good among the Hindus of the Punjab. The 
order of succession among them is regulated by custom and 
not by spiritual considerations.* “Excepting all matters con- 
nected with the property of religious institutions and succes- 
sion thereto, it may be said that throughout the Punjab there 

' 64 P.B. (1867). Law Vol. II. p p. 100, 142. 

* Tapper’s Punjab Customary 
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is a tendency towards a separation of civil and religions 
obligations; and the Courts generally consider traditional 
rules of custom regarding inheritance without those explan- 
ations of a spiritual character which have been applied in 
other parts of iudia. ,M 

With regard to the devolution of property among the 
people of the Punjab Sir W. H. Rattigan observes as 
follows : — 

“ There are four leading canons governing succession 
to an estate amongst agriculturists. First, that male 
descendants invariably exclude the widow and all other 
relations; second, that when the male line of descendants 
has died out, it is treated as never having existed, the last 
male who left descendants being regarded as the propositus ;* 
third, that a right of representation exists, whereby descen- 
dants in different degrees from a common ancestor succeed 
to the share which their immediate ancestor, if alive, would 
succeed to; and fourth, that females other than the 
widow or mother of the deceased are usually excluded by 
near male collaterals, an exception being occasionally 
allowed in favour of daughters or their issue, chiefly 
amongst tribes that are strictly endogamous. 

“ In the case of several sons the ordinary rule is, that 
they take per capita and equally, primogeniture not being 
recognized except in the case of ruling Chiefs or Jagirdars 
whose ancestors were ruling chiefs, or in regard to the 
succession to the post of Lomberdar. But sometimes an 
eldest son is allowed an extra share, and amongst some 
tribes the division in the case of sons by different wives 
is per stirpes : these, however, are exceptional cases, and 
persons who claim a right of this kind must be required 
to prove that it is recognized by the customary law 
applicable to them. In a contest between relations of the 
whole and the half-blood, the decision will largely depend 
on the rule followed at the distribution of the estate on 

i 

1 Boul. and Ratti. p. 67. ■ 146 P.B. (1889), 
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the death of the common ancestor, which will give rise to a 
presumption in favour of the continuance of the rule then 
adopted. ,n 

Sons succeed to their deceased father whether the 
latter was joint with others or not. But a son at the 
life-time of his father cannot by custom enforce partition 
of the ancestral immoveable property. This custom is 
common to Hindus as well as Mahomedans.* Where a 
father dies leaving sons and daughters surviving him, the 
sons exclude daughters.* As a general rule, sons, whether 
by the same or different wives, share equally . 4 As in some 
parts of Bengal, in the Punjab too, sometimes an eldest 
son is allowed a somewhat larger share than his younger 
brothers, which is usually known as huq jet/iansi or 
jesthansa. In Gopal Singh v. Khosal Singh,* it was held 
that in the absence of express agreement, the mere fact 
that*' in the division of joint ancestral property, the eldest 
brother received a larger share than his younger brothers, 
did not operate to deprive him of any share to which he 
would otherwise be entitled to succeed, on the death of 
any of his brothers; the presumption being that he 
received an additional share on account of his being the 
eldest born, a case sometimes occurring in practice. The 
rule, however, is that sons share equally in the property 
of their father ; the eldest having no right to a greater 
share than the rest. Huq jethansi also prevails in Oudh 
in Zemindari villages . 8 The rule of primogeniture only 
prevails in families of ruling Chiefs or of Jagirdars whose 
ancestors were ruling chiefs . 7 


1 Ratti’s Customary Law p. 12. 1 See Tupper’s Customary [.aw 

* 113 P.R. (1886) among Brah- Vol. II. 138 ; 101 P.R. (1879). 

mans of Sialkote ; 109 P.R. (1888) 5 62 P.R. (1868). 

among Brahmans of Lahore ; 1 P.R. * Maniclt Chand v. Him Lai , 
(1807) among Mahometans of 20 Cal. 45. (P. C.) [1892], 
Rawalpindi. ► T Vi dr The Abstract Principles 

* 113 P. B. (1886) ; 52 and 109 of Law, Sec. IV, para 17. 

P.R. (1888). 

59 


Sons 
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With regard to the succession of sons of the same 
father by different mothers, there appears to he two rules 
prevailing in the Punjab, viz., Pagvand and Chundavaiul. 
According to the former the sons represent units and all 
share alike. And this seems to be the normal cnstom in the 
Punjab regarding the division of paternal property amongst 
sons. According to the latter, the inheritance is sometimes 
divided equally between the issue of each wife. If a man 
left two sons by one wife and one son by another wife, 
the two sons would receive one half < f the property and 
the one son the other half. This custom of chmlavaml 
is comparatively rare . 1 * * Even in those tribes in which the 
clmndavaiul system at one time prevailed, in more recent 
years the pagvand system of division of property has been 
gradually adopted by them.* 

Among Aroras in the Multan district it was found to 
be the custom that sons by different wives succeed to equal 
shares according to the pagvand rule, and that if one of 
the sons, having so succeeded dies without male issue, his 
uterine brothers, or their descendants, are entitled to succeed 
to the exclusion of half brothers . 8 Among Sikh Jats of 
the Ludhiana district, and also of the Ferozepur district, 
the pagvand rule was found to prevail , 4 and also amongst 
the Handhawa Jats in the Gurdaspur district . 5 * * The 


1 Viile Tuppcv’s Customary Law, 
Vol. II. p. 202. It is so called 
in the provincial dialect ; in legal 
phrase, Putiiibhu/j. (nwi-'ett) 

1 134 I\ R. (1892) 

* Jhinda Mai v. Wallla Mai , 
855 ( 1872 ); 25 P.R. (1873). 

4 Dija Singh v. Sujan Singh 

1228 (1871) [Ludhiana]. Sukha 

Singh v, Nathn 840 (1871)[Fcroze* 
pur]. 

• Blr Singh v, KahmSingh 659 , 

(1875). for other instances amongst 
Sikh Jats and other tribes see 02 


of 1868 (Jalandhar Bed is) ; 1056 
of 1877 ; 34 P. It. 1879 (Jats of 
Rupar); 1126 of 1880, (Gant Jats) ; 
101 P.R. 1879 and 125 P. R. 3881 ; 
(Sindhu Jats of Moglia Tahsil) ; 
172 P. R. 1882 (Mahmars of 
Ludhiana) ; 81 P.R, 1884 (Acbarjis 
of Bhawani in Hassar); 127 P.1L 
1884 (Sindhu Jats of Jagadri, 
Amballa) ; 63 P.R. 1885 (Sindhu 
Jats of Hot Jograj Gurdaspur); 
62 P.R. 1885 ( Panda Jats of Gur- 
daspur); 74 of 1898 (Sindhu 
of Bagiara Kalan), 
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chuudavand rule prevails amongst the Kolair Jats in the 
Amritsar district . 1 * * It was not established that the 
chundavand rule of succession governs Bedis of Chawiuda 
village of the Sialkote district.* In Nath v. Hnrmat I* it was 
fouud that the chuudavand rule of succession prevailed 
among Naru Rajputs of Hoshiarpur Tahsil, and that the 
agnates of the whole-blood had preference over the agnates 
of the half-blood on the principle laid down in the Full 
Bench ease , 4 * * Among Sarai Jats of Dholpur village, 
Batala Tahsil, in the district of Gurdaspur, the custom of 
chtndatanil prevails in matters of succession . 8 ltathis of 
l’alampur are governed by chundavand rule in matters of 
succession." 

Custom excludes females and their offspring with vary- 
ing degrees of strictness. As a rule, daughters and their 
sons, as well as sisters and their sons, are excluded by near 
male collaterals. The Hindu law universally allows the 
right of a daughter to succeed, but there is no shadow of a 
foundation for the sister’s claim in Hindu law. In the 
absence of male lineal descendants the widow of the deceased 
ordinarily succeeds to a life estate . 7 If there are two or 
more widows they succeed jointly and, on the death of the 
one, the surviving co-widows take by survivorship . 8 But 
where a male descendant of the deceased is alive, the widow 
is only entitled to a suitable maintenance, whether such 
descendant is the issue of the surviving widow or of another 
wife.* Amongst the Singpuria Jagirdars, the widow 

1 11 CO of 1877 ; 101 l\ ft, * 31 P.B. 1903. 

1879 ; 48 P.R. 188C (Aulakh ‘ 4 P.R. 1891. 

Jats) ; 53 Ibid (Samvan Jats) ; * la bh Singh v, Mara in Singh 

63 P.B 1885 (Sindhn ; Jats) : 1 12 P.R.R, (1900). 

134 P.R. 1892 (Uandhawa Jats of 8 Knndo v. Slab Dial 17 P.L.R. 

Ajnala) ; 84 P.R. 1893 (Sam mi 1902). 

Jats of Bnttala) 119 Ibid and 31 7 See. 22, 49 and 89 of 1800 ; 20 

P.R. 1894 (Gtiumman Jats in Sial- » P.R 1807 ; 24 and 114 P, R. 1898 : 
koto district.) , 53 P.R. 1894 : 20 P.R. 1895. 

• * Bam Sant Singh v. Ganga " See. 123 P.R. 1893. 

liingh 47 P.R. 1901. ' ' 9 See, 11 P E. 1882 ; 17 P.R. 1891. 
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receives for life some portion of her husband's holding 
in addition to a cash allowance for maintenance.' By 
custom widows of minor Sikh Chiefs in Cis-Sutlej 
States are excluded from inheritance, e.g., the Sikh Sir- 
dars of Arnauli , 1 * * 4 of Lodhran,* the Mandals of Karnal ; 4 
the Ranas of Manaswal in Hoshiarpuv . 1 Amongst Basal 
Baniasof the Jullundar City, a widow is not entitled to 
succeed to her husband's share in property jointly acquired 
by him and his brothers . 5 * Among Sikh Jats of Sirsa 
Tahsil, the son of a widow, by her second hnsband cannot 
take the property of the first husbaud to the exclusion of 
the male collaterals of the latter . 7 

When a person governed by customary law makes a 
gift of his property in favour of his wife for her life in 
lieu of maintenance, in case she has no sons of her own, 
her step-sons have a vested interest in the property which 
may be alienated during her life-time . 8 

According to the custom of the Singhpooria Jagirdars, 
a childless widow is entitled to receive for life some por- 
tion of her deceased husband’s holding, in addition to any 
cash allowance assigned for her maintenance; she may 
even succeed for life to the whole of the land, if the 
quantity be not excessive . 8 

According to the custom of Arians in the village of 
Faizpur Khund, a widow is entitled to share her husband's 
estate on a life- tenure with a son by another wife . 10 A 
similar custom is said to prevail in the Gnrgaon and Sirsa 
District. Village custom generally favours the succession 
of a widow to her husband’s estate for her own life." A 


1 30 1’.R. 1868, 

* 40 P. R. 1869. 

• 16 P. R. 1890. 

4 13 P.R. 1875. 

‘ 52 P. R. 1886. 

' 103 P. R. 1891. 

’ Kamoar Singh v. Samjmran 

Singh , 75 P. R. 1906. 


’ Jomla Singh v Dawarha Das, 
143 P.LR. 1905. 

* Sirdar Soba Singh v, Atlnr 
Kimr, 30 P. R. 1868. 

’» 1131 of 1873. 

" 38 P. R. 1873; 382 of 1868; 
*17 P.R. 1902. 
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local custom did not authorize a widow to dispose of 
her husband's property, ancestral or acquired . 1 * * Pro- 
perty acquired by gift from her own relation is her 
special property* A mother succeeding to the estate of 
her deceased son by right of inheritance has only a 
life-interest . 8 A widow cannot alienate except for 
proved necessity, even where the Wajib-ul-urz permits 
alienation . 4 * * * A widow cannot ordinarily claim partition 
of her deceased husband's share in joint property.* In 
the case of a widow claiming the power of gift 
absolutely with the assent of reversioners, the onus of 
proof rests heavily on the person who seeks to maintain such 
an alienation contrary to the usual custom which restricts 
the widow’s power to alienate to the term of her life- 
tenure. The fact that certain nearer reversioners have 
assented to a gift by a widow in favour of a near reversioner 
does not bar the claim of a reversioner who is equally 
entitled . 1 

Amongst Bhanant Rajputs of the Garshankar Tahsil, 
lloshiarpur district, a widow is allowed to succeed to property 
left by collaterals of her husband for her life, in the same 
way as her husband could have succeeded had he been alive 
when the succession opened out ; and this, notwithstanding 
the fact that she was not in possession of her deceased hus- 
band's estate . 8 Among Mahton Rajputs of Jullundav 
a widow has a preferential right to succeed to any property 
of her husband's collaterals, just as her husband would 
have succeeded thereto, if alive . 8 Among non-agricultural 
Brahmans of Karnol a widow is entitled to succeed to the 
share held by her deceased husband in joint ancestral 

1 382 Of 1888 ; 11 P.R. 1867 ; 954 of 1873. 

P. R. 1866 ; 40 P. R. 1867. • Thahir Smgh v. Him Singh, 

* 3(5 p R . 1870. 47 P. R. 1903. 

, 11 *• 1870, ' Anar Deri v. JCanlaii 43 P. R. 

551 °f 1870; bat see 11 P. 11. ,1905. 

“ X hr in Singh v. Him, 44 P. R 

93 P.R. 1869 ; 28 P R. 1870 : 1905. 
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property . 1 Among Jobal Jats of Jograon Tahsil of the 
Ludhiana district, the widow of a sonless proprietor can 
succeed, on a widows tenure, to the property of her 
deceased husband's brother to which her husband could, 
if he had been alive, when the succession opened, have 
succeeded . 2 * Among the Girths of Kangra district, a 
widow is entitled to succeed collaterally to any property 
to which her husband, if alive, could have succeeded . 8 
A widow, among Cahehasr of Mouza Ohachar in the 
Shahpur district, can take her husband's estate for life 
without power to alienate outside Mouza Ohachar. By 
an established custom obtaining in the said Monza she can 
alienate the land of her sonless husband to her daughter, if 
that daughter be married within the village . 4 

There is no general custom in the Punjab by which a 
Hindu widow forfeits her husband's, estate, when vested 
ill her, by an act of unchastity. In the absence of a 
proved special custom, where the parties are Hindus, 
Hindu law applies and according to that law the widow’s 
estate is not forfeited . 5 But according to a general custom 
prevalent in agricultural villages a widow holds her 
husband’s estate only so long as she remains chaste, and 
forfeits it on proof of unchastity . 6 A widow also forfeits 
her life interest in her first husband's estate if she re- 
marries . 7 Amongst certain tribes a re marriage in the 
knrao form with the brother of the deceased husband docs 
not cause a forfeiture of the widow's life-estate in the 
property of her first husband . 8 


1 0 ok ul Chaml v. Hoja Don, 
83 1\ It. 1905. 

* Saddim v. Khemi 15 P. R. 
1906. 

1 lahori v. Budko , 72 P.IU906. 

4 Nuwnh v. Malian, 91 P.IU906. 

* Atri v. Dhlar Singh 76 P. R. 

1901, followed 107 P, R. 1888 ; 5 

Cal. 776 (P.C.). 

“ 677 of 187! ; Hum dim u v. 


Kum Knur, 85 P R, 1868 (Amrit- 
sar) ; 78 and 92 P.R. 1869 ; 94 P.R. 
1893. See Tapper’s Customary 
Law Vol. II. p 144; sec also 
Kory Kd if any v. Afoniram Kolita 
13 B.L.1U : 5 Cal. 776 <F, B.) 

7 143,144 andl45 P. lt. 1893; 88 
and 115 of 1900. 

• 1211 of 1876, ( Rohtak ) ; W 

P. II 1883. (Sikh Jats. of Slrsa) : 
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Among agricultural tribes in the Ferozepur district, 
if a widow, up to the time of her husband’s death, is 
living in unchastity in open revolt against him, she 
is no longer a member of his household, and cannot 
succeed to the usual widow’s interest in his estate after 
his death . 1 In a suit by reversioners to set aside a sale of 
property inherited by a widow as made without necessity, 
it was held that the allegations by the plaintiffs could 
not be enquired into, that, prior to the date of the sale, 
the widow had become unchaste and had by custom 
forfeited her right to the property left by her deceased 
husband . 4 

If a person dies leaving no male lineal descendants 
and if his wife predeceases him, then his mother succeeds 
to a life-interest, provided she has not re married . 8 The 
village custom generally recognizes the mother’s right of 
succession in preference to that of the male collaterals or 
married daughters, except where the latter have lived with 
the deceased father and their husbands have been treated 
as r/har -jamais or Ichana-damaiU .* If the mother remarries, 
then she is excluded by the male collaterals of her son . 5 
The mother is only entitled to a maintenance if her 
daughter-in-law survives her son . 6 

A daughter’s right to the ancestral landed property of 
her father is recognized when there are no male lineal 
descendants} nor a widow or a mother of the deceased ; 
nor any near male collaterals of the deceased, surviving 
him. A daughter’s son is not recognized as an heir of 
his maternal grandfather, except in succession to his 


'00 P. R. 1891 (Rains of Sirsa) ; 
' 1 !’• R. 1893 (Hinjra Jats of Am- 
ritsar). 

1 Midi v. Suttee 21 P. L. R 
1903. 

* Jiaiuta v, Achhar 188 P. L. 
11.1903. 

’ 11 ,& 37 l*. R 1870 ; 95 P. 11. 


1882 (Gujars of Gujrat) ; It) P. K. 
1883; 135 P. it 1884 (Gbarbari 
Gosains of Kangra) ; 80 P K. 1880 
(Kussuvia Patlians), 

1 See Tribal Law in the Punjab, 
Chap. II. pp. 59-60. 

5 117 P. \\. 1883. 

* 41 P. K. 1895. 
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mother. A married daughter sometimes excludes near 
male collaterals, especially amongst Mahomedan tribes. 
As, for instance, when she has married a near collateral 
descended from the same common ancestor as her father; 
or where she has, with her husband, continuously lived with 
her father since her marriage, looking after his domestic 
wants, and assisting him in the management of his estate ; 
or where, being married to a collateral of the father’s 
family, she has been appointed by her father as his heir. 
In a village community, where a daughter succeeds, 
either in preference to, or in default of heirs male, to 
property which, if the descent has been through a son, 
would be “ ancestral/'" she simply acts as a conduit to pass 
on the property as ancestral to her sons and their descend- 
ants, and does not alter the character of the property 
simply because she happens to be a female. 1 

In Ram v. Loriadi * it was held that a childless widowed 
daughter, inheriting from her father, docs not take absolute- 
ly, but only for life, with no power of alienation except 
for necessity. This was agreeably to the custom in the 
Lahore district and also according to the general Hindu 
law. In Rajrub v. Lidfa,* the Courts found that the 
daughter (in a family of Brahmans of the Sialkote district) 
had, agreeably with custom, inherited a house owned and 
acquired by her father who died leaving a widow and the 
daughter. The widow having died, the nephews of the 
deceased owner set up this claim to the house. But the 
Court held that the daughter, by custom, had inherited. 
There are other instances where a daughter’s claim has 
been upheld to the exclusion of collaterals.* In Mari v. 

1 Kala Singh ? . Buta Singh, 10 It. 1879 (Brahmans excluding col- 
P. R. 1903. laterals in eighth and ninth 

1 40 P, R. 1867. degree) ; 143 P. R. 1882 (Khatriu 

i 5 i p. r, 1873. of Lahore excluding brother’s 

• 38 P. It. 1870 (Jullundar Brab. , son) ; 172 P. R. 1882, (Mabmars of 

mans) ; 2 P.R. 1874 (Amballa Jats Ludhiana, daughter’s son, exclud- 

cxeluding distant cousins) j 73 P. ing collaterals beyond sixth 
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Jawahra it was held that a daughter was, by custom, 
entitled to retain her father’s estate until her death or 
marriage as against her distant collaterals . 1 In Jumna Devi 
y, Ckmi Lai the contention has not been proved that, by 
custom among Tewari Brahmans of Amritsar City, a 
nephew of a childless proprietor excludes his daughter’s son 
in matters of succession to his estate/ 

The exclusion of the daughter in favour of collaterals 
is generally confined to landed property derived from 
a common ancestor. The rule is not so strictly enforced 
in regard to a self-acquired property of a deceased father . 8 
The exclusion is more rigidly observed in tribes which 
do not practise strict endogamy . 4 

Daughters have been excluded by father’s nephews ; 8 by 
nephetvs and cousins amongst Dako Brahmans of Kupar;' 
by collaterals within the fifth degree amongst Mahtums of 
Hoshiarpur ; 7 by collaterals descended from a great grand- 
father amongst Manjli Rajputs of Jullundar ; 8 by collate- 
rals amongst Kumbohs of Lahore . 3 Amongst Brahmans 
of the Baraker gotra, collateral relatives in the eighth 
or ninth degree are not within the customary limit . 10 By 
general custom amongst Kbatris and Aroras in the Multan 
Division, a nephew excluded a daughter in succession to a 
shop and business . 11 In the latter case nephews amongst 
Aroras of Dera Ismail Khan were held to exclude daughters 
in succession to immoveable property, whether ancestral or 


degree) ; 108 P.R. 1888 (Ath Bans 
Brahmans of Amritsar, daughter 
excluding brothers and nephews 
in succession to acquired pro- 
perty) ; 67 P. R. 1888, (Khatris of 
Peshwar, daughters excluding 
nephew). 

1 12 P, R. 1902. 

*80 P.R. 1908. 

' 77 P.R. 1881; 64 P.R, 1893. 

4 Vide Tapper's Customary Law, 
V| A il |).p. 56, 57 €/. also 73 
(10 


P.R. 1803 and 25 P.R. 1895. 

5 2 P. R, 1871 ; 16 P. B, 1877 ; 
150 P. R. 1879. 

“ U P. R. 1879. 

’ 10t of 1880 ; 55 P. R. 1881. 

» 176 P. R. 1882. 

* 40 P. R. 1888. 

'• 73 P. R. 1879. 

11 Cir. No. J 90. October 10, 1875 ; 
see also 15 P.U. 1884; 148 P. 11. 
181)0. 
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acquired . 1 02 * Among non -agricultural Aroras of Kasur, in 
the Lahore district, the daughter is, by custom, excluded 
by brothers.* 

Unmarried daughters, when excluded from inheri- 
tance, must be maintained out of the estate of the 
deceased father . 8 They are sometimes permitted to 
remain in possession of their father’s estate till their 
marriage . 4 Amongst Kots, in Jhelum, unmarried mother- 
less daughters succeed to their father for life, so long 
as they are unmarried . 5 * In Maul Singh v. Khanu it 
was held that under customary law a daughter, entitled 
to hold the, estate of her father till marriage, is competent 
to alienate it for necessity . 5 

The customary exclusion of a sister is established among 
Jats, both Hindu and Sikh. In this respect the custom agrees 
with Hindu law. In Attar Kanr v. Alma Singh 7 it was 
found that by the custom of the Sikh Jats, sisters are not 
recognized as heirs. There are other instances in which 
sisters have been excluded by a daughter,* by a half 
brother , 9 by collaterals in the fourth degree 10 and by other 
collaterals . 11 But there are exceptions to this custom. 
Amongst the Bhatti non-agricultural Arains of Lahore 
and Amitsar sisters are not excluded by brother’s sons ;'* 
nor by a neice amongst Balli Arains of Lahore ; 18 nor 
by cousins amongst Gholam Amins of Lahore ; 14 nor by 
grandmother’s brother amongst Brahmans of Multan ; 15 
nor by collaterals within the sixth and seventh degrees 
amongst Gujars of Kharian in Gujarat . 16 


1 See 126 P. R. 1890 ; 116 P. K. 
1893; 55 P. R. 1895. 

• Amnt Bam v. Huhman Mai. 

02 P. E. 1902. 

• 50 P B. 1892 (Hindu Jats of 
Ludhiana), 

4 139 P. B. 1892. 

J 56 P. R. 1899. 

“ 90 P R. 1903.1 

: 17 P. R. 1870. 


53 P. K. 1888. 

163 P B. 1890. 
65P.B. 1892. 

71 and 113 P. R. 1892, 
25 P. R. 1882. 

180 P. R. 1888 
171 P.R. 1889. 

180 P.R. 1889. 

116 P. ». 1884. 
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Among the Brahmans of Gujarat there is no custom 
prohibiting sisters to succeed along with the sister's sons . 1 
Among Bhatias of Bannu, who originally came from 
Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency, according to a 
custom prevailing in their community modifying the 
personal law, sisters succeed their deceased brother's 
property. A sister thus succeeding to the estate of her 
deceased brother is entitled to succeed for life or until 
marriage.* 

Whether the sister’s son of a deceased Hindu can in- Sister’s sons, 
herit ancestral land in the presence of remote kindred in 
the male line, is a question to be determined by the custom 
of the place to which the parties belong. If the existence 
of such custom is established he succeeds, although accord- 
ding to the Mitakshara he cannot so inherit. In Grnput 
v. Kanah 8 it was found that in the village of Mousapoor, 

Tahsil Nowashur in the district of Jullundar, a sister's son 
can inherit the landed property of a deceased aunt in 
the absence of nearest juddecs (relations). The recognition 
of the sister’s son as entitled to succeed to the exclusion of 
distant collaterals has been insisted on in some eases as 
supported by custom.* Amongst the Brahmans of Multan 
a sister’s grandson succeeds by custom to the estate left by 
his grandmother’s brother . 6 

Among the Ghinths of Tika Bonehr in Kangra district 
a sister's son succeeds to the estate of the deceased maternal 
uncles. In Ballu v. Gvr I)// a If the plaintiff, as a sister’s , 
son, claimed the land owned by his deceased maternal 
uncle, which mutated after his death in favour of the owners 
of Tika Bonehr, a heterogenous body consisting of men of 
various castes. The lower courts dismissed plaintiff’s 
claim on the ground that, under customary law, a sister's 
son is not recognized as an heir. The Chief Court, however, 

* 47 P, R. 1890. 1 See Raujee Mai v, Sand agar 

* Waem Rmv. Uttam {Devi? 701 of 1868. 

Bai 79 P. R. 1908. * 180 P, R, 1889. 

* 19 P. R. 1868. * 95 P. R. 1905. 
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by reversing their decision held that as the custom 
obtaining is merely silent and not positively adverse to the 
plaintiff, as a sister’s son, the alternative, under section 5, 
of the Punjab Laws Act, 1872, is to fall back on the 
personal law; and under the Mitakshara to which the 
parties were subject, the plaintiff was an heir, as a bandhi , 
there being no male collateral within the fourteenth 
degree. 

A sister’s son is excluded by paternal uncle’s son. 1 

In the absence of a custom to the contrary, the widow 
of a predeceased son is not entitled to inherit, under 
Hindu law, Mitakshara school, as applicable to the Punjab, 
property left by her father-in-law in the presence of 
collaterals related to him in the fourth degree. Nor does 
she take by survivorship, not being a joint owner with her 
father-in-law. In Radha Mai v. Kirpi* it was held that 
amongst Khatris of Akalba, in the Ludhiana district, no 
custom was proved to exist under which a widow of a 
predeceased son could succeed to the property of her father- 
in-law. 

Amongst agricultural tribes, a wife’s personal property 
merges in that of the husband.* A wife cannot dispose 
of her ornaments which have been made up and given to 
her by her husband subsequent to marriage in opposition 
to her husband’s wishes.* A husband usually succeeds to 
his wife’s property on her death. But where a husband 
predeceases his wife, all immoveable property passes to her 
sons ; failing them to the collaterals ; and all moveable 
property goes to daughters. The unmarried daughters 
take by precedence. 

Immoveable property, purchased from the proceeds of 
moveable property given to the wife by the husband as 
a present during marriage or from proceeds of her jewellery, 


1 173 P. R. 1889. Vol. V. p. 73; Punjab Civil Code s. 

* 100 P.R. 1901. 5 cl,(b). 

* Vide Tupper's Customary Law * 81 P, B.I880. 

Vol. II. p. K8; Vol. IV. p. MB j 
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is the special property of the wife, which she can dispose 
of at pleasure after her husband’s death. 1 But the immove- 
able property purchased by a Hindu widow out of the 
savings of her income derived from her husband’s estate is 
not her special property ; on her death it descends to her 
husband’s heirs.* 

Bv custom a khana-damad or resident son-in-law Rhana-damd 

* Qf ahvr- 

(, ghnr-jamai as he is also called in Bengal and other places) j aim i. 

succeeds to his father-in-law’s estate in default of male 

issue This particular custom of the Punjab is somewhat 

similar to that of illatam in Malabar. But in the Punjab 

the khana-damad or ghnr-jamai is not thus entitled to 

exclude ordinary heirs in his own right. The custom has, 

in reality, inured for the benefit of the daughters and her 

male issue by reason of her continued residence at her 

father’s place after her marriage. As a matter of fact, 

where the usage of khana-damad is recognized as giving 

rise to customary rights, it is for the benefit of the 

daughter’s sons ; the daughter and her husband only benefit 

incidentally. In many districts, the right of a ghnr- 

jamai depends on the nomination of him by his deceased 

father-in-law as the heir by a formal writing.* 

If a khana-damad, who has succeeded to his father-in- 

law’s estate, dies without sons, the estate used to pass 

to his heirs and not to those of the father-in-law. This 

was the rule until the year 1892. A Full Bench in 

that year laid down the general principle that the property , 

would revert to the original owners's family in all cases 

where the daughter’s direct male descendants had died out.* 

Illegitimate children are not entitled to any share in illegitimate 

their putative father’s estate, but they can claim mainten- chiWren - 

1 Venkata Rama Ran y .Venkata 3 58 P.R. 1880 ; 121 P.R. 1893. 

Suriya Ran, l Mad. 281 (1877) : * See 919 of 1871 (Ludhiana 

s.c. in Privy Council 2 Mad. 838 Jats) ; 661 of 1879 (Sindbna of 
1880; 14 Oal, 886 and Soiodamini , Ferozepur) ; 162 P.R, 1881 ; 134 
Broughton, 16 Oal. 574 and 146 P.R. 1894. 

( 1889 ),.. ‘ 12 P.R. 1892. (».»> 
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ance only. In a certain case it was found that the illegi- 
timate son (Ichwas) of a high caste Rajput was by custom 
entitled to maintenance during his life-time, provided 
he was not. guilty of any gross misconduct towards the 
head of the family ; and that the descendants of the 
illegitimate son had no right to maintenance which entirely 
depended on the pleasure of the head of the family for 
the time being . 1 * * * 

There are many families in the Punjab who originally 
came from other places and settled down !n the Punjab. The 
principle governing succession in their cases is determined 
by how far thej have assimilated the customs and usages 
and manners and habits of their neighbours or retained 
their own. Certain Sikh Jats of the Amritsar district, 
who migrated from Rajputana and have for generations 
lived generally on the profits of agricultural land, though 
a few of the members thereof had enlisted in the 
army and were in military service elsewhere, are held to be 
governed by the customary law of the Punjab and not 
by Hindu law.' Then again there are some Sikh 
Brahmans of Mouza Chadwala, in Ambala, who have for 
several generations abandoned the Brahmanical thread and 
ceased to perform priestly functions and taken to agricul- 
ture in the main. They are governed not by Hindu law but 
by the agricultural customs which obtained around them . 8 
Similarly the Brahmans of Manhala village in Lahore, 
holding lands, are agriculturists pure and simple and are 
governed by customary law in matters of succession. So an 
alienation among them by a childless proprietor is governed 
by custom and not by Hindu law.* Tewari Brahmans of 
Amritsar City, belonging to a non-agricultural class, 
migrated from Oudh, and, therefore, are presumed to have 
retained after immigration the law of their sect in the 

1 40PJR. 1880. S8P.R. 1906. 

* Ram Rakha Mai v, Balwant. ' ' Moti Rain v. Sant Rw 

Sm^BIP.R. 1905. P.R. 1902, 

• Qopal i Singh v, Sakha Singh 
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country of their adoption. So where it was alleged that 
among them by custom a nephew of a ohildless proprietor 
excluded his daughter's son in matters of succession and the 
custom was not proved, the ordinary law took its course.* 

Khatris of Bhagtana Talianwala in Gurdaspur are 
governed by Hindu law and not by the agricultural custom 
of their neighbours* In the absence of proof of special 
custom Hindu goldsmiths of Umballa City are governed 
by Hindu law.® Hindu goldsmiths of Saharanpur, trading 
at Dagshai, are governed by Hindu law.* Mahrotra 
Khatris of Multan City are governed by the Hindu law, no 
custom to the contrary having been proved.* 

Adoption. 

Adoption amongst the agriculturists of the village 
communities in the Punjab is not connected with religion. 
“ It is a more or less public institution by a soilless owner 
of land of a person to succeed him as his heir/’ The 
object is simply to make an heir. Thus, in the olden days 
it was not unfrequently the case for an old villiage pro- 
prietor without any male issue of his own, to select from 
amongst his clansmen some promising young man and 
make him his heir. Consequently, no religious ceremonies 
arc used or necessary. 

A widow cannot adopt unless she has an express 
permission from her husband in his life-time. The sanc- 
tion of her husband’s kindred is not imperative. Where 
it is asserted that such sanction is customary, it must be 
proved, for it is not presumed to exist . 1 * * * * 6 Where an adop- 
tion by the .widow is not authorized by the deceased 

1 Jomni Devi v. Chunk Lull, ‘ Jfaroo v. Mahhau 61 P. R, 

30 P.R, 1903. 1903. 

* Kaha v. Lahhehand 106 P. R. 4 Wiehen Dae v. Thuftur Dae 

*306. 119 p.R. 1901 

* Mangtu V. Chmi Lai 61 P. R. * e See 62 P. R. 1888; 198 P.R. 

*303. 1882. 
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husband and not made with the consent of the husband’s 
kindred, it only confers on the adopted a right of succes- 
sion to the widow’s own private property which is within 
her disposing power . 1 

The essential requirement for the validity of an adop- 
tion is that it should be made public. And this can be 
effected either by a formal declaration before the clansmen, 
or by a written declaration, or by a long course of treatment 
“evidencing an unequivocal intention to appoint the 
specified person as heir”.® In a case where the adoptee 
lived and served the adopter for many years ; was separated 
from his own brothers and had not taken a share of the 
land left by his natural father ; had been treated by the 
adopter as his son and had performed the funeral obsequies 
of the adopter on his death : the Court held that under the 
circumstances the adoption was valid, though there was 
no ceremony at the time of the adoption . 8 In a recent 
case it was laid down that an unequivocal declaration of 
intention, coupled with previous and subsequent treatment; 
would be sufficient to prove valid adoption.* Similarly in 
another case it was held that if no ceremonies are essential 
and the adoption is not opposed to custom, a declaration 
by deed, when it is coupled with previous and subsequent 
treatment, is sufficient to establish adoption . 11 Where the 
adopter was alleged to have merely executed a deed making 
the adoptee his heir and reciting an adoption, and the 
Ritoaz-i-am mentioned that in the absence of a document 
certifying the fact of adoption, it was contended that the 
performance of the marriage ceremony of the adopted 
should be taken as proof of adoption, and it was held that 
the Riwaz-i-am clearly indicated that any acknowledgment 
of the relation existing between the adoptive father and 


' 15 P.R. 1881. 4 Girdhari Lai v. Mia Mai il 

‘ See 51 P.R. 1881; 79 P.R. 1882; P. R. 1901. 

9 P.R. 1898. , 4 Sohnm v, Ram DM19 P. R. 

* Lelma HUujh v. Clieim 111 1901. 

P.R. 1868. 
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son, made in the presence of witnesses, should be looked 
upon in a similar light . 1 

An adoption is not invalidated simply because publicity 
is not given to the fact, provided it is made in some 
unequivocal and customary manner . 4 It is not invalidated 
either by non-performance of ceremonies 8 or for want of 
sanction of the kindred of the deceased . 4 There is no 
restriction as to the age of the person to be adopted . 1 
Unless there is a local custom to the contrary, the adoption 
of an adult is not invalid, merely by reason of the age of 
the person adopted . 0 In fact, the age is immaterial if the 
adoption is otherwise valid and proper . 7 

As to the persons who may be adopted, it may be said 
that the degree of relationship of the person to be adopted 
is no bar to a valid adoption. Even a stranger may be 
adopted , 8 and there is no exclusion of an only son/ or of the 
son of a daughter, or of a sister . 10 The principle that the 
adopted son of a Hindu, especially among the three superior 
classes, must not be the son of one whom the adopter 
could not have married, such as the daughter's or sister's 
son, is nowhere so superseded by custom as in the Punjab. 
Amongst Hindu non-agriculturists the adoption of a 
daughter's or sister's son is a most prevalent practice and 
the onus lies on those who deny that such particular kind of 
adoption cannot be made . 11 But amongst the agriculturists, 
especially iu the eastern districts of the Punjab, such 
adoption is now getting less frequent. It would seem 
now that unless such adoption is made with the consent of 
the agnates, it would be presumed to be invalid . 154 We may 


But a Singh v. Dial Singh 67 
P. K. 1902. 
a M P. R. 1879. 

* 1H P. R 1808 ; U k 102 P R 
1084. 

* 3 P. R, 1800. 

B hug gut Singh v. Boodhoo 51 
P. ft. 1867, 

fit 


8 37 P. R. 1868. 

7 Bndh Singh v. Mu la Singh 18 
P. L. R. 1905. 

8 3 P. R. 1866. 

8 35 P, R. 1874. 

, ,0 9 P.R. 1808; 24 k 83 P,R. 1867. 
u 79P.R.1901. 

11 See. 50 r, R. 1893 (F. 11). 
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mention here in passing that a similar custom of adopting 
a daughter’s or sister’s son is sanctioned by custom amongst 
the Jains, amongst the Brahmans in Southern India and 
also amongst the Bohra Brahmans in the North-Western 
Provinces . 1 * * In the Punjab such custom is prevalent among 
Brahmans, Khatris, Jats, Aroras, Bhattiyas, and also among 
Mahomedans, as we shall see later on. There are numerous 
decisions in support of the custom.* 

Besides a daughter’s or sister’s son, the following persons 
may be adopted, viz., grand nephew , 8 brother’s son , 4 
brother’s daughter’s son , 8 wife's brother,* wife’s brother’s 
son . 7 We have already noticed that an only son of a 
father can be adopted ; so can the eldest son of a father. 
Such an adoption is not invalid on that account,* At 
times village custom requires that the nearest available 
cognate should be selected for adoption . 5 * 
Status of The effect of adoption by a Hindu widow, under an 

adopted bod. a „tj, or jty to adopt, is to render the adopted son heir to the 
deceased by adoption, and he succeeds to the estate as if 
he were his natural and legitimate son."’ Under Customary 
Law an adopted son does not take an estate in the property 
of his adoptive father more limited than that which he 
takes in the property of his natural father, and there is 

1 See Hindu Customs : Adoption. 4 18 P. L.R. 1905. 

Supra, pp. 187, 162, 163. 5 27 P. It. 1884 ; 43 P. R. 1886 

’ See, for instance, among — 51 P. L. R. 1903. 

Brahmans : 1227 of 1874 ; 149 of • 125 P. B. 1880 ; 22 P. R. 1891. 
1883 j 79 P. R. 1901. 7 35 P. B. 1882. 

Khatris : 9 P R. 1868 ; 64 & 162 ' See. 35 P. R. 1874 ; 43 P. R. 

of 1883 ; 12 P. R. 1893 ; 24 P. R. 1879 ; 57 P. B. 1881 ; 43 & 75 

1900 ; 3 P.R. 1901. P.R. 1886, Exception 33 P. It. 

Jats ; 172 P. B. 1883 ; 84 P. R. 1872 amongst Gils of Ferozepur. 

1899; 69 P. R. 1905. Exceptions * See. 79 As 102 P. R. 1893. See 
in regard to adoption of a (laugh- also the provisions of Jlimi-i-am 
ter’s son.— 26 P. R. 1898 ; 18 P. R. iff 92 P. R. 1894 and 47 P. B. 1895. 
1899 ; 81 P. R. 1900 But see 114 P. B. 1889 and 38 

Aroras: 36 P. B. 1885. ( P. R. 1890 rovira. 

Bhattiyas ; 85 P. R, 1886. * " Gopw Ram v. Buldmahai 91 

» 96 P. B. 1883. P.R, 1866. 
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no distinction between the right to alienate the property 
acquired in either case . 1 * * He succeeds to all the rights and in- 
terests of his adoptive father on his death.* He only acquires 
a vested interest in them at the date of his adoption.* If 
after his adoption a natural son is born to his adoptive 
father, the adopted son will share equally with the natural 
son. On the death of an adopted son, who had succeeded 
to the estate of his deceased adoptive father, his (adopted 
son's) male issue succeed, and, in default of such issue, his 
widow takes his estate on the usual life- interest . 4 * * In the 
event of his dying childless and without leaving any widow, 
the estate passes to his own natural heirs if the estate 
consists of property over which his adoptive father had an 
absolute right of disposal, and to the inale collaterals of 
the adopter's family if the estate consists of property over 
which his adoptive father had only a restricted power.* 

Among the Mahtons of the Jullundar district, when an 
adopted son predeceases his adoptive father, the sons of 
the former are entitled, on the latter’s death, to succeed to 
his estate by custom . 1 In accordance with custom a 
transfer by a sonless father cannot be disputed by his 
subsequently adopted son . 7 

In Hunahai v. Bhawani Das 1 it was doubted whether His to 
an adopted son inherits in his adoptive family collaterally adoptjvo 
as well as lineally. In this case the parties were Khatris. ^® r ’ 8 co ^' 
But in Makhan Singh v. Duto* it was found that among 
the Chima Jats of the Daska Tahsil, in the district of • 

Sialkote, an adopted son is entitled to succeed to his 
father's collaterals. Amongst Khatris, in the Umballa 

1 Fattiih Singh v. Ne.hul Singh P. R. 1893. 

25 P R. 1901. « Chajju v. Dalipa 51 P. R. 1906. 

* 108 P. R. 1879 ; 93 P, R. 1893. ’ Ratm v. Golab Singh 42 P.L % 

1 Rambhat v. Lakthmm 5 Bom. R. 1901. 

630, (1881). • 9 P.R, 1868. See also 97 P.R. 

‘ 9 P. R. 1880. 1879 ; 14 P.R. 1884 ; 84 P.R. 

4 122 P. R, 1879 ; 9 P. R. * 1887 ; 18 P. R. 1889 ; 107 P. R. 

1880 ; 89 t. Jt 1885 ; 1235 of. 1891. 

1886 12 P.R 1892 (P. B >; 72 # 4 P.R. 1906. 
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district, an adopted son succeeds in preference to the 
nephews of the adopter.* 

In Bhuggut Singh v. Boodhoo it was held that an 
adopted son cannot inherit from his natural parents* Among 
the Jats of Paniput an adopted son is not entitled to succeed 
to his natural father and take a share in the latter’s estate, 
when there is in existence another natural son and when 
the adopted son takes by inheritance the entire estate of 
his adoptive father.' It would seem from this latest decision 
that under certain circumstances an adopted son may succeed 
iu his natural family. Regarding his right as against 
the collaterals of his natural father, the rule is clear and 
settled, i.e., it is not adversely affected . 4 

Under the general principles of succession to ancestral 
land in a village community, as laid down in several 
Pull Bench cases, on the death of an adopted son without 
leaving any male lineal descendants, the estate held by 
him as an adopted son would not pass to the collateral 
heirs of his natural family, but would at once revert to 
his adoptive father and then to the descendants of the 
latter.' As regards his self-acquired property it must be 
treated as if the adopted son had never been adopted ; 
because a customary appointment as heir does not take 
the adopted son out of his natural family for all purposes, 
and it must therefore go to those who would have been 
the heirs of the acquirer had he not been adopted, vis., 
to the members of his father’s family.* 

The adoption being absolute and irrevocable an adopted 
son cannot relinquish his status .* He cannot be disinherited 


1 24 P.lt. 1900. 

• 61 P.K. 1867. 

' • Mukh Bum v. Not Bam 100 

Pit. 1906, 

< See 47 P, R. 1878 ; 43 P.R. 
1879 ; 45 P.R. 1884 ; 42 P.R. 
1886 ; and Tupper's Custo nary 
Law Vol II, p. 157. 


* See P.B. 1892 (F.B.)j; il2l P.R. 
1892 (F.B.); F. 58 P.L.R. 1901 D.; 
Qurditia r. Attar Singh 117 P.B. 
1906. 

• Punjab Singh v. Khazan Singh 
■88 P.R. 1906. 

’ 17 P.R. 1878 ; Narain Dot v. 
Munthi Shaman 1 P.L.B. 1906. 
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for mere misconduct or disobedience or neglect to 
support his adoptive father; nor can the latter subse- 
quently revoke or repudiate the adoption once lawfully 
made . 1 In KnnAaya Lai v. Nand Kishore it was held that 
there is no valid custom under which a Kayasth of Rhotak 
can set aside adoption once made.® 

Alienation. 

In the Punjab the property that can be alienated by 
custom includes both ancestral and self-acquired property, im- 
moveable as well as moveable. An owuer of a self-acquired 
property, moveable or immoveable, has an absolute power 
of disposal of the same in any way he pleases . 8 Sons at 
times can, by custom, restrain the absolute power of alie- 
nation of the self-acquired property of their father . 4 By 
custom amongst Brahmans of Bupka, Tahsil Jagadri, a 
gift of immoveable acquired property to a daughter in the 
presence of collaterals is not permissible and such a gift 
will therefore be invalid.* A similar custom prevails 
amongst Puriwal Jats in Siallcote.* Under Customary Law, 
property acquired by the income of ancestral property is 
not regarded as ancestral property . 7 

An ancestral immoveable property is ordinarily inalien- 
able. It can only be alienated by necessity, or with the 
consent of male descendants, or, in the case of a sonless 
proprietor, of his male collaterals. The inalienability is 
strictly maintained amongst Jats residing in the central 
districts of the Punjab. There is a body of decisions on 
the point and we only mention here one pr two of the 


‘15 P.R. 1877 ; 17 P.R. 1878 ; 
98 P.R. 1882 ; 9 P. R. 1893 ; 143 
PR. 1894. 

* 7 P.L.R. 1901. 

* 70 P, R 1878 ; 10 and 120 
P.R. 1893. 


*2 P. R. 1877 ; 17 P. R. 1880. 

4 24 P.R. 1892. 

* 17 P. R. 1893. 

’ 3. P.L.R. 1901 ; 4 P.R. 1900 ; 
12 P. R. 1901 ; 50 P. R. 1902 ; 13 
P.R. 1902. 
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latest cases . 1 In a suit by a father, in which he contested 
the alienation of ancestral land, the parties belonged to 
Sikh Jats of Amritsar district and, though they originally 
came from Rajputana, they were governed by the 
Customary Law of the Punjab. It was held that the 
restraint on the alienation by a father of ancestral land 
applied equally to alienation by him to ancestral houses, 
gardens and shops . 4 A recent Full Bench case has laid 
down that where a father has mortgaged ancestral property 
for a present advance of money and there is no proof that 
the money was taken for necessity, his son is entitled to 
a decree that the motgage qua mortgage shall not affect his 
rights, but when a decree has been obtained against the 
father, the son's rights in the ancestral property may also 
be attached and sold in execution thereof.* A Jat of the 
Nakodar Tahsil of the Jullnndar district is not authorized 
by custom to alienate his ancestral land in favour of his 
grandson to the prejudice of his son . 4 

In the immense majority of cases custom has estab- 
lished the sound and reasonable principle that an alienation 
shall have finality when once made openly and in good 
faith by the alienor, and acquiesced m also, reasonably and 
in good faith, by those competent at the time to contest it, 
and it shall not be open to be contested by others who may 
later on come into a position which would, had they held it, 
have given them the right to challenge the alienation at the 
time. The right to make a permanent alienation good 
against all comers with the consent of the collaterals, which 
would be bad without that consent, is one of the commonest 
features of the Punjab custom. But when a reversionary 
interest is in question, a more remote reversioner is not 


* See 101 P. R. 1895 ; 75 P. R 
1898 among others. 

* Ram, Rakha Mai y. Balwant 
Singh 68 P B. 190o . 

* Bahadur Singh v. De»raj 


53 P R. 1901 : S.C. 62, P. L. B. 1901 
(F. B.). See also 152 P. R. 1888; 
33 P. R 1892 ; 72 P. R. 1898. 

* 4 Narain Singh v. Tthar Singh , 
31 P. L. R. 1902. 
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neoessarily debarred from protecting his future interest by 
the fact that a nearer reversioner does not care to protect 
his, and without sufficient reason neglects to do so. 
Custom has not established a perpetual entail in Custo- 
mary Law. 1 

A childless proprietor has power to alienate his ancestral 
property.* The legality of every alienation by a male 
childless proprietor of one of the agricultural classes may be 
presumed until the contrary is proved. The Full Bench, 
in Jowala v. .1 Him Singh, held by a majority that in the 
absence of an instance or direct proof of a custom, 
a transfer of ancestral immoveable property by a childless 
male proprietor, who had no heirs existing at the time 
capable of challenging it, could not be contested by a 
son born or begotten by the proprietor after the transfer. 8 
Amongst Mahtons of Hoshiarpur there is no custom 
prohibiting a childless proprietor from selling bis interest in 
an estate otherwise than for necessity without the consent 
of his near collaterals. 4 By custom prevalent among Mair 
Manas of Jhilum district, a childless proprietor is not 
entitled to alienate, by gift or will, ancestral property 
to the prejudice of his agnates.* The Bhabras of the 
city of Rawulpindi are not governed by the custom 
prevailing among agriculturists precluding childless pro- 
prietors from alienating property without necessity.* 
Under customs prevailing in the village of Siwan, in the 
district of Karnal, a non-proprietor is entitled to transfer 
his house bpilt upon land originally belonging to the 
proprietary body and occupied by his family for several 
generations. 7 


1 Labhu y. Mali, 7 P. R. 1905 : 
S.C. 66 P. L. R. 1905. 

* 9 and 88 f. « 1899, 

^ P. R, 1805 (P.B.). See per 

* US t*. R 1880 . 


5 Haidar Khan v. Julian Khan , 
65 P. L, It, 1902, 

* Sohna Shah v. Dip a Skab, 1 5 
P. R. 1902, See Lahh Singh v, 
(Japi, 15 P. R. 1902. 

7 Badri v. Udro. 75 P, R, 1903 
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Under Customary Law it is a well-known rule that a 
childless male proprietor can alienate in favour of his rela- 
tions who have rendered him services in bringing his land 
under cultivation, or in managing it for him when he was 
himself incapable of so doing, as against other relations . 1 
In Pnnnn Khan v. Sandal Khan ,* it was observed that “the 
right of a childless male owner to appoint an heir is 
generally, if not universally, acknowledged, and it has been 
rightly treated as merely a form of gift. It is founded 
on consideration of equity and convenience ; for the child- 
less male owner ought to be allowed to make arrangements 
for his comforts and maintenance in his old age, and for 
a companion to help him in his daily affairs. He cannot 
be compelled to nurse his property for the benefit of his 
agnates irrespective of all personal considerations. If he 
can appoint an heir on these grounds, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that custom would allow him to make a 
gift where the donee is not actually adopted as a son or 
appointed heir, but is specially connected with the donor 
by being associated or helping in cultivation and rendering 
him service. Such a person holds a position very analo- 
gous to that of the adopted son or adopted heir.” A gift 
by a childless Kabuli to a near collateral with the consent 
of the near agnate relations was held to be valid . 8 
Amongst Kang Jats of Garhshankar Tahsil, a gift by a 
soilless proprietor to one of his heirs who has been helping 
him was held valid by custom . 4 Among Dhat Jats of 
Hoshiarpur a gift by a childless proprietor in favour of 
one of his agnates, who is not his next heir, for services 
rendered to the donor, is not invalid . 5 Among the Thirwars 
of the same district a childless male owner can make a 
gift of his lands to one of his collaterals in preference 


' 116 P.R 1886 ; 85 PR. 1889 ; * 14 P.R. 1901. 

116 P.R. 1894. * 5 Atma Singh v, yimtlh Singh, 

* 02 P.R. 1901. 61 P B. 1901. 

8 72 P.R. 1900, 
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to his other collaterals in consideration of services rendered 
to him by the donee/ 

Gifts are frequently permitted by a sonless proprietor in favour of 
to a daughter whose dolt has never left her father’s house, 
or whose husband has resided with her father as a fchana- 
damady or, to a khana-damad . Similar gifts occasionally 
made to a sister or her issue have been held to be valid. In 
a case in point the Additional Commissioner of Amritsar 
found that the universal custom of the country was that 
gifts to daughters could only be made with the consent of 
the male collaterals/ In another case it was held that a 
gift to a daughter with the consent of the nearest heir was 
valid as against remote reversioners/ Among the Arians 
of Hoshiarpur a gift to a daughter of the ancestral pro- 
perty is held valid/ In another case a gift to a daughter 
in presence of collaterals was also held valid. In the 
district of Sialkote, amongst Ghuman Jats, a gift to a 
daughter and her son of self-acquired property and a part 
of ancestral property was valid/ A gift of ancestral pro- 
perty in favour of a daughter and her son among the 
Arians of Jullundar is valid . 1 * * * 5 Among the Arians of 
Jullundaragift by a childless proprietor of his entire estate 
to his daughter’s son is valid by custom, and there can be 
no distinction in principle between such a gift and the one 
made to a daughter’s son . 7 But amongst the Arians of the 
Ludhiana district a father has no power to make a gift in 
favour of his daughter/ A custom permitting gifts, to • 
daughters and their issue cannot be extended so as to 
authorize a gift to a son-in-law/ A gift to a brother or 
nephew is often permitted . 10 

1 Mfijnda v. Jrfkm, 96 P. It. 8 14 P. It. 1903. 

1000. See also lioja v. MmM, 90 7 133 P. It 1900. 

P# L * & im 8 89 P. It. 1898: followed in 

* Reported in 1550 of 1876. 49 P. R. 1899. 

* P. R. 1900. # * 137 P lit. 1879 ; 05 P. R. 1880 : 

1 ,P. R. 1900. 43 P. It. 1883. 

5 85 P. 1900; 14 77 P. ft. 1869;: 71 P. ft. 
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Gifts for pious or religious purposes to a small extent, 
but not when embracing the bulk of the donor’s estate, 
are generally allowable. An alienation for the purpose 
of sinking a well by a soilless proprietor among Datt 
Brahmans of Gurdashpur was held to be valid by custom . 1 

Among agriculturists in the Punjab the general rule 
is against unequal distribution of property amongst heirs. 
Yet a proprietor possesses, by Customary Law, powers to 
make a partial disposition of his property during his life- 
time. A father can give away a portion of his property 
to one of his sons to the prejudice of his other sons, either 
by the same or different wives . 4 Similarly there are in- 
stances where a gift of a portion of a man’s estate to his 
brother’s son and grandson in the presence of a brother 
and a nephew has been allowed . 8 But in all decisions 
in favour of unequal alienation there have been special 
circumstances, such as "services rendered by the alienee to 
the alienor, or remoteness, and non-residence, or the onrn 
has been held discharged by proof of special custom .” 4 

The primary rule of decision in a case of gift in the 
Punjab is a custom, and, according to it, possession is ordi- 
narily necessary to complete a gift ; and herein it differs 
from the Hindu law according to which, if the donor does 
all that he can to perfect his contemplated gift, he cannot 
be compelled to do more . 1 A gift to be valid, therefore, 
must ordinarily be followed by possession and must be free 
from undue influence.' 

A female in possession of an immoveable property, 
acquired from her husband, father, grandfather, son or 
grandson, otherwise than as a free and absolute gift, cannot 
permanently alienate such property. But the property 


1880; 120 P. B. 1883; 113 P, B 
1891 ; 49 P. B. 1898. 

‘ Tara Singh v. Gogol Singh, 
26 P. E. 1905, 

• 126 & 164 P. 11. 1879 ; 15 & 
18 P.B. 1880 ; 23 k 125 P.B. 1893. 


» 101 P. B. 1892. 

4 Amir v. Mo, 42 P.B. 1902. 
* Lila Kish cn v. II on Rain, 45 
, P. B. 1901, 

4 22 P.B 1867 ; 84 P. B. 1891 : 
15 P.B. 1895. 
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which she acquires as an absolute gift she has every 
right to dispose of in any way she likes. She can always 
sell or mortgage any property in which she has either an 
absolute or life-interest. In the case of a widow claiming 
the power to give absolutely with the assent of rever- 
sioners, the onus of proof rests heavily on the person who 
seeks to maintain such an alienation contrary to the usual 
custom, which restricts the widow’s power to alienate to 
the term of her life-tenure. The fact that certain nearer, 
reversioners have assented to a gift by a widow in favour 
of a near reversioner does not bar the claim of a rever- 
sioner who is equally entitled . 1 * * 

The proper person to object to an alienation is the Reversioner 
reversionary heir* There is no definite rule that, up to a Jjienatioiu 0 
certain degree of propinquity alone, kinsmen have a 
right to impeach alienation of ancestral lands and, 
beyond that degree, they have not. In the absence of 
special facts it cannot be laid down as a general principle 
of Customary Law, or as a deduction from the decided 
cases, that an alienation by a childless proprietor in favour 
of an agnate of equal or nearer degree is valid. The only 
exception is where a gift is made to a collateral relation who 
has rendered services to the donor and there are strong 
equities in his favour . 8 

A soilless Mahton Rajput of the Jullundar district 
alienated his land and house by way of gift to his 
daughter’s son with the consent of all the near collaterals. 

Certain distant reversioners brought a suit impugning the 
alienation. The defence was that the gift was good by 
custom, and that as the widow of the brother’s grandson 
of the donor was alive, plaintiffs could not maintain the 
suit. It was found that in the class to which the parties 
belonged, a widow had a preferential right to succeed to 

1 Thakur Sinyh v. Him Singh, * * Khauin Singh v. lick, 35 P.R. 

3 « p - L. E. 1903. 190G. 

* 21 P. R. 1877 ; 7 p, K. 1893. 
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any property of her husband s collaterals, just as her 
husband would have succeeded thereto, if alive. It was 
held, therefore, that the reversioners had no right to sue 
while the widow, having a right to succeed in preference to 
the plaintiffs who are distant reversioners, is alive . 1 

The next reversioner, however remote, is generally 
entitled to object to an alienation by a female.® Among 
Domra Jats of Dera Ismail Khan, only collaterals removed 
in the fourth degree from the deceased are entitled to 
object to an alienation made by his widow . 8 Among 
Bajwali Jats of Sialkote district, collaterals so distantly 
related as the eleventh degree from the common ancestor 
are not entitled, by custom, to object to an alienation by a 
childless proprietor . 4 Among Arians of Konwali got in 
Lahore, the sister and sister's son of a childless proprietor 
are competent to file a suit to set aside a mortgage as 
having been made without necessity by the widow of the 
deceased proprietor . 6 In Stmdar Singh v. Sain Ditto , it 
was held that a suit for a declaration that an alienation of 
ancestral property by a soilless proprietor is of no effect 
against his collaterals (plaintiffs) was not barred by reason 
of the presence of female heirs of the proprietor. But 
until the death or re-marriage of the widow of the deceased 
proprietor, entitled to a life-estate, the collaterals arc not 
cu titled to claim possession from the alienee . 6 In the 
absence of any direct heirs the proprietary body in a 
village community may be shown to have a custo- 
mary right to contest an alienation by one of their 
body . 7 

Where reversioners acquiesce in an alienation by a son* 
less proprietor by express or tacit consent, they cannot 

‘ Klim Sing v, Mini, 4 I P, E. 5 Bhmjan v. fa ban, 29 P. h. ft- 
1905. 1902 ; this ease distinguished P-ft* 

* 11P.K.18S8. 174 of 1889. 

1 Dilmr v. Jatti, 2 P. U. 1901. e • 29 P. It. 1903. 

* Ilardiu Singh v. Bnta, 94 7 13 F. It. 1877; 78 P.. B - 

P. li. R. 1903. * 1888. 
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a<^ain question or impugn such alienation . 1 * A childless 
proprietor was so crippled by rheumatism as to be hardly 
capable of moving about. In consideration of the personal 
services of the defendant, without which he could not 
have carried on the cultivation of his land and maintained 
himself, he made a gift of half of his land to the defendant. 
It was held that the plaintiff, a reversioner, was not entitled 
upon the death of the proprietor to challenge the validity of 
the gift, when the plaintiff had conducted himself in such a 
way as to lead the defendant to believe that be had no objec- 
tion to the gift and had left him to act on that belief . 9 

In Bano v. Fateh Khan , the majority of the Full 
Bench held that the distinction under the Punjab Custo- 
mary Law between power of gift inter vivos and power of 
testation is a matter of degree and form only. ’Where 
power of gift is shown to exist an initial presumption arises 
that there is a eo-extensive power of testation. The (listen* 
licnte Chief Judge held that under the Punjab Customary 
Law there is a marked distinction between the power of 
gift and the power of Will, and though the existence of a 
power of gift is a strong point in favour of the party 
asserting a power of Will, it is not sufficient to relieve 
him of the onus of proving the existence of the power of 
Will under the Customary Law . 3 * 

The power of transfer by Will among Sandhu Jats of 
Tarn Tarau Tahsil of the Amritsar district is not co- 
extensive with the power of transfer inter vivos . So where 
a childless proprietor bequeathed by a Will bis ancestral 
property to a person who rendered him services, and a 
nearer collateral of the deceased, who refused to serve 
the latter, sued to obtain the same property on the demise 
of the childless proprietor, the Court held that the legatee 
on whom the onus lay, had failed to show that he was 

1 Xntha Singh v, JJhngwim * Boja v. Munshl, 9(> P. h, II. 

ton 97 P. L, li. 1902 ; limla v. ► 1003. 

Ilarnam Singh, 102 P. ». 1902 ; * 18 P. II. 1903 (F.B.). 

Uhhi v. Nthuli, 7 P. K. 1905. 
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entitled to take under a Will to the detriment of the 
collateral though the father refused to serve and the former 
did serve the deceased . 1 * * In II ay at v. Hidai/al, an alienation 
by a childless male proprietor of his ancestral property by 
Will, in -favour of his sister’s son as against the rights of 
his nephew, was set aside . 8 

Marriage and Divorce. 

A marriage to be binding amongst orthodox Hindus, 
both bride and bridegroom must not be within the prohi- 
bited degrees of consanguinity. As to what is, and what 
is not, a prohibited degree is a matter of practice or usage. 
For instance, according to modern practice a mother's 
brother’s daughter, father’s sister’s daughter, or sister’s 
daughter is uot within the prohibited degree. Among 
Hindu agriculturists the bride and bridegroom must be of 
the same got and tribe . 8 No particular form of ceremony 
is necessary, even among higher castes, to constitute a 
marriage. In fact, it is not the ceremonies but the 
consent of the parties which constitutes marriage. In 
the case of a minor the proper consent of the parents or 
guardians is necessary. 

As a general rule a Hindu marries a girl of his own 
caste ; a Mahomcdan will not generally marry a girl who 
belongs to a different religion. But it is not uucommon 
to find a Mahomedan of rank marrying a Rajput woman. 
Many instances of this sort of inter-marriage have taken 
place among the Mandal families of Karnal . 4 * It is also 
well-known that many Rajputs and Sikh Sardars con- 
tract a form of marriage known as chuddar andasi 6 
with Mahomedan women. In a case in Lahore in which 

1 Mar Singh v. Lehiui Singh, p 120 ; Vol. IV p. 95 ; Vol. V p. 4(5. 

86 l\ R. 1903 : c. 145 P, L. U. 4 Rustam All v. As mat AU 

1903. 13 P. 11.1875. 

* 40 P f L. K. 1905. 6 Literally means throwing a 

* Tupper’s Customary Law Vol.1 1 sheet over. 
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a Mahomedan prostitute claimed to succeed as co-widow 
to the estate of a certain deceased Sikh chief on the 
strength of an alleged marriage by chuddar andazi, 
a large number of Sikh Sardars were examined and they 
all said that such a marriage was not sanctioned by 
usage. It is no doubt that many Hindu Sikh Rajahs and 
Sardars contracted chuddar andazi marriages with Maho- 
medan women. But that was not in pursuance of any 
prevailing usage but rather that such marriages were “as 
acts • of sovereign will and pleasure which set all law and 
usage at defiance /' 1 * * In Jawala Singh v, Snlch Devi * it was 
held that in the district of Hoshiarpur, a Jat Jagirdav 
could not legally marry a Brahman woman ; and that if 
a ceremony, such as chuddar andazi, was gone through 
between the parties, it would not confer any rights of 
inheritance on the woman, ns a lawful widow, to any 
property which the man might leave at his death, but that 
she would only be entitled to receive food and raiment 
as long as she continued to lead a chaste life, A. marriage 
by chuddar andazi between a Brahman and a widow is 
not valid by custom . 8 The widow after such marriage is 
called a dharel wife. Among Khatris of Majetha in the 
Amritsar district, the children of a dharel mother do not 
succeed to the exclusion of a widow legitimately married . 4 
In Nathu v. Ram Dan* it was held that the children of a 
Khatri and Khatrani widow born after her re-marriage 
with him in the chuddar andazi form are not illegitimate 
as the marriage is valid and lawful. 

We have, already, referred to pariharta or exchange 
marriage as being prevalent in Bengal . 8 It is not uncom- 
mon in the Punjab. The custom owes its origin to the 
same state of the society among certain particular tribes or 
classes of people in the Punjab as in other parts of India, 


1 See Mimt Chand v. llnj Kaur. • 21 P R. 1893. 

! 1233 of 1869. , * 1 P. L it. 1903; followed 49 

* 6 P.R. 1893. Lalvhand v. Th<t. P. R 1903. 

hu >' Devi 49 P. R, 1903, « Vide sujmi p, 304. 
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viz., the paucity of girls of the same potra and the desire to 
keep the property within the class or tribe or community. 
In a case where a number of Khatris, all of the same caste 
and community, arranged a number of marriages amongst 
themselves, none of which was shown to be prim a facie 
unsuitable or undesirable and where there was nothing to 
show that the performance of one of the betrothal contracts 
was to be made dependent on the previous performance of 
the others, and the arrangements were made independently 
of each other, though at one and the same time, it was 
held that the betrothal contracts were not opposed to 
public policy and damages could be recovered on breach 
of them . 1 * * * * * * Such inter-marriage stands on a totally different 
footing and is not like a marriage where a girl is given 
away for a sum of money paid to her parents without 
any regard fo the suitability of the marriage or the future 
happiness of the girl. Certainly, where the only consi- 
deration for the marriage of a girl is a sum of money to 
be paid for her, the contract of such a marriage would be 
void, being opposed to public policy. 

Widow re-marriage in the knrao form is prevalent in 
the Punjab and is regarded as a valid marriage. Such 
a marriage by a widow with the brother or some 
other male relative of her deceased husband requries no 
religious ceremonies, and confers all the rights of a valid 
marriage.* Amongst Brahmans and pure Rajputs, knrao 
marriage is reprobated and confers no rights of inheri- 
tance on the issue born of it . 8 Among some tribes widow 

1 A m ir Chftntl v. Jhtm 50 P.R. wife may marry again by tlx* 

1003. Knrao form. See 008 of 1871 : 

1 38 P.R, 1870 (Hoshiarpuv): 007 of 1880 (Sindhu .fats) ; 84 t\ 

310 of 1870 (Sindhu Jats of R. 1880 (Cbimah Jats of Sialkotc) : 
-Ludhiana); 20 P.R 1880 ; 30 VAX Of. 88 of 1886 (Manilas Rajputs of 

1881 (Bishnoi Jats of Hissor); 18 Sialkotc). 
ami 08 P.R. 1890; 54 P.R. 10(H) • 2 P. R. . 1872; 22 P. R. 

(Kahman Jats). See also Tapper’s t 1873 ; 113 P, R, 1885 ; 57 P. R. 

Customary Law, Vol. II. p. 05. ‘ 1803. But see 48 V. R. 1890. 

Among certain classes a repudiated contra , 
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re-marriage is sanctioned by custom, e.g., Sartora Rajputs 
of Kangra . 1 * * 

A woman cannot marry a second husband while her 
first husband is alive, unless the first marriage is validly 
set aside.* Among Jats in the Punjab, a deserted wife or 
one who has been set aside by her husband can, by their 
custom, marry another man in the life-time of her first 
husband.* 

Religious Institutions. 

Ordinarily custom regulates succession to the manage- 
ment of religious institutions in the Punjab . 4 * A successor 
is either elected or nominated. The mode of election or 
nomination is the same in the Punjab as in other parts of 
India . 1 

The office of a mohunt is generally elective and not Mohunt. 
hereditary." But a mohunt may nominate a successor 
subject to confirmation by the brotherhood . 7 It is not 
absolutely necessary that a moliunt should be appointed.* 

Both male and female are eligible for election to a mohunt- 
ship. When a woman is elected she may succeed to the 
ijcvii of a mohunt. In one instance it was found as a fact 
that the deceased mohunt of a religious institution in Delhi 
had nominated one of his female disciples as his successor, 
and she was accordingly allowed to succeed as , gadi- 
nashin .* In this case several Pants of neighbouring shrines 
were examined and they one and all supported the title • 
of the female disciple who brought this suit for mohunt- 
ship. 

1 98 P. R. 1890. 6 Jiabu Ganga Nath v, Ralel 

1 36 P. It. 1881 ; 72 P. R. 1892. Nath, 143 P. L. It. 1906. 

* Chatar Singh v. Mam, 998 ’ See 173, P. R. 1869; 4 P. K. 

of 1871. 1870; 175 P. E. 1889; 105 P. B. 

* 32, 52 and 76 P. It. 1.867. 1892 ; 3 P.K. 1899. 

* Vide Hindu Customs : Religions ' 76 P. E, 1867 ; 338 of 1868. 

Endowments. Supra p, 231 d ' 9 Mnnnia v. JiwmDas, 76 P. It. 

*«'/. 1874. 
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A mo Aunt, as the head of a religious institution,, is 
regarded as a trustee, and as such, any alienation by him, 
prima facie, would be considered as a breach of trust . 1 Except 
for necessary purposes, no property belonging to a religious 
institution can be permanently alienated.* By necessary 
purposes is ordinarily meant the expenses of keeping up 
religious worship, repairing the temples or other buildings 
connected with the institution, defending hostile litigious 
attacks and other like objects. In KasAiram v. Baioa Tola* 
it was held that the power of the head of a religious institu- 
tion is a limited one. He can only alienate for necessary 
purposes ; but this alone is not sufficient. Not only must 
the debts be incurred for necessary purposes but it must 
also be shewn that such purposes could not be fulfilled 
except by contracting those debts, and that the ordinary 
income of the endowment was not available or was in- 
sufficient for them, and that the debts could not be dis- 
charged from the income. Persons who lend money to 
the heads of religious institutions are bound to enquire 
whether the occasion on which they advance money is 
such that the loan is justified by the state of the funds 
of the institution, and the purpose for which the loan is 
taken. It is not enough to show that the purposes for 
which loans were taken were necessary purposes. The 
lenders must satisfy themselves that there was a real 
necessity to contract the debt having regard to the income 
of the property of the institution.* 

So long a mohnnt retains his office he is presumed to 
have the sole management of the endowment.* In small 
institutions, however, where the number of disciples arc 
few, they have an equal voice in the administration of the 
property.' 


‘ Maharani SMbetmri Debra * 3 P. R 1902, 
v. Mutlworanath Aeharjo, 13 Moo, 4 Gurmihh Singh v, Simdur 
I. A. 270 (1869). Singh, 45 P. R. 1903. 

* 192 P. R. 1880 ; 39 P. R. 1882 ; ‘ * 76 P. R. 1867. 

136 P. R. 1889. 9 Ibid. 
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A mokmt, if he is found incompetent or if he in any 
way misconducts himself, may be expelled . 1 But before 
he can be removed, the misconduct or mismanagement 
alleged against him must be clearly proved ; further, it 
must be also clearly shown that the alleged misconduct or 
mismanagement is of so serious a nature as to render the 
retention of the mohnnt in question undesirable and 
detrimental to the interests of the shrine and its wor- 
shippers.* The shebails or the trustees of an endowment 
may possess the right to sue in such a case.' But the 
right must be shewn to be exercisable by general or special 
custom . 4 In Bhagwan Das v. Hardit Singh ,' the Subordi- 
nate Judge found that mohunts of a religious institution 
had misconducted themselves and mismanaged the institu- 
tion to an extent justifying their removal. He accordingly 
ordered the removal of the mohunts from possession of 
the lands attached to the institution. The case was 
instituted by the representatives of the village and the 
villagers did not take any share in the management of the 
institution nor did they ever assert any right to control 
the succession of the mohnnt ship. On second appeal 
the Chief Court held that since the villagers had not 
established by evidence their customary right to interfere 
even if there was the clearest proof of gross misconduct, 
the suit must be dismissed. It, in fact, found that there 
was no sufficient proof of misconduct against the mohunts. 

The general principle on which cases of the kind should be « 
determined has been laid down in several decisions of this 
court.' 

An ascetic or person entering into a religious order Ascetics, 
becomes dead to the world. He is ordinarily supposed to 
renounce the world and its affairs. All his rights in property 

' 81 P. R. 1869 ; 1197 of 1877 j * 122 P. R. 1890. 

1089 of 1881. * 62 P. L. R. 1905. 

* RcmUshen v. Chet Singh , 13 . • 22 P. R. 1890 ; 3 P. R. 1899 ; 

P. L.R.I906. 89 P, R. 1901. 

' 81 P. R, 1869 ; 2063 of 1880. 
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Chela. 


become extinct and he cannot legally perform any purely 
worldly act. In Tekn v. Basti it was held that the general 
custom of the sect was in accordance with the Hindu law, 
and that an ascetic could not renounce his religious order, 
nor perform such worldly act as the adoption of a son so as 
to constitute him his heir to property . 1 * * He cannot acquire a 
private property. All property acquired by individual 
members is looked upon as belonging to, and for the 
benefit of, the religious institution to which they are 
attached.* But the majawars of the shrine of Data Ganj 
Baksh at Lahore are permitted to have private property . 1 

Bairagees and some of the Baidi class 4 who are found 
in Amritsar and Gurdaspur are not ascetics at all. They 
carry on trade and belong to the grihi or house-holder class. 
They marry and beget children like other persons . 1 Certain 
Udasi sects in the Jullundar district 6 and Dadupanth 
Fakirs in the Ferozepur district 7 are not recognized as 
ascetics. Among the gharbari gossains of the Kangra 
Valley they marry and are succeeded by their widows . 8 

A chela ordinarily succeeds to the gadi of his deceased 
guru. In the absence of any chela of the last holder, 
the land reverts to the mohnnt of the superior gadi 
to which the institution concerned is subordinate . 1 
Where a chela of the last incumbent alleged that 
he was entitled to succeed as a chela , and that instal- 
lation to the gadi was not required by the custom of 

1 15 P. R. 1874. See also 7 P. R. exhaustive account of all religious 
1892. sects in the Punjab. See 1887 of 

1 Tuta Puri v. Padam Puri 21 1879, 713 of 1892, and 106 P R 1892 

P. R. 1874. (for Khanhah) and 143 P,L.R, 1906 

• 38 P. R, 1883. (for Jlmggi ) as religious institu- 

4 For a short account of the tions, 

origin and customs of these sects, 5 24 P,R. 1880 ; 29 P. R. 1881, 

see Col. Henry Court’s fcransla- * 29 P, R, 1881, 

tion of the Sikkh'ian de Raj di 7 15.88 of 1881, 

Vikhia pp. 106-114. See also Mr. , • 135 P.R, 1884, 

Madagan’s Census Report for the 9 Hari Den v, Okaran Das 12 
Punjab 1891, Chap. IV for an P. L,.R. 1906. 
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the institution, the Court found that he had failed to 
show any custom enabling him to succeed irrespective of 
election or installation or nomination to the headship of 
the institution and that the mere fact of his being a chela 
of the last holder was not sufficient to support his claim . 1 
The rule of succession from gum to chela cannot be 
altered to make the lands descendible to the heirs of the 
last holder of it, by his entering married life against the 
custom of the order.* The chelas are entitled to mainten- 
ance as long as they behave properly and observe a proper 
subordination to the head of the institution.* 

Pre-emption. 

In the Punjab the right of pre-emption is based either 
on the provisions of the Act or on local custom.* In the 
Wajih-ul-urz of almost every village the right of pre- 
emption is recorded. It is exercised by co-sharers, at their 
option, on the sale of lands. It extends by statute to all 
sales of immoveable property, and to the foreclosure of 
rights to redeem such property. The right must be 
claimed by one who is himself a pi’oprietor of the property 
by virtue of which the pre-emption is claimed.* A per- 
petual lease does not give rise to a right of pre-emption 
merely on the ground that it is tantamount to a sale. 
For the right of pre-emption as stated above arises 
in respect of sales of immoveable property aud foreclosure 
of rights to redeem such property. It must be an 
out-and-out sale, though the sale may be under a decree 
or otherwise.* Local custom at times recognizes a claim 
to pre-emption in the case of mortgages, and where 
such custom is proved to exist, effect must be given to 
it . 7 


' 143 P. L. ft. 190(5. 9 VV. R. 455 (1808). 

* 12 P. L. ft 1900. • 43 P. ft.’ 1892. 

* 84 P. ft. 1886. • ’ 53 P. ft. 1877 ; 10 P. ft. 1887 ) 

* 8P. ft. 1893. 378 P. R. 1892 ; II P. R. 1901. 

* Beharee Bam v. Shoobhudra, 
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Presumption* 


The right of pre-emption generally depends on vici- 
nage, and whether the pre-emptor has a common wall, or is 
a partner with the vendor in a common right of way or other 
easement affecting both properties . 1 * * The nearest kinsman is 
generally entitled to the first offer of purchase but near- 
ness of relationship by itself does not usually confer any 
superior right of pre-emption . 1 One co-parcener can claim 
no right of pre-emption as against another co-parcener . 4 * 
Nor can one of two rival claimants possessing equal rights 
claim a moiety of the property sold. In such a case the 
claimant who first brings a suit to enforce his right is 
entitled to the whole property . 1 Under a custom prevailing 
in the village of Patni, in Dera Ghazi Khan, the collaterals 
of a vendor have a superior right of pre-emption to that of 
others who are equally co-sharers in the well to which the 
land sold belongs, but who are not themselves collaterals . 1 
Where the entry in the Wajih-ul-urz records custom of 
pre-emption only in favour of elc-jaddis, the co-sharers in 
the village who are not ek-jaddis cannot succeed as 
against the vendor who owns no land in the village . 7 
The proprietor of a D/iarmsala may claim pre-emption . 8 

Right of pre-emption is presumed to exist in villages 
whether such right is recorded in the settlement record 
or not. It extends to the village site, to the houses built 
upon it, to all lands and shares of lands within the village 
boundary and to all transferable rights of occupancy. 
But there is no such presumption as to the existence of a 

1 1464 of 1876 ; 83 & 97 P. E. 1 102 P. E. 1881 ; 83 P. E. 1888. 

1880 ; 33 P. E. 1885 ; 42 P. E. • 73 P, E. 1901. 

1891 ; 199 P, E. 1889; 129 P. L.E. 7 72 P. L E. 1906. The term 
905 ; 57 P. E. 1906 ; 17 P.E. 1903 ; ek-jaddis used in the pre- 
77 P. P. 1906. emption clause of a Wajil-ul-nr: 

1 121 P, E. 1879 ; 196 P. E.1889. means persons descended from 
• 64 P. E. 1880 ; 113 P.E. 1881 ; the ancestor who once held 

63 P. R. 1888 ; 37 P. R. 1906. the land which is the subject of 

4 Lalla Novohct Lall y. Lalla « the sale, and not agnates only of 

Jewan Lall 4 Oal. 831 fFVB.}. the vendor. 

[1878]. 8 100 P, R. 1885. 
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right of pre-emption in towns , 1 though such right has been 
shown to exist according to custom and recognized by 
Courts in numerous cases . 4 Where vicinage confers the 
right of pre-emption in respect of houses in a town, a 
plaintiff who asserts that his vicinage is of a superior kind 
to that of the defendant must prove his assertion.* 

Village Common Land. 

The village common land is a plot of land in every 
village reserved for purposes of common pasture, for 


1 Vide Act IV of 1872 as amend- 
#h! by Act XII of 1878. 

* For instance : — 

In Amritsar : — 46 and 154 P. 
R 1882 ; 99 P. R. 1900 ; 140 P. R 
1906 ; 

In Delhi:— 08 P. R. 1879 ; 
01 P. R. 1887 ; 1392 of 1889 ; 

P, L R 1906 ; 67 P. It 1906 ; 
81 P. R. 1906. 

In Feros&epur : — 14 P.R. 1903 
In Gujarat : — 83 P, R 1880 ; 
113 P. R. 1881 ; 13 P.R. 1890. 

In 3 uj ran walla 56 P. R 
1885. 

In Hissar : — 90 P. R. 1901 (in 
respect of shops). 

In Jullu mlar 12 P. R. 1883 ; 
33 P. R 1885 ; 53 P. R. 1888. 

In Karnal 129 P. L. R.1905. 
In Lahore : — 1569 of 1879 ; 
189 P. B. 1882; 48 P. R. 1888 ; 
5 P. R. 1903. 

In Ludhiana 192 P.R, 1888; 
38 P. R. 1906. 

in Multan : — 83 and 165 P. R. 
1888 ; 57 P. R. 1906. 

In Panipat 24 P. R. 1887. 

In Peshawar : — 10 P, K. 1886 ; 
29 P, E. 1888 ; 42 P, R 1903. 

In Rohtak :-~55 P. R 1880* 

In Sialkote 37 P. B. 1888. 

In following sub-divisions of 


towns and cities pre-emption has 
not been found to prevail : — 

Amritsar : — In Kanah Mandi 
Sub- Division (170 P. R. 1889). 

Bhiwani : — (in the Hassar dis- 
trict) in Bagh Dhaggan (16 P. R. 
1902) ; in Thoola Nor son, Panna 
Jannpal 71 P. R. 1902. 

Delhi : — In the city, in respect 
of large Katra or Square compris- 
ing distinct shops (G4 P. R. 1887). 

Jagraon : — In Mohulla Bhogi 
(100 P. II. 1892). 

Lahore : — In Kucha Sathan 
S ub- Ei vision, in respect of mortga- 
ges. (72 P R 1886); in Bazar Cha - 
uhatta Mufti Bakar (83 P.R.1901); 
in Mohulla Qazi Sadav-ud-din in- 
cluding Kucha Chahiik Sawamn 
otherwise known as Kucha Kaha - 
■zuni (86 P. It. 1901) ; in Mohulla 
Kakkazaian , pre-emption by virtue 
of ownership of opposite house but 
separate from the one unsold (68 
P. R. 1906). 

Multan : — In Mohulla Sultan - 
ganj (170 P. R. 1889). 

Mukeriau: — (in the Hoshiarpur 
district) 70 P. R. 1902. 

Sonepat: — In Mohulla Mash-ad 
,85 P. L. R. 1906. 

8 17 P# R, 1903. 
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assembling of the people, for grazing cattle and for a possible 
extension of the village dwellings. It is always regarded 
as a common property of the original settlers, and their 
descendants. And occasionally also those who assisted 
the settlers in clearing the waste and bringing it under 
cultivation are recognized as having a shave in it. Unless 
it is sanctioned by custom none of the proprietors have any 
power to alter the condition of the common land without 
the consent of all the co-sharers . 1 * * Any individual proprietor 
cannot plant or cut trees on the common land, nor can he 
sink a well, nor appropriate houses built for common pur- 
poses except with the consent of all the co- proprietors.* In 
the absence of custom, the will of the majority of a village 
community cannot prevail over that of the minority when 
the question is the disposal of the comtnon property in such 
a way as to preclude all use of it by the owners . 1 A majority 
of the proprietors can demand partition of the common 
land . 4 * * When a common land has once been partitioned, a 
re-distribution of it cannot be demanded in the absence 
of a well-established custom or of an express agreement.* 
Each proprietor has a right of property in his dwelling 
house in the village, entitling him to exclusive possession . 1 
In villages the proprietory right in the abadi (t. e . inhabit- 
ed village site) is, as a rule, vested in the proprietary body . 7 
The mere possession of a vacant site in the abadi confers 
no absolute right in the possessor to dispose of the same 
to a non-proprietary resident . 8 A proprietor may be re- 
strained . by his co-sharers from appropriating a vacant site 
to his own exclusive use . 9 A non-proprieta’ry resident 
cannot, in the absence of a well-established custom, dispose 

1 109 P. 11. 1879 ; 73 P. K. * 8 P. it. 1868. 

1882; 54 P. R. 1885 ; 64 and 70 8 Vide s. 125 Punjab Land ite- 

P. R. 1886. venue Act 1887. 

* 718 of 1869 ; 1117 of 1870; • 67 P, 11. 1869. 

74 P. R. 1888. 7 822 of 1888. 

» 76 P. R. 1878 ; 78 P. it. , 8 24 P. R. 1878. 

1877 ; 80 P. R. 1879 ; 7 P. R 1885; * 1088 of 1880 : 987 of 1882. 

54 P. R. 1886. 
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of the site on which his house is built, or a right of 
residence in the house, without the consent of the pro- 
prietors of the village . 1 

In villages that have grown into towns or qatbag, such 
as Barsat, Panipat, and Karnal, the proprietor of the house 
is held to be the proprietor of the site on which it is built* 
In such qasbas the right of occupation is usually transfer- 
able . 8 

On the death of a non proprietor his direct male 
descendants, and, failing them, his widow, and, in the 
absence of his widow, his mother will succeed to his rights 
in the house occupied by him. His remote collaterals are 
excluded altogether . 4 

One very characteristic feature of the village system is 
that an absent proprietor can recover possession of his 
original holding on his return to the village by reimburs- 
ing the occupant of his land for the cost of improvement 
effected and for all losses incurred by him. The length of 
time he was dispossessed is immaterial. This is a very ancient 
custom and has been recognized by Courts of law . 8 This 
customary right, however, may be controlled by express 
agreement . 8 The heir or representative of the absentee- 
proprietor may also briug a suit to recover the holding at 
the death of the deceased absentee, provided the latter by his 
conduct has not shown his intention to abandon the hold- 
ing.’ Where the occupant of a holding by some overt act 
sets up an adverse title of his own, the absentee or his 
representative must sue to recover his rights within twelve 


' 125 P. It. 1879 ; 53 P. R. 1881: 
119 P.R. 1881 ; 10P. B. 1886 ; 50 
P. B. 1881) ; 99 P. R. 1892 ; 1197 
of 1893 ; 48 and 62 P. B. 1899 ; 7 
P. R. 1900. 

* 48 P. R. 1881; 9 P. R. 1882; 
87 r. R. 1884. 

1 48 P. R 1884. See also 38 P.R. 
1893 and other cases. 

* 37 P, R. 1887 ; 71 ?. R. 1889 : 

lif 


76 P. R. 1888. 

» Vide 7 P. R. 1868 Revenue ; 
153 of 1S71 : 1254 of 1877 ; Finan- 
rial Commissioner’s Letter, dated 
the 11th July, 1865, to the Judicial 
Commissioner, Punjab, 

• 28 P. R, of 1876 ; 25 P. R. 
M877 ; 081 of 1880. 

7 38 P. R. 1878 : 1223 of 1886 ; 
833 of 1891 ; 109 P. R. 1892, 
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years from the date of such assertion.' An absentee re- 
linquishing the ownership of the land cannot take 
advantage of an agreement in his favour. 4 , An intention 
to relinquish is not manifested merely by absence, though 
long absence coupled with an entire severance from 
all concern with the land gives rise to such a presump- 
tion. 8 


Among Mahomedans. 

Among Mahomedans in the Punjab succession runs 
in the male line.* Pugvand and Clmndavand rules of 
succession are also prevalent among them. The pig v ami 
rule is the normal custom. It prevails in Peshawar; 8 
amongst the Raiens of Julhmdar, 6 the Awans of Shahpur,’ 
the Sayads of Rohtak, 8 the Dogavs of Perozepore, 9 
and the Pathans of Amritsar;' 0 also among the Gunzals," 
and the Sunghara Jats. 14 It is prevalent also among 
the Turkhelis, Turins, Dilazaks, Dhunds and Tanaolis 
in Hazara. 18 The Yusafzai Pathans in Rohtak are 
by custom governed by the pugvand and not by the 
clmndavand rule.'* The custom of descent prevailing 
among the Sheiks in the Umballa district is pugvand. 1 * 
The chundavand rule largely prevails amongst the 
Sayads, Koreshis, and Pathans of the Shahpur district ; 
the Utmanzais, Turks and Sayads in the Hazara district 
follow the same rule of succession. 15 The Mahomedan 
Ohiblis of Gujarat,” and certain Mahomedan families in 


' 1177 of 1872 : 17 an<l 78 P.B, 
1175 : 837 of 1875. 

a 115 P. U. 1876 ; 38 P. R. 1878 ; 
1781 of 1880 ; 10!) I’. U. 1892. 

* 20!)5 of 1883, printed at p. 337 
V. R. 1881 ; 81 P. B. 1888; 113 
I’. U.1 893. 

* 29 P. R. 1868. 

5 101 of 1807, 

521 of 1888, 

* 8 P.lt 1879, 


9 82 P.R. 1887, 

11 P. It. 1889. 

35 P. R. 1889. 

429 of 1871, 

178 P.R, 1888. 

Vide Settlement Report p, 305. 
29 P. R. 1905. 

IIP. R. 1905. 

Vide Hazara Settlement Re- 
port p, 305. ' 

11 77 P. R. 1885. 
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Yusafzai/ are governed by the chundavaml system of 
succession. A sou cannot by custom enforce partition of 
ancestral immoveable property during his father's life-time.* 
The share of a son who predeceased his father descends to 
his son and the son of such son . 8 

In a ease where the parties belonged to the Pathans of 
Desa in the chachli ilaqa of the Rawalpindi district, the 
defendant pleaded that the whole property left by his 
father descended to him by a special family custom, the 
other sons being merely entitled to maintenance. But 
the custom was not proved. It was accordingly. held that 
the parties being agriculturists of the Western Punjab, 
the ordinary rule of inheritance of equal succession of all 
the sons should prevail . 1 * * 4 The Koreshis of the Gujramvalla 
city, who are non-agriculturists, are governed by Maho- 
medan law and not by custom . 5 Similarly the Jaloi 
Bilochs of the Muzaffarglmr district are governed by 
Mahomedan law in the absence of proof of special 
custom in matters of succession . 6 Atjiong the Ohamar Jats 
of Multan, as no positive custom was proved regulating the 
rights of the parties in regard to inheritance, it was held 
that the Mahomedan law must govern them . 7 

Whether in matters of inheritance, the Mahomedan 
Kashmiris, belonging to the families resident in the 
Lahore city, and engaged in trade or manufacture therein, 
were governed by Mahomedan law or by custom formed 
the subject-matter of decision in a recent ease. One 
party asserted that females inherit in accordance with 
Mahomedan law ; the other party alleged that females are 
excluded by males according to custom. The Court held 
upon evidence, that the Kashmiri weavers and traders of the 

1 .51 P. R. 1880. 4 Zarif Khan v, Am if Kkuli 85 

*1P. R. 1807. P. R. 1901. 

* CO P.R. 1878, (Sayads of Kohtak); 4 02 P, It. 1001. 

80 P. It. 1882, (Pathans of Attock) ( ? • GO P.R. 1902. 

20 P,R. 1885, (Mahomedan Ranjha 7 117 P, U. 1001, 

Jats of Bliera.) 


Among 
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Lahore city are governed by Mahomedan law and not by 
custom . 1 

As a general rule, married daughters are excluded 
by collaterals, <?. g., among the Rajputs of Jullandar f 
the Jats of Rawalpindi } 8 the Rajputs of Hoshiarpuv 4 
and so forth. But there are exceptions to this general 
rule. As for instance, amongst the Koreshis of Kasur, 
daughters exclude brothers and nephews ; 5 among the 
A wans of Shahpur a right of succession in favour of 
unmarried daughters is recognized, but this right is 
liable to be divested after their marriage . 0 Among 
Mahomedans in Bunnoo, daughters succeed with sons . 7 
In Fatima v. Atjuiaui All 8 it was held that in the 
matter of succession in the family to which the 
parties belonged, daughters succeeded in preference to 
collaterals according to the family custom. Among the 
Lodi Pathans of Jullundar they succeed to their father's 
estate by custom of the family. Where a daughter 
who has thus succeeded, upon her death, her daughter 
has a preferential claim by custom of the family and 
the tribe to succeed as against the collaterals of the 
father . 9 

By custom among the Bangial Jats of the Gujarat 
district a married daughter is entitled to succeed her father, 
a sonless proprietor, where he has settled that daughter and 
her husband in his house and on his land, with a view to 
their succeeding him as his heirs to the exclusion of his 
collaterals. It is not necessary that the resident son in-law 
{k/iana-damad) must be the first husband of the daughter. 
The second husband also succeeds even if he happens to 
have been resident son-in-law in Im first wife's family, her 


1 54 P. It. 1906. 

• 331 of I860. 

* 31 of 1867. 

4 80 P. R. 1875. 
4 801 of 1867. 

4 81 P. R. 1879. 


* 27 P. R 1866. 

* 41 P.R. 1901. 

* 72 P. L. R» 902. There arc 
numerous decisions of the Punjab 
Court shewing the exception to the 
general rule. 
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father- in law having died before the seeond marriage. 

Delivery into possession before death by the father- 
in-law is not a necessary condition for succession of the 
resident son-in-law . 1 * * Among the Ghakkars of Jhelum, 
a sonlcss proprietor may give his ancestral land to 
his daughter or daughters and their husbands (khana- 
dainads).* 

Amongst the Gujars of the Rupar Tahasil, a sister Sisters, 
excludes % mere co-proprietor of the same village, who 
is not an agnate . 8 Amongst the Moguls of Kharkhodah a 
sister and her issue exclude collateral descendants of 
deceased’s grandfather . 4 * Amongst the Sayads of Khar- 
kliodah sister’s sons are not excluded by male issue of the 
great-grandfather of the deceased brother. But they are 
excluded by male issue of the deceased brother.* 

Under Mahomcdan law of inheritance a widow is Widows, 
entitled to a share of the property and not merely to a 
, maintenance. But it may happen that the parties, though 
Mahomedans, may, by custom, follow Hindu law of 
inheritance, under which a widow, when there are sons, 
is entitled to a maintenance . 0 In another ease , 7 the Chief 
Court reversing the decision of the lower Appellate Court 
and giving effect to the custom as recorded in the Wajib- 
nl-nrz held that “if any one of the share-holders die with- 
out issue ( la-mtld) his widow will have a life-interest 
provided she may not re marry, but having got possession, 
she will not be entitled to give the property away to her ' 
father, brother or their relatives. On private necessity or 
for paying the Government demand she can transfer it 
by mortgage or sale.” Thus it is clear, and in fact it is 
so, that the customary succession of a widow to widow’s 
estate is the same among Mahomedans as among Hindus. 

1 10(5 P. R. 1901. See the cases * 82 P. R. 1887. 

referred to therein. * Aadn v. Tfqfl'zaH, 20 P.R. 1867. 

* 74 P, L, R. 1902. ’ 7 Ilijjmt v, Mecr Mahovwd, 61 

* 136 P. R, 1884. P.R. 1867. 

*71 P.R. 1892. 
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Mahomedau widows*, according to tlic general custom of 
the country inheriting lands from their husband are 
entitled only to a life-interest, without power of alienation, 
except for necessity . 1 

Childless widows have only a life-interest in their 
husbands' lands and houses in Ludhiana , 2 in Jhelum ; s in 
Jullundar ; 4 * * in Multan;* in Hoshiarpur.® Amongst a 
tribe known as the Chohan Rajputs in Rawulpindi, a 
childless widow cannot lay claim to any definite share of her 
husband's lands in the presence of sons by another wife, 
but that she is only entitled to maintenance as of right. 
She is, however, entitled to have a definite portion of her 
husband's property allotted to her for her maintenance, 
and such portion may, in particular cases, be equal to that 
allotted to a son . 7 * * 

Among the Majawais of Multan the widow takes only 
a life-interest in the property of her deceased husband and 
is not competent to give it away as a gift to the prejudice 
of the rights of reversionary heirs.® Among the Khankhel 
Swalhis in the Hazara district a widow can claim only 
maintenance and has no right to life-estate in her 
husband's property . 3 

In the absence of any well-established custom to the 
contrary, a Maliomedan widow who succeeds, either as 
legatee or heir, to her deceased husband's property succeeds 
as absolute owner and not merely on life-tenure . 10 Among 
the Khojas of Kussoor, according to custom, the entire 
property of a man who dies without sons, devolves on 

1 See 5 P. li. 1808 (Shatiabad 3 87 P. R. 1808. 

tovvii); 87 P.R., 1808 (Multan); 938 s 583 of 1867, 774 of 1871 and 

ol 1808 (Umballa) ; 8 P. R. 1874 787 of 1872. 

(Pa tli [013 in Gargaon ) ; 102 P. R. 7 S/ter Khan v. Biel, 30 P. R. 

1901 (Gardczi Sayads, in Multan) ; 1905. 

553 of 1869 (in Peshawar). * 130 P. L.R. 1905. 

• 300 of 1870. . • 62 P. L. R. 1903, 

* 950 of 1870. "> Ranee v. Oliolam O'hoM, 3 

‘ 53 P. R. 1872. P.R. 1867. 
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the widow in full proprietorship, to the exclusion of sisters 
and their heirs . 1 * 

As we have already said that the custom of adoption is 
not confined to Hindus only. It also obtains among 
Mahomedans of the Punjab. A sonless proprietor, in the 
central and eastern parts of the Punjab, may appoint one 
kinsman to succeed him as heir.* 

Special custom might exist in certain locality prohi- 
biting a son of an adopted son from succeeding in his 
natural family but the reason that would induce an adopted 
son to give up his rights in his natural family as against 
his own brothers would not apply, or, at all events, not 
with the same force, where it is a question of his succeed- 
ing collaterals. Thus in a case in which the parties were 
the Moguls of Pind Dadan Knail Tahasil, a claim of a son 
of an adopted son against his natural uncle's estate was 
allowed . 3 * 

Though the claim of a son to have his rights of succes- 
sion preserved within just limits is considered paramount, 
a father's power to dispose of his property in his life-time 
in a village community is not nnfrequently exercised. In 
the absence of any local custom to the contrary, a Maho- 
medan can, in his life-time, give away the whole of his 
property.* In Ttukum Bin v. Gujri 5 it was held that a 
Mahomedan Jat in the A mritsav district, could sell his share 
of land to an outsider according to the terms of the village 
Wajib-nl-nrz, with the consent of his co-sharers and that 

1 Ihujuni v. Jfijanee , 27 P. U 1880, Daudzai Pat-hans of Kaitbal : 

1868, ' 10 P.R. 1891. Rajputs of Umballa : 

* See, for instance, 58 P. II. 1870, Man’s Rajputs of Ludhiana. 79 P.R. 
among Mahomedan Raiens of Jul- 1893. Arains of Gujarat. 70 P. U. 
lundar; 120 P.R. 1881, Rawulpin- 1901. Kathana Gujars of Jhelum. 
di; 109 P. R, 1882, Mahomedans of 1 Oh clo v. Haider, 59 P. R. 
Mahr caste ; 178 P. R. 1883, Jats 1900. 

of Haara tribe in Sialkoto ; 173 P. 4 Hajw v. (Jhazee 102 P. R. 
R. 1883, Rajputs in Nawashahr; 1866. 

98 P. R, 1883, Ghori Pathana of* 576 of 1870 
Sialkotc. But see contra 90 P. R, 
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such transfer could not be contested after his death by his 
son or widow. 

A gift by a proprietor to a relative is valid and can be 
contested by the proprietary, body only on the ground of 
custom or the constitution of the village as evidenced by 
the Wajib-nl-nrz' But if a proprietor makes a gift or 
sells his share to an outsider, he would be restrained 
from doing so by the male collaterals of the proprietor . 8 
Though in large number of cases bequests to daughters’ 
and sisters’ sons have been held to be valid, yet in many 
instances the nephews and other male kindred of the 
donor have a customary right to intervene and cause the 
bequests or gift to be cancelled . 8 

A gift to a daughter and her son by a childless 
proprietor is not opposed to local custom. As a matter 
of fact Courts have held such gifts to be valid in number 
of cases.* Among the Awans of Shahpur, according to 
custom, the right of testation exists and a transfer of 
property by gift in favour of daughter’s sons without the 
assent of agnates is held to be valid . 1 * * 4 5 Among the tihakkars 
in Jhelum a sonless proprietor may give his ancestral land to 
his daughter or daughters and their husband . 6 Among the 
Janjuhas of the Jhelum district, a childless male proprietor 
can validly make a gift of his ancestral property in favour 
of his daughters and sons-in-law without objection on the 
part of his brothers and nephews . 7 Custom among the 
Awans of the Jhelum district fully recognizes the power of 
male proprietor to make a gift to a daughter’s son, who has 
rendered him service, even in the presence of the son and 
that the collaterals have no right to question the gift so 

1 43 P. R 1877. 1883 ; 93 P. R. 1883 j 92 P. R. 

* 41 of 1874 ; 156 of 1875 ; 62 1888 ; 60 P. R. 1894. 71 P. R. 

P.R. 1876. 1898 ; 92 P. R. 1898; 98 P. R. 

*39 P. R. 1876; 873 oE 1898. 

1876. , 11 26 P. B, 1901. 

4 See, for instance, 1091 of 1866 ; * 53 P. R. 1902. 

198 of 1868 ; 270 o£ 1873 ; 1 P. R. ' 85 P. B. 1904, 
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made . 1 Among the Soliani Pathans, in Gimlaspur, a sonless 
proprietor has the power to make a gift of ancestral estate 
to his daughter in the presence of his brother.® A gift by a 
sonless Gujar, in the district of Ludhiana, to his daughter’s 
sons without consent of the male collaterals is valid . 8 
A gift to a Miana-damad, to be effective, must be made to 
an actual fchana-damad and not to a mere intended one. 
So where a sonless proprietor, among the Waraich Jats of 
Gujarat, made a deed of gift in favour of his grand- 
daughters and stated therein that he intended to make 
their husbands Mana-damads, it was held that the said 
gift was, by custom, invalid. Mere assertion in the deed by 
the donor that he intended to make the husbands Mtana - 
damads at a future date was not enough to entitle the 
donees to succeed as against the reversioners . 4 

Among the Bauda Rajputs of the Ludhiana city, accord- 
ing to custom, gifts of ancestral property to daughters in the 
presence of near male collaterals are prohibited. But such 
prohibition docs not extend to self-acquired property.* There 
is no special custom among the Ilatars of Shahpur, by 
which a Hatar can make a valid gift of ancestral property 
to his son-in-law to the prejudice of his sons. It should 
be noted that the institution of Miana-damad is not re- 
cognized in the Shahpur district . 6 According to custom 
prevailing among the Naru Rajputs, in the Amballa district, 
collaterals of a childless male proprietor succeed to ancestral 
land left by him in preference to his daughters . 7 

In a case where the donor died three days after making 
the gift in favour of his daughters and did not give the 
donees possession of the property, subject of the gift, and 
the donees were not under his guardianship at the time of 

1 Kim da Yar v. Fatte 8 I*. R. 1 Ghulam Mahomed v. Gault ran 
1906. 28 P.R. 1905. 

* Amir Khan v. Hurt 14 P. R. 5 12 P.R. 1901. 

1906. * 14 P.L.R. 1902. 

* Nizam v. Gauharu 17 P. H. ’ ’ 36 P, R, 1905, 

1906. 

G5 
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making the gift, it was held that according to custom the 
donees not being entitled to succession to any part of the 
property in dispute and the gift not being accompanied or 
followed by possession, the gift was invalid . 1 

A gift of ancestral property to sister’s son among the 
Sheik Jiwanas of the Shah pur district to the exclusion of his 
hcirs-at-law is valid . 2 3 But among the Dogars of Ferozepur, 
a gift of ancestral property by a childless male proprietor in 
favour of his sister's husband in lieu of services was held 
to he invalid by custom. It was observed that his services 
otherwise sufficiently compensated, were not the services of 
a khana-damad or the filial services of a step-sen. It 
cannot, therefore, be validated on the ground that the 
proprietor being crippled stood in need of help in managing 
his lands, and the donees assisted him . 8 In llayat v. 
Hidayat* the defendant failed to prove that, the childless 
male proprietor was competent to alienate his ancestral pro- 
perty by will in favour of his sister's son as against the 
rights of his nephew. Similarly in Halm v. Qasim it was not 
substantiated that among the Arains of Jullundav a child- 
less male proprietor could alienate his ancestral property to 
his sister or sister's son to the exclusion of his collaterals . 5 
The will of a Jat proprietor in favour of his sister’s son is 
valid by custom . 6 

A gift to a brother or nephew is often permitted . 7 
Among the Gujaros in the Jhelum district a gift by a 
sonless proprietor to a nephew, son of one brother, and a 
grand-nephew, grandson of another brother, in consideration 
of services rendered by the donees to the donor, was valid 
according: to custom . 8 


1 44 P.R. 1902 : S.c. 36 P. L. R, 
1902. 

* Shir v. Alain Slier 91 P.R. 
1905. 

* 65 P.L.R, 1905. 

4 40 P.L.R, 1905. 

3 24 P. R, 1905. 


6 12 P.R 1877. 

7 43 P. R. 1884, (Mahometan 
Jats of Gujarat) ; 39 P. R. 1886, 
(Koresbis of Jiiang). 

8 A 1 nr II imam v. Alt Slier 33 
f P,R. 1905. 
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The rule restricting the right of a male proprietor to Malc'propric- 
ulienate ancestral land in the presence of sons is even more 
universal in customary law than that of limiting the power 
of alienation of childless male owners to the prejudice of 
agnates. He cannot make a gift of his ancestral property 
to his son-in-law to the prejudice of his sons . 1 In the 
Awan tribe of Shahpur, a father has no power to distribute 
his ancestral property among his sons unequally and dis- 
inherit a lawful son . 2 But in Eabibulla v. Eabibulla / 
it was found that custom authorized a proprietor to make 
an unequal distribution of his property among his sons by 
gift or otherwise. The Chief Court said that the 
principle which should be applicable to such cases was that 
whilst one son may be preferred at the pleasure of the 
father, he must not be unduly preferred so as practically 
to disinherit his brethren. 

A childless proprietor or his widow has no power by 
custom to make a gift of ancestral property in favour of 
one of the collaterals of the proprietor without the consent 
of others . 4 By custom prevalent among the Mail* Manas of 
the Jhelum district, a childless proprietor is not entitled to 
alienate, by gift or will, ancestral property to the prejudice 
of his agnates . 5 But in Punnn Khan v. Sandal Khan 8 
it was found that by custom prevailing among the Nam 
Jats of the Jullundar district a childless male proprietor 
lias power to make a gift of his ancestral land at pleasure 
in favour of one of his agnatic heirs to the prejudice of * 
others, if there is a special connection between him and the 
donee, such as association with, and service by, the latter, 
and grounds of like nature. 

Among the Mahomedan Rajputs in the district of 
Hoshiarpur, the widow in possession can, by local custom, alienate. 


' Sham/ v. Jowaht li t I\ L. It. 8 02 P. It. 1008. 

1902.'- » » 7op.n. \m. 

* Mrfier Khan v. Kamm llahi 5 50 PR. 1002. 
n P.IUD02. d 021\R 1004. 
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make gifts to resident son-in-law . 1 In the same district 
a gift by a Mahomcdan widow in favour of a relative of 
her deceased husband was held to be valid . 2 * A gift 
by a widow to a nephew of the deceased husband, who 
lived with the latter from his infancy, and* had been re* 
cognized as an adopted son was upheld by the Chief Court 
observing that it did not accept the proposition abso- 
lutely that a Mahomedan widow of Gujarat could make 
a gift for a period longer than her own life . 8 In another 
case from the same district a gift to a daughter and son- 
in-law in accordance with the provisions of* the village 
IVajib-nl-ur/* was upheld by the Chief Court . 4 

A mortgage by a Mahomedan widow, in the Jullundar 
district, was upheld on the ground that custom sanctioned 
the exercise of such a power without reference to the 
question of actual necessity . 8 


1 2(38 oE 1873. 

* 1371 of 1873. 

• 1082 of 1871. 


1 1 300 uf 1872. 
a 884 of 1800. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TENANCY CUSTOMS. 

The Rent Law Commissioners in their report stated : 
“ The mode of proving custom is not very well under- 
stood in this country, and, unfortunately, notwithstanding 
a dictum of Sir Barnes Peacock to the contrary, 1 an idea 
got to prevail that Act X had superseded all customs, and 
was intended to do away with all agricultural rights, 
except those specially mentioned and provided for in the 
Act. We believe there are many local customs in this as 
well as in every other country, well-understood by the 
people, recognized by the landlords, and susceptible of 
proof in the Courts of justice, and we think it very desir- 
able to make it clearly understood that the Bill is not 
intended to interfere with any of these, unless they have 
been expressly rescinded by, or are clearly inconsistent 
with, its provisions.”* The provisions of section 183 of 
lij.the Bengal Tenancy Act are based on the above views of 
tlvhe Rent Law Commissioners. Under this section “cus- 
■ Vom, usage or customary right” will prevail over the 
provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, provided the custom, 
usage or customary 'right is not inconsistent with them, 
or is not expressly or impliedly modified or abolished by 
any other section of the Act. 

The framers of the Bengal Tenancy Act have not 
defined the terms u usage and “ local usage” or explained 
within what period they may be established. A usage 
may grow up and be formed, (comparatively speaking) in 
a much shorter period than a custom which must be in 
existence from time immemorial in order to be recognized. 

1 Vide Thulium nl Dash v. Jihltc- » 21) ; Sec Act X of J 851). 

»lnu' ' Mookerjec B. L. B, 202 p. * Vide Bent Law Commissioner's 
320 (F. B.) [1805 J : s. 0. 8 W. B. Iteport, p. 12. 
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Non -agricul- 
tural lands: 
their trans- 
ferability 
before T. P. v 
Act. 


In Edward Dahjliesh v. Sheikh Giizajj'ar 11 ossein, 1 * their 
Lordships said: f ‘We feel hound to say there is a great 
difference between a ‘ custom 3 and a ‘usage, and that 
clearly the latter may be established in a much less period 
of time than a custom of the transferability of occupancy 
holdings. 4 We are not prepared to say how long a period 
must elapse before such a usage can grow up, but we may 
say that, seeing that more than 12 years have elapsed 
since the passing of the Tenancy Act, we do not think 
the Subordinate Judge is right in saying that no new usage 
can have grown up since that time.” From these obser- 
vations it would seem that the word ‘usage' in section 1S3 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act may include what the people 
have been for a few years past in the habit of doing in a 
particular place. It may be that this particular habit is 
only of a very recent origin, or it may be one which has 
existed for a long time. If it be one regularly and ordi- 
narily practised by the inhabitants of the place where the 
tenure exists, there would be ‘ usage * within the meaning 
of that section. 

The ‘usage' to which sections 178 and 183 refer is not 
restricted to usage existing at the time of the passing of 
the Act but includes usage which may have subsequently 
grown up. 4 

Previous to the passing of the Transfer of Property 
Act, 8 non-agricultural lands might or might not have been 
assignable ; and if evidence was given, that such tenures 
were, by the custom of the country, transferable, Courts 
would allow their transfer. 4 Now, under section 108 
cl / of the said Act there can be no question about 
the transferability of lands not used for agricultural 
purpose.* 

1 23 Cai. 4-25 (180C5): S. c. 3 C , Krishna Moohrjee 7 B. L.R. 152 

W, N. 21 (1898/. (1808). 

•Ibid. . * 1 ,J JIari Noth Karmakar v, Itaj 

1 Act I V of 1882. Chuuder Karmakar 2 0. W, N, 

* Beni Mud hub Ha nerjee y. Jai 12 *2 (1897). 
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To establish that occupancy holdings are transferable 
in accordance with local usage, it is necessary to adduce 
evidence of purchase or transfer by persons other than the 
landlords made with tlie knowledge, but without the con- 
sent, of the latter, and to which no objection was made by 
the latter. 1 * * It is not enough to prove that several cases 
of transfer of such holdings have actually taken place* 
The mere finding of a Court that tenants do transfer their 
rights of occupancy without the landlord’s consent does 
not in itself establish a usage affecting the right of the 
landlord to accept, or to refuse to consent to, such transfer. 8 
Where there is a custom to the effect that the transfer of 
occupancy rights is not valid except on payment of certain 
fees or nazarana to the landlord, evidence of payment of 
such fees is necessary for the validity of the transaction* 

A transfer of occupancy holding cannot be justified by 
local usage which is still growing up. The usage should 
have frnetuated into maturity and a long period of time 
must elapse before a custom of transferability of occupancy 
holding can grow up. 8 Where the usage of transferability 
of occupancy holdings is proved to have been growing 
up in putties other than that of the plaintiff-landlord, 
the latter can retard the growth of the usage in his putti , 
which is a separate estate, by refusing to acknowledge 
the validity of transfer in his putti? The transfer of a 
portion of an occupancy holding is contrary to the spirit, if 
not to the letter, of section 88, of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
and the existence of a custom in a particular place by which 

1 Dalglexsh v. Sheik Gvzvjicr 4 * * * Sibosundari Glum: v. Uaj 
Uumin, 3 C. W. N. 21 (1898); Mohitn Guho 8 C. W. N. 214 

llamhan Singh v. Jubbrr Alt Math (1903) ; Radliaklshon : Mauihgu v. 
GU.W.N, 861 (1902). See also Ibid Aitanda Pria, Ibid. 235. 

181 ; Jagun Prasad v. Posun * Bamhari Singh v. Jabber All 

Salwo, 8 C. W. N. 172 (1903). Mali, 6 C.W.N. 861 (1902) ; Jagun 

* Bamhari Singh v. Jnbber All Prasad v. Pusan Saint , 8 C. W. N. 

Meah 9 C. W, N. 861 (1902). .172 (1908) 

* RadhahUhore Manihja v. * Jagun Proshad v. Posit n Sahoo 

Ananda Pria , 8 C.W N. 235 (1903). 8 C.W.N. 172 (1903). 
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such a holding is transferable is immaterial and gives 
no right of transference as against the landlord.* 

Whatever might have been the law on the subject, now 
under section 183, illustration (1) a tiansfer of right of 
occupancy, in accordance with usage, is valid even 
without the consent of the landlord. In these cases it would 
be necessary either to prove the existence of the usage on 
the landlord’s estate, or that it is so prevalent in the 
neighbourhood that it can reasonably be presumed to 
exist in that estate.* 

A Full Bench of the Calcutta High Court, by a 
majority, has laid down that the right of a non-occu- 
pancy raiyat has not been made heredi table by the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, but if such right was hereditable at the 
time of the passing of that Act, it has not been taken 
away by it. Geidt J., in this case, held that apart from 
custom or contract, the right of a non-occupancy raiyat 
was not heritable. 5 

The property in trees growing on land is, by the 
general law, vested in the proprietor of the land, subject to 
any custom to the contrary. Under section 23 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, a raiyat with a right of occupancy may cut 
down trees on his land without his landlord’s consent unless 
there be a custom to the contrary, of which it is for the 
landlord to give evidence. The onus is on the landlord to 
show that a tenant with occupancy right is debarred from 
cutting down the trees on the land, and not on the tenant 
to prove a custom giving him a right to do so. The right 
to appropriate them when cut down, however, is a different 
question. 1 * * 4 


1 Kid dip Singh v. Gillanden 
Arbiftlniot, 26 Cal. 615 (1899). Sec 
also Tirthanund ThaJrnr v, Mntty 

Lull Mrner 3 Cal. 774 (1878). 

1 Palalulhari Bai v. Manner^ 
23 Cal. 179 (1895), 

1 Tdihhitu XarainDas v. Jainath 


Panday 34 Cal, 516 (1907) ; s.c. 11 
C.W.N. 626. 

4 Nafar ChimlerPal ClunMnri 
v. Ham Lai Pal 22 Cal 742 (1891). 
Sam tar Khan v, Lochm Pass 23 
Cal. 854 (1896). 
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In - the case of Nafar Chnnder Ghose v. Nand Lai 
Gmyaimf it was found that by the custom of some zemin- 
dari, the zemindar was entitled to recover only one-fourth 
share of the value of the trees cut down by raiyats, when 
the raiyats had them cut down without his consent or per- 
mission. A different rule prevails with regard to the 
fallen wood of self-sown trees in the N.-W. Provinces, 
Under the rulings of the Allahabad High Court, a zemin- 
dar claiming a right to the fallen wood of such trees 
must prove some custom or contract, by which he is 
entitled to such wood, there being no general rule in India 
to the effect that there is a right in the landlord or a 
right in the tenant by general custom to the fallen wood 
or self-sown trees.* Where occupancy raiyats are by the 
custom of the zemindari entitled, after obtaining the 
permission of the village larua (headman) to cut down 
and appropriate agacha ( valueless) trees for fuel, the 
zemindar cannot succeed in a suit for damages for cutting 
the agacha , unless he can show what the custom is.® 

When an application is made to execute a decree for 
money by the attachment and sale of an occupancy hold- 
ing, the judgment-debtor [i.e. the occupancy- tenant} is 
entitled, under section 244 of the Civil Procedure Code 
(Act XIV of 1882) to raise the question as to whether the 
holding is saleable according to custom or usage, and to 
have that question determined by the Court executing the 
decree. 4 

A raiyat admitted to possession by only some of the 
share- holders of a joint undivided estate may be ejected 
by tho others as a trespasser unless there is some local 
custom to the contrary.® 


'22 Cal. 751 note (1894). 

’ Nathan v. Kamla Knar 13 
All. 571 (1891); see also Badam 
v. (tango, Dei 29 All. 484 (1907). 
Sammr Khan v. Luchin Daw 
86 


23 Cal. 854 (1896). 

1 Majeil Hrnein v. Ratjhubcer 
Chowihry 27 Cal. 187 (1899). 

s Gmwshram Singh v. lianjit 
Singh l Wyman, Part If, 2 (1865), 
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It is contrary to the usage of the country for a pulnee- 
dar, to pay his rent by monthly kids without a special 
agreement for that purpose. 1 * * * 

In Mohnnt Chatnrbhnj Bliarti v. Janki Prasad Singh 
where a purchaser of gorabundi tenure from its former 
holder claimed to be entitled to the possession of the lauds 
comprising. the tenure, it was held that the claimant must 
prove that such lands were transferable and the onus lay 
upon him.® 

The words mokarari idemrari do not in their lexico- 
graphical sense primarily imply any heritable character in 
the grant, as the term monrad does; but they imply 
permanency from which, in a secondary sense, such herit- 
able character might be inferred, it being always doubtful 
whether they mean permanent during the life-time of the 
grantee or permanent as regards hereditary character. 
These words do not per ne convey an estate of inheritance 
but such an estate can be created without the addition 
of any other words, the circumstances under which the 
lease was granted and the subsequent conduct of the 
parties being capable of showing the intention with 
sufficient certainty to enable the Court to hold that the 
grant was perpetual. The rule is perfectly general and 
is not subject to the qualification that it is by local custom 
the meaning of the term is restricted. 8 

According to the usages and customs of the country, 
buildings and other such improvements made on land do 
not, by the mere accident of their attachment to the soil, 
become the property of the owner of the soil. It has accord- 
ingly been laid down as a general rule that, the person who 
makes the improvement, if ho is not a mere trespasser, but 
is in possession under any bond fide title or claim of title, 


1 Jmjhmcn Mwkerjee v. Janlteo 5 Haniugh Pijiil Salta v. Ham 

Hath Monlu'rjfv 17 W. It. 471 Namm ttingh 30 Cal. 883 p. 892 

(1372). '(1903). 

* 4 C.L.R. 298 (1879). 
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is entitled either to remove the materials, restoring the 
land to the state in which it was before the improvement 
was made, or to obtain compensation for the value of the 
building if it is allowed to remain for the benefit of the 
owner of the soil, the option of taking the . building, or 
allowing the removal of the material remaining with the 
owner of the land in those cases in which the building is 
not taken down by the builder during the continuance 
of any estate he may possess . 1 * 

In Par bat by Bewah v. Woomalara Dabee, the plaintiff 
who rented certain land of the defendant in Calcutta and at 
the time of renting such land purchased from the out-going 
tenant, with the knowledge of the defendant, two tiled 
huts which were then standing thereon, contended in a 
suit of ejectment that “ it had been the practice in 
Calcutta for tenants to remove such tiled huts as those of 
the plaintiff, erected upon the land let to such tenants, and 
such huts were by such practice treated as the property 
of the tenants, who, by such practice, were in the habit of 
disposing of them without the consent of their landlord.” 
The High Court held that according to the practice stated 
and proved by the plaintiff, he was entitled, before giving 
np possession of the land, to pull down and remove the 
tiled huts.® Both under the Hindu and Mahomcdan law', 
(as well as under the common law of India', a tenant who 
erects a building on land let to him can only remove the 
building and cannot claim compensation for it on eviction 
by the landlord . 3 

According to the general custom of the N.-W. 
Provinces, a person, agriculturist or agricultural tenant, 
who is allowed by a zemindar to build a house for his 

1 In the matter of petition of (1903). 

Thakoor Chmtler B. L. R. Supp, 1 11 B. L. R. 201 (1871). See 
Vol, 595 at 598 (1868); I* mail also Dayalclimd Laha-v. Bkoyntb- 
Khan Maluhml v. JaUjun Bibi , nath KeHnj, Cory ton 117 (1864). 
27 Cal. 570 p. 586 (1900); Imai * * Imai Kant v. Nazar All, 27 

Kani v. Nazar AH , 27 Math 211 Mad. 211 (1903). 
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occupation in the abadi, obtains, if there is no special 
contract to the contrary, a mere right to use that house 
for himself and his family so long as he maintains the 
house, that is, prevents it falling down, and so long as he 
does not abandon the house by leaving the village,' As 
such occupier of a house in the abadi occupying under 
the zemindar, he has, unless he has obtained by special 
grant from the zemindar an interest which he can sell, 
no interest which he can sell by private sale or which can 
be sold in execution of a docree against him, except his 
interest in the timber, roofing and wood-work of the 
house . 1 But if there are circumstances which amount to 
an acquiescence on the part of the zemindar, then he, the 
zemindar, cannot compel the tenant to remove the build- 
ing nor can he himself claim the same . 2 

It is undoubtedly the rule in the N.-W. Provinces that 
a tenant is given a room or house in the abadi to live in 
during the existence of his tenancy ; and such a tenant 
cannot be ejected from the room or house during the 
continuance of his tenancy,® Apart from any custom 
recorded in the Wajib-ul-nrz forbidding a tenant to trans- 
fer the site of a house occupied by him in the abadi, a 
tenant has not, in the absence of a special custom or 
contract giving him such a right, any right to transfer the 
site of his house in the abadi* 

Any rule which prohibits a tenant from improving his 
holding is one which, on grounds of public policy, Courts 
are bound to restrain within its strictest limits. Thus 
where a zemindar insists on his right to prohibit the con- 
struction of kucha wells, he should be required to prove 
that the right claimed .by him customarily exists in the 

1 Sri Girdharji Maharaj v. Sat, 27 AH 338(11)04). 

Chote Lai 20 All, 248 (1898) ; (Us- • Naur Utmit x. Shibba, 27 All. 
seated from by Aikman, J., in Raj- 81 (1904). 
mrain Mitler x. Budh Sen, 27 ' 4 Bliajan Lai V. *3lahammd 

All. 338 (1904). " Abdm Samad Khan 27 All. 550 

' Raj Narnia Mitter x, Budh (1805). 
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estate.* A tenant with a right of occupancy, who failed 
to show that he had a right by custom or otherwise, 
to construct a well without his landlord’s permission is 
not justified in constructing one and thereby infringing 
his landlord’s rights on the plea that he built it for the 
use of himself and other residents of the village . 1 2 * 
Where tenants from year to year, with permission of 
the landlord, sank wells in the land demised, they are not 
entitled, under the Hindu law, to any compensation there- 
for from the landlord after the determination of the 
tenancy . 8 Where a cultivator is in the habit of digging 
wells to irrigate his field, described as irrigated ckaliee, and, 
from the practice which had arisen under the old pro- 
prietor, the consent of the zemindar had not been thought 
necessary, the cultivator is entitled to insist upon his 
old right until by a new contract the old terms of his 
holding are superseded . 4 * 

In Madras raiyals with rights of occupancy possess in 
their lands a heritable and alienable interest of a permanent 
character, but not the sole interest. The landlord is 
interested in maintaining the saleability of the holding 
and, in protecting such interest, he is entitled to restrain 
fruit-bearing trees,* but the landlord cannot recover 
damages from tenants having kiuliwram right in per- 
petuity, for cutting down babul trees . 6 A raiyat holding 
lands in a zemiudari on a permanent tenure, would, as 
regards land on which a money assessment is paid, be 
jprimd facie entitled exclusively to the trees thereon. 
Where the crops are shared between the raiyal and zemin- 
dar, they will be jointly interested in such trees, but such 
presumptions may be rebutted by proof of usage or con- 
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1 Slu-o Chum v. Ramjeethm , 3 

N. W.P. H 0, E. 282 (1871). 

'Skinner 7. Mahtah, 4 N. W P. 

It. C. R. 160 (1872), 

% Vcnkatavaragappa v. - Thirtt- 

malai, 10 Mad. 112(1886). 


* Ala named Fyz-ood-decu v. 
Imrut , 3 Agra H C. R. 285 (18(i8) 
fl Bmlda Goddcppa v. Vkiana* 
gram, 30 Mad. 155 (1906). 

Narayana Ayyangar v. On\ 
26 Mad. 252 (1902). 
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tract to the contrary. 1 In the absence of local customs, 
tenants arc not entitled to convert land under cultivation 
into a mangoe grove. Tenants from year to year are not 
at liberty to change the usual course of husbandry without 
the consent of the landlord, 2 

In Madras a custom that some only of the mirasidan 
of a village should bind the co-owners of the village lands 
is valid. 8 It can by no means be laid down as a uniform 
rule that mirmdars are entitled to dues from cultivators 
holding lands within the area of the mirasi estate under 
pol/as from the Government. To avoid injunction, where 
the right is denied, there should be an inquiry whether by 
custom it prevails on the estate, or if there are not 
sufficient instances on the estate to afford grounds for 
decision, on similar estate in the neighbourhood, There 
has been no law depriving mirasidars of any privilege they 
may have customarily enjoyed. 4 

"Whatever right of permanent tenancy a tenant may, 
by prescription, acquire as against an inamdar , or a Hief, 
it would be contrary to the custom of the country and 
to the nature of the mirasi tenure to hold that he could 
acquire such a right as a mirasidar. 6 

The customary law of Assam about the rights and 
privileges of the pikes under the old Government as it 
appears from the report of Major Jenkins, dated the 13th 
November, 1849, is that “under the ancient Government 
of the country, the pike system prevailed in Assam ; that 
the pikes had lands assigned to them in lieu of service; 
that, latterly, they had generally to serve for one-third of 
the year, or, such as were not field-labourers, had to give 
so much cloth or gold or other article which they were 

1 Kahu-la Abhayya v, Itoja 4 SaMaji Ban v. Latehnana , 
Venkata, 29 Mad. 24 (1904). 2 Mad. 149 (1880) ; SlmaMa v. 

* Lahh-mana v. Ramchundra, Katin Rarya, 20 Mad. 371 

10 Mad. 381 (1887). <1902). 

• Anandayyar v. Di.mrajayyan i b Karajan Visaji v. LaUuman, 

2 Mad. H. O. R, 17 (1864) 10 Bom. H, €. R 324 (1873). 
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employed to produce; that besides the lands granted in 
lieu of service, the pikes were allowed to hold the village- 
barriJands without limitation as to extent and free of all 
direct imposts; that these lands descended from father 
to son, divisible amongst the children according to the 
custom of the country ; that they could give the lands 
away by ‘gifts or will, or by mortgage but all the pikes 
throughout the country paid a capitation tax in lieu of, 
or as equivalent to, a rent for these lands;' that when 
personal service was not required from a pike, he paid 
certain rent ; that inconsequence of the exemption of slaves 
from taxation, and the e plague of poll tax/ and personal 
service, many pikes -were content to call themselves slaves, 
and concealed themselves amongst the families of slaves 
who could protect them ; and this resulted in extensive 
caneelment of pikes; and that Mr. Scott, who held the 
office of Commissioner under the British Government, 
instituted inquiry, and the result was that a very large 
number of persons were restored to (he rank of pikes. 
The report further states that cc the raiyafs are now con- 
sidered to have full proprietary rights in all their lands 
of all descriptions, and the pikes are no longer liable to 
arbitrary interference of any Revenue Officer and no 
raiyat could be dispossessed of any portion of his land 
except by the regular process of the civil court. They 
can, of course, sell any portion of their lands, for, though 
the Government withheld from yielding to them a pro- 
prietary right in the pike land, yet the raiyat can dispose 
of his right of occupancy. The Government have fore- 
gone their right to interfere and no other authority lias 
any power/' 

' c The estates in Assam of all descriptions and sizes, 
are, more or less, freehold and held subject to the only one 
condition of paying the Government tax on the land, and 
all the occupants are with little exception frec-holders/' 

The tenants of lakhrajdars are “ to all intents, free- 
holders also, for they were transferred by the Government 
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of the country with their lands, and all that the Govern- 
ment surrendered was the right to the services of the pikes, 
The lands they occupy are as much their own as if they 
were held under Government and they are not restrained 
from throwing up these lands and leaving the lakhajdan 
whenever they choose, but the abandoned lands would 
belong to the lakhrajdan, or, if sold to other raiyaU, those 
would have to pay rent to the lakkrajdars.’’ 1 * * * * * * 

A claim by a zemindar against his farmer for a sum 
of money alleged to have been realized by the latter from 
the tenantry under the head of zalita-baita or custom- 
ary levy of an excess of half anna in the rupee, and 
stipulated to be payable to the zemindar, is illegal and 
cannot be maintained. 8 

A suit for rusmn (a proprietary due), not claimed 
as rent, nor under a contract, but by custom payable by 
cultivators in occupation of the land, either as proprietors 
or raigats, is not of a nature triable by a Small Cause 
Court. 9 

The custom, in Broach district, of male first cousins 
succeeding to property held on the bhagdari tenure, in 
preference to daughters or sisters, will, under Bombay 
Regulation IV of 1827, section 26, take precedence of the 
Mahomedan law. 9 

Before the passing of the Bombay Revenue Survey 
Act 8 by usage having the force of law, Government was 
unable to eject an ordinary tenant of land so long as the 
latter was willing to pay the reasonable assessment upon 
the land occupied by him. This usage might be limited or 
varied by special contract.' 


1 Blmhuidhu Surma v. Badia 

Koch, 15 Cal 100, 102, 103 

(1887). 

* Bad ha Mohan Senna Chowdry 

v. Gutuja Penlrnl Chuckvrbuttee, 

7 S. I). Scl Rep. 142<166) [1843]. 

9 Ebrahim Sail v. Nayamdi 


Gurukal 3 Macl. 9 (1881). 

4 Bui JKheda v. Bam Sale, 5 
Bom. H. C. R. A. C. J. 123 (1808) ; 
see Supra pp. 265, 404, 

6 Act 1 of 1865, 

* Mia Kamm v. Abram ji Sale 

8 Horn. H.c. R. A. C. J. n (1870). 
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In the absence of evidence of custom rendering the act 
of one sharer in a lehotship, (which act involved the sacri- 
fice of important rights) binding upon his co-sharers, a 
managing kkot has, without the assent of his co-sharers, 
no power to give up rights which belong to them as well 
as himself. 1 * * * * * 

The words iirt zemindari import the transfer of merely 
a sale of proprietary right under the Oudh Estates Act I 
of 1869.* 

The words “justly liable*' in section’’ 4 cl. (1) of 
Regulation XI of 1825 indicate an intention on the part 
of the Legislature that the rent payable for an alluvial 
increment shall be settled with reference to the circum- 
stances of each particular case, regard being had to the 
agreement between the parties in respect of the original 
tenure, where there is such an agreement, and where 
there is no such agreement, to any usage proved to be 
applicable to such tenure. 8 

A custom that if a tenant ceased to pay rent for land 
which was submerged, when it appeared the zemindar 
was entitled to possession, the tenant’s right abating, is 
opposed to the provision of section 34 (b) of the N.-W. P. 
Rent Act XII of 1888, and is therefore not a valid 
custom* 

Although the High Court has under the Hindu law 
admitted the right of a disciple to succeed to the effects 
of an ascetic, it may be a question whether the Court 
does not go beyond the law when it permits a disciple to 
succeed to the property of an ascetic who leaves a large 
or any property which, if he conformed to the spirit of 
his religion, he could not have acquired. But however 

1 Collector of Rat mgiriv.Vyan- • Golan Alt Cluwdhry v. Kali 

8 Bom. H. C. R. A. C. J, Krishna Thaltoor 8 0. L. R. 517 

1 tI871 )- (1881) 

* Ganri Shanhr y. Maharaja of , 1 Kapil Rai v. Radha Prasad 

Bv.Wam.pur, 4 Cal. 839 p. 853: S. C. Singh 5 All. 260 (1883), 

1 Shome (Notes) 1. 

67 
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this may be, a tenant right of occupancy is on a different 
footing from property which is exclusively the estate of 
a deceased ascetic ; and the principles which govern the 
hereditary right of succession to a tenant right of occu- 
pancy are such as an ascetic, if he conform to the spirit 
of his religion, cannot carry out. 1 

An auction purchaser of a raigat’s right and interest 
in his house in a village could not acquire more title than 
could have been transferred by private sale. It is necessary 
in such eases to inquire whether according to the village 
custom the raigat was competent to alienate the house 
with its site without the permission of the zemindar.* 

Long continued family possession constitutes a koraree 
raigat in Goalparah. 8 

In case of adiniagavana tenure, the land is made over 
in perpetuity to the grantee either immediately as a mark 
of favour or on condition of certain services being per- 
formed. The terms adina and kudima mean a slave or 
one subject to the landlord, the grant being generally 
made to such persons. The land bestowed as a mark of 
favour can never be resumed but where it is granted as 
remuneration for certain services to be performed, the non- 
performance of such services involving the necessity for 
having them discharged by others, will give the landlord 
power to recover the land. 4 

According to the ancient law and custom of this 
country a portion of the land of every village is kept 
apart from the use of the villagers as pasture ground. 
It is common pasturage of their cattle. But as soon as 
any portion of the land is made culturable, it becomes a 
part of the raigati lands of the village. There is seldom 
a village in Bengal which has not a large piece of 


‘ Sooruj Komar Pemhad v. 8 Aluhheo Dam 4 Bevestrc 347 
Mahadeo Butt 5 N W. P. H. C. R. (I8:><>». 

50(1873). f * Th'ijyan Kair v. Zamorin of 

* Shih hall v. Lochun Singh 3 Calicut 27 Mad. 202 (1003)* 

Ag, (Rev. Ap.) 7 (1868). 
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land attached to it for the grazing of the cattle of the 
village. 1 

Under dona bundee system there is a cursory survey 
or a partial measurement of a field or weighment of the 
crop, to ascertain the value of the crop and the amount 
of the assessment. Under agorebnttue system there is 
a division of the crop immediately after reaping between 
the cultivator and the Government, the latter taking 
half the produce in kind. The division of the crop is in 
predetermined proportions between landlord and tenant. 
The term literally means a watching and sharing ; each 
party keeping a watch over the fields, so that none of the 
crops may be fraudulently made away with. 8 

The Bengal Tenancy Act does not expressly lay down 
any rule of law with respect to acquisition of either 
occupancy or non-occupancy right in land held by GhatwaLs 
as service tenures. Section 181 of the Act lays down 
that nothing in it shall affect any incident of a Ghatwali 
or other service tenure. The growth of such rights would 
seem to be inconsistent with the nature of service tenures, 
but a custom or local usage might grow up in any local 
area as to recognition of occupancy rights and such a 
custom might be binding on successive Ghatwals. 8 

A mnl-raiyat is a village headman or settlement holder 
whose rights are in their entirety transferable, saleable 
and attachable. These rights are, (i) to enjoy rent-free 
man - land i.e. service land, if any, of the village official ; 
(ii) to collect commission on rents from landlords and 
raiyaU) (iii) to enjoy his nij-jote land at the same rates 
of rent as apply to other raiyais, or to lease them out 
on settlement rates, in which latter event, they cease to 
be nij-jote lands, and (iv) to assess at half rates all waste 


Donabundee . 
Agorelmttae, 


Ghatwali 

tenure. 


Muh raiyat 
& Mustogir 
in Sonthal 
Pargunnah: 
their rights. 


Sheik Milan v. Atoheiml AH Poorumhr Makaton 8 Sevcstre, 
10 C.W.N 434 (1903). Bee also Part IV 23 (1866). 

Mann, Ch VIII. 231. _ • Mokes Majid v. San Krishna 

’ %. II of 1795 of the Bengal *j Vandal 1 C.L.J. 138 (1904). 

Code. Chhutterdiuim: Makaton y. 
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and jungle lands reclaimed by the raiyata or to enjoy 
rent-free what he himself reclaims. It is well settled 
that the privilege which the mul-raiyat possesses of 
transferring his tenure must be exercised in respect of 
the whole tenure at the same time i*e.> if he chooses to 
transfer his tenure, he must alienate the whole of his 
rights in the village including his right of managing the 
village and collecting the rent as also his right to the 
land in his possession. He cannot split up the tenure, 
so as to part with a portion and retain the remainder. 

The rights of a mustagir headman are (i) to reclaim 
and cultivate the waste lands in the village without 
paying rent, or to settle such lands at half rates with 
the other raiyata (the half rates going into the headman's 
own pocket); (ii) to hold at his option in his own posses 
sion or to settle with others, the jotea of absconded 
raiyat\ and (iiij to receive a fixed commission on the rent 
collections from the raiyata and an equal sum from the 
Ghatwal or zemindar, the headman's nij-jote lands being 
assessed with rent like the other lands of the village. It 
is therefore not quite accurate to say that the right of 
the nmstagir is absolutely restricted to the collection of 
rent from ordinary raiyata / 

Durbar i Panjiara v. Deni Uai 2 O.L.J. 77 (1905). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TRADE CUSTOMS. 


Customs and usages of trade are customs prevailing in 
particular trade or business 1 * * . Such customs or usages may 
not only annex terms to a contract which is not incon- 
sistent with them but may also control the interpretation 
of a contract which is complete in itself but which con- 
tains terms used in a technical sense.® 

The lex mercatoria, although adopted as part of the Lex merca - 
Common Law of England, is not part of the law by which toria ' 
transactions are governed in those parts of India, into 
which the common law of England has not been intro- 
duced. 8 Thus the law of merchant is not applicable to 
banking transactions in the muffasil. 4 * * * Sir Barnes Peacock, C. 

J., said : — “Some question has arisen as to the law applicable 
to this case, and whether the Court is to determine the 
rights of the parties by the lex loci rei sitoa, or by the 
English law. It will be unnecessary for the Court to deter- 
mine that difficult question, as the only law in the muffasil 
which would regulate a ease like tins, consists in those 
principles of equity, justice and good conscience according 
to which, by Regulation VII of 1830, the muffasil Courts 
are bound to decide. If that equity, justice and good 
conscience are the same as the law of England, common • 
law and equity united, it is unnecessary to decide whether 
we are to administer English law or the principles of 
Regulation VII of 1830/"® 

1 Goodwin v. Roberts L. K. 10 p. 346. 

Hx. 76, 337 (1875). ' 4 Syed All v. Gopal 1km 13 

* Sweeps Law Lex tit. “Custom” W.R, 420 (1870). 

1 Pig on y. Ramkishen 2 Seves- 4 Per Peacock C. J., in Ckoo/wdat 

tre 619 (1863). See observations # Canaria v. Southey 2 Bouluois 65 

of Cockburn C.J., re law merchant at p. 71 . 

in Goodwin v. Roberts L.R. 10 Ex, 
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It can be taken as settled and well-established rule 
that the legal requisites of a valid trade custom are 
that it should be certain, invariable, reasonable and 
lastly, the circumstances of the case must be such 
as to render it fair and reasonable to presume 
that the party whom it is sought to affect by the 
custom had knowledge of it as affecting the particular 
agreement made by him, and that he made the agreement 
with reference to it . 1 * * * * It must be so notorious that every 
body in the trade enters into a contract with that usage 
as an implied term. It must have quite as much certainty 
as the written contract itself/ and must be so universally 
acquiesced in that every body in the particular trade knows 
it or “ might know it if he took the pains to enquire /” 8 

Customs of trade, as distinguished from other customs, 
are generally courses of business invented or relied upon 
in order to modify or evade some application which has 
been laid down by the courts, of some rule of law to 
business and which application has seemed irksome to 
some merchants. And when some such course of business 
is proved to exist in fact, and the binding effect of it is 
disputed, the question of law seems to be, whether it is in 
accordance with fundamental principles of right and wrong. 
A stranger to a locality or trade or market, is not held to 
be bound by the custom of such locality, trade or market, 
because he knows the custom, but because he has elected to 
enter into transactions in a locality, trade or market wherein 
all who are not strangers do know and act upon such custom. 
When considerable number of men of business carry on 
one side of a particular business, they are apt to set up a 
custom which acts very much in favour of their side of 
business. So long as they do not infringe some fundamental 

1 Price v. Brown 14 Mad 420, Nadan 11 Mad. 4511 (1888); 

423 (1891). Jnggnmohun Glum v. Manickoluind 

f Per Sir Geo. Jessel M.R. in 7 M. 1. A. 263 p. 282 (1859) ; 

Nelson v. DaM 12 Ch. D. 568 ( 1 879). * Mackenzie Lyall v. Chamroo Singh 

• Volkart Bros. v. Vettmlu 16 Cal. 702 (1889) . 
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principle of right and wrong, they may establish such 
a custom but if on dispute before a legal forum, it is 
found that they are endeavouring to enforce such rule of 
conduct which is so entirely in favour of their side that 
it is fundamentally unjust to the other side, the Courts 
have always determined that such a custom, if sought to 
be enforced against a person in fact ignorant of it, is un- 
reasonable, contrary to law and void. When a custom 
relied on is so inconsistent vvitli the nature of the contract 
to which it is sought to be applied as that it would change 
its nature altogether or as to change its intrinsic character 
it is unjust as against the party against whom it is set 
up and so it is void; but if it would not, then the custom 
will be allowed to prevail ” l 

Hand is are chiefly of two descriptions viz., shah-jog, jj niu /‘ 
or payable to bearer, and nan/, jog or payable to the 
party named in the bill or his order. There are particular 
formulas for these bills, both as regards phraseology and 
the mode of attaching signatures and superscriptions. 

These forms arc well-known to Indian commercial 
people and should be scrupulously observed. A uam- 
jog bill may or may not be accompanied by a descriptive 
roll of the party in whose favour it is granted. It 
may be payable at sight or after a certain date, specified 
in the bill, or fixed by custom of trade. When payable 
at sight it is termed “durshuni.” it may be cashed with 
or without security, but when there is a descriptive roll, # 
or when the identity of the holder or payee be known 
security is not usually required. A shah-jog bill is consider- 
ed payable to any respectable person, who may present 
it to be cashed. It is payable only after a certain period 
of usance specified or implied. It is usually cashed on 
the same condition with regard to security as nam-jog 
bills. Bills of cither kind can be endorsed or transferred 
unless the nam-jog bill be accompanied by a descriptive 

llohimon, v. MdkttU U. 7 H. L. 802 at pp. 817-18 (1875). 
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roll* in which latter case a transfer would be inoperative* 1 * * 
A dak-jog hnndi is only payable to a respectable hol- 
der and is not equivalent to a hnndi payable to bearer.* 
It is not a rule of Hindu law or customary that every one 
who tenders or presents a hmdi } for acceptance or payment 
even though he obtained it by fraud should be treated as a 
shah* jog* 

Shah-jog hundis differ from bills of exchange in one 
very material circumstance, amongst others, that as a 
general rule, the acceptance of the drawee is not written 
across them, so as thereby to give them an additional 
degree of mercantile credit and to that extent make it 
just to impose an additional degree of liability on the 
acceptor ; but, as a rule, the particulars are only entered 
in the drawee's books. It may be added also as a general 
rule, that h midis are very frequently not presented for 
acceptance before they are presented for payment-— -before, 
that is, they are either due or overdue. 4 

The meaning of hundis made payable to shah or " res- 
pectable holder” and the usage in regard to such documents 
among the Indian merchants in Bombay were very fully 
considered in Davlatram Shriram v. Bulakidas Khemchand 5 
which came up before Sir Joseph Arnold in 18(59, and 
as section 1 of the Negotiable Instruments Act 6 states 
that nothing in the Act contained affects any local usage 
relating to any instrument in an oriental language, unless 
such usages are excluded by any words in the body of the 
instrument which indicate an intention that the legal 
relations of the parties thereto shall be governed by that 


1 Macpherson on the Law of 
Contracts in Courts of India not 
established by Boyal Charter. 

Sec Pig on v. Ram Kulm 2 Seves- 

tre 619 at p. 621 (18GB). 

1 Bhnpntram v. Han Pm 

Coach 6 C.W.N. 313 (1900). Lalla 

Mai v, Kt;$hu Das 20 All. 193 


(1901). 

9 Bhuputram y. Hart Pr'o 
Coach 5 C.W.N. 313 (1900). 

4 Davlatram Shriram, v. Bulakh 
das Khemchand 6 Bom. H. C. I’. 
/) C.J. 21(1869). 

4 Ibid, p 26. 

■ Act XXVI of 1881. 
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Act, and where no such words are to be found in the lirndi 
in question, the usage proved as well as the decision in 
that case still hold good in the Bombay Presidency/ 

The general process of cashing shah-jog hundis is as 
follows The shah or person, who has bought or holds 
the hnndi, and whose name must always be endorsed on it 
before it is presented, sends one of his men to the shop 
of the drawee, whose killadar, after referring to the parti- 
culars of advices relating to the hnndi, which have in due 
course been previously entered in the chitti nond or bill- 
book, and finding it correspond therewith, thereupon 
enters in the journal the particulars of the hnndi , viz., its 
amount, date, due date, name of shah, the person tendering 
it for acceptance, and whose name is always endorsed on 
the hnndi, lie then returns the hnndi to the servant of the 
shah , who takes it back to the shah’s shop. If the day of 
presentment be the exact due date, the amount is paid on 
that very day if the hnndi is overdue when presented it is 
generally paid the next day, the reason assigned being that, 
unless presented on the actual due date, when, of course, its 
presentation is expected and provided for, the mnm'm or 
principal of the firm may not be present, or there may not 
be sufficient cash in the hands of the killadar to meet the 
amount. Payment is made by sending the amount by a 
servant of the drawee to the shop of the shah. On receiving 
the amount, the killadar of the shah writes an acknowledg- 
ment in full on the back of the hnndi and sends it back 
to the shop of the drawee by the servant who brought, it 
thence. 1 2 Aeeordiug to mercantile usage amongst Hindus 
where a shah-}og hnndi is paid at maturity by the drawee 
to the shah or holder of the hnndi, and such hnndi after- 
wards turns out to be forged, the shah , though a bond fide 
holder for value, is bound to repay to the drawee the amount 
of such hnndi with interest from the date of payment 

1 Gaimdm Ha m m ray a n v. * * Da da-tram w Bulahida x 0 
Ludmi Namyan 18 Bom 570 p. Bom. H. 0 . R, 0. 0 . J. 2\ 

577 (1894). (1809), 


Cashing 
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provided the drawee has been guilty of no laches in dis- 
covering the forgery and communicating the fact of such 
forgery to the shah. The shah, however, releives himself 
from such liability by producing the actual forger. 1 * * * * * * The 
drawee, in cases of shah-jog hundi is bound by custom of 
Hindu merchants to make enquiries as to the person 
who presented the hundi to him for payment.* 

There is no rule of Hindu law, customary or otherwise, 
which would have the effeot of making the word shah-jog 
mean payable to bearer, quite independently of the endorse- 
ments; nor is there any principle of mercantile expediency, 
having the force of law or otherwise, which would be 
served by disregarding the direction of the endorser, and 
treating a specially endorsed and especially accepted hundi 
as if it were an English negotiable instrument made 
payable to bearer, and, as such, part of the currency of the 
country. 8 

The Negotiable Instruments Act, in the absence of local 
usage to the eontrary, applies to lmndis .* But no custom 
can override the terms of a contract as set forth in a 
hntuli, nor can a custom, if it is irrational, absurd, and 
contrary to the principles of equity, be sustained in a 
Court of justice.* 

A hundi drawn in Calcutta upon a firm at Jeypore and 
made payable on arrival at that place was presented after 
25 days of its arrival there. It was held that apart from 
any local usage, by the general law, there was no specific 
time within which a hundi payable at sight or payable on 


1 l)aid at ram v. Bdakidns 0 

Bom. H C K„ 0 O.J.24 p 31 <1869) 

• Ganesdas llammrayan v, 

Lachmi Xarayan 18 Bom. 570 p. 

579 (1894). See also Bhuputram y. 

llari Pm Coach 5 O.VV.N. 313 
(1900) ; Lalla Mai v. Kesko Das 

26 All. 493 (1904); See s. 10 

Negotiable Instruments Act 


s Thahmrdass v. Futteh Mall 
16 W.B. 0. A. 3 p. 15. <2871) : B.O. 
7 B L R. 275 p. 304. 

4 Krishna Shot v. liar l Yalji 20 
Bom 488 (1895). 

4 Indur Chander Dugar v. 
iMolmec Dike 7 B.L R. 682(1871) : 
8.0, 15 W.B 501, 
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arrival at a particular place is to be presented and that it 
was presented within a reasonable time . 1 

If the drawer of a bill does not, on the face of it, show 
that he drew the bill as agent, he cannot set up as a defence 
that he drew the bill as an agent,* In Dacca according to 
a mercantile usage prevalent there, gomastas or agents can 
draw hmidis on their principals without disclosing the fact 
in the hnndi and, on proof of such agency, the drawer 
is not liable. Thus, in the case of Hari Mohan By sale v, 
Krishna Mohan Bystk* where all the parties to the hnndi 
lived in .Dacca, the drawers of a hnndi in favour of the 
plaintiff were held not liable, on proof that they were the 
gomadas of the acceptor and had no interest in the hnndi 
and, according to custom in Dacca where the hnndi was 
drawn and accepted, agents are not liable, although the 
agency does not appear on the hnndi . 

A person who receives a bill for a particular purpose 
must apply the same accordingly ; and neither he nor any 
third person “knowing the facts ” can, by afterwards 
receiving the amount, detain the same from the principal . 4 
“If goods or bills are deposited for a specific object 
and the bailee will not perform the object, he must 
return them. The property of the bailor is not divested 
or transferred until the object is performed .” 1 In 
liajroop'am v. Buddoo the question whether a hnndi 
made payable “ to order was, according to Hindu 
law and custom of the Indian merchants negotiable 
without a written endorsement by the payee, was raised 
but not discussed.® 


Drawer ami 
agent : usage 
in Dacca. 


‘ Matty Lai v. Ckogemdl 11 
Cal 344 (1885) ; Gaped Das v. 
Scata Ham, 8 Agra 268 (1868). 

1 Pigon v Bainkkhen 2 W. R* 
301(1865). 

1 9 B, L. R. App.1 (1872) : 17 
R. 442. See also Pig oh v, * 
Jlamklsken 2 W. R. 301, 

4 Lloyd v Howard 15 Q. B. 995 


(1850), Jlajroopram v. Buddoo 1 
Hyde 155 (1862) : 1 liid. Jur. 93. 

5 Buchanan v. Findlay 9 B and 
C 738 p. 749 (1829) per Lord Ten* 
terden C.J. ; Key v. Flint 8 Taunt. 
21 (1817), 

6 1 Hyde 155 ‘1862): 1 Ind. Jur. 
93. 
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Where h«)dk upon which a suit was brought were 
silent as to interest, but it * was proved that according to 
the custom of the district the parties had entered into 
a collateral agreement embodied in written documents that 
hnndh should bear interest at 30 per cent, per annum, it 
was held by the Privy Council that section 80 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, being an enabling section, was 
no bar to the recovery of the interest stipulated. 1 

It is not a custom among shroffs to make inquiry of 
the acceptor of a hundi before discounting it, and to abstain 
from discounting it if the acceptor should recommend the 
person by whom the inquiry is made not to discount. But 
it is usual to make such inquiries. A mere notice by the 
acceptor not to discount, does not affect his liability to a 
person who takes a hundi bond fide and for valuable consi- 
deration after such notice.* 

In the absence of any local usage to the contrary, it 
is just and equitable that the doctrine of notice of dis- 
honour propounded in the Negotiable Instruments Act 
should be applied to a hundi in the vernacular, the “ reason- 
able time” within which notice is to be given being 
determined according to the circumstances of the ease. 8 

Though the English law of prompt "notice by return 
of post ” does not apply to the hundis drawn by natives 
of India and the drawee and indorser are Indians, yet 
before bolding the endorser or the drawer responsible for 
the consideration of a hundi dishonoured by the drawee 
some reasonable notice is essentially necessary to be given 
to the party who may be asked to pay. What notice and 
in what manner that notice is required to be served should 
be determined by the custom of the district where the case 
arises. 4 A reasonable, not immediate, notice of dishonour 

‘ GmOiiml Sri Qluumhkm v f 78^1882). 

Hunt Nnrain 11 C.W.N. 105 (1906) 1 Radha Govinda S'tnka v. 

* Khmal Chand v. Lnchmve ('hnndemath 6 W,H, 301 

Ghund, Bourka 151 (1«5). (1866) : S.c. 3 Wymau 6. 

! Moil Lai v. Moii Lai 0 All, 
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is all that the hundi law requires. 1 In Megraj Jagcnmatk 
v, Gokaldas Mathuradas, the question as to whether there 
was a custom that on a fraudulent detention of the 
hundi by any of the parties to it, each endorser was bound 
to give a peth i.e. duplicate of the hundi, to his immediate 
indorsee, was raised but not decided upon.* 

According to the usage of shroffs when a hundi has 
been lost or stolen, the rightful holder may obtain' from 
the drawer a peth or duplicate, and on presentation thereof 
to the drawee, has a right to payment of the amount, the 
original not having been already presented and paid, which 
of course, in the case of a hundi payable to shah may 
occur. But there is no customary right to payment on a 
duplicate when a person to whom a hundi has been sold 
and endorsed, has failed being indebted to the person from 
whom he had obtained such hundi? 

The practice followed by shroffs when a hundi has been 
sent down to Bombay for collection and payment is 
refused, the amount having been already credited to the 
sender, is that, in general, the hundi is returned to the 
sender, a debit entry against him being at the same time 
made; but if the banker to whom the hundi has been sent 
for collection does not return it, or make a debit entry 
against the sender, but allow the amount to remain credit, 
then he can consider himself a holder for a value.* 

According to the usage of native bankers at Moorshida- 
bad, interest is claimable on hunt! is drawn at 111 days sight.* 
The, local usage at Bushiro is to present the hundi for 
payment at the Bank and for the acceptor to call at the 
Bank at due date and effect settlement.* 

1 -V eg raj Jag a n n at h v. Ookaldas Bom. 23 at 43 (1875). 

Mathuradas 7 Bom. H.O.li. 137 p, * Smjun Chand v. Mahhand 12 
Hi (1868) ; Gopal Bass v. Seda Bom. H.C K. 113 p. 128 (1875). 

Ham. 8 Agra 268 (1868). , 4 Bhmpath Singh Boognr v. 

1 7 Boro, H O.R. 137 (1868). Maharaja Jagput Indue 4 W.lt. 

* Sugan Chand Shir da* v. Mul *85 (1865) : s.C. 1 Wyman 28. 

('hand Joharimal 12 Bom* H.C.K. 6 Imperial Bank of Persia v f 
H3 p 118 (1872), on appeal 1 Fnttch Chand Khuh-hmd 21 Bom. 
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When the analogy between kumlis and bills of 
exchange is complete, and there is no proof of any special 
usage, it is right to apply the English law to them. 1 Thus, 
where a bill was made in Calcutta, in the English 
language, and in ordinary English form, and no special 
usage was proved, it was held that the English law was 
applicable to the case,® 

Before the passing of the Act XXI of 1848, where a 
usage had been established, by which interest was paid upon 
a wagering contract (opium sale), the Court should allow 
interest on the principle sum recovered in an action, 8 But 
neither by the English nor by the, Hindu law, (unless there 
be a mercantile usage) can interest be imported into a 
contract which contains no stipulation to that effect. Thus 
in an action for a contract known as tejee-mnndee chill eex , 
(opium wager contracts,) before the passing of the Act 
XXI of 1818, which prohibited such gambling contracts, 
the plaintiff claimed interest on the sum recovered. But 
the Privy Council held that as there was no stipulation 
as to interest in the contract or satisfactory evidence of 
mercantile usage at Calcutta to import interest into the 
contract, the interest claimed could not be. allowed. 4 

According to mercantile usage in the cotton trade in 
Tuticorin, where a dealer delivers cotton to the owner of a 
cotton-press, not in pursuance of any special contract, the 
property in the cotton vests in the owner of the cotton- 
press, who is bound to give the merchant in exchange of 
cotton of like quantity and quality. Such a transaction is 
not a sale hut an agreement for exchange ; and therefore 

294 (1890). cf. as. 70, 71, 137 Neg. ehand 7 Moo, I. A. 203 (1859). 

Ins. Act of 1881. 4 Jnggomokan Ghm v. Kaw'ce- 

1 A mritmm v, Damodar Das. ehand 9 Moo. I A 256 (1862) : B c. 

An unreported case referred to in 2 1 Sevestre 029 .and 7 Scvestre 029. 

Hyde 259 p. 261. See also Sahajvam v. Chaeeton 

* Sumhmavth Gho*c v, Jaddoo- < Daw I Tay and Bell 230 (1850). 
mutk 2 Hyde, 259 DooheMas v, Randall 1 Tay and 

(1864) s.c. 1 Coryton 88. Bell 2o3 note. (1850). 

1 Juffgomoboi Grkoic v, Munich- 
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when the cotton thus delivered is accidentally destroyed 
by fire, the loss falls on the owner of the press . 1 

A person entered into a contract to deliver certain Cotton wtta 
quantities of cotton, and, having failed, sought to have BonibB} ' 
the price of the amount not delivered fixed at the 
ordinary market rate. It was found, however, that the 
transaction, though purporting to be an ordinary contract 
was in reality of the nature of speculations on the rise and 
fall of the cotton market and dealt with goods which had 
no real existence in the market; also, that in such transac- 
tions it was customary for the prices to be settled by a 
skilled committee of merchants engaged in similar trans- 
actions. In this case the committee settled a higher rate 
than that actually prevailed in the market. The Court 
held that in the absence of proof of fraud either in the 
inception or in the proceedings of the committee, the 
decision of the committee is binding on the parties. 

In order to take part in such speculations in cotton in 
Bombay, a Bombay merchant is required to employ, 
as his agent, one of the khamgaou bhroffo in whose hands, 
the dealings are and to submit to the conditions governing 
the trade such as it was.* 

A biidnee contract in Furruckabad is a mere wagev on liadnee con. 
the market price goods in a certain date at a certain place. t,act- 
No actual interchange of cash and goods is contemplated 
in it. Such being its nature, it is illegal and cannot be 
enforced at law.* 

The “ usage of Mangrole ’’ appears to have originated in usage of 
the necessities of the petty commerce carried on for ages in : 

the Indian sea, by means of small open-decked vessels insurance, 
in which the venturers were both so unnierous and 

1 Vulkart Bros v. Ydtirehi P. R. 18GG ; Chandnu v. Ajudhialt 
Kadmi, 11 Mad 459(1888). leithad S. I). N. W. P. R. March 

’ Peitonji Jehaogirji v. The 1861 : Thrnihunni v. XaMra No, 

firm of, Jairtng&ao Hama raj 8 101 P. R 1868 ; Bangl Lai v, 

C, W.N.57(P,C.) [1903]. Ajudia Ponhtul 31 .Inly 187i 

* Krhhrn v. Ifmhnak No. 1} 
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individually of so small an amount, that either commerce 
would have been checked by the absence of insurance or some 
inexpensive mode must have been adopted by common con- 
sent of insurers and under-writers, by which insured losses 
could be recovered from the latter. The Indian merchants 
at each port of resort appear to have constituted themselves 
and to have been received by each other, as agents, for 
the purpose of looking after their respective interests in 
sea-risks, whether as shippers or as under-writers. The 
mutual interest of those merchants to act with good faith 
towards each other, and the exigencies of commerce 
reasonably led to such a confidence being placed in the in- 
tegrity of all acts under their personal cognizance and 
control, as to allow of their certificate being to that extent 
received as binding upon both under- writers and insurers. 
Those acts appear to be the statement of the goods saved 
and bought into harbour, the undamaged value at the port 
of distress of the goods appearing on the manifest the 
bond fulcs of the sale and amount of proceeds of the sea- 
damaged goods and the calculation of percentage loss, but 
the reason of the usage does not require that it should be 
carried any further . 1 

In the case of a policy of insurance expressed to be 
"according to the .usage of Mangrole ” the certificate of 
the nahajans at the port of distress or sale, if accompanied 
by the manifest of the shipment and the account sales is 
regarded as sufficient evidence of an average loss and of 
account of such loss, though the under-writer may answer 
a claim supported on such evidence by showing fraud on 
the part of the shippers, the master of the vessel or the 
mahajanx. If the under-writer cannot establish a case of 
actual fraud, he will be bound to pay an average loss 
according to the certificate of the ma h cyans, supported by 
the ship's manifest and account-sales at the port of distress. 

1 Ransoviltn Jikoi/hal v.Kenrhing 229 p. 231 (1863). 

Mohanlal 1 Bora. H, C. It. O.C. J. 
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Where usage alleged was that the mahajaris certificate is 
deemed to be conclusive evidence against the under-writer 
without the production of manifest and account sales, and 
that upon proof of the certificate alone and of the policy 
the owner is entitled to recover his average loss, the Court 
declined to give effect to it, being an unreasonable usage . 1 . 

The defendants, carriers between Hongkong and 
Bombay, by a condition annexed to their bill of lading, bill of lading’ 
stipulated that they should not be responsible for damages 
to goods arising from insufficiency of package. The 
plaintiff shipped certain goods in the defendant's steamer 
in packages which, though in fact insufficient, were packages 
of the kind ordinarily used for the conveyance of such 
goods from Hongkong to Bombay. On their being landed 
in Bombay it was found that packages were more or less 
broken, and that the contents were in some instances in* 
jured, and had to a small extent escaped from the packages. 

In an action brought to recover damages in respect of 
such injury it was held that evidence of mercantile usage 
or custom would be admissible to show that the words 
insufficiency of package should not be taken in their ordi- 
nary sense, but as meaning insufficient according to a 
special custom of the China trade . 4 

In another case 3 where a condition annexed to defend- 
ant's bill of lading was that they should not be respon- 
sible for “ leakage or breakage or other consequences aris- 
ing from the insufficiency of the address or package/' 
and where packages shipped were proved to be insufficient, 
it was held that under a bill of lading in the above form, 
the onus of proving that the packages were insufficient and 
that the injury which they had sustained was the conse- 
quence of such insufficiency lay upon the defendants, but 
when the result of the evidence on both sides was to leave 

1 flan&ordas v Ketwhuj 1 Bom. O.O. J. 109 p. 179 (1807). 

HVO.Ii.0 C. 1.229(1863). ♦ 3 P. $ 0. $. A\ Co . v. Somrtjt 

1 $ (K 8. A’. Co. v. MtiHihji YUlmim fi Bom. H. 0. B. 0, 0. j. 

A T atvrvanji Ptuhha, 4 Bom. H.O.K, 113 (1868), 

69 
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it in doubt whether the injury was caused by negligence, 
or was the consequence of the insufficiency of the packages, 
the plaintiff was not entitled to recover damages. 

In order to find whether the average of a whole con- 
signment of jute is below the guaranteed standard of 
quality, it is sufficient if only a small sample taken from 
different portions of the bulk examined to form a 
judgment as to what the bulk is. It is not usual to 
examine the whole consignment for that purpose. 1 * * In 
a suit for damages for breach of warranty as to the 
quality of jute supplied, the method of ascertaining 
damages is established and recognized in the trade. The 
buyer is entitled to two annas per maund for a deficiency 
of 5 per cent, of “hessian warp." (In the case of Bom- 
gomoff v. Nahapiet 6 annas per maund were allowed.) And 
it is not necessary for the buyer to show how ho has dealt 
with the jute delivered to him, and whether he has suffered 
any and what loss by reason of the jute being not up to 
the warranted standard, 1 

The custom of common carriers, which is a “ custom of 
trade" within the meaning of section I of the Indian Con- 
tract Act, 8 is not affected by its provisions. The Contract 
Act is not intended to invalidate all customs or usages which 
are not in accordance with the general rules which it 
enacts, or to prevent private persons from entering into 
contracts which are inconsistent with those rules. 4 * 

Where a custom for sons to carry on business with the 
name of their father prefixed to their own, to distinguish 
their own name from other similar names in the country, 
is set up, it must be strictly proved. 4 


1 J, Bomgvnwff y. Kahapiet 

Jute Co , 29 Cal. 323 (1902) s c. 6 

C. W, N. 495, 

* Ibid. 

• Act TX of 1872. ' 


* Moot hom Kant Shaw v. I, 0, 
S. JV. Co 10 Cal. 166 p. 185 
^1883), 

8 Mmridall v. Ramnarain , 1 
Cory ton, 63 (1864). 
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It is a general rule, that if a person sells goods, suppos- 
ing, at the time of the contract, that he is dealing with a 
principal, but afterwards discovers that the person with 
whom he has been dealing is not the principal in the 
transaction, but agent for a third person, though he may 
in the meantime have debited the agent with it, he may 
afterwards recover the amount from the veal principal, 
subject however, to this qualification viz., that the state of 
the account between the principal and the agent is not 
altered to the prejudice of the principal. On the other 
hand/ if at the time of the sale the seller knows, not only 
that the person who is nominally dealing with him is not 
principal but agent, and also knows who the principal 
really is, and, notwithstanding all that knowledge, chooses 
to make the agent his debtor dealing with him and him 
alone, then the seller cannot afterwards, on the failure of 
the agent, turn round aud charge the principal, having 
once made his election at the time when he had the power 
of choosing between the one aud the other. There may be 
another case, aud that is, where a British merchant is 
buying for a foreigner. According to the universal under- 
standing of merchants and of all persons in trade, the 
credit is there considered to be given to the British buyer 
and not to the foreigner . 1 There is no particular custom 
or usage in Calcutta, qualifying the mercantile law of 
England as between principal and factor.* 


1 Thornton v. Davenport 9 Band 173 p. 1 75 (1870), 

0 78 at 86 (1829, ; s C. Smith’s 1 Murtutyoy Chm’kerhitty v. 
h U. (11th Edn.) Vol. II. 379 p. Cochrane 1 0 Moo. I* A* 229 p, 242 
^ ; Pricy v. Wither L. JR. 5 Ex. (1805). 


General 
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There is a custom at Nyanuggur, (under the Judicial 
Commissioner of A j mere), according to which a merchant 
coming from any other district is only allowed to trade in 
the name and upon that credit of a Nyanuggur firm. The 
actual dealings are effected by the stranger himself or by 
his broker, but in each transaction the name of a Nya- 
nuggur merchant is given and his name is entered as the 
principal in the transaction. Credit is given to him and 
the final settlement of the transaction is effected with him. 
lie is known as the araih or agent. At the conclusion of 
such transaction a memorandum of it is sent to the a rath 
by the person who makes use of his credit. The memo- 
randum is known by the term “ pauri.” If in respect of 
any transaction the stranger does not deliver “ paim J ' to the 
(irath or agent, the araih is still responsible for payment 
to any vendor or third party and the araih can sue the 
stranger who used his name for the recovery of any amount 
paid by him to the vendor . 1 

An agent, who is authorized to collect hutulis, and who 
after acceptance by the drawee gives credit to his principal 
for the amount, is, by the usage of the shroffs, entitled, on 
the hnndi being dishonoured by the drawee, to treat himself 
as a holder for value.’ 

An agent at an auction sale made a bid for certain 
goods, which was not accepted at the time by the auc- 
tioneer, but was referred to the owners of the goods for 
approval and sanction, the agent agreeing to such 
reference. The conditions of sale contained no clause 
providing for such procedure. The auctioneers before 
receiving any intimation from the owners of the goods 
received a letter from the principals of the agent bidding 
at the sale, repudiating the contracts on the ground that 
the agent had no authority to bid for the goods on their 


1 Samur MuU v, Cltuga Loll 0 1 Mulchaud John ritual- v * 

J. A. 238 p. 242 (18/9): s, c. 5' SugaHclmnd Shktlas 1 Bow. 23 
Cal. 121: 1 Sliouie (Notes) 28. (1875). 
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behalf. Iu a suit by the auctioneers for recovering the 
loss on re-sale of the goods, they set up a usage o£ trade, 
whereby it was alleged that the bidder at such a sale was 
not at liberty to withdraw his bid until a reasonable time 
had been allowed for the auctioneers to refer the bid to the 
owner of the goods. The only evidence given on the 
point was that of an assistant of the plaintiffs firm who 
said that “ such an agreement had never been repudiated.” 

The Court held that the conditions of sale containing no 
clause to the effect of the usage claimed, and there being 
no sufficient evidence that the usage was so universal as to 
become part of the contract by operation of law, there was 
no contract between the parties, and therefore no suit 
would lie. 1 

The relation of a banian to his employers varies much Haitian 
according to the particular agreement between them, and 
the practice of the particular house of business. His 
functions are not always those of a factor, and even where 
some of his functions are of that nature, there are so 
many differences between the character of a banian and 
the character of a factor that it would be neither safe nor 
logical to assert that the rights, and, particularly, the right 
of lieu of a banian , must be co-extensive, with that of a 
factor. Upon goods consigned to merchants here by foreign 
principals, the banian can acquire no lien, beyond his 
employer's interest in those goods, except in a transaction 
which falls strictly within the protection of the Factor’s 
Act. To hold otherwise would be to hold that usage could 1 
give a lien on the principal's goods, for the general balance 
due to the banian from the factors, whatever might be 
the state of their account with those principals ; that there 
may be, by operation of law, a lien more extensive than 
any which the law would permit the parties to give by 
express contract * When purchases are made by a banian 

1 Mackeuiic Lijull ,<• Co. v« * BJtibrhaudt’r MtiU'wh v. Bis- 
Ciiumrvo Sing 10 Cal. 702 (1889). tkojf 1 Bovil 311 p. 350 (1858). 
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ou the general account of a European firm, credit/ according 
to general custom, is understood to be giveu to him, 
uuless there is an express contract by or on behalf of the 
European firm, to be responsible for the price. 1 2 There is 
by no means that uniformity in the relations of banians 
with their employers in Calcutta which would justify the 
Court iu assuming that such relations are regulated by 
known usages of trade* A banian often, if not generally, 
advances money to the firm in which he is employed ; he 
gives security. If he sells the goods of the firm lie is a 
sort of del credere agent, guaranteeing the payment of the 
price by the bazar dealers or other purchasers to his prin- 
cipal, and as to purchases he is the direct purchaser in the 
bazar. “ The convenience of all parties has led to a custom 
of trade, by which credit is given to such persons making 
small purchases for their masters in the ordinary, well- 
understood course of their employment and business. But, 
if they were employed to make large purchases of 
merchandize, or to enter into contracts not within the usual 
scope of the authority of persons of such character I know 
of no custom of trade in the bazar which would justify 
the court in applying any other than the ordinary rules 
of law to the case.”' 

In Moran v. Ashbitrner ,* M & Co. who were known to 
act sometimes as brokers and also to have other functions, 
bought a bill of A & Co. as declared agents, entrusted 
with the funds of a principal in England. They claimed 
brokerage on the purchase of the bill of exchange, which 


1 Pally nim v. Will lam Paterson 

2 Boul 203 (1859) ; Grant v. Jugg - 
bound*) Shaw' 2 Hyde 301 (1863) ; 
She ih h Faiznlla v. lla minimal 
M it ter 2IU R. O.O. 7 (1868) 

1 Gobi ndclt under Sein v, Pyan 2 
Boul, 8 (1859) ; on appeal 15 Moo. 
I.A, 230 (1861) ; Ganger c, Abhmj 
Chunder 2 Boul 22 (1859) 


1 Grant v. Juggobundo Shaw 2 
Hyde 301 p 309 per Nonnan C. J. 
(1863) ; See also Pally ram v. WiU 
Ham Paterson 2 Bowl. 203 (1859) , 
Gobindchandvr Sein v. Pyan 2 Boul. 
8 p, 11 (1859) ; on appeal 15 Moo. 
J.A. 230 (1861); SheihhlhizuUa v. 
Pamhamal MUter 2 B.t.ll,7 (1868). 
4 1 Boul. 480 (1858) 
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was for several thousands of pounds. It was held that on 
such a transaction, if a brokerage can be claimable against 
the seller of the bill, it should be made the subject of a 
distinct stipulation between the parties It should be noted 
that in this case it was found that M & Co. were general 
and produce brokers, and that they had acted as bill-brokers 
in transaction connected with sales of produce and in 
remitting funds in their hands. Their claim to bill-broker- 
age in certain cases, similar to the present had been ac- 
knowledged by banks and mercantile houses and had 
never before been denied. The payment of such broker- 
age was acknowledged as customary in Calcutta by many 
merchants, some of whom justified it as rightly payable in 
respect of the known character of the plaintiffs as brokers 
and others of whom based it on special custom and others 
on anomalous circumstances arising out of the combination 
of agency and brokerage business in certain firms in 
Calcutta. A majority of merchants deemed this case a 
tit one for the claim of brokerage. But there was no 
evidence of established universal custom even in Calcutta; 
on the contrary, the right claimed by the plaintiff was 
denied by merchants of experience, The Court said : "It 
appears to us that if, on any such transaction, brokerage 
can be claimable against the seller of the bills, it should be 
made the subject of a distinct stipulation, and of a clear 
understanding between the parties. To hold otherwise 
would be to force upon him as brokers persons whom be 
never intended to recognize in that capacity, whose offices 
he never means to use in the transaction, and with whom 
he dealt, at arms length, as the principal settling the price 
of the bills aud thus to raise a liability which by no 
contract, express or implied, be undertook. The general 
principles, which define the character, regulate the functions 
and determine the rights of brokers, seem to be dearly 
against the claim. Nor can we hold that any exception 
founded on special or local Custom or otherwise has been 

established/' 
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A person who employs a broker on tlio stock exchange 
impliedly gives him authority to act in accordance with 
the rules there established, though such principal may 
himself be ignorant of the rules . 1 The meaning of this 
rule is that in such cases the client agrees with his broker 
that the dealings between them are to be carried on under 
the rules of the stock exchange so far as they are appli- 
cable to outsiders and not under the rules that are appli- 
cable only to the domestic forum of the stock exchange . 1 
There is no established usage under which the client of a 
broker on the stock exchange who has become a defaulter, 
and whose transactions have been closed at prices fixed by 
the Official Assignee, can claim the right to close at the 
price so fixed a transaction entered into for him by the 
broker with another member of the stock exchange . 8 

It is a familiar rule that a principal, who employs an 
agent to purchase goods for him in a particular market is 
to be taken to be cognizant of, and is bound by, the rules 
which regulate dealings therein ; and the agent is entitled 
to be indemnified by his principal for all he does in accord- 
ance with those rules. Thus where a broker entered into 
a contract for a customer, which was not completed by 
transfer before the presentation of a petition for winding 
up the company, and who was according to the rules and 
regulations of the stock exchange was compelled to pay 
the price of the shares to the person from whom he bought, 
it was held that the broker was entitled to recover back 
from his principal the money so paid . 4 

Up-country constituents, being unacquainted with 
Bombay shroffs and merchants, do not deal with them, 
but deal with well-known Bombay firms, who, on that 


' Sutton v. Tiithani , 10 A. k E. 

27 (1839). 

* Lcritt v, IltimMd, 2 K, R, 53 
(1901). 

; * iw.1. 

■ 4 Whitehead v, hod, L, R. 2 


C. P. 228 p. 239 (1867); hoylnj 
v. W\mm, 18 L. J. C. P. 273 
(1849); Setth Same -Ml v. 
Choga Ml, 5 Cal. 421 (1879) : s.c. 
61. A. 238, 
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account, are known as pakka adatias . The following are 
the incidents of the pakka adat system : — 

(i) A pakka adatia can allocate any upcountry constitu- 

ent's order to himself without the knowledge, con.- 
* sent, or permission of the constituent. This may be 
called the right of allocation in the first instance. 

(ii) A pakka adatia receives an order to buy or sell. 

Accordingly, he enters into a contract with a 
Bombay merchant. Subsequently, but before 
the due date, the pakka adatia enters into a 
cross contract with the same merchant on his 
own (the pakka adatia s) account, and either 
squares the original contract or keeps the two 
contracts open till due date. He is entitled 
to do that and yet keep the order of the first 
constituent open till the due date so as to hold 
the said constituent bound on that date to 
deliver or take delivery as the case may be. 

(ni) In such cases, instead of entering into the cross- 
contract on his own account, the pakka adatia 
can enter into it on behalf of another constituent# 
The same result follows . 1 

When a pakka adatia receives a second order from his 
constituent to enter into a cross-contract and cover his 
first order against due date, the pakka adatia is not bound 
to carry out the second order in case owing to Joss of credit 
he is unable to do so and all that he is bound to do is to 
inform the constituent accordingly so as to enable the 
latter to put through his order through some other pakka 
adatia . a In a subsequent case where there was no sugges- 
tion of the usage of pakka adat in the pleadings or the issues, 
nor was there any evidence to prove it, the Court observed 
that the view expressed in Kanji Devji v. Bhugwandas 
Narotamdax 8 had no application, as the usage proved therein 

1 Kanji j&crji v. Bhugvandax, foot-note. 

Narotamdax 7 Bom. L. R, 57 p. 65 * Ibid 71. 

(1001) ; See also 29 Bom. 291 p# 293 * 7 Bom. h. R. 57. 

70 
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involved a material departure from the ordinary relations 
between a principal and his agent, and the learned Judge’s 
view was based on evidence as adduced before him for the 
purpose of that case. But “ obviously the finding in that 
case cannot be claimed as establishing a usage of which 
we ought in this suit to take judicial notice .” 1 * * 

A pa!, 'hi aclalia has no authority to pledge the credit 
of his up-country constituent to the Bombay merchant ; and 
uo contractual privity is established between the up-country 
constituent and the Bombay merchant. The up-country 
constituent has no indefeasible right to the contract (if any) 
made by the patch adalia on receipt of the order, but the 
pakha adatia may enter into cross-contracts with the Bombay 
merchant either on his account or on account of another con- 
stituent and thereby for practical purposes cancel the same. 
The pakha adatia is under no obligation to substitute a 
fresh contract to meet the order of his first constituent* 

According to the custom of trade in Bombay, when a 
merchant requests or authorities a firm to order and to 
buy and send goods to him from Europe at a fixed price 
net, free godown including duty, or free Bombay Harbour, 
and no rate of remuneration is specifically mentioned, the 
firm is not bound to account for the price at which the 
goods were sold to the firm by the manufacturer. It does 
not make any difference that the firm receives commission 
or trade discount from the manufacturer, either with or 
without the knowledge of the merchant . 8 

A custom which allows a broker to deviate from his 
instructions is unreasonable since it would deprive a prin- 
cipal of all security and leave him at the mercy of his 
agent, and the Courts of law will not enforce it . 4 * * "When a 

1 Chuiuhtlal SuJiinl v. Sidhnith- 7 Bom. L. li. 57. 

mi Spojytmii 29 Bom. 291 p. 299 1 Paul Bein' v. Chotalal Jamr- 

(1905). : dux m Bom, 1 7 p. 23 (1901). 

1 IPnujimndax Narotumdax v, 4 Arlttpa Naif at v, Nani- 

Kanji , 30 Bom. 205 (1905), oil ' Knhavji 8 Bom. ff.O.H. (A,C,,J.) 

iippeal from judgment reported in 19 (1871). 
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custom is inconsistent with the terms of a written agree- 
ment, evidence of such custom is inadmissible . 1 To be 
admissible in evidence a custom must not be inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Indian Contract Act . 2 * 

When merchants enter into contracts which are evid- Bought an<l 
enced by bought and sold notes, it is customary, at " * 

Calcutta, to deliver bought note to the buyer and the sold 
note to the seller. It may be true, that merchants dealing 
inter se are not bound by any customary mode of contract- 
ing, and that they may adopt another and a different mode 
of contracting, if they think fit ; but the presumption is 
strongly in favour of the custom, and any alleged deviation 
therefrom must be strictly proved . 8 In a recent case, the 
Privy Council has practically held in conformity with the 
more recent English case-law on the subject, that bought 
and sold notes do not constitute a contract of sale but are 
mere evidence which may be looked to for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there was a contract and what the 
terms of the contract were . 4 * 

There is no local custom of merchants in Calcutta Agent’s 

. . , n . . , jo i commission, 

justifying -a charge or commission by an agent for a sale 
unless he actually effects the sale . 8 The custom of corn- 
factors in England is to sell under a del credere commission 
and when so selling not to mention the purchaser . 6 * 

1 Pike v. Ongley 18 Q.B.D. 70S [1904], See Woodroffe’s Evidence 

(1887) ; Barrow v. Ryder 18 (4tli Edn.) p. *163 notes on s. 91 

Q.B.D. 635 (1881); Smith v. Evidence Act. Article in 0, W. N. 

Mhn (Shell a Damodar 17 Bom Vol. VIII notes p. ccxxx. 

129 (1892) ; Volhart v. VotticeUu 1 Bury a Praml Smrka v. 

11 Mud. *195 (1888), Bhajaii Lai Lohia 31 I. A. 122 

1 Mad hah Chunder Poramanleh (1901): s. C. 31 Cal. 614 '• 3. C. 8 C.W, 

v, Raj Con mar 14 B.L K. 76 N. 489. Sec also Tamtam* v. Skinner 

(1874), 2 Ind. Jar. N, S. 221 (1867), 

8 Co tide v, Rem fry 3 Moo. I. A. MacMnnon v, Shlhckundrr Seal 

1 18 pp, 462, 463, (1846). This case Bourkc 354 (1865). 

has not been followed by the Privy 5 Mordl v. Cockerell 1 Fulton 
Council in recent cases. Sec ,209 (1835). 
iLirya Pramd Stireka v. B ha jam 8 1 ladle v. Couturier 9 Ex, 102 

Mia 8 C. W. N. 189 (p! c.) (1853). 
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ILLEGAL AND IMMORAL CUSTOMS, 

Customs which are illegal, immoral or contrary to public 
policy will neither be enforced nor sanctioned. Mann 
says : — “ A king who knows the revealed law must inquire 
into the particular laws of classes, the laws or usages of 
districts, the customs of traders and the rules of certain 
families, and establish their peculiar laws, if they he not 
repugnant to the law of God. ,;i So Courts of justice 
have invariably set their face against customs which are 
contrary to law, morality, reason or public policy. We 
propose to note here some of these customs. 

The custom of the Talapda kole caste that a woman 
should be permitted to leave the husband to whom she has 
been first married, and to contract a second marriage 
known as naira with another man in his life-time 
and without his consent, is held to he an illegal 
custom, being entirely opposed to the spirit of the Hindu 
law, as no woman can marry during the life time of her 
husband,® This decision was cited in another case where 
the accused was charged with adultery and pleaded a naira 
marriage in accordance with the custom of his caste, but 
was convicted of adultery. On appeal, however, Couch 
C. J., set aside the conviction . 8 

Both the cases were criminal. The High Court in 
remitting the first case directed to the Sessions Judge 
to take evidence in reference to certain questions framed 
by their Lordships and then to return his findings on 
them to the High Court. The Sessions Judge found upon 
evidence of the heads of the Talapda caste that such 

1 Mauu VIII. S. 41 ; Ordinances 124 (1864). 
of Manii, Govt, Publn. p. 184. 1 5 Bom. H, C. K. (c, c ) 17 

* Reg v. Kanan Goja ; 1kg v. (1868), 

Bui llujHi 2 Bom. II. C. B. 
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custom as pleaded by the accused did exist among the 
caste. That is to say, ih the Talapda caste a woman can 
leave her first husband and contract a second marriage 
with another man in the life-time of her first husband and 
without his consent. The permission of the caste is not 
necessary as a preliminary to such a contract of second 
marriage. The permission is sometimes given or withheld 
subsequently to the contract i. e. } on the complaint of the 
first husband. But if she restores to him any property she 
might have acquired by her first marriage, she docs not 
lose her position in the caste. The learned Judges, however, 
were of opinion that such caste-custom, even if proved to 
exist, was invalid as “ being entirely opposed to the spirit 
of the Hindu law/' 

Apart from law, such custom is certainly reprehensible 
on social as well as moral grounds. If it is allowed, then 
the doctrine of polyandry, which is abhorrent to nearly every 
religious system, will be admitted to prevail among the 
Hindus The Talapda caste, though occuping an inferior 
position in the gradation of castes, are certainly Hindus, 
The matrimonial bond will have no force at all if it is held 
that a wife would be at liberty at "any momeutto leave )her 
husband and without any formalities whatever. “ The 
intercourse of the sexes, even among the lowest caste in 
which such a state of society is allowed, will reduce its 
members to the level of the beasls. Therefore on grounds of 
social purity and public morality such customs must be dis- 
continued and vetoed by the Courts of law/* 

In the second case where the conviction of the accused 
for adultery was set aside by Couch C. J. # on appeal, the 
woman was given an option by a civil court decree either 
to go back to her first husband or to pay him money as 
damages. She did not return to her first husband but paid 
him the money. Then she married the accused. The High 
Court said that, under the circumstances, it could not be 
held that the accused and the woman did not believe that 
the latter was at liberty to marry, she having paid damages 
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to her first husband in pursuance of the civil court decree. 
Therefore, the setting aside of the conviction in this case 
had nothing to do with the approval or disapproval of the 
custom of naira marriage. The point, however, was settled 
in a subsequent case which was a suit for restitution of 
conjugal ' right, and where the defendant pleaded a naira 
marriage, caste custom, and payment of money. The Court, 
held that, even if the custom was proved, it was an immoral 
custom . 1 * * In another case the Bombay High Court laid 
down that Courts of law would not recognize the authority 
of a caste to declare a marriage void or to give permission 
to a woman to rc-marry. Bond fule belief that the consent 
of the caste made the second marriage valid does not consti- 
tute a defence to a charge of bigamy . 8 But the Madras 
High Court in a recent case has held that there is nothing 
immoral in a caste-custom by which divorce and re-marriage 
are permissible on mutual agreement, one party paying the 
other the expenses of the latter’s original marriage, known 


Marriage 
contract for 
a consider- 
ai ion, if 
against public 
policy. 


as parisam? 

According to Manu the best form of marriage is that 
in which the father makes a gift of his “ daughter clothed 
and bedecked ” to a suitable man. The learned sage said 
that it was sinful for any father to receive gratuity, however 
small, for giving his daughter in marriage . 4 Yet, the 
practice of taking a price of the bride by her parents 
was at one time very common. The asura form of 
marriage, which is still prevalent in some parts of India 
is nothing short of a sale of the bride . 5 For, in this form 
of marriage “the bridegroom having given as much 
wealth as he can afford to the father and paternal kinsmen 
and the damsel herself, takes her voluntarily as his bride/' 
This form of marriage, as the name implies, obtainted 
among the asuras or the aboriginal tribes in India. The 


1 Uji v. 11 at hi Lain 7 Bom. 8 tanlucraliugam ChctH V. 

H, C. B. (A. C ) 133 (1870). han Chtti 17 Mad. 179 (1894). 

* It a] v. Saw Ifni ttaghn 1 Bom, 1 Vide Manu Pock III, 2*54. 

347- (1876). * Vide Manu III, p.' 31. 
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practice of buying a wify by money or by service rendered 
to the future father-in-law still exists among the Kukis of 
Oachar, 1 * * the Lapehas of Darjeeling ;* among the Santals* 
and other non-Aryans. 4 * 

The origin of the custom of paying to the father some 
value, either by money or by service rendered, for the hand 
of his daughter may be traced to the natural justice of 
making good to the father for the loss of services of Ins 
daughter. For, we cannot forget that in the early days 
of our society, every member of a family, whether a man 
or a woman, a boy or a girl, was of immense service and 
value to the family. 6 

The system of taking pon, pain or hoonda seems to 
have been based on the quid proqnid principle It is a 
sort of pecuniary consideration made to the bride’s father 
to have his consent to I he marriage of his daughter with 
the bridegroom. Many a marriage contract has been 
made on the basis of such money consideration and any 
breach of terms has often been fruitful source of litigation 
between the contracting parties. There is a body of deci- 
sions bearing upon the subject. As we arc concerned to 
ascertain under wbat circumstances such pon or pecuniary 
consideration will offend public policy or morality and when 
not, we cannot but examine all of them. But our task 
has been simplified by a recent decision of the Calcutta 
High Court where one of the learned Judges, after very 
carefully considering and reviewing all these authorities, 
has deduced the following rules 6 : — 

(1) An agreement to remunerate or reward a third 
person in consideration of negotiating a marriage is con- 
trary to public policy and cannot be enforced. 7 

1 (1) S, A. B, Vol,- II p. 380. 6 Vide Spencer’s Sociology p. 055 ; 

* S. A.B. Vol. X. p. 51. May no’s. Early History of Iustitu- 

* S. A. B. Vol. XIV. p. p. 315, tions p. 324. 

3lG, 0 Dales i Das v. Xadu Das 1 

* S. "A. "B. Vol. I.* p. 320 j\ik! ' 0. L. J. 201 p. 205 (1005). 

328. 7 VaUhyamtham v, (kmzuraxu 
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(2) An agreement to pay money to the parents or 
guardian of a bride or bridegroom, in consideration of 
their consenting to the betrothal, is not necessarily immoral 
or opposed to public policy. Where the parents of {he 
bride are. not seeking her welfare, but give her to a husband 
otherwise ineligible, in consideration of a benefit secured to 
themselves, the agreement by which such benefit is secured 
is opposed to public policy, and ought not to be enforced. 1 

(3) Where an agreement to pay money to the parents 
or guardian of a bride or bridegroom, in consideration of 
their consenting to the betrothal, is under the circumstances 
of the case neither immoral nor opposed to public policy, 
it will be enforced, and damages also will be awarded for 
breach of it.* 

(4) A suit will lie to recover the value of ornaments 
or presents given to an intended bride or bridegroom in 
the event of the marriage contract being broken. 8 

(5) Although a Court may not enforce an agreement 
to pay money to the parents or guardian of an intended 
bride or bridegroom on the ground that the agreement 
is opposed to the public policy, yet a suit is maintainable 
for the recovery of any sum actually paid, pursuant to the 
agreement, if the contract is broken and the marriage 
does not take place. 4 


17 Ma<l. 9 (1893); Pitamber Hot ansi 
v, Jagjiban Jlamraj 13 Horn. 131 
note (1881); Dulari v. Valla Idas 
Pragji 13 Bom. 12(>(1888;. 

1 Visvanathan v, Sami not ho n 
13 Mad. 83 (1889); Baldvo Sahai 
v. Jumna Kmiwar 23 All. 495 
(1901); Dholidas Islnvnr v. Ful- 
(•hand Chaggan 22 Bom. 658(1897). 
See also Banerjee on Marriage and 
St rid hun p. 78 ; Norton’s Leading 
cases on Hindu Leeu\ Vol. I. p, 5; 
Steele on Hindu castes p. 129. 

2 Umed Kika v. Koginda* Karo* 


tow das 7 Bom. H. C. K* O.C.J. 122 
(1870); Afvlji 7'ho eherscy v. Gomt I 
11 Bom. 412 (1887); Lallan Motor 
Dosser v. Kobin Mohnn Singh 25 
W. It. 32 (1875'. 

• Uvtcd Kika v. JSogindas Karo - 
tamdas 7 Bom. H. C. R. 0 0 J. 122 
(1870); Ilombhat v. Thmnayya 15 
Bom. 673 (1892). 

* Juggessur Cka kerbati vjhineh- 
cowrie Chakerbati 14 W. R. 154 
(1870) : 8 Q. 5 B. L.R. 395 ; Ham* 
ehand. Sen v. Adaito Sen 10 Cal. 
1054 (1884). 
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(6) If one of the contracting parties alleges that the 
agreement is opposed to public policy, it is for him to set. 
oi}t and prove those special circumstances which will 
invalidate the contract. 1 

In Bombay pain is regarded as a kind of rudimentary 
marriage settlement. It is a present of money to the bride 
herself. Hence the giving of pain is not considered as 
contrary to public policy. 2 In the Punjab the purchase of 
a bride where she is not regarded as a slave, and the practice 
of making payments to the parents on marriage, have been 
established by usage of the community, and are not rnahrn 
in sc ; anl although according to the law of the land a suit 
between the bridegroom and the father of the bride would 
not lie, there is nothing to prevent a third party from 
recovering in a law suit money advanced by him to the 
bridegroom for the purpose. 8 

Where a public officer enters into a contract which is 
unenforceable as being opposed to public policy, persons 
deriving title through him are in no better position than 
himself. So where a public officer makes a benam purchase 
of some land which he is prohibited to do, his representa- 
tives will be debarred from claiming the benefit of such 
purchase. 4 A contract entered into by Hindus living in 
Assam by which it was agreed that upon happening of a 
certain event, a marriage was to become null and void, was 
held as contrary to public policy. 5 

An assignment by the wallers or managers of a pagoda 
of the nrma rights or right of management thereof is 
beyond the legal competence of the wallers both under 
the common law of India and the usage of the foundation. 
The assignment being of a trusteeship for the pecuniary 

' Vmamthan v. Samimthan 13 1867. 

Mad. 83 (1889). < Slum Karain v. Mata Prasad 

* Mkisundns Gopaldas vJTar - 27 All. 73 (1901). 

kwmndas Hullochandm 2 Bom. 9 5 Situram v, Muxxt. A her rev 

■ 0876 ); Ha rahnee 11 lb L. K. 129 (1873) 

8 Skuh Gaol v. Ikram 88 l\ K. 
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* 

advantage of the trustee could not be validated by any 
proof of custom.' Similarly the sale of a religious office to 
a person not in the line of heirs, though otherwise qualified 
for the performance of the duties of the office, is illegal.* 
So also a, transfer of the office of pujari, which is hereditary 
in the family, by one undivided brother to another cannot 
be held to he valid . 2 * * * * * 8 A priestly office with emolument 
attached to it is inalienable and would be contrary to 
» public policy to allow offices like this to be transferred 
either by private sale or by sale in execution of a decree . 4 
The right of an archnka (priest) to perform the duties 
of his office and to receive emoluments attached to the 
performance of those duties being intimately connected 
with and essential to the religions worship is uot legally 
the subject of sale . 8 

Prenuptial In the case of Mon Mohini Jomailui alias MoMni Deli 

allusbantb *** v - Bat Bamita Kumar Singh 8 the question was whether a 
Hindu wife can refuse to go and live with her 
husband at his own house, relying upon certain agreement 
made before marriages between their parents, whereby the 
husband bound himself to live permanently and 
unconditionally at his mother-in-law’s house and not to 
take his wife either to his own house or elsewhere from her 
mother’s house. The wife set up a further defence that it 
was against the custom of the family for the daughter of 
the Rajah to go and live in the house of her husband. 

, But the custom was not established. Their Lordships 
decided the question on the basis of the Hindu law and 


2 Baja V'urmah Valia v. Bari 

Vnrmah Mntha 4 1. A .76 (1876): 
s. o. 1 Mari. 235, 

1 £uppa Guruhal v. Dora Sami 

Guru lad 6 Mari. 76 (1882). 

1 Narayana v. Bang a 15 Mari, 
183(1891).' See also No. 106 ?. R, 

1892. 

i Sri mat i Malliha Dan vjlatan- 
ihnnl Chu ehirrati 10. W. N. 493 


(1895). 

8 Naraumma Thatha Aeliurya 
v. Amintha Bhutta 4 Mari. 391 
(1 88 1 ). See also Vmcatcirayar v. 
Sri nit am A yya nag a r 7 Mari . H Cl’. 
32 (1872) ; Bujah of Chenthil v. 
Month a Jlajah 7 Mari. H. 0. R. 
210. (1873) 

”• 5 0 W, N. 673 (1901). 
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usage and after very carefully considering the various texts 
on the legal aspects of a Hindu marriage on the conjugal 
relation and duties of the married parties and on the marital 
rights of a Hindu husband, held that such agreement was 
unquestionably opposed to public policy as “ it permanently 
controls the rights of the husband as conferred upon him by 
the Hindu law, as soon as the marriage is effected.” 

Dancing girls in the Deccan form a distinct caste and 1 ! a 1 ncin 8 
are numerous. It is well known that these women practise 
prostitution within certain local limits and earn their 
livelihood thereby. It may not be the sole means of their 
livelihood. For they are also professional dancers and 
singers, and this profession of dancing and singing is quite 
an honest means of living. And much property is often 
acquired in this way by these dancing women. But inas- 
much as they also live by prostitution, it cannot be denied 
that a portion, at least, of their gains is derived from 
immoral sources. Therefore, the question is whether a claim 
by prostitute adoptive mother for recovery of certain 
jewels and other articles belonging to her prostitute adopt- 
ed daughter and grand-daughter on the ground that they 
are part of the gains of science is bad by reason of 
public policy or immorality. It has been, held that as pros- 
titution is strictly in accordance with the Hindu law and 
custom and as, though not numerous, but, uniform prece- 
dents have recognized rights of property between the pros- 
titute and her offspring, the question must be decided by 
the Hindu law. 1 

Dedication of a minor girl under the age of 16 years Dedicating 
to the service of a Hindu temple, by the performance of ralnorglrls * 
the $hej % ceremony where it was shown that it was 

1 Chalahmuh Alumni v. Chain- mony in the Bhavin caste, where- 
koiidu Sntmehalam 2 Mad H.C ft. by the girl becomes devoted for 
56 p. 75 (1864) . life to* the temple in which the 

1 The 4c/ ceremony is described ' ceremony is performed. This cus- 
tobe “a kind of marriage cere- tom is confined to the Mai wan 
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almost invariably the case that the girls so dedicated led a 
life of prostitution, was a disposing of such minor, know- 
ing it to be likely that she would be used for the purpose 
of prostitution within the meaning of section 372 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 1 

Certain (leva dash or dancing girls attached to a 
temple claimed for themselves the exclusive rights i o 
introduce dancing girls into the temple, and took exception 
to the authority of the dharmakarta of the temple to 
dedicate girls to the services of the temple without the 
consent of the existing body of dancing girls attached 
to the pagoda. It was claimed on their behalf that 
they were a necessary part of the religious ceremonies. 
The Court in dismissing the appeal observed thus: — 
" What the plaintiffs seek is that they should be 
declared to have by custom a veto upon the introduction 
of any new (leva da si. In other words, they claim to 
have acquired by custom a monopoly in their profession 
of (leva dasi. We cannot shut our eyes to what is the 
main purpose of this profession as it is perfectly notorious 
that it is prostitution and the gains from that source. If 
the religious services, which the (leva dash have to attend, 
or in which they are required to join, be anything more 
than a mere veil to cover the real and substantial occupa- 
tion of their lives, it is still impossible to regard their 
religious services as disconnected from the other inevitable 


Tal uka, and Sawantwari and Goa 
territories It is thus described 
by one of; the eye-witnesses : — 1 A 
Uliangera , or knife is put on the 
ground before the idol, and the 
girl who is to undergo the cere-, 
mony puts a garland on the knife ; 
her mother then puts rice on the 
giiTs forehead, and the officiating 
priest then weds the girl to the 
knife, just as if he were to unite 
her to a boy in "marriage, by recit- 


ing the mantras, while a curtain 
is held between the girl and the 
knife.’ The girl thus becomes a 
Bhavin,and dedicated to the service 
of the temple, find cannot marry 
again, and subsists generally 
by prostitution after attaining 
maturity ” — Jail a Bhadn C Bom. 
H.C.R, GO. 

1 Jaili Ttharin, (> Bom. H.CJ.R. 
'( c C. ) GO (1809). Re Padmavati , 
6 Bom. H.C.R. 415 (1870). 
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pursuit of their profession as deva dasis /' Then their 
Lordships further observed that even assuming that the 
evidence in the case had established the custom and that the 
custom in some respects fulfils the requisites of a valid 
custom, still it is clear that if the Court made the declara- 
tion as prayed for, it would be recognizing "an immoral 
custom — a custom, that is, for an association of women to 
enjoy a monopoly of the gains of prostitution, a right, 
which on the .score of morality alone no Court could 
countenance/' 1 

This ease was distinguished in another ease reported in 
the same volume of the Madras Law Reports. 2 There the 
suit was brought by a dancing girl to establish her right 
to the mirasi of dancing girls in a certain pagoda and 
to be put iu possession of the said mirasi with the honours 
and perquisites attached thereto as set forth in schedules 
to the plaint annexed. The District Munsiff, finding that 
the claim had been established, decreed for plaintiff ; but on 
appeal by the 1st defendant, the District Judge dismissed 
the suit on the authority of the decision in the ease of 
Chinna Ummaj/i. On second appeal the Madras High Court 
held that this case was distinguishable from the case of 
Chinna Ummayi "in that there was no allegation in that 
case of any endowment attached to the office. Here it would 
seem from the plaint schedule various honours, and more or 
less valuable sou roes of income are alleged to be appurtenant 
to the hereditary office. We think the question of the 
existence of such an hereditary office with endowments 
or emoluments attached to it ought to be inquired into, 
as that would materially affect the question of whether 
plaintiff has sustained injury by the interference of the 
defendant.” So the decree was reversed and the case was 
remanded for investigation on this point. 8 

V Chinna (fmmayi v. Tetjarai 8 For further cases see under 
ChetH) 1 Mad. 1(58 (187(5). Hindu Customs : Adoption and In- 

* A amalam v, Sadagopa Sfimi, heritance, Supra, 

1 Mad. 3p(5 (1878). 
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A custom may be said to be unreasonable when it is 
deemed “ unfair and unrighteous ’’ by right-minded men. 
Consequently whenever a custom seemed to have been un- 
reasonable, the Court refused to recognize it. Thus, when a 
right to fish in certain Uiih was based on a custom 
according to which, as alleged, “ all the inhabitants of the 
Zemindari had the right of fishing,” in them it was held 
that such a custom was unreasonable and as such could 
not be treated as valid. 1 Similarly a custom which enables 
a man, after having granted a lease, by simply resorting 
to a dodge, to deprive the lessee of the entire benefit of his 
lease, should not be recognized. In the case of C. B. 
Dc Soma v. Pesfanji DhanjibhaP a Mahomedan leased to 
the defendant a house at Zanzibar to be held by the 
latter as long as he pleased at a fixed annual rent. In the 
lease the lessor expressly agreed never to remove the lessee. 
The plaintiff, subsequently, with full knowledge of such 
lease, purchased the same house from the defendant’s 
lessor, and, as such purchaser, sued to eject the defendant. 
It was alleged that according to the Mahomedan law and 
custom of Zanzibar, the defendant’s tenancy determined 
upon the sale by the landlord. Assuming that the alleged 
custom existed, should it be recognized as valid ? Their 
Lordships were of opinion that it should not be, and 
observed : “ It seems to us most unreasonable, as 
enabling a man, after having granted a lease, at his 
mere pleasure, by simply resorting to a dodge, to 
deprive the lessee of the entire benefit of his lease, and 
that, not only in the absence of any such power reserved, 
but in the face of an express stipulation not to remove the 
tenant, and irrespective of the stipulated duration of the 
lease, and also without the least compensation to the 
lessee. . A custom so unreasonable, even if proved, cannot 
be regarded as having the force of law.” 

1 Lui'hmnpvt Singh w S'Ulnvlla (3.1*11. 382. 

:Y Mhyn, 9 Cal. (598 (1882) : s.C. 12 * 8 Bom. 108 (1881). 
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A commercial custom among - buyers and sellers of 
cotton .at Kuropta in Bombay was alleged in a case 1 * * 
to the- effect that a broker acting for a distant princi- 
pal is allowed to deviate from his instructions if the 
state of the market appear to render it desirable. 
Evidence was given to the effect that a broker, under 
such circumstances, may use bis discretion, unless the 
principal expressly tells him that he will not be bound by 
any contract which is not in accordance with his instruc- 
tions ; aud that even in that case the principal is bound by 
the contract, though he may recover damages from the 
agent. Their Lordship said : “ Even if such evidence were 
sufficient to establish the existence of a custom, it would 
be impossible to hold such a custom to be a reasonable 
custom, since it would deprive a principal of all security 
and leave him at the mercy of his agent . ’’ 

Contracts, the stipulations of which arc bond fide and 
not immoral or contrary to public policy, the Courts are 
bound to give effect to, although the conditions to be 
carried out appear to be harsh and stringent.’ 

A landlord, letting a house to a prostitute for the 
purpose of her calling, cannot recover rent for the same. 
The principle which governs the English cases are appli- 
cable to this country. 8 

A cess leviable in accordance with village custom which 
is not recorded under the general or special sanction 
of the local Government cannot under section 66 of 
Act XIX of 1873 be enforced in a civil court, 4 * * * A 
demand on rail/ at of an undefined cess under the name of 
n is soon hizza or Razee's fees in addition to rent held 

1 Lriapa Xayah v. Xttni > Sel . cases) 270 (1801). 

Kcshavji $ Co., 8 Bom. II, C, R * (Itni-rentath HooJrcijee v, 

(A, C. J.) 19 (1871). See also Modlmmouer Prshahar, 18 W. It. 

Inland v. Uvingstun, 5 C. L. K. 415 (1872). 

* Lain v. Ilera Singh, 2 All. -I!) 

! Clmdbey Hvrbunx Lall v. (1878), 

Wma, 12 IS, 1). ;Decls-jf. W. P. 
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illegal, though tenant admitted previous payment aud did 
not object to paying it in future. The Courts cannot give 
an award on a claim in itself illegal. 1 

A contract by which a tenant as between himself ami 
his landlord undertakes to pay the whole road cess is not 
illegal. Road cess is not an abwab within the meaning of 
section 74 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 2 * Section 74 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act made all impositions, upon all classes 
of tenants, including a permanent tenure holder, in excess 
of the specified rent, illegal. Under section 2 cl. (4) of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act the landlord cannot now recover 
the abwabs which he could not recover under the old law. 8 

Among Mahomodan Kanchans practices relating to 
their holding and inheritance of property having an im- 
moral tendency were not recognizable as customs. To 
recognize practices tending to promote prostitution, 
which the Mahomedan law reprobates and prohibits 
absolutely, would be contrary to the policy of that law. 
We have already referred to the Kanchans while dealing 
with Mahomedan customs. 4 * Speaking of them the Privy 
Council observed: — Mt appears that each family or 
community live a camobilical , quasi-corporate , life in what 
the learned Judges call the family brothels. All the 
members, including males, are entitled to food and 
raiment from the business, the males living a life 
of idleness at the expense of the females. There 
is no such thing as separate or individual succession 
upon death. All the members succeed jointly. No 
division or partition is allowed, for that would break 
up the establishments, and the witnesses say that the 
lamp should be kept burning in the bouse. A member of 
a family brothel who leaves it does so with only her 

1 Luekhce Debbea Clunodrain lab , 3 0. L J. 337 (1906). 

v. Sheik Ahtu , 8 S. I). Decis. 552 * Aparm Charm- Chose v. 

(1852) ; see also Kaleejumhad JKaram Alt , 4 0. L. J. 327 

Bey , 4 Sevestre 255 (1856). (1906). ^ 

8 Ashutmh Dhvr v. Amir Mob < V Hbgyp \ .404* 
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clothes on her back and nothing more. The body is re- 
cruited by adoption. A girl is brought in as the adopted 
daughter of a female member of the institution, and the 
girl thus adopted is regarded as having ceased to belong to 
her own family /'' 1 * * 

As to these customs being prevalent among the Kan- 
chans there seems to be no doubt. But since they aim at 
the continuance of prostitution as a family-business, they 
have a distinctly immoral tendency and should not be 
enforced in Courts of justice. The Privy Council observed : 
“It seems to their Lordships impossible to say that such 
customs as are proved in this case to exist among the 
Kanchans are not contrary to the policy of the great 
religious community to which t lie courts have found that 
all the -parties belong/'* 

Where property left by a female kanehani, deceased, 
was claimed by her legitimate kindred, it was held that 
an ‘adoption' so called in conformity with the customs, 
of the tribe, had not operated to separate her from the 
family in which she was born. The mode in which her 
property had been acquired was not the subject of the 
present question, which was only concerned with the right 
of personal succession to it ; and that property was held 
to be distributable according to the rules of the Mahome- 
dan law r governing inheritance/ The Mahomedan law 
does not recognize a right of inheritance to property left 
by a procuress in favour of her slave girls . 4 

1 Ghas'tH y, Umrao Jan , 21 Cal 

H9 p. 151 (P. c.) [18 93] 

* Ibid 156. 

* Ghmiti v . Untmo Jan, 21 Cal. 


149 (P. c.) (1893). 

4 linn two v. Ghool&han , 2 
8. L>. Decis ( N. W. P. ) 503 

[1857]. 
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MISCELLANY* 

Under this head we propose to note some customs 
which could not very well be included in the foregoing. 

Timbers claimed by a land-owner as having been 
washed on to his estate by a river is not unclaimed pro- 
perty within the meaning of section 25 and the following 
sections of Act V. of 1861. It is not necessary for the 
plaintiff to produce documentary evidence in support of the 
right or some decree or decision of competent authority 
establishing the custom. Lords of Manors are allowed 
to establish rights to wrecks, &c. # by long continued and 
adverse assertion of and enjoyment under such claim. 1 2 * 
According to the customary usage in the North 
Konkun all drift timber recovered before it reached the 
Khambolec bunder was to be given up to the owner on 
payment by him of the expense of securing it and the 
tiazee or a third, as Government duty, and all timber 
floating to the sea became the property of the Government.* 

A zemindar claimed the value of half the produce of 
two fruit trees, standing on the cultivated land held by a 
raiyat on the ground of the custom of the district. A 
Full Bench decided that where the right claimed to be 
enforced is not recorded, it is not one which can be 
maintained with reference to the general custom, but 
must be proved to have been exercised against the 
person who disputes it within the period of limitation. 5 
In another ease the zemindars claimed a declaration of 
their ancient right as against all the tenants of a certain 

1 Chatter Ball Singh v. The (1823). 

Government 9 W. R. 97 (1868). * Phalloo Kooaree v. Mnut. 

2 Khanoo Itaoot Kulerhoer v. human Bandar Begum 7 S.D.A. 

Dhunbajre Kan 2 Dorr, 301 p. 300 (N. W. P.) Part II. 671 [.1864]. 
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village to appropriate all trees 'of a spontaneous growth, 
the fruits of other trees planted by the tenants ; also to 
receive as manorial tribute a certain number of ploughs 
annually and a certain offering of poppy seed and other 
farm-produce on the occasion of the marriage of persons 
of the lower caste of tenants, with a further right to levy 
a certain proportion of the sugarcane manufactories and 
iields iu the village. The Court held that where a custom 
regarding several cesses was alleged, the existence of the 
custom regarding each cess should be tried as a separate 
issue; that parol evidence as to the existence of such 
customs should be tested by ascertaining the grounds of 
the witness* opinion . 1 * * * Where the zemindars of a village 
sued an occupancy tenant for a declaration of their right to 
maintain a custom which was thus recorded in the Wajib - 
ul-urz : "when necessary one or two bighas out of the 
tenants’ lands are taken with their consent ( ha khushi ) for 
sowing indigo a Full Bench of the Allahabad High Court 
held that the word ‘ khushi * indicated that the land was 
only to be, taken with the occupancy tenant's consent.* 

The right of the public to fish ia the sea, whether it Fishing in 
and its subjacent soil be or be not vested in the Grown, is tbe sea * 
common and is not the subject of property. That right 
may, in certain portions of the sea, be regulated by local 
custom . 8 

An easement is a right existing in a particular indivi- Customary 
dual in respect of his land, whilst custom is a usage attached easement * 
to a locality. Though a customary right belongs to no 
individual in particular, yet it is capable of being enjoyed 
by all those who for the time being own land in the 
locality to which the right attaches. The distinction 
between custom and easement is explained in Mommy v. 

Imayf and the rule of law is that if a custom is shown to 

1 Bachman Jtai v. Altbar Khan , * Bohan Mayacha v. Kagu 

1 All. 440 (1877). Shramcha 2 Bom, 19, (1876). 

1 Sh coha ran v. Bliairo Prasad 4 3 TT, and C. 486 (1865). 

7 All. 880 (F. B.) [1885]. 
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exist under which individuals of a class may obtain inde- 
pendent rights ill respect of their land which would be 
easements if acquired by grant or prescription, those rights 
are nevertheless easements, though acquired by reason of 
the custom . 1 2 * A custom is the source of easement and an 
easement is a distinct right in itself. It ripens into a 
right by uninterrupted user . 8 A customary casement must 
be reasonable and certain 8 but an easement which is not a 
custoipavy right need not be reasonable . 4 

The custom of dhanlhoora applies to lands thrown up 
or formed by fluvial action either in one year or in the 
course of a number of years. Whether it is equally 
applicable to ckuhee formations or tracts of land severed 
by a sudden change in the course of a river and yet 
preserving their identity of site and surface after the 
severance must be determined by proof of the extent of 
the custom . 5 * * 

In India where the pitrda system prevails both among 
Hindus and Mahomedans, the custom of privacy is quite 
reasonable and the Courts of law should not hesitate to 
give recognition to it if properly and satisfactorily 
established. This question was exhaustively threshed 
out by the Allahabad High Court in Gokhal Prasad v. 
liadko .* The Chief Justice, Sir John Edge, considered 
various cases bearing upon the subject and decided by 
different High Courts. The summary of conclusion 
which his Lordship arrived at was as follows; — The 

1 On • V, Human Cketti 18 * Budhn Mandal v. Maluit 

Mad. 320 p. 325 (1805). Mandat 80 Cal. 1077 (1003). 

2 Anaji Daltnshd v. Mom - 4 Miwt. Ranee Kathjanee v. 

shet Bapushet 2 13om. If. C. R. 354 Sheikh Mahomed Skurf-ood-deen 

(18G5); Mohon Lull Jeehand v. 3 K. W f P. (Ag.) 180 (1868). See 

Amvatlal Bechardas 3 Bom, 174 also Naseenud-deen Ahmed v. 
(1878); Kulu Khabir v. Jan Me ah Musst. Oomedee ibid 1 (1868), SiU 
29 Cal. 100 p. 108 (1902). Alt v. Mminud-dem 6 All. 479 

* Knar Sen v. Mammon 17 - (1884). 

All. 87 (1895); On v. llaman * 10 All. 358 (1888 ), : 

Chetti 18 Mad. 320 (1895). 
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-decisions of the Calcutta High Court 1 arc conflicting; 
but an inference may be drawn from some of those 
decisions “that where a custom of privacy has been clearly 
proved, any substantial interference with it would be an 
actionable wrong, provided of course that such interference 
was not by the consent or acquiescence of the party 
complaining.'” The Madras High Court in Komathi 
v. Gurunada Pillai 2 held, on the basis of English law, 
that invasion of privacy is not an actionable wrong. 
The High Court at Bombay has clearly recognized and 
given effect to the custom in Gujarat by which a right 
of privacy is enjoyed where the custom prevails . 3 

In another case 4 it expressed its unwillingness to 

extend the custom prevailing in Gujarat to Dharwar as 
the evidence in support of the alleged custom was too 

vague. But it would seem that if by evidence of most 

satisfactory nature such custom is proved to exist elsewhere 
than Gujarat the Court would recognize it. The Bombay 
Court refused to follow the decision of the Madras High 
Court mentioned above, “ in a matter of this kind which 
is governed by the usage of the district which has 
been frequently declared. The usage is not altogether 
singular, as a similar custom is recognized by the law of 
France.”* The Chief Court of the Punjab has acknow- 
ledged that a custom of privacy can exist and can be 
enforced. 

’ Vide Srveiiath Dutt v. Nund go van v. Triham Xarsi 5 Bom. 
K is have Bose 5 W. II 208 (180G); Jl.O.R. (A.C J.) 12 (18G7); Kuvarji 
Mahomed Ahdu.r Hakim v. ./? i rj u Prcmehnnd v. Rat Javer G Bom.' 
Salm 5 B. L. Ft. G7G: s. c. 11 W. R. H C.R. (A C J.) 113 (18G9); Kesha r 
103 (1870), Sheikh (iolam AHv. Uanihha v. G unpat Hiraehand 
Kazi Mahomed Zohur Alum G BL. 8 Bom. H. C. It. (A, C. J. ) 87 
It. App. 76 (1871) ; Kalee Pershad (1871). 

Shah:i v. Ram Pershad Shalt a 18 * Shriniras Udpirav v. The I)is- 

IW. It. 14 (1872) ; Gibbon v. Aidin' trirt Magistrate of Dharwar 0 
llah man 3 B. L. 11. A C.J. ill Bom. 11. 0. R. (A. C. J.) 206 
(186!)), ’ (1872). 

* 3 Ma<L fl. 0. U. 141 (180(1). 4 Kamuthi v. Gurunada 3 Mad. 

• Vide Manilla nhi r liar- H. C. K 141. 
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Then as regards the Allahabad High Court his Lord- 
ship examined every case on the point from the time of 
the Sudder Dewany Adavvlut up to 1886 and was “of 
opinion that such a right of privacy exists, and has existed 
in these Provinces, apparently by usage, or, to use another 
word, by custom, and that substantial interference with 
such a right of privacy where it exists, if the interference 
be without the consent of the owner of the dominant 
tenement, affords such owner a good cause of action.” 1 
This decision was followed in a subsequent case and it 
was held there that the customary right of privacy which 
prevails, iu various parts of the North-Western Provinces 
is a right which attaches to property and is not dependent 
on the religion of the owner thereof.* 

The Madras High Court in Sayyad Jzvf v. Jmeerubibi * 
followed their own ruling as laid down in Komathi v. Guru- 
'll ad a Fillai * and declined to follow the Allahabad rulings. 

The High Court at Calcutta had occasion to advert 
to this point in a recent case. There their Lordships 
pointed out that there was a great difference between the 
law on the subject of privacy, as prevailing in the North- 
Western Provinces and as prevailing iu Bengal. “Accord- 
ing to the rulings of this Court, there is in Bengal no 
inherent right to privacy and it has been laid down in 
several cases that such a right can arise in this Province, 
if it can arise at all, only by express local usage, by grant, 
or by special permission.”* 

Certain idols were founded and for many years their 
worship was maintained by the various families descended 
from the original founders, each of these families in rota- 
tion being entitled to the custody of the idols and to a 
■pala or turn of worship. It was asserted that by the 
custom of the family the idol could not be removed from 

' Vide 10 All. 358 p. 387. * 3 Mad. H.C.R. 141. 

* Abdul Hah mail v. I). Emile, 1 Sec Sree Narain Chowdliry v. 

16 All. 69 (1893). Jndoo Nath Clmcdhry 5 C. W. N. 

• 18 Mad. 163 (1894). 147 p. 149 (1900). 
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Calcutta, but must be kept in tlie bouse in Calcutta of the 
person who for the time had the pal a. So when a member 
of the family, on his pa la commencing, proposed to re- 
move the idols out of Calcutta, other members brought a 
suit for declaration of the above family custom. They 
offered in evidence a deed containing a recital of the custom 
alleged and a covenant to do nothing contrary to it. It, 
however, appeared that the defendant was not a party to 
the deed which was executed by u a considerable majority 
of the family.” Thereupon, the court held that though the 
deed was admissible as evidence, the custom as against the 
defendant must be proved aliunde .‘ In liamanathan Cheiti 
v. Mum Gappa Clietti 1 it was held that unbroken usage 
for a period of nineteen years is conclusive evidence of a 
family arrangement as to palas or turns of worship;to 
which the Court was bound to give effect. 

The immemorial custom of the village Kanari Rajapuram 
in Negapatam, was that on the expiration of every nine 
years the village lands should be redistributed among the co- 
owners. The Court held that this custom is perfectly good.* 

In a deed of gift of the nature known as Mairat 
bkhanprit , made to a Brahman by the proprietor of a Chota 
Nagporo Raj, it was provided that the grantee and his 
al-aulad were to possess and enjoy the property, but the 
deed contained no words importing a right of alienation. 
It was held that, although the words al-aulad etymologically 
include female as well as male descendants, yet according 
to a custom proved to have prevailed at the time of the grant 
and subsequently in that part of the country, the words 
must be interpreted to mean lineal male descendants only.* 


A village 
custom* 


Al aulad . 


1 Uaronaih Mullieh and others also Venkatammi Nayakhan v. 
v. JMttanmd Mullioh 10 B.LR, Svhha Ran 2 Mad. H. C. R. 1 
(0 # S.) 263 (1873). (1864). 

* 10 C.W.N, 82fr (P.C.) [1906]. 4 Perhash Lai v. Rameshwar 

• Amndayyan v.Devamjayyan Nath Singh 31 Cal. 561 (1904). 
2 Macl H.C.R. 17 (1864). Set S*o also 6. S D. Sel. Rep. 133 (1836) 
also Ibid p. 5, note (a). See which was followed. 
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According to the custom 'of French India, the widow 
of a divided Hindu, who has no male decendants, takes all 
his property absolutely as if it were dridhanam . By her 
migrating, to British territory and acquiring a British 
Indian domicile, the character of her estate is not changed. 
If she does not adopt the system of law prevalent among 
Hindus in British India, the customary law of French 
India will adhere to her, and the property inherited by her 
from her husband will be subject to the same customary law. 1 

We shall conclude this chapter by noting now two 
customs which are only of historical interest, indicative of 
the state of the country and community at the time - when 
they prevailed. 

The tracing of the pugla />., the 'trace* or footsteps, 
was a very useful measure in the days when the organiza* 
lion of Police to protect property of the subjects from the 
inroads of robbers and thieves was unknown. In a case, 
commonly known as the puggee case, the headman of a 
village claimed from the headman of a neighbouring village 
remuneration in consequence of thieves flying from the latter 
village into which the thieves were traced by the former. 
His claim was based on the custom of the country which was 
as follows: — When any robbery takes place and the robbers 
escape, the man who is robbed is at once to give information 
to the village pnggee i. e. } the tracer of footsteps.. The 
pug gee traces the footsteps of the robbers in his village and 
traces them up to the boundary of another village. He then 
makes over the 'trace' to the headman of the latter. This 
headman is not regarded to have discharged his duty until 
he had traced the footsteps into another village. If no 
footsteps are traced within his vallage after certain distance 
he is liable to make good the loss sustained in the theft, for 
allowing thieves to escape through his village and not being 
able to catch them.* 


1 Milathi Anni v, Subha ray a * See flaw Singh Ovj Singh \\ 

Mudaliar 24 Mad. 350 tfbhe Singh Gnj Singh ? Borr, 388 

(1822), 
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Toda garas hvq was originally a toll or t..x levied upon 
the village communities. As distinguished from the legally 
acquired and regularly descended garas, usually called wauta, 
it was in fact a sum paid to a powerful neighbour or 
turbulent inhabitant of the village as the price of forbear* 
ance, protection, or assistance. It was neither move nor 
less than a species of blackmail exacted by freebooters from 
the villagers. Regarding this huq a district Judge said : 
“These yearly payments were at first collected by the 
garasias direct from villages, and when necessary by force ; 
after the commencement of British rule it became cus- 
tomary for them to obtain permission of some Government 
officer, and to give security that no violence should be 
resorted to before proceeding to levy the huq ; and, lastly, 
they consented to forego their privilege of making the collec- 
tions themselves, and receive the amount from the Treasury, 
and ever since 1811 they have received the payments from 
the Government Treasury.” In Umedsangji v. The Collector 
of Surat, which was a suit to establish right against the 
Collector of Surat to receive annually and for ever a toda 
garas huq from a certain village, payable from the Govern- 
ment Treasury, the Court held that, whatever might be the 
right of the Government as to the collection toda garas 
from villagers, where it did collect toda garas it was bound 
to pay over the amount so collected to the original garasia 
or his representatives if the huq is a perpetual one. 1 


Toda garas 
hag. 


1 7 Bom. II.C.K, A.C.J. 50 (1870). 
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• CHAPTER XVIII. 

PROOF OF CUSTOMS. 

As customs, when pleaded, are mostly at variance with 
the general law, Hindu or Mahomedan, they should 
he strictly proved ; l * * * * * * for, the general presumption is 
that law prevails and the allegation of custom is against 
such general presumption. Hence, whoever sets up any 
custom has to discharge the onus of proving it, with all 
its requisites, to the satisfaction of the Court in a most 
cleai: and unambiguous manner. The Privy Council has 
in numerous instances laid down that inasmuch as “the 
legal title to recognition ” of a special custom depends on 
its antiquity, certainty and uniformity, the Courts must 
be assured of these conditions by means of “ clear and 
unambiguous evidence/'* In eases of the aboriginal tribes, 
however, there is no general presumption that they are 
governed by the prevailing law. Consequently if they 
want to support their right to do anything, e to adopt 
a son, they must prove that by custom they have such a 
vight. 8 As a custom to have the force of law must be 
shown to have existed from time immemorial, it cannot be 
established by a few instances or by instances of recent 
date/ 


1 ITv rjnt rthail v. Shoo Dayal 

3 I. 2S5 ; Beni Mad huh liana ‘jot; 

v Jat Krishna Muht rjie 7 B.L.R, 

152. 

* Hama Laluh m i. A mat v. 
Sirnnantha Prrumnl Sotkurayai\ 

14 Moore’s T, 570 ; ITuvpurshad 
v. Shoo Day a 1 3 I.A. 285. See also 

ChinmmH \\ Varnd(trajuht % 15 

Mad, 307. 


* See Fan hid ra Dev Itaihot 
v. Itajenwar 11 Cal 403; Dint gran* 
das Tajnud v. JRajmal alias Him * 
la l Luohimandas , 10 Bom. II. G R. 

241. 

4 Kaltarln v. Venkata Pa pay* 
ya 29 Mad. 24 (1905); see also 
Chinnamal v. Vamdarajula % 15 
MaJi. 307 (1892:, 
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In proof of custom limiting or varying well-known Kind of 
rules of law, the kind of evidence that ought to be regard- tvl(,UK0 
ed as' conclusive is the evidence showing that the right 
claimed by custom was more or less contested, amj the 
contest abandoned by some one who, if the custom had not 
existed, would have been entitled ; or showing that gener- 
ally in the district the custom was followed to the exclu- 
sion of persons who, if it had not been for the custom, 
would presumably have enforced their right under the 
general law. Evidence which is as consistent’ with' there 
being a custom as with there being no custom at alt is 
not evidence of a custom modifying or varying the general 
law . 1 

The evidence should be such as to prove the uniformity 
and continuity of the usage, and the conviction of those 
following it, that they were acting in accordance with law 
and this conviction must be inferred from the evidence;* 

It must show that the alleged custom has the characteristic 
of a genuine custom viz that it is consciously accepted 
as having the force of law, and is not a mere practice 
more or less common . 8 The most cogent evidence of custom 
is not that which is afforded by the expression of opinion 
as to the existence but by enumeration of instances in 
which the alleged custom has been acted upon, and Ivy _ 
the proof afforded by judicial or revenue records or private 
accounts and receipts that the custom has been, enforced.* 

The acts required for the establishment of customary' law • 
ought to be plural, uniform and constant. They may be 
judicial decisious, but these are not indispensable for its 
establishment.* A general custom is not proved by ,thp 
statements of two individuals or by giving evidence of 

1 Hum a nmd v. Surgund 16 AIL 1 Mlrablti v.VeUayanma 8 Mad. 

221 (1894). See also Vin*ma Yulia 464(1885). 

V # Rati Burma Kunby Kntty, 4 4 Larhman Kal v, Alt bar Khan 

LA 76 J 1 Mari. 235. * 1 AIL 440 (1887). 

* Gojxdayyan v, Baghupatifti/yita * 1km elm ml v, Rub Rum 'A Mail. 

7 Mai 1 , H.O«H. 250. ! H.C.ft. 30(ltt6). ' ' • y 
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two instances when the alleged custom was observed . 1 * * 4 
Evidence of acts, acquiescence in those acts, their publicity, 
decision of courts, or even of punchayets upholding such 
acts, the statements of experienced and competent persons, 
of their belief that such acts were legal and valid will be 
admissible ; but although admissible the evidence of this 
latter kind will be of little weight if unsupported by actual 
examples of the usage asserted.® It is not necessary to 
give documentary evidence in proof of a custom or a 
usage . 8 But it must be proved by cleav and unambiguous 
evidence.* And we need not repeat that when a custom 
is proved to exist it supersedes the general law . 5 * * 

Though judicial decisions are not necessary for the 
establishment of a custom, yet they are certainly the 
most satisfactory evidence of it. Instances of an enforce- 
ment of a custom are good evidence but a final decree of 
, a Court of justice based on the custom is conclusive. 
Decrees on suits in which one party alleged a certain 
custom and the other denied it, are admissible as evidence 
of custom in a subsequent suit. If they are not in suits 
between the s ime parties, they are not conclusive, but 
they are excellent evidence to show that the right was 
asserted at the place by other persons and was recognized 
by the lawfully constituted legal tribunals . 5 


1 Prablwo Das v. Shronath 2 
Rev, Jud, and Pol. Jour. 148 (1864). 

• Gopalayyan v. Baghupatkiy- 
ytn 7Mad.H#C.U. 250. Vide a. 18 
Evidence Act. ' 

* Jeykishore v. Thahwrdase 3 
Agra 75 (1868). 

4 Bmnlahskmi Annual v. Ska* 

namntha 14 Moo. I.A# 570 (1872) : 

12 B.L.R. 306 : 17 W.B. 553; Ned* 
kfeto v. Beerehmder 12 Moo, l.A. 
623 (i860) : 3 B.L.R. 13: 12 W R. 

21 (P# C.) 

Hammami 26 


mmi 2 C. L. J. 20 (1905); Baidya* 
mind Singh v. lludranand Singh 
5 *S. D. Decis* 198 (1832); Bishnath 
v. Ram Churn 6 S. I). Decis, 20 
(1850) ; llamchurn v. BUhoo Nath 
12 S.D. Decis. 399 (1856); Koer* 
naraln v. Dhorinidhitr Roy 14 
S.D, Decis. 1132 (1858) ; 7 Mad. 3 
(1883); 29 Mad. 24 (1904). 

9 Neelkkto v. Beerchnnder 12 
Moo. I.A* 523 (1869). v 

4 Gurdayal v. Jhmdi Md 10 
£11. 585 (1888); Nalla Ttvmbi 
Nila Kmnam 7 Mail. H.C.R. 306 


SundaraUngammi v# 

LA. 55 (1899) : 22 
Jlad. 515 ; BuMj/ftr Shah s. Dhoja* (1873); Madhitb fymec Bmmh 
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Where a custom alleged to be followed by any parti- 
cular class of people, is in dispute, judicial decisions in 
which such custom has been recognized as the custom of 
the class in question are good evidence of the existence of 
such custom. 1 But a letter of the Collector containing a 
summary of the settlements by zemindars for information 
of the Board of Revenue in a dispute as to the right of 
inheritance to a zemindari in the same district is not 
admissible as evidence.* 

The Wajib-ul-urz 1 literally means a written representa- Village 
tion or petition. It consists of village administration 
papers made in pursuance of Regulation VII. of 1822, 
regularly entered and kept in the office of the Collector, 
and authenticated by the signatures of the officers who 
made them. 4 These papers are admissible in evidence 
under section 35, of the Indian Evidence Act, in order to 
prove a family custom of inheritance ; or under section 
48, as the record of opinions as to the existence of such 
custom by persons likely to know of it. Such records are 
not invalidated in Oudh, because made and kept by the 
settlement officers subordinate to the Collector himself, as 
required by the Regulation. 1 A Full Bench of the Allahabad 
High Court has ruled that a IF ajib-ul-tirz, prepared and 
attested according to law, is primd facie evidence of the _ 
custom stated therein but not conclusive. The presumption 
of the custom may be rebutted by any one disputing it.* 


7 W, R, 210 (1867) ; Jiamtullak v. the customs of the tribes. Vide 

Pir Duhsk 15 Cal. 283 (1887). Tuppcr's Punj, Customary Law, 

1 Shimhhu Nath v. Gyan Chand Vol. I. p. 148. 

16 All. 379 (1894), See also the 4 Haul Leltraj Knar v. JBabu 
cases cited in Bar noth Perskad v. Mali pal Singh 7 I. A. 62 : 5 Cal. 754. 

Mandil Da s 27 Cal. 379, pp, 386, 4 Ibid. See also Musst. Lali-y. 

389 (1899). Murlidhur 10 C.WN, 730 (P.C.): 

* Bamalahmi v, Siramntha 14 3C.L.J, 594. 

Woo. I. A, 670 (1872), 1 Isri Singh v. Ganga 2 All. 

1 There is Another document, 876 ; Muhammad Hasan 8 All. 

similar to the WatifauLurz known 434; Ham Samp v. Sital Prasad s 
as the Uiwa^Utm which contains 26 All. 549. Bhaoni v. Maharaj 
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A Wajib-uf-Hn ought not to be entered on the record 
as a mere expression of the views of tlie proprietor of an 
estate 5 it should be entered as an official record of local 
custom, 1 An entry in a Wiijib-nt nrz, which a person, has 
verified, cannot by reason of such verification be regarded 
as his will or as a document gf testamentary character . by 
him. A rule of succession laid down therein canno| bind 
fits estate after his death.’ A Wajib-ul-nrz is ; always 
admissible in evidence being an official village record ; 
but its weight may be very slight or, may be considerable 
according to circumstances. 8 

The party, who, asserts, or relieson a special custom, 
has on him the onus to prove the same by ample and 
satisfactory evidence. No Court ought to find as established 
any custom unless it is perfectly satisfied with the 
evidence adduced in support of the alleged custom, which, 
it should be remembered, will have the effect, if establish- 
ed, of varying or superseding the general rules of law. 4 
Before affirming the existence of customs, it is parti- 
cularly incumbent on the Courts to try the existence of 
the custom regarding each case as a separate issue and 
to test the evidence. In ease of parol evidence given 
generally sis to the existence of a custom the Court should 
ascertain on what grounds the opinion of each witness is 
based.* 


Singh, 3 All. 738 ; llamchand v. 
Mur Alt 1 Agra 134, 

1 Una Parnhtd v. Gmdharp 
Singh, 14 I, A. 127. Sete Oudh Land 
Revenue Act ( XVII, of 1876 ) ss. 
16 and 17 about settlement re- 
cords. Also ^ sec Punjab ‘Land 
Revenue Act XVII. of 1887. s. 31 
for Records-of right. 

•v* SahadrQ v. Gotmh - Par • 
ihad , 10 C.WiX, 243 (e.c.) Sec ats<* 
Mmd. Ldi v. Murlid hur, 10 
C.W.N.730 (*o.) 

• Muhammad Imam AU v. 


Ifumin. Khan, 2 C.W.X. 737 (P.C.) 
(1898). 

* Lalhih Mohaheer Prnad v, 

Kundnii Komoar Sevestre 
Part IV. p. 423 (1807). llama- 
Unga v. Pcriamydgum 1 I A: 209 
(1874); Nit ray an Iiahajl v. Nana 
Manohar 7 Bom. H.C.R. 153 (1870): 
Ckhatradhari v. Sarasw&H 22 Cal. 
156 (1894); Dmi BamModda* v. 
llawalNathnbhai 21 Bom. 110 
(1895). 

* Lack mm Uai v. Ahha r Khti n 
1 All. 440 ^1877), 
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To become a Jndachar or family custom, the, usage in Of family 
question must have been prevalent in the family during 
a long succession of ancestors , 1 It must have become a 
distinct tradition in the family — a tradition which would 
supply the place of. ancient example of the application of 
the usage. To establish a hdachar one must at least show 
one of two things— either a clear, distinct, and positive tradi- 
tion in the family that the hdachar exists, or a long series 
of instances of anomalous inheritance from which the hda- 
char may be inferred. Where a family usage is set up 
against the ordinary law of inheritance, it is necessary to 
show that the usage alleged is ancient, continuous and in- 
variable and that fact must be proved by clear and positive 
proof . 8 The evidence must clearly show that the family 
custom has been submitted to as legally binding, and not 
as a mere arrangement by mutual consent for peace or 
convenience . 8 

Special family custom must be alleged in the plead- 
iugs, otherwise a Court will not be bound to call for 
evidence of such fact. It must be alleged and proved 
with distinctness and certainty . 4 In a suit by a Hindu 
widow for possession and declaration of title, it was 
held that the defendant could not be allowed to come in 
and urge for the first time in appeal that by a family 
custom or hdachar females were excluded from inheri- 
ting.' 

1 Sum run Singh v. Khedm Singh 4 M odee Ka Ihh oom row v. Poorer* 

2 Beng. Sol Rep. 116 (147) [1874], bhatt C Moo. I.A, 448; 4 W.R. 94 

1 Ileeranath Kooer v. Bunn (p.c.) [1356]; Serumah Umah v. 

Mamin 17 W.R. 316 p, 326 (1872) : Palathan Vital Mnrya 15 W.R, 

9 B.L.R, 294. Ramchnndcr v. Bisho* 47 (P. C.) [1871]. 
mth 12 S. D. Deck 399 (1856) ; 4 Tekait Doorga Penltad Singh 

hnernarain v. DliaranUlhur ltoy v. it lusst. Doorga Koonwaree 13 
14 S j), Docls 1132 (1853;. Rama- W.R. 10 : 9 B.L.R. 306 « (1870). 
lakskml Mmal v. Siramntha For res judicata , see Tekait 
Perumal Sethumyar 14 Moo. l.A. Doorga Per shad v. Teh ait ni 
670 (1872). Doorga Koonwari 3 CX.R. 31 

f Rhau Xanaji v, Sandra Bit (P.e.) [1 878J ; s.c. in II C. 20 W.R. 

H Botn. H.CR. 249 (1874). 154, 
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A family custom cannot be established by one instance. 1 
Where in support of a family custom, only four in- 
stances, at most, were adduced and those of a comparatively 
modern 3&te, the Court held that the custom was not 
proved.* The unbroken usage for a period of nineteen 
years is conclusive evidence of a family arrangement to 
which the Court is bound to give effect, if the arrange- 
ment is a proper arrangement and is one which the Court 
would have sanctioned if its authority had been invoked. 8 

In proving an ancient family usage, the statements of 
deceased members of the family are relevant facts and 
section 49, of the Evidence Act, is applicable to such cases 4 
When the Court has to form an opiuion as to the usages of 
any family, the opinions of persons having special means of 
knowledge thereon are also relevant under that section. 
By section 60 of the same Act, if oral evidence refers to an 
opinion or to grounds on which such opinion is held, it must 
be the evidence of the person who holds that opiuion on 
those grounds. It is admissible evidence for a living 
witness to state his opinion on the existence of a family 
custom and to state as the grounds of that opinion informa- 
tion derived from deceased persons and the weight of the 
evidence would depend on the position and character of 
the witness and of the persons on whose statements he 
has found his opinion. But it must be the expression 
of independent opinion based on hearsay and not mere 
repetition of hearsay.* 

Where the members of a family, though affected to be 
Hindus, were not governed by Hindu law, but had re- 
tained, and were governed by family customs which, as 
regards some matters, were at variance with that law, the 

* Sarabjit v. lndrajii 27 All. C.W.N 825 <P.C.) [1906}. 

203(1904). 4 Fauindra v. Majestoar 12 I.A. 

* Chandika Buhth v. Mum 72 (1885): 11 Cal 403. 

Kumar 29 I..A. 70 (1901) ; S.O. 24 * Gurvradkimja • v. Superun- 

All. 273 : SX.6 C.W.N. 425. dhwaja 27 I.A. 238 (1900) : s.c. 23 

* Itamunathan'T. Murugopjia 10 All. 37 : s.c. 5 C.W.N. 33. 
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omsprobandi that the Hindu custom of succession by 
adoption had been introduced into the family lay on those 
who alleged the custom ; whereas if the family had been 
subject to Hindu law the onus would have lain on those 
who alleged its exclusion/ The onus of proving the custom 
excluding the females lies on the party who alleges it. 2 
Where a party alleges discontinuance of certain family 
custom, the onus is upon him to prove the fact of dis- 
continuance. 8 

It is irregular to rely upon any book for proving a 
local custom without calling the attention of the parties to 
it, and hearing them as to whether the procedure pres- 
cribed therein is an incident of the usage. 4 When a certain 
right is stated to be founded on a local custom and evi- 
dence as to such a right is offered, but no issue is raised as 
to the custom and the judgments of the lower Courts do 
not discuss the matter with reference to the custom alleged 
the High Court, if it thinks it necessary, will remand the 
case for a direct aud distinct finding upon the matter. 5 

Sectiou 18 of the Indian Easements Act 6 leaves at 
large the question of law how a local custom may be 
established. As such a local custom, when set up, excludes 
or limits the operation of the general rule of law that a 
propreitor or other person lawfully in the possession of 
land, and whose rights are not controlled or limited expressly 
or impliedly by statute law, by grant or by contract, has 
an exclusive right to the use or enjoyment of his land 
for all purposes not injurious to the rights of his neighbours, 
it is necessary that those setting up such a custom should 
be put to strict proof of the custom alleged. A local 


1 Fanindra Deb liaikat v. liaj- 
eswar Dim 12 I.A. 72 (1885) : 11 
Cal. 463. 

• JRantnuitdm V. Janki Koer 29 
Cal. 828 (1902). 

1 SaraltfU r. Indrajit 27 All. 
208 (1904). 

n 


* V iiUabha v. Madusudanam 
12 Mad. 495 (1889).. 

5 JCahirla Ahbayya v. Venkata 
Pajtayya Rao 29 Mad. 24 (1905); 
Lachman llai \.A ftbar Khan 1 All. 
440 (1877). 

* Act V of 1882, 
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custom to have the effect of excluding or limiting the 
operation of the general rules of law must be reasonable 
and certain. A local custom as a general rule is proved 
by good evidence of a usage which "has obtained the force 
of law within the particular district, city, mohalla or village, * 
or at the particular place, in respect of the persons and 
things which it concerns, To establish a customary right 
to do acts which would otherwise be acts of trespass on 
the property of another, the enjoyment must have been 
as of right, and neither by violence, nor by stealth, nor by 
leave asked from time to time. To apply the English 
common law principle that a custom is not proved if it is 
shown not to have been immemorial would be to destroy 
many customary rights of modern growth in villages and 
other places. The statute law of India does not prescribe 
any period of enjoyment during which, in order to establish 
a local custom, it must be proved that a right claimed to 
have been enjoyed as by local custom was enjoyed . 1 * * 

Of adoption. The burden of proving a special custom, contrary to 
the general rules of Hindu law, amongst any member of 
the three regenerate classes, prevalent either in their caste 
or in a particular locality, lies upon him who avers the 
existence of that custom . 4 The Jains are Hindu dissenters 
and adoption amongst them in the Presidency of Bombay, 
is regulated by the ordinary Hindu law. And when any 
custom to the contrary is alleged, the burden of proving it 
is on the party averring the existing of custom . 4 

For the purpose of proving that by custom, and in the 
opinion of the Daivadnya caste, an adoption by an unton- 
sured widow was invalid the following evidence was not 
allowed: — viz., that there had been many instances of 
adoption in the caste, and in every such case the adopting 
mother had undergone tonsure and that there had been no 

1 Knar Sen v. Maw man 17 AIL 8 Jihag landau v . ; Majmal 10 

87 (1895). « Bom, H.C.R. 241 (187a) ; Shea 

9 Qopal Nathar v. Eanmmi Singh v. Dahho 5 I. A. 87 (1878); 

(fpnesh 3 Bom, 273 (1879). s,C. 1 All. 688, 
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instance the other way ; that the caste was divided in 
opinion as to the validity of the adoption but that at a meet- 
ing of the caste it was declared by a large majority that the 
adoption was invalid. The reason for disallowing the 
evidence was that it would mevely prove what the 
Court, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, would 
assume to be the case. That is to say, the widows 
of the Daivadnya caste usually and invariably followed 
Hindu law which ordains that . widows shall shave 
their heads, and the opinion of the caste people, even if 
expressed by a majority at a caste meeting, ought not to 
affect the judgment of the Court, as it is not binding upon 
it. 1 Section 32 of the Evidence Act is not applicable to a 
case where the evidence is required to prove a fact in issue 
and not merely a relevant fact. Thus a statement signed 
by several witnesses to the effect that a widow cannot 
adopt, according to the custom of her caste, without the 
express authority of her husband, is not admissible to prove 
such a custom under section 32 (4) of the Evidence Act* 
A caste custom prohibiting widows from adopt- 
ing, unless established by very clear proof that the 
conscience of the members of the caste had come to regard 
it as forbidden, will not be given effect to by the civil 
Court.* 

The custom of impartibility must be proved in each 
case by the party alleging it. 4 In order to control the 
operation of the ordinary Hindu law of succession, the 
custom of impartibility, where alleged, must be proved 
strictly. Proof of the mere fact that an estate has not 
been partitioned for six or seven generations is not suffi- 
cient to render it impartible, and, hence, that fact alone 
does not deprive the members of the family to which it 

y jtavji Vimyakrav v. LahshmU 4 Zemindar of Merangi v. Satru- 
kill* Bom. 381 (1887). oharla 18 LA. 45 (1890); Ghir - 

Vandravan v, Manilallb Bom. r dkaree v. Koolahul 2 Moo. 
505 (1890) L A. 344 ( 1840 ); 6 W.R, 1 

• Ibid. (F.O.). 
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jointly belongs of their right to partition. 1 * * * * * 7 The fact of the 
formation of several estates by the partition of one entire 
estate implies such a connection between the different 
estates, that the evidence of a custom in one of them would 
be admissible in support of a similar custom in the others.* 
Where a zemindari is granted by a sunnad, the onus is on 
the zemindar to prove that his zemindari was impartible.' 
Deshy hat vatan or property held as appertaining to the 
office of desai is not to be assumed primd facie to be im- 
partible. The burden of proving impartibility lies upon 
the desai, and on his failing to prove a special tenure, or a 
family or district or local custom to that effect, the ordinary 
law of succession applies* 

The omission of words of inheritance in a sunnad, 
dated in 1743, granted by the then ruling power, which 
confirmed a previous grant, not in evidence, of the land 
being held in ghatwali, is not sufficient proof, per se, that 
such grant was not hereditary, when evidence of long and 
uninterrupted usage shows that the lands have descended 
from father to son as ghatwali for more than a hundred 
years. Before the British rule in India it was customary 
where the tenure was in fact hereditary and passed as 
hereditary from father to son, to take out a new sunnad 
from the ruling power on each descent.' 

Of prtmogeni- The custom of primogeniture must be proved by those 

UXl who allege its existence.' The question as to whether an 

, estate is subject to the ordinary Hindu law of succession or 
descends according to the rule of primogeniture must be 
decided in each case according to the evidence given in 


1 Durryao Singh v. fiari Singh 

13 B.L.B. 165 (1873). 

* Rup Singh v. Rani JBaisni 11 
I. A. 149 U884) : S.O, 7 All 1. 

1 Zemindar of Merangi v. Sri 
Rajah Satrucharla Rambhodra 

Raw 18 I. A. 45 (1891). 

• Admhappha v. Gnrnxhidappa 

7 I.A. 162 (1880) : 8.0. 4 Bom. 494 : 


S.C. 7 C.L.B. 1. 

5 Kooldeep Narain Singh v. The 
Government 14 Moo. I, A 247 
(1871). 

f Muhammad Ismail v. Fidayat * 
un-nissa 3 All. 723 p, 729 (1881) ; 
Goruradhmja v. Superimdkwaja 
27 I.A. 238 (1900); 8.0. 28 AIL 37 : 
8. C. 5 C.W. N. 33. 
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it . 1 * * The rule of primogeniture has been held to prevail 
where the estate descended entire to the exclusion of other 
sons for eight 4 or fourteen* generations, or for a period 
of eighty years . 4 

* Where the custom of primogeniture is set up in two 
ways viz. (i as the custom of the district; (ii) as the custom 
of the family ; and there was nothing to show any local 
custom except a Collector’s letter with respect to a custom 
" extending to all the zemindars throughout the district, 
while the Court below said that it was perfectly notorious 
that no such custom was in existence within that district; 
and of the family custom there was no sufficient allegation : 
the Privy Council held that the custom of primogeniture, 
as the local or family custom, had not been proved.* 

The custom of lineal primogeniture may be proved by — 

(i) Oral evidence showing that it is well understood 
in the family and in families belonging to the same 
group that no descendant of a younger branch can 
take until all the elder branches are exhausted, 
though no witness is able to point out any actual 
instance in which the rule has been followed or 
departed from. 

(ii) Decrees relating to disputes in families belonging 
to the same group, in which it was decided that 
the rule of succession was lineal primogeniture, 
which although not binding on the parties to the 
suit, show the prevalence of the custom among 
families having a common origin and settled in the 
same part of the country. 

1 Yarlagadda Malliharjuna v. Singh 6 Moo I. A. 164 (1885). 
Yarlagadda Durga 17 I. A. 134 4 Guraradhwaja v. Superundh- 

(1890>. Zemindar of Merangi v. tonga 27 I. A. 238 (1900): 8,0. 23 

Sat^oharla 18 I. A. 45 (1891); All. 37. 

Jatnatk v. Lokenath 19 W.R* 239 6 Umrit Nath Chowdhry v. 

(187$).. Gawri Nath Chowdhry 13 Moo. 

*' Urjun Singh . v. Ghumiatr^ I. A. 542 (1870): s, o. 6 B.L.R. 

Singh l.A. 169 (1851). 232 : 16 W.B.10 (PC.) 

• Gunesh Dutt V. Mohethur 
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(iii) Evidence of precedence conferred, or marked by 
the titles of honour given to the sons of the reign- 
ing Rajah in order of seniority, a precedence which 
would naturally be attached to the lines of descent 
traced from them . 1 ' 

When all the lines of evidence in a case of primo- 
geniture converge upon the same point and perhaps no one 
of them would, if standing alone, be conclusive, but, taken 
as a whole, they are conclusive, the converging evidence is 
regarded as sufficient proof of the alleged custom . 4 
Of religious The constitution and rules of religions brotherhoods 
endowments, attached to Hindu temples are by no means uniform in 
their character, and the important principle to be observed 
by the Courts is to ascertain, if that be possible, the special 
law and usages governing the particular community whose 
affairs became the subject of litigation and to be guided 
by them* The only law as to the mohmts and their 
office, functions, and duties, is to be found in custom and 
practice, which are to be proved by testimony* A person 
claiming a right to succeed as mokiuit has to establish that 
right by satisfactory evidence. He cannot derive any 
advantage from the weakness of his opponents title . 4 
Where from the absence of direct evidence of the nature 
of a Hindu religious foundation, and the rights and duties 
and powers of the trustees, it becomes necessary to refer 
to usage, the custom to be proved must be one which 
4 regulates the particular' institution . 11 Any one claiming a 
customary right to graut confirmation of the election of a 
mohrnt must prove the custom. An acknowledgment, 

’ Moheth Cliunder Dhal v. Kithore Data 11 Moo. I. A. 406 
Satnaghan Dhal 29 I.A.62 (1902): (1867). 

29 Cal. 343. * Sasdeo r. Gharib Dot 13 All. 

• Nitr Pal Singh v. Jai Pal 256 (1890), 

Singh 23 I.A. 147 (1846); 19 All. 1. '• Rajah \armah Valia v, Ravi 

' Rauwlinga Sethpati v. Penan- Varma Kunbi Ratty 4 1, A. 78. 
dyagum Filial 1 1 A. 209 (1874) (J876) S.O 1 Mad. 235. 

* Qreeiham Dou v. Nmdo 
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taken in troubled times from the guardian of an infant 
mohunt , of a zemindar's customary right to control and 
remove the mohunt , is entitled to little, if any, weight as 
evidence of the custom . 1 * * If the custom set up is one to 
sanction not merely the transfer of a mohnntshij >, but the 
sale of a trusteeship, for the pecuniary advantage of the 
trustee such an assignment cannot be validated by any 
proof of custom.* 

Where- ancestral property has apparently descended Ofinheri- 
in the ordinary way according to Hindu law first to the tanc€ : Jams< 
son and thence to the mother, it lies on those who aver 
that it is confined to the direct descendants of the original 
donee, to prove their case and show by some custom 
that that was the proper construction of the grant.* 

Although ordinary Hindu law, in the absence of 
special customs, has usually been applied to persons of 
the Jain sect in Bombay, yet the Jains possess the privilege 
of being governed by their own peculiar laws and customs 
when the same are by sufficient evidence capable of being 
ascertained and defined and are not open to objection on 
grounds of public policy or otherwise . 4 * The customs of the 
Jains where they are relied upon must be proved by 
evidence, as other special customs and usages varying the 
general law should be proved. In the abseuce of satis- 
factory evidence, the ordinary law must prevail. The 
mere fact that a person is a Jain is not, enough to 
establish the conclusion that the ordinary law did not 
apply to him or her . 6 Judicial decisions recognizing the 
existence of a disputed custom amongst the Jains of one 
place are very relevant as evidence of the existence of 

1 Ramalinga Setapati v. Penan - 87(1878) s.c. 1 All. 688. 

ayagnm Pillai 1 I, A. 209 (1874). 1 Chotay Loll v. Chunnoo Loll 

* Rajah Vurmak Valia y. Ravi 6 I. A. 15 (1878); s.c. 4 Cal. 744: 3 

Vtormah Kmby Rutty 4 I. A. 76 C.L.R. 465 ; Shea Singh v. Dahho 
(1876): 1 Mad. 235, 5 I. A. 87 (1878) ’; Jlarnabk 

i Mohendm Singh y. Jokh.% Per shad y. Mandil Pass .27 Cal. 

(1873). 379 (1899). 

* She o Singh v. Dahho 5 1. A. 
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the same custom amongst the Jains of another place, unless 
it is shown that the customs are different, oral evidence of 
the same kind is equally admissible. 1 * * 4 * 

The family custom as to inter-marriage, being jnatter 
of family history, may be proved by declarations made by 
the members of the family.* Under section 48 of the 
Indian Evidence Act, opinion of persons who would be likely 
to know the existence of any custom, subject of inquiry, is 
relevant and admissible. 8 

A grant of maintenance to a junior member of a joint 
Hindu family is primd facie for the life of the grantee. 
Therefore, where a family or territorial custom at variance 
with the general characteristic of such maintenance grants 
is alleged, that custom must be established by clear and 
unambiguous evidence. 4. 

If evidence is given as to general prevalence of Hindu 
rules of succession in a Mahomedan community in 
preference to the rules of Mahomedan law, the burden of 
proof is discharged, and it then rests with the party 
disputing the particular Hindu usage in question to show 
that it is excluded from the sphere of the proved general 
usage of the community.* Where a special custom of the 
Khoja community at variance with the rules of Hindu 
law of inheritance is alleged, the burden of proving 
the alleged custom rests upon the party alleging it. 6 
Merely opinion of the leading members of the Khuja 
community will not prove a custom of inheritance among 
the Khoja Mahomedans at variance with the rules of 
Hindu law ; instances must be cited in which the alleged 
custom has been observed and followed. 7 


1 Shmbhu Nath v. Gay an Chand 
16 All. 370 (1894.) 

• Nagendra Narain v. Jtaghoo 

Nath Narain W, R. (1864) 20. 

4 Dalglish v. Ouzujfer Nossein 

23 Gal. 427: 3 C.W.N. 21 (1806). 

4 Titnram v. Cohen 1 C. L J, 


517(1901). 

* Bai Baiji v. Bai JSantok 20 
Bom. 58 (1894). 

4 Rahimat Bai v,Hirlai § Bom. 
34 (1877;. 

* 7 Ibid, 
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The finding of a Court on the existence of the usage 
under which the right of occupancy is transferable, should 
not be mainly based on irrelevant matters. Section 13 
of the Evidence Act shows the character of the evidence 
fry which a right or custom may be proved. 1 In deciding 
on the evidence of a custom or usage under which a 
raiyat is entitled to transfer an occupancy holding, regard 
should be had to section 48 of the Indian Evidence Act. A 
judgment of the High Court as to the transferability of 
similar tenures in an adjoining village of the same per- 
gunnah is admissible evidence of such usage under section 
42 of the Evidence Act. 2 * In a certain case the lower 
appellate Court in deciding the question whether an 
occupancy holding was transferable or not found as 
follows: u There is abundant evidence on the record to 
show that such lands are actually sold in the locality and 
the kobalas filed in this ease support the fact." The High 
Court held that this did not amount to a finding of local 
usage 8 . In order to establish ‘ usage ' it is not necessary 
to prove its existence for any length of time. The state- 
ments of persons in a position to know of the existence of 
a custom or usage in the locality are admissible as evidence 
under section 48 of the Indian Evidence Act. 4 

The words ‘established usage’ in section 53 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, do not refer to a practice 
previously prevailing between the landlord and his tenant, 
but to the established usage of the pergunnah in which 
the holding is situate. 5 * 

In an inquiry as to whether tenures of a certain class 
are transferable according to local customs, it is sufficient 
if there be credible evidence of the existence and antiquity 

1 Palaiidhari v. Manners 23 Cal. 18 1 (1000), 

179 p. 184 (1895). 4 Seriatullah v. Ban Nath 26 

1 JDalghishv, Guzajfer Hussein 05 . 1.184 ( 1898 ). 

23 Cal 427 (1896); Sariatvllah v. 5 Him Lai v. Mathura 15 Cal. 

Ban Nath 26 Cal. 184 (1898). > 714 (1888). 

• Bino Nath v. Nobin 6 C.W N. 
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of the custom, and none to the contrary. There ia no 
necesfity for the witnesses to fix any particular time from 
which such tenures became transferable.' In order to 
make a right of raiyati jnmma, which is no higher than a 
right of occupancy, transferable, it must be shown that 
it is so transferable according to the custom of that part 
of the country in which the tenure is situated.* In a suit 
for ejectment the burden is on the tenant to prove 
that the tenure is permanent. In Bengal the tenant is 
not bound to prove a special local custom to make out 
that the tenure was permanent,.* 

To establish a mercantile usage, it is not necessary that 
the evidence of instances in support of it should be marked 
by antiquity, because the usage may be still in course of 
growth. It will be enough if from the evidence the usage 
appears to be well-known and acquiesced in. 1 * * 4 Sometimes, if 
there be a doubt about the custom, it may be fit and proper 
to take the opinion of merchants thereupon. But that is 
only where the law remains doubtful. But even there the 
custom must be proved by facts, not by opinion only.* 
“ The established usage of dealing in the mercantile 
world should be held in high respect; the very existence 
of such usage shows that in practice it has been found 
useful and beneficial ; the presumption is in its favour and 
no departure from it is to be inferred from doubtful 
circumstances and especially not from circumstances 
which in the opinion of mercantile men generally would 
not be conceived to produce any such consequences."* In 
Kirchner v. Fetm' t the Privy Council observed that when 

1 Joy Kuhen v. Doorga Nararn also Kanji v. B hug van das 7 Borr». 

11 W* R. 348 (1869). L. R. 57 (1904). 

* Unnopoorm v. Ooma Churn 5 * * Cunningham v. FonUanque 6 

18 W.R. 55 (1872). C. and P. 44 (1833); lewis v. Mr- 

1 Nllratan v. Isma'il Khan 8 shall 7 M. and X 729 (1844). 
C.W.N. 895 (1904). 8 Cmiev . Remfry 3 Moo. T.A, 

1 Juggomohun Ohose v. Manklt 448, 465 (1846). 

Chan* 7 Moo. I. A, 263 at p. 282 c 7 12 Moo P C. 361 (1859). 

(1859) : s. o. 4 W. R. (P.C.) 8, See 
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evidence of the usage of a particular place is admitted 
to add or in any manner affect the construction of a 
written contract it is admitted on the ground that the 
parties, who made the contract are both cognizant of the 
usage and must he presumed to have made their agree- 
ment with reference to it, and no such presumption can 
arise when one of the parties is ignorant of the usage. 

Evidence of usage has been admitted in cases of con- 
tracts relating to transactions of commerce, trade, farming 
or other business — for the purpose of defining what would 
otherwise be indefinite, or to import a peculiar term, or to ex- 
plain what was obscure, or to ascertain what was equivocal, 
or to annex particulars and incidents which, although not 
mentioned in the contracts, were connected with them, or 
with the relations growing out of them ; and the evidence in 
such cases is admitted, with the view of giving effect, as far 
as can be done, to the presumed intention of the parties . 1 * * 

The question whether evidence of custom which alters 
the meaning of a written contract can he given to con- 
tradict the plain meaning of certain words of a written 
contract was raised in the case of Heilgers fy Co. v, Jadvh 
Lall Shaw? but it was not necessary to decide the point 
as there was nothing in that case amounting to evidence 
of custom to show that a different meaning should le 
put on the words from the natural one. In Morris v. 
Panchananda , 8 however, it was held that oral evidence of 
a custom to vary a written contract was not admissible. A 
custom cannot affect the express terms of a written con- 
tract . 4 * * The Sudder Dewany Adawlut of Bengal laid down 
that in the interpretation of contracts the law and custom 
of the place of the contract must govern in all cases in 

1 Phillipps and Arnold on’ the 9 16 Cal. 417 (1889). 

Law of Evidence Vol. II 415, 10 * 5 Mad. H.C.B. 135 (1870). 

Edft. cited by Lord Campbell in 4 Indur Chandra, v. Lavluni 

Hnmfrey v. Dale 7 E. and B. 7 B. L. 11. 682 (1871). Volk art 

273 (1857) : s. c. 27 L. J. 0. B. 3W Bros. v. Xettivelu 11 Mad. 459 

on appeal. (1888). 
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which the language is not directly expressive of the actual 
intention of the parties. 1 * 3 Under section 92, proviso (5) of 
the Indian Evidence Act, evidence of alleged custom or 
usage is not admissible to explain or vary the natural and 
ordinary meaning of the words in the contracts. 8 The words 
“ usage of trade ’’ are to be understood as referring to a 
particular usage to be established by evidence and perfectly 
distinct from that general custom of merchants, which is 
the universal established law of the land, which is to be 
collected from decisions, legal principles and analogies, 
and not from evidence in pais.* A custom of usage of 
trade must in all respects be consistent with law 4 * and it 
should not be repugnant to, or inconsistent with, the 
express terms of the contract made between the parties.® 
Where evidence of custom of trade is offered not to 
vary but simply to explain the terms of the contract, it is 
admissible on the principle on which evidence of usage of 
particular trade is admitted. 6 Where the evidence of custom 
contradicts the term of a written document, it is inadmissi- 
ble. 7 It should be noted that the construction of a contract, 
unless there be something peculiar to the words by the 
reason of the custom of the Irade to which the contract 
relates is for the Court i.e., as distinct from the jury. 8 

1 Ram needhee Lahorce v. Go pee Mad. 461 (1888) ; Smith y. Lit d ha 

Kklien Go sain 13 S. U. Decis. Part 17 Bom. 129 (1892). 

1.1132 (1855). 8 Iluvtfreyy. Dale 7 E, and B. 

* Smith v. Ludha Ghetto, 17 266 (1857) ; Fleet v. Mourton L. B. 

Bom. 129 (1892) ; Alexander v. 7 Q B. 126 (1871). 

Davis 2 Times L. It. 142 (1885) ; 7 Pike v. Ongley 18 Q. B. D. 708 

Motion v. Michaud 8TimosL.lt (1887) ; Barrow v. Dyster 13 
253 (1892); Joyuson v. Hurt 10 Q.B.D. 635 (1884 ) \ Smith Lvdha 
O.W.N. c.c.xxvi. (1905). Ghvlla 17 Bom. 129 (1892) ; Yol- 

3 1 Smith’s L. C. (9 Edn.) 581. hart v. Vettivelu 11 Mad. 469 

* Indian Contract Act s. 1. (1888). 

Meyer v. Dresser 16 C.B N.S. 646 * Bowes v. Shand 2 Aps. Cas. 455 

p. 660 (1864). (1877) ; Smith v. Ludha Ghetto 17 

Volhart Bros, v. Vittirelu 11 Bom. 129(1892). 
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Gossain — 

grihastha , of Hardwar 247 
land bestowed on, in 
perpetuity ... 235 

marriage among, of 
Deccan does not work 
as forfeiture 25 r, 317 

Graveyard- 

rights of a Mahomedan 
community to perform 
ceremonies in a disused, 393 
GyaWALS:— 

adoption among r IM M 3 


H Page. 

Hatwa or Hunsapore Raj 73 
Hindu— 

adoption of son of a 
Brahmo by a, ... 159 

gift of a son in adoption 
by a, convert ... 158 

inheritance among, Bud- 
dhists of Arakan and 
Chittagong ... 362 

Hindu Convert— 

gift of a son in adoption 
by a, ... ... 158 

Hindu Law — 

custom as a source of,... 13 

illegitimacy no absolute 
disqualification for 
marriage under, ... 317 

impartible estate joint 
family property accor- 
ding to, ... 174 

of inheritance applies to 
Sadhs ... ... 277 

Suni Borohs in Gujarat 
governed by, ... 402 

—similarly Molesalam 
Girasias in Broach ... 402 
Hindu Customs - 

see Adoption ... 122 

,, Impartiality .... 170 

„ Inheritance ... 260 

„ Marriage and 

Divorce ... 286 

„ Religious Endow- 
ments... ... 221 

Hulwaees — 

re -marriage of widows 
among,... ... 115 

Hundis — 

see Trade Customs ... 535 

Hug Chaharan ... 91 

Hug Jethansi... 

or right of eldership ... 90 

Hug Purohiti ... 91 

Hug Shufa or Pre-emtion 95 
Hug Toda Garas ... 5 77 


Ilaka of Rawutpore — 
descends entire to the 
eldest son . ... 77 
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Ilaka of Rawutpore— ( contd .) 
younger sons cannot 
claim partition in, ... 77 

Illatam— 

among Nambudris ... 430 

other castes ... 432 

Illegal Customs— 
among Mahomedan 
Kanchans ... 568 

buyers and sel- 
lers at Kamptee ... 567 
of assignment of right of 
management of a pa- 
goda .»• ... 561 

— cess ••• ... 567 

— contract of marriage 
for consideration ... 558 

— to become null and 

void on happening cer- 
tain event ... 561 

— entered into by a 
public officer 561 

— dancing girls ... 563 

— dedicating minor girls 563 

— letting house to prosti- 
tutes ... ... 567 

— marriage contract for 
consideration ... 558 

— prenuptial arrange- 
ment by a husband ... 562 

— purchase of a bride ... 561 

Illegitimacy— 

no absolute disqualifica- 
tion of marriage 
under Hindu law ... 317 

rule of primogeniture 
and allegation of, IM 184 
Illegitimate— 

brother's right to suc- 
ceed to an impartible 
estate ... ... 186 

children and their caste 12 1 
rule of succession among, 
sons ... ... 278 

son's right to heredi- 
tary office of Chou - 
dharee in Kulyan 
Prant ... ... 383 

Impartible Estate— 
customary rights to suc- 
cession to, subject to 
Regulations ... 171 


Page. 

Impartible Estate— ( contd *) 
descends to first born 

son of any of the 
wives ... 1,1 185 

—sometimes according ^ 
to priority of mar- 
riage of mothers ... 186 

—full brother preferred 
to half-brother in 
Tipperah Raj ... 186 

effect of confiscation and 
restoration of H unsa- 
por e, or Hatwa Raj 
( Vis major ) ... 192 

female cannot inherit 
an, ... ... 186 

is joint family property 
according to Hindu 
law ... ... 174 

inalienability of, ... 1 75 

illegitimate brother’s 
right to succeed to, ... 186 

liability of, for debt ... 197 

may become partible ... 194 

of Taluqs of Oudh ... 196 

partition of, ... 196 

primogeniture is rule of 
descent of, ... 170 

proof of impartiality 
of, ... 198, 587 

Rajes, zemindaris, 

service tenures are 

170,171,172 

Rani Sartaj Kuaari's 
case re , 1 70,177 

rule of succession to, ••• 178 

Shivagunga case re, ... 189 

See Chakeran lands 
— Ghatwali tenures 
— Inam lands 
— Tagirs or Saranjams. 

— Tagir Chakeran lands 
— Folliams 
— Vatan lands 
among Burmese Buddhists — 
husband or wife 
cannot inherit from 
each other immove- 
able property ... 319 

Inam Lands 214 

INHERITANCE— 

among Jains „• 267 
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Inheritance— {contd) 
by a nephew to tenant 
right ... ... 278 

devolution of property 
if left by sudra yati re- 
gulated by ordinary 
law of, in absence of 
usage to the contrary 1 1 9 
Hindu law of, applies to 
Sadhs ... ... 277 

among Burmese Buddhists — 
adopted child forfeits, 
to his natural parents 353 

his and natural 

children’s shares ... 354 

.. — ..■■shares of children 
of a divorced wife ... 355 

between surviving pare- 
nts and their children 350 
—brothers and sons 352 

widow and children 

of former marriage ... 352 

by illegitemate children 356 
by persons giving assis- 
tance in sickness and 
performing funeral 
rites ... ... 357 

mutual right of, of hus- 
band and wife 345, 347 
questions of, to be settl- 
ed by Buddhist law 
or custom ... 359 

re impartible property 319 

husband's power to 

sell joint property ... 348 

—second wife’s right 
to share with first wife 348 
right of pre-emption is 
an incident of law of, 375 
when, goes by ascent... 349 
among Hindu Buddhists — 
of Arakan and Chitta- 
gong ... ... 362 

—Zerbadis ... 363 

— Chins ... 363 

— Chinese ... 363 

See Punjab Customs ... 463 

J 

J agirs or Saranjams ... 210 

agir Chakeran lands .. 205 
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Jains— 

adoption by, ... 136 

among Sarogi,««» 138 

Oswal, ... 138 

Marwadi, ... 140 

in Bom. Presy.... 139 

in Southern Ind. 141 

in Bengal ... 142 

inheritance among, ••• 267 
proof of inheritance 
among, . ... 591 

rights of adopted son 
among, ... ... 269 

widow’s right among,... 268 
Jamboo Brahmans— 

• succession by daughters 

among, ... ... 264 

Jats— 

custom of recouping 
original marriage ex- 
penses among, ... 315 

succession among, ... 270 

Jknmi — 

his right ... ... 460 

Jobya-nanbya ... 339 

JtJBRAJ ... 47 

Judicial — 

dicisions most satis- 
factory evidence ... 580 

K 

Kadwa Kunbis— 

prohibition of adoption 
among, ... ... 151 

Kaje (see Kurao) 

Kanchans — 

of Delhi ... ... 404 

see Illegal Customs ... 568 

Kan-ma-sat— 

see Buddhist Customs .. 334 

Kanom— ... ... 455 

difference between otti 
and, ... ... 458 

effect of anubhavam 
in, deed ... ... 45^ 

redemption of a, ... 456 

Kanwin— 

succession to, property 363 
Karnavan — 

a female. ... ... 439 

adoption by a, ... 43 ** 
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Karnavan— (contd.) 

effect of gift of property 
to a female and her 
children by, ... 441 

his power ... ... 436 

is a senior member of a 
tarwad ... ... 435 

removal of a, • •• 439 

Katlai ... ... 25S 

Katyari— 


Talukdari Estate of, ... 77 

Kazi— 

office and appointment 

of, ... ... 399 

Kbrao (see Kurao) 

Kevola— 

adoption in Bareilly ... 168 

Khana-damad ... 477 

see Punjab Customs ... 508 

Kharwa— 

community of Broach 400 
Khaschela— 

succeeds where no nomi- 
nation is made ... 232 

Khojas— 

ancestral and self-ac- 
quired property 
v among,... ... 417 

females not entitled to 
share their father’s 
property among, ... 4*5 

* history of, .. 41 1 

less . stringent rule re 
proof of custom among 417 
matrimonial law of, ... 415 

settled rule of succes- 
sion and inheritance 
among, ... ... 416 

son’s right to partition 
among, ... • 416 

widow’s right among, 415 

—to maintenance 4*7 

wills by, ... ... 418 

Khot— . 

managing, ... 529 j 

Kittima ... ... 340 

publicity and notoriety 
essential to establish, 342 | 

Koirebs— 

re-marriage of widows 
among, ... 115 

Kolianam ... ... 303 


I Page. 

| Koraree Raiyat 530 

Kritaka ... 165 

Kritima— 

in Jaffna • M 132 

prevalent m Mithila and % 

other places • 130 

status of a, son ... 132 

what is a, form of adop- 
tion ... .*•130 

who may be adopted .in, 
form ... ... 131 

see Punjab Customs ... 496 
Kudaveli (see Odavkli) 303 
Kuikanom ... ... 457 

Kulachar — 

see Family Customs ... 43 

Kurao (or Kerao, Kaje, 
Dherricha or Dhare- 
yja ... ... 290 

L 

Lagna or dhara ... 303 

Law— 

comprehensive defini- 
tion of, ... »•* 4 

custom as a source of 
Hindu, ... ... 13 

custom and usages 
growing up pari 
passu with written, ... 6 

customary, ... 10 

definition of, by Austin 3 

of pre-emption often 
modified by local 
customs ... 97 

priority of custom to, ... 1 

various uses of term, ... 2 

was built upon custom 1 

Legal Memory ... 26 

Legitimacy— 

queer custom of, among . 
certain caste or family 119 

Lex Mercator i a ... 533 
how far to be enforced 
by Courts of law ... 534 
Lingayet — 

marriage between 

members of different 
« sects of, ... ... 302 

odaveli marriage 

among, Goundans ••• 302 
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Lingayet — ( contd .) 


position of a 

woman 


among, ••• 

... 

117 

re marriage 

of wife 

1 18 

among, ... 
serai udikt 

... 

marriage 


among, of 

South 


Canara ... 

... 

303 


widow re-marriage among, 1 17 
Local or Territorial 


Custom — 


among vaisnabs 

of 


Manickganj 

... 

102 

how to establish a, 

... 

89 

in Bhabak mahals 

... 

IOI 

of huq chaharcin 
of huq jetkansi or 

right 

9 i 

of eldership 

... 

90 

of huq purohiti 
of huq skufa or 

pre- 

9 1 

emption 

... 

95 

proof of, ... 

Lodh Caste — 

... 

585 

kurao among, 
Lower Burma—- 

... 

290 


alienation of joint pro- 
perty by husband in, 376 
ancestral property in, ... 373 

right of pre-emption in, 375 
sale of undivided 
ancestral property in, 374 
widow's power to 
alienate in, ... 377 


M 

Mafee Birt— 

succession to, tenure ... 278 

Mahombdan— 

authority of law su- 
preme among, ... 378 

burial right of a, com- 
munity 394 

caste question among, 401 
converts 379, 380 

during Marhatta Govt.- 
custom of , country 
followed in preference 
to, law •« 3?9 

inheritance among, 
Burmese ... 363 


Pag£. 

Mahomedan -{contd ) 

Kharwa community of 
Broach ... ••• 400 

marriage by a Hindu 
widow after her con- 
version to ... 315 

proof of, custom ... 592 

religious endow- 
ments ... ... 390 

right of a, widow to in- 
herit her deceased 
husband in preference 
to his brother ... 382 

rights of a, community 
to perform ceremo- 
nies in a disused 
graveyard ... 393 

suit for divorce by a, 
Burmese wife against 
a, husband ... 339 

in Punjab — 

adoption among, ... 51 1 

— among, agriculturists 
and non -agriculturists 507 
childless, proprietor's 
power to make gift 
to a daughter and 
daughter’s son 512 

—to a brother and 

a nephew a«« 5*4 

to a sister and 

sister’s son ... 5 VI 

father’s power of aliena- 
tion ... ••• 51 1 

Kashmiris of Lahore 
city governed by, law 
and not by custom 507 

khana-damads 5°& 

male proprietor’s power 
to alienate 515 

married daughters ex- 
cluded by collaterals 508 

pagvand and chunda - 
« land rules of succes- 
sion among, ••• 506 

sister’s right ... 5°9 

son of an adopted son 
succeeding in his 
natural family .!• 5H 
widow’s power to alie- 
nate 5*5 

widow’s right ... 509 
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Mahomedan custom— 

of divorce tilaq or khola 399 

' — excluding illegitimate 
son from office of 
Chaudharee of Kul- 
yan Prant ••• 3B3 

— exclusion from suc- 

cession of a ghair kuf 
wife ... ... 403 

— fisabilillah wakf in 

Chittagong ... 391 

— joint family ... 382 

— mortgaging wakf 

land in Broach ••• 391 

«• office of mutalvalli 
being hereditary to 
be strictly proved ... 391 

— primogeniture ... 380 

— pronouncing ‘ameen’ 
and ‘ rafadain 1 ’ in a 


mosque ... ... 

392 

— usury ... 

389 

— widow inheriting her 


deceased husband in 


preference to his bro- 


ther 

382 

urfs or, ... 

35 


See Converts 

Cutchi Memoms 

Dower 

Kazis 

, Khojas 
Mapillas 
Mutawalli 
Wakf 
Zerbadis 
Malabar— 

adimayavana tenure in, 461 
land tenure in, ... 461 
Mahomedans of, ... 454 
mortgage tenures in, ... 455 

sthanom lands in, 
whether alienable ... 446 

three different systems 
of succession preva- 
lent in, ... ... 419 

Malabar Customs— 

See Alyasantana 
Karnavan. 

Mapillas. 

Mortgage Tenures. 
Nairs. 
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MalaRar Customs — ( contd .) 

Nambudris. 

Tarwad 

Manbhoom Estate — 

succession by eldest son 5^ 

not by son of eldest 

Rani ... 58 

Mangni— 

or betrothal 3°7 

Mangrole — 

usage of, ... .< 544 

Manorial right ... 570 

Manu— 

Code of, ... 14 

Makkataym— 

prevails among Nam- 
budris ... ... 4 X 9 

Tiyans, Tiyars and 
Thiyyas follow, ... 443 
Makurari Istemrari ... 522 
Mapillas— 

anandravan' s mainten- 
ance among, ... 453 

devolution of property 
among, ... .*• 452 

history of, ... .. 45 1 

presumption of joint 
ownership among, ... 453 

rule of succession among, 452 
self -acquisition in, 
family ... ... 453 

Marriage — 

among go sains of 
Deccan ... ... 251 

— mohunts if disquali- 
fication ... ... 250 

anand ... ... 304 

anuloma ... ... 289 

asura ... 287, 558 

authorily of caste to 
declare a, void ... 314 
baskee bibaha *•» 309 

between distinct castes 
how far sanctioned by 
custom ... ... 300 

—among Lingayets... 302 
bhati or beohati 262, 304 

Brahmo ... ... 317 

Christian •»i ... 316 

. conditional or suta ... 304 
"dagger,” ... 303 

dissolution of, or divorce 310 
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Marriage - { contd .) M arri age— (contd.) 

distinction between sagai three kinds of, ... 318 

and biahi ... 295 in Punjab — 

effect of conversion on, 315 chuddar andazi 304, 494 

r$ gandharva ... 288 exchange ... 495 

ghair kuf ... ... 304 kurao ... ... 496 

kolianam ... ... 303 Marumakkatayam— 

kurao ( kerao 1 kaje % governs Nairs Ml 419 

dhericha , dhareyja) 290, 496 Melkoima Rights— 

among Jats ... 290 and temple of hachan - 

— among Lodh Caste 290 leurissi ... 257 

lagna or dhara ... 303 Migrating Family .. 31 

Mahomedan ... 315 onus probandi ... 275 

mookhochandrika ... 286 presumption in favour of, 274 

natra ... ... 291 rule of succession 

nika ... 304, 316 of, ... ... 272 

odaveli or kudaveli ... 302 — in case of change of 

of bastard ... ... 317 habitat by act of 

of go sains of Deccan ... 317 Government .. 276 

pat ... ... 291 test to be applied in 

parisam or recouping deciding whether lex 

original, expenses on loci governs suc- 

marrying a widow ... 315 cession of a, ... 273 

phoolbibaha 59, 28 7 in Pun jab — 

proof of, ... ... 592 see Punjab Customs ••• 478 

sagai or shunga ... 294 Migration— 

sambhandham ... 420 of a Hindu widow sub- 

santigrihita ... 286 ject of French India to 

sarvasvadhanam 304, 430 British India Ml 276 

second, ... ... 308 Mirasdars— 

serai udiki ... 303 in Madras 526 

shej .... ... 563 Moiiunt — ^ , 

tali-kettu-kalyanam ... 420 chela or disciple alone 

whether loss of caste entitled to succeed to 

dissolves a, ... 312 a deceased, ... 236 

within prohibited degrees 310 — in default, a gurubhai 

among Burmese Buddhists — or some other relation 

a minor’s, ... 319 of, ... 2 3^ 

breach of promise of, ... 326 elect must be installed 

elopement and, ... 321 at bundhara ceremony 233 

head wife, u !esser wife** legal representative of, 235 

and concubine ... 324 marriage among, and 

of Burmese converts ... 325 disqualification ».* 250 

polygamy. ... 323 nomination of successor 

presumption of, ... 322 by deceased, must be 

prohibited degrees in, ••• 322 confirmed ..• 233 

re, of widow or removal of a, ••• 237 

divorced woman ... 327 rights of a, of a mutt 230 

second, of a man ... 326 whether leprosy dis- 

what constitutes a valid,. 3 ip qualifies, ... 237 

who can dispose of a in Punjab— 

girl in, ... 321 see Punjab Customs ... 497 
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or mohuntship ... 226 
right of succession to a, 231 
rule regarding succes- 
sion to, ... ... 232 

usage of each, is its law 
of succession ... 234 
Molesalam Girasias 402 
governed by Hindu law 
in matters of succes- 
sion and inheritance 402 
M OOKHOCHANDRI K A — 

marriage ... 286 

Mortgage — 

tenures in Malabar ... 455 

— Kanom ... 455 

Kuikanom ... 457 

. . — — ottx ... ... 45^ 

* peruarthum ... 460 

Mosciue— 

pronouncing “ameeiV* 
and performing 

“ rafadain ” in a, ... 392 

public worship in a, ... 392 

superintendence of, ... 4515 
Mutawulu— 

a female may be a, ... 391 

custom of office of, to be 
strictly proved ... 391 
Mutt — 

difference between a, 
and a temple ... 226 

between manager 

of temple and head of, 226 
distinction between, and 
adhinam ... 225 

dvjandva ... 226 

foundation of, dates from 
Sankaracharya ... 224 
origin of, ... 223 

-7 of endowed, ... 225 

rights of a mohunt of a, 230 
rules of succession to a, 232 

— khaschela to succeed 

where no nomination 
made ... 232 

sudra or shivite, ... 226 
succession to bairagee , ... 258 

— — to, in Cuttack 240 

————to a shivite, ... 238 
swavoi or head of a, 

does , not forfeit his 
position for lunacy , 237 


N Page. 

N. 1 . Act— 

applies to trade customs 533 
Naikins or Dancing girls— 
adoption by, ... 14s 

— in Bengal 146 

—in Bombay ... 148 

— in Madras ... 147 

plurality of adoption 
among, ... ... 150 

Nair — ... ... 419 

marriage of sambhan- 
dham ... ... 420 

— tali-kettu-kalyanam 420 
marumakkatyam governs, 4 1 9 
tarwad ... 419, 434 

Nambudri— ... 19 

appointment of an heir 
among, ... ... 428 

difference between 
customs of, and 
Nairs in manage- 
ment of property ... 423 

between usages of, 

and Brahmans of 
other provinces ... 422 

history of, Brahmans ... 421 

illatam among, ... 430 
liability of sons for 
farher’s debts among, 433 
makkatayam pre va i fs 
among, ... ... 419 

modes of affiliation 
among, ... ... 4*7 

right of eldest members 
of, family ... 432 

rule of devolution of self- 
acquired property 
among, ... ... 433 

rule of succession 
among, ... ... 423 

sarvasvadhanam pecu- 
liar to, ... ... 429 

widow’s power of aliena- 
tion and adoption ... 432 
Natra Marriage ... 291 
Nihangs— 

succession among, ... 271 
Nika Marriage 304, 316 
^Nispraha ... ... 253 

f Non-occupancy hold- 
ing ,»* 52 0 
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Occupancy ... ... 529 

Occupancy holding — 

519, 5 ?I 

Occupancy Rights— 

520, 525, 526 

OdXveli or Kudaveli 
Marriage — 
among Lingayet Gound- 


ans ... ... 302 

Otti ... ... 45 $ 

difference between 
kanom and, ... 458 

right of, holder ... 459 

P 

Pachees Sawal — 59, 61 

Pachete — 

zemindari of, • • 72 

Pactum Raj— ... 71 

Pagavand and Chunda- . 

van n ... 466, 506 

Palas ... ... 574 

Paluk Putra ' ... 165 

Parisam— 


m or custom of paying 
original marriage ex- 
pense on marrying a 
widow ... ... 315 

Pari yam — 

or betrothal ... 407 

Parsis— 

mangnis are indis- 
soluble among, ... 308 

Partition — 

of ancestral property in 
father’s life-time ... 277 

among Burmese Buddhists — 
between adopted child 
and step-mother ... 371 

: — brothers and 

sisters ... ... 370 

-children of first 

marriage and second 
wife ... ... 372 

first and second 

wife ... ... 371 

— — —husband and wife 370 

—step-mother and 

step-daughter ... 372 

—-—two sisters ... 368 



Page 

Pat Marriage 

.. 291. 

Patia Raj in Cuttack. 

... 76 

Peruarthum Tenure 

.. 461 

Phoolbibah— 


marriage ... 

... 287 

son, his status 

60, 62 

wife, her status 

59. 60 

Pikes— 


rights and priveleges 

of 526 

POGGALIKA — 

... 368 


Polliams— 

dayadi-fiattam rule of 
succession applicab'c 
to, ... ... 209 

impartible, governed by 
rule of primogeniture 208 
succession to a, accord- 
ing to priority of birth 209 


what is a, ... ... 207 

Polygamy — 

lawful by Buddhist law 323 
Pon or Palu or Dez ... 28, S 

Posthumous Chela ... 248 

son or heir ... 270 

Potter Caste — 

divorce among, ... 118 

parisam among, ... 315 

Pre-emption... • 95 

among Christians or 
Europeans ... 99 

how a Mahometan to 
enforce his right of, 
against a Hindu — 97 


in Punjab and Oudh 
right of, is regulated 


by statutes ... 97 

is essentially a Maho- 
medan doctrine ... 95 

no right of, according to 
Hindu law ... 95 

or huij shufa 95 

right of, recognized in 


M a d ras P rc s i d 0 1 1 cy 

even as between Ma* 
homedans except by 
local custom. ... 97 

of, among Bud- 
dhists is an incident of 
law of succession and 
inheiitance ... 375 

rule of law re, as laid 
down by Cal. II. C. . 98 
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Pre-emption—^**^.) I Privacy— 

when right of, arises ... 951 “Pro-son-Brahman” ... 165 

where custom of, does Proof of Customs ... 579 

and does not exist ... 98 Prostitute— 

where law of, modi- adoption by a, ... *49 

fied by local customs 97 landlord and, tenant „. 567 

see Punjab Customs 504 * rule of succession 
Priest or Purohil— among ... ... 282 

exclusive right of a, ... 93 Public Policy— 


has no hereditary right marriage contract to 

to fees . ... 92 become null and void 

his right to fees collect- on happening certain 

ed at shrines ... 93 event opposed to, ... 561 

whether sale of office — for consideration op- 

of a, is valid ... 94 posed to, 558, 559> 5^° 

wrongfully receiving fees 94 public officer entering 
yajamana' s right to into a contract not 

select his own, ... 92 enforcible opposed to ... 561 

Priestly Office ... 245 Fugla Puggee ... 576 

Primogeniture — Punchayet— 19,20 

custom of, exists in Punjab Customs— 

Pactum Raj ... 71 among Hindus sec — 

eldest son succeeding Adoption 479 

by rule of, is son Alienation ... 485 

born first by any of Inheritance ... 463 

the wives ... 185 Marriage and Divorce 494 

—sometimes son born Pre-emption 501 

by mother married Religious Institutions 497 

first ... ... 186 Village Common Land 503 

gadinashini same as ... 183 among Mahomed an s ... 506 

hug jethansi is a Putnee Lands — 

right of,... ... 90 rent of, ... ... 522 

is rule of descent of Putrika Putra ... 116 

impartible estates ... 170 

proof of, ... ... 583 

Rajput family of Jadan R 

Thakur clan subject to, 75 

rule of lineal, prevails “Rafadain” — ... 392 

in Dalbhoom estate... 63 Raiyat — 

rule of, and allegation auction purchaser of 

of illegitimacy ... 184 right and interest of a, 531 

succession by lineal, in holders of joint undivid- 

Chota Nagpur Raj ed estate and a, ... 521 

family ... ... 68 korarce , ... ... 530 

what is a linea*, ... 182 right of a non-occupancy, 

what is, ... ... 181 not made hereditable 

among Mahoniedans— by B. T. Act ... 520 

see Mahomedan Cus- ——occupancy, to cut trees 

toms ... ... 380 on his own land 520, 521 

in Punjab*— * with rights of occupancy in 

see Punjab Customs ... 465 Madras ^ 5 2 5 

customary right of, ... 572 See MuUraiyat ... S 3 1 
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Rajbansis — 

rule of succession appli- 
cable to, ... 277 

Rajput — 

# family of Jadan Tha- 

kurs ... ... 75 

RAmghur Raj ... 76 

Raoteas - 

re-marriage of widows 
among, ... 115 

Ravuthans— 

of Palghat ... 454 

Reddi Caste — 

il/atam among, ... 432 

whether a father-in-law 
can disinherit his heir 
in favour of his son- 
in-law among, ... 1 19 

Regulation — 

VIII of 1793 ••• 206 

XI of 1793 ... 77. 78, 79, 80, 

171, 380, 381 
X of 1800 ... 77, 78, 79, 80 
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